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} ISTORY and Geography should begin at home. If we want 

a boy to know some day the families of the Herods and the 
Cesars, let him start by learning who was his own grandfather. 
The Church Catechism rightly commences by making the child 
tell his own name ; it would be in many cases a most puzzling, but 
in all cases and senses a most proper question, to ask him further 
the names of his godfathers and godmothers ; and so carrying him 
gradually onward, he would know, what seldom happens, the 
kings of England, before he attempts those of Israel and Judah. 
This principle holds as true of place as of persons. The things 
that touch us nearest interest us most. Geography should begin 
from the school-walls. ‘ Which side of this room does the sun 
rise on ?’—* Does Church-lane run west or north? ’—‘ Whither 
does the brook flow that rises on Squash-hill?’ In this way the 
young scholar would in time be brought to comprehend the round 
world and his own position on it ; and probably with some clearer 
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perception of the truth and relation of things than if he had 
begun by rote ‘The earth is a terraqueous globe, depressed at 
the poles, consisting of,’ &c. &c. 

But we are all taught on the contrary plan. We begin at the 
wrong end, for, in the ladder of learning, Zyo, not Adam, is 
the true No. 1. We start from the Equator instead of High- 
street, and the result is the lamentable fact, that even educated 
men are strangers in their own country, and thousands die within 
the sound of Bow-bells who have never seen the inside of St. 
Paul’s. Topography then should precede geography. Yet 
perhaps there is not a schoolroom in England where a county 
map is.to be found hung up on the wall. Frightened by the 
remembrance of having been once the deluded subscriber to 
a Topographical Dictionary, even students have a horror of 
the word, and the subject is consigned, in expensive folios, 
to a few professed antiquaries, or to some eccentric member 
ofa county family, who emerges every third or fourth gene- 
ration to preserve a provincial dignity which he would not 
willingly let die. In its perfect form indeed, which implies 
unabridged documents, large illustrations, and lengthy pedigrees, 
a County History must ever keep aloof from the novi libri, the 
ride-and-read ephemerals of the railway book-stall, and stoutly 
stand up for the privileged form and bulk of its order—the last 
of the biblical barons ; but considering how much valuable topo- 
graphical lore of continental Europe an English traveller carries 
condensed in the red-covers of Albemarle-street, he may reason- 
ably look forward to be furnished ere long with some equally 
accurate and handy guide-books to his native land. Welcoming 
then the commencement, and awaiting the continuation of Mr. 
Murray’s Handbooks for the English counties, we will meanwhile 
pass in review some of the more substantial materials that exist 
for a popular history of Northamptonshire, a county by no means 
generally considered rich in salient points of interest. 

Northamptonshire, however, has the advantage of affording 
a good illustration of the natural progress and development of 
County History. Before Baker’s volumes, there already existed 
the earlier works of Morton and Bridges. Norden’s History, 
written in 1610, published in 1720, is little more than an index 
to the principal manors. John Morton, rector of Oxendon, 
published his ‘ Natural History of Northamptonshire’ in 1712, 
following, as he himself professes, the judicious Dr. Plot, the 
pioneer, in Oxfordshire and Staffordshire, in this branch of lite- 
rature. In the minute notices of physical phenomena by the 
writers of this school may be traced the first-fruits of Bacon’s 
exhortation to the exacter record of all such facts: ‘The history 
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of Monsters, vegetable, animal, and mineral,’ being the first on 
the philosopher’s list of the deficiencies of knowledge in his 
‘Advancement of Learning.’ Subsequent writers seemed bent 
on supplying this desideratum ; and Morton fills whole chapters 
with the marvels of white blackbirds, of pullets found with 
pins in their liver, of a pair of shoes cut out of cherry-stones, 
and of one ingenious gentleman who had a robin redbreast, 
who had not only learned some flageolet tunes, but spoke dis- 
tinctly several short sentences. He relates all the marvellous 
things he could gather, whether of mind or body: how a 
young man of Deane could write down ever so long a sermon 
without erring in one word, and how a worthy dame of Cos- 
grove lay-in, to the entire content of her husband, on seven- 
teen successive Christmas-days. In this way the laborious topo- 
graphist, who visited, as he records, every parish save three or 
four in the county, collected facts which the naturalists have 
since sorted and disposed. His classification of soils, unscientific 
as it is for modern exigence, may even now be found useful to 
the agriculturist ; and in his discussions on the trees suited to 
different localities, and on the Flora varying with the soil, he has 
anticipated many of the most valuable disquisitions of the modern 
phytologist. Of the history and antiquities of the county his 
notices are very brief, though he exhibits an example of that 
early school of topography, to which must be referred the uncon- 
genial combination of natural history and antiquities once uni- 
versal, and which still holds good among many provincial 
societies, and is enthroned in the fulness of its anomalous 
majesty in the British Museum. 

While Morton was publishing his Natural History of North- 
amptonshire, a native antiquary of more exclusive stamp was 
commencing his collections for its general history and antiquities. 
John Bridges, bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and holder of several 
lucrative offices in the Customs and Excise, was born at Barton 
Segrave in 1656; and having devoted the latter years of his life 
to a diligent study and visitation of everything connected with the 
antiquities of the county, died in 1724, before he had the oppor- 
tunity of digesting the vast and valuable mass of materials which, 
by the exertions of himself and his agents, he had accumulated. 
His MSS. fill thirty folio volumes, besides five quarto volumes of 
descriptions of churches collected for him, and four smaller volumes 
in his own hand. These are now to be found paged and indexed 
in the Bodleian Library ; but previously to their having secured 
so peaceful a resting-place, they underwent many perilous vicis- 
situdes, from which it is a marvel that they escaped so perfect. 
Left by Mr. Bridges as an heirloom to his family, they were 
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placed by his brother in the hands of Gibbons, a law bookseller, 
who circulated proposals for their publication by subscription, 
and engaged Dr. Jebb, a physician of Stratford, in Essex, to edit 
them. Before many numbers were given to the world the pub- 
lisher became bankrupt, and the MSS. remaining in the hands 
of the editor, who had received no compensation for his labours, 
were at length secured by Mr. Cartwright of Aynho, for his 
native county, and a local committee was formed to accomplish 
the publication of the work. ‘This was entrusted to the Rev. 
Peter Whalley, a master at Christ’s Hospital: but fresh 
delay arose from the death of Sir Thomas Cave, chairman of 
the committee, and the entire work was not published till 
1791, more than seventy years from Bridges’ first collection. 
Mr. Whalley’s part.was very inadequately performed. He pro- 
fesses indeed to have added little of his own except what he 
compiled from Wood and Dugdale, and so easy a matter as 
the continuation of the lists of incumbents and lords of manors 
is left unattempted. The value of these two folio volumes is 
entirely due to Bridges; his manorial collections are very full, 
but unsystematic and imperfect; had his papers been properly 
arranged, he would, in Baker’s estimation, have equalled Dugdale. 

The delay and difficulties which Bridges’ work encountered 
did not discourage a further attempt. While the squires and 
parsons of Northamptonshire were turning over the pages of 
their newly-acquired treasure, to look up their own pedigrees 
and parishes, there was a little boy at school at Northampton, 
who had probably never seen,his gigantic rival, but who, in his 
quiet way, was meditating a local history of his own, and for 
whose reward his schoolmaster, in those days when caligraphy 
flourished though the name was unknown, elaborately executed, 
in the most approved style of clerkly flourishing—and what 
greater honour could be paid a youthful author in those palmy 
days of penmanship ?—an ornamental title-page to his pupil’s 
MS. ‘ History of Northampton, by G. Baker, aged 13.’ This was 
the nucleus of Mr. Baker’s great work, which, had he had strength 
and encouragement enough to have completed, would, for com- 
bined fulness and accuracy, have ranked first in the stately pro- 
cession of County Histories. 

In 1815, twenty-one years from his youthful essay, he issued 
the prospectus for a county history, and in 1822 the first part 
appeared. From that time he devoted himself uninterruptedly 
to his task. His conscientious accuracy, and the special labour 
which he bestowed upon the pedigrees, delayed the appearance 
of the subsequent parts to intervals of four years, exhausted the 
patience of subscribers, and terminated with the fifth part in 

1841. 
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1841. At that time 220 of his original subscribers had failed 


him, and, with health and means exhausted, he was compelled to 
bring the publication to a close, adding another to the many 
noble torsos which it has been the fate of Northamptonshire to 
produce. Of the county publications at the head of this paper, 
five have never been brought to the perfect condition contem- 
plated by their authors. Like the unfinished buildings of 
Lieveden and Rothwell, they may be regarded as monuments of 
those who began to build without counting the cost; but they 
also lift up their testimony against the lukewarmness of a wealthy 
proprietary who were unable to appreciate the sacrifices made in 
a cause which mainly tended to their glorification. Death, or 
discouragement worse than death, cut short the labours which 
were in every case given without reference to private gain, but 
simply from a love of the subject, and the hope of doing a public 
good ; but a county can be as thankless as a prince or a corpo- 
ration. In Mr. Baker’s case there was so rare a combination of 
qualifications, that his neighbours were doubly wrong in not taking 
advantage of his willing dedication of his talents to their service ; 
but, with a few honourable exceptions, he received no hearty 
support, and he wanted himself those ample means without 
which no man can with prudence devote himself to such a task. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether a county history be not 
too great a work for the life and powers of one man. The age 
is too fast and impatient for decennial parts, and folios cannot 
accommodate themselves to these times of handbooks and rapid 
movement; and the local information which Mr. Cobden has 
truly indicated as so greedily sought by provincials is not of 
Domesday but of yesterday. Mr. Baker felt the want of cordial 
co-operation more than his diminished fortune ; and he lived 
to witness with a heavy heart the dispersion, in 1842, by 
auction, of his library and collections. Unfortunately the most 
important portion was not secured in the county:* the chief 
MSS. and cartularies were destined by Lord Spencer for Althorp, 
but he was anticipated, by a few hours, by Sir Thomas Phillips, 
who has added them to his unequalled collection at Middle- 
Hill. 

Baker's valuable history is, however, as far as it reaches, com- 
plete: his plan has been to give, first the etymology of each 
parish ; the extent and boundaries ; the produce of the soil ; the 


* It may be useful to future historians to note that the prints and illustrations 
were purchased by Lord Lilford, the Saxon and Roman remains by Sir Henry 
Dryden, while the Acts of Parliament and other printed papers relating to the 
oo have been subsequently added to the library at Althorp by the present 
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possessors of it, including its manorial, monastic, and ecclesias- 
tical history ; the buildings on it; and the eminent natives or 
residents. It is based on the local divisions of hundreds, not on 
the feudal divisions of the Domesday tenants in capite, as, suit- 
ably for northern districts, has been done by Whitaker and 
Hunter. In the elaboration and accuracy of its pedigrees it is 
unsurpassed, ‘What toile hath been taken ’—it is the motto of 
his first number—‘ as no man thinketh, so no man believeth, but 
he that hath made the tryall;’ and he himself tells us towards 
the close, ‘I have frequently spent days and even nights in endea- 
vouring to ascertain a single fact, or clear up a doubtful point, 
which, when accomplished, would scarcely add a single line to 
the narrative ;’ often, doubtless, not a word. Nor is it only in- 
defatigable industry that is required in elucidating the history 
of county families; a strong moral courage, and a determined 
love of truth, are often necessary to disperse the misconceptions 
and expose the apocryphal genealogies of hosts whose bread you 
are eating, and of landlords who are placing their title-deeds in 
your hands, This was, at all hazards, honestly done by Mr. 
Baker. 

In this, as in all other research, Mr, Baker was assisted by his 
sister, who still survives him, She had been the companion of 
his journeys, his amanuensis, his fellow-labourer, especially in 
the natural history ; and had made drawings for, and even en- 
graved, some of the plates for his great work. ‘To the oppor- 
tunities afforded her when she rode through the county, by her 
brother’s side, from village to village, we are indebted for the 
Glossary of Northamptonshire, which follows as a fitting ap- 
pendix to the county history. The tongue of Northamptonshire 
is singularly pure; Fuller says of it: ‘ The language of the 
common people is generally the best of any shire in England ;’ 
and gives as a proof, that a hand-labouring man of this county, 
though acknowledging words above his comprehension in the 
metrical Psalms, assured him that the last translation of the 
Bible agreed perfectly with the common speech of this county. 
Nowhere will an educated stranger have so little difficulty in 
understanding and being understood, and this not only from the 
purity of pronunciation, (so much the more remarkable from the 
broad provincialisms of Leicestershire and Buckinghamshire on 
either side,) but from the local words being so apt and expressive 
that, even when unfamiliar, the sound at once suggests the sense. 
The new curate inquiring among his people, is at no loss when 
he is told that the school-girl just gone out to service is very 
unked in her new place; that the younger sister is nesh ; that the 
baby is uncommon perky ; that the old man gets moffling in his 
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speech, and hockling and crimpling in his walk; that they have 
hard work to scrattle on; that their John, whom they set such 
store by, has taken to gammocking ways, and keeps company with 
that flothering, gidling thing at the lodge, who glines at him every 
time she passes. 

From the central position of the county, we should naturally 
expect to find the Anglo-Saxon element predominant; and such 
is the fact, Words from the well of English undefiled linger here, 
though elsewhere extinct, many of which are quite recoverable to 
general use, and worthy of being recovered. The gleeds on the 
hearth flaze or domber ; the goldspink fluskers out of the bush; the 
drowhing water-blob hangs its head; the gaffer, who set the men 
to fey out the dike (where the earth was coalched in by the goggy 
and hassocky ground), scotched their wage, because they went 
lowhing and shackling about. The midland district being the 
stronghold of Anglo-Saxon, justifies Miss Baker in the insertion 
of many words which, though not peculiar to the county, yet 
being omitted in the general dictionaries, may be justly claimed 
by Northants, and makes us regret that she did not extend her 
field over the whole of mid-England. Yet limited as is its range, 
the Glossary has far more than a local value. The provincial 
dialects hitherto published have been chiefly curious from their 
rude spelling, the broadness of their brogue, their eccentric and 
abnormal forms; but, in the midland district, not only have we 
old Saxon words rather than provincial vulgarisms, but we stand 
on the native ground of Shakspeare and Dryden. The worth 
then of the Northamptonshire Glossary is above its abstract 
philological interest. While it deals with English in its best 
and purest forms, it elucidates by actual example, far safer than 
the guesses of commentators, some of the most knotty passages 
and most obscure allusions of our great authors. Miss Baker’s 
book supplies a large number of words still in use, that illustrate 
our great poet, and which may have flowed, with the stream of 
the storied Avon, from Northamptonshire into Warwickshire. 
The buck-wash, if not the buck-basket of Sir John, still remains ; 
and here the worshipful knight might yet be melancholy as a 
gib-cat.* The shepherd still gives his beast Bottom’s bottle of 
hay. The cute clown still knows a hawk from a hernshaw. The 
baby wears its biggen. The children still make their fantastic 
garlands of long-purples, and ladies’-smocks, and kecks, and crow- 
flowers, and gillifers. The pansy, or Pinkeney-John, is still 
called by maids ‘ love-ta-idlencen.’ The spinsters and the knitters 





. Bishop Percy, in his note on the pomes of Shakspeare, where the word 


occurs, says, ‘A gib-cat is the common term 
counties, to express a he cat,’ 
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in the sun do still chant their lace-songs * at the open door. The 
‘nine-men’s morris’ of Shakspeare is the ‘ nine-peg-morris’ of 
Clare ; and 


‘ The quaint mazes in the wanton green’ 


may still be seen traced on the turf at Boughton. 

The folk-lore of the county is abundant, but not much of it 
peculiar; it has been admirably illustrated by Miss Baker, for- 
tunate in having for reference a local poet so rich as Clare, an 
actor in the rustic sports and pastimes he so vividly describes— 


‘ for he himsen 
Joined in the sun-tanned group the feast to share.’ 


The traditions and customs given at length by Mr. Sternberg 
are for the most part too general, and some of them savour more 
of Germany than Northamptonshire. Of course the bees frow 
or die, if their master’s death be not announced to them by tap- 
ping the skep ; of course April-fools are made on the lst of April, 
and hot-cross-buns on Good Friday ; of course valentines are 
sent on the 14th of February, and the children go a-valentining 
from house to house gathering pence and any apples that remain 
in return for their ‘Good morrow.’ Christmas has not the para- 
mount honours that it elsewhere gains, but, in the words of the 
native poet— 
‘ The singing waits, a merry throng, 
At early morn, with simple skill 
Yet imitate the angel’s song, 
And chant the Christmas ditty still.’ 


Dyzemas-day is more peculiar in name and observance, though 
now perhaps obsolete. It was the local name for Childermas or 
Holy Innocents, and was deemed unlucky for the commencement 
of any undertaking, and even imparted its ill omen throughout 
the year to the day of the week on which it fell. Plough-Monday 
still obtains ; the plough-witches or bullocks go their rounds with 
their faces reddled, one of the party dressed as a female, and all 
bedizened with ribbons and shreds of finery ; the plough which 
they used to carry with them, and with which they would 
threaten to turn up the lawn of those who refused to give them. 
largess, is now abandoned. With Shrove-Tuesday comes the 
pancake-bell rung at noon, and flour or pancake-money is still 
given to enable the poor women to turn the cake in the pan on. 





* Miss Baker gives this rude specimen, which Shakspeare may have heard :— 
‘ Nineteen long lines being over my down, 
The faster I work it ’ll shorten my score, 
Bat if I do play, it Il stick to a stay, 
So high ho! little fingers, and twank it away.’ 
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that day. Mid-Lent Sunday is Mothering-Sunday, from the 
children coming home to their mothers at that time. Palm- 
Sunday is called Fig-Sunday, when both rich and poor indulge 
in the fruit, with which the ‘Northampton market is always more 
than usually supplied on the previous Saturday. On Easter- 
Sunday new gloves at least must be put on. Beating the bounds, 
called here processioning, takes place on Holy Thursday ; and 
the year of local customs closes with St. Andrew’s-day, when 
the lace-makers, whose patron saint he is, go “tandering, or 
merrymaking, in a masquerading sort of carnival unknown at 
- other seasons, and keep up the revels with cups of eldern wine. 
But this, with— 
‘ many precious rites 

And customs of our rural ancestry 

Are gone, or stealing from us.’ 

The county of Northants is the midmost of the midlands ; 
hence, from its distance from the sea, and the former difficulty 
of procuring fresh fish, the proverb that ‘the mayor of North- 
ampton opens oysters with his dagger.’ It runs in a wedge- 
shape, three times as long as it is broad, for 66 miles in a north- 
east direction, from the high land of Edgehill to the fens be- 
yond Peterborough, touching nine other counties, in which it is 
unique. It is singular also in having no rivers but what are 
natives. Independent of all other counties, it distributes its own 
streams in every direction from the two great watersheds, one 
lying between Brackley and Banbury, whence flow the Cherwell, 
the Ouse, and the Leam; while from Naseby height, the Nene, 
the Welland, and the Avon flow in opposite directions into the 
Wash and the Bristol Channel. This has given rise to the 
vulgar local belief that Naseby is the highest ground in England. 
In fact, though high table-land, it is not the highest in the county, 
being little more than 600 feet above the level of the sea, while 
Arbury Hill is 800. The long narrow shape of the county, 
though its main geologic stratum is oolitic, necessarily em- 
braces great variety of soil, as well as diversity of interests and 
habits of the people. The general richness of the soil makes it 
particularly favourable for grazing, for which it is now most 
famous. Beasts are bought in the spring from the droves of 
Devons, Herefords, Scotch, Irish, or Welch cattle which are 
brought to the fairs and markets, and are fattened off the land, 
without any artificial food, supplying the London market from 
July to December, the best being reserved, after a little oil-cake, 
for the great Christmas market. It is only within this century 
that graziers have wintered lean stock to gnaw the rough grass 
and fog, which were formerly raked up and burnt. Grazing 
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land that will feed a bullock and a sheep per acre may be let 
for 3/.; but this is the very highest class—the average rent would 
not much exceed thirty shillings. 

As a consequence of the goodness of the soil, there is little 
waste or common ground. ‘ No mosses, mears, fells, and heaths,’ 
says Fuller, ‘ which elsewhere fill so many shires with much 
emptiness ; and Morton boasts that there are ‘no rugged and 
unsightly mountains, no naked and craggy rocks, no vast and 
solitary woods’ —a Beeotian view of a fine country in which few 
but landlords would now acquiesce. The want of wood* re- 
marked upon by Norden, Camden, and all the old writers, must 
refer to the scarcity of hedgerow timber in the then uninclosed 
fields, as the forests of Rockingham, Salcey, and Whittlebury 
must at all times have rescued it from the reproach in which 
Morton glories, Still the shire must needs rest mainly on Fuller's 
boast, as ‘being an apple without core to be cut out or rind to 
be thrown away.’ Drayton in his ‘ Polyolbion,’ which hits so 
happily the characteristics of our English counties, says of our 
shire— 

‘ The worst foot of her earth is equal with their best ’— 


but his muse is sorely pressed for local themes, and with great 
judgment finds the only poetry of the county in the ‘delightful 


bowers’ of old Rockingham forest, and the lawns of Benefield, 
where the deer lie ‘in platted fog.’ A course at Kelmarsh, whose 
strong hares Morton notices, is the local speciality with which 
Drayton crowns his description of Northants. 

The want of picturesqueness, arising from the monotonous out- 
line of the undulations of the ground—Horace Walpole speaks 
of the dumpling hills of Northamptonshire—aggravated by the 
ever-recurring ridge-and-furrow, is not relieved by much beauty 
of timber. The ash, the favourite of the Anglo-Saxons—and 
there are dotterel trees yet remaining whose roots seem almost 
to claim tenure on that distant era—is the staple timber-tree, 
the weed of the county, the ash-keys germinating here as freely 
as the acorn in Warwickshire. There are single oaks venerable 
from their age and associations, but fine elms are scarcer; 
Lilford can boast some of the best elm avenues ; those splendid 
lines, forty miles in all, set by ‘ John the Planter,’ at the Duke 
of Montague’s, Boughton, being unfortunately of an inferior 
variety. The timber-merchants still give the highest prices 
for Northamptonshire ash, as they did a century and a half 
ago, when 100 ash-trees sold for 1500/7. Morton (1712) gives us 


* Hence the proverb—‘ He that must eat a buttered faggot, let him go to 
Northampton.’ 
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a curious hint of the first spark rising from the great smithy of 
England, ‘The smiths of Bromicham do usually once in a year 
make a journey hither for ash-timber, for the doors of bellows.’ 
An ash timber-sale is still an interesting gathering. Buyers are 
invited to meet the auctioneer at some point bordering on a high 
road, and accompany him round the lots of trees that have been 
blazed, and which are still standing; a little al fresco refreshment 
gives spirit to. the biddings ; a sawpit and huts are afterwards 
made on the spot, and the top-and-lop sold to the poor. Ash now 
fetches about 2s. 6d. a foot. It is a good tree that sells for 107. 
The ash-spinnies are almost a local characteristic. They are 
usually kept in the landlord’s hand, and cut down every fourteen 
years ; the poles and wavers are stacked in convenient lots, and 
sold to make fleaks and field-gates. 

The rich pastures and fat beasts for which Northants is now 
famous were not its boast of old. When the woodlanders stocked 
up their forests, and the fen-men drained their marshes, it was for 
the plough to follow, and the universal rig-and-thurrow of the 
pasture-ground, their only mode of draining, still tells the tale. 
A century ago it was essentially a grain and wool country. 
The woolstaplers of Brackley and Northampton were the local 
magnates, and the weavers of serges, tammies, and shalloons were 
more numerous than the shoemakers of the present day. ‘ Shep- 
herding,’ still applied to the care of cattle, speaks of the former 
flocks. The forests also, yet earlier, supplied mast for the large 
herds of swine that were once kept. Norden (1610) speaks of 
the great number of kyne; ‘ but what made me most to marvayle 
were the great heards of swyne, a beast altogether unprofitable 
till he comes to the slaughter.’ This glances at the sheep and 
oxen, kept rather for wool and work than for meat. Many modes 
of local life have passed away—the charcoal-burners, and the swine- 
herds of the forest, the woad-huts,* the coursing of Kelmarsh, the 
rabbit warrens of Moulton; then the plough, the flock and the 
herd have succeeded each other, and some old features re-appear, 
as in the iron-works of the woodlands, more than restored 
in the gigantic furnaces of Heyford. It is now only a question 
whether it is cheaper to bring the ironstone to the coalpits, or the 
coal to the iron soil. At present Mahomet and the Mountain 
interchange civilities. The knot would have been cut had the 
shaft sunk at Kingsthorpe in 1836 found the coal it sought for. 
By a curious contradiction, not uncommon in the history of phy- 
sical discovery, while the iron-stone lay thick upon the surface of 





* ‘Least wooded, most woaded’ of any county. Woad, a most exhausting crop, 
and requiring the richest land, is now supplanted, as a blue, dye, by indigo, and 
lingers only in a few places in Lincolnshire. if 
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half the county, as unheeded as the gold of California and Aus- 
tralia, people were busily employed in boring into the bowels of 
the earth for its cousin coal, which all geologists agreed could 
not possibly be found in such a formation. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the Bucklands and Sedgwicks, the attempt was perse- 
vered in at Kingsthorpe, a suburb of the county-town, and a shaft 
sunk to the depth of 215 feet, 150 of which were through blue 
clunch ; the shareholders, most of whom were servants and persons 
of very limited means and knowledge, induced by the magnificent 
prospects, and the small demand on 3/. shares, were, it is said, 
further stimulated by occasional samples of coal that opportunely 
appeared in the auger at desponding moments. Within the present 
year a prospectus, proposing to revive this mad scheme, fortunately 
met with the success it deserved ; but the tall chimney shaft still 
remains to mark the Kingsthorpe folly, though its neighbours 
may feel secure that they will never see it smoke with native coal. 

Morton notices the iron-stone in the red-land of Rothwell and 
elsewhere, but expressly says ‘there is no iron ore to be met 
with in this county’ (p. 549). He was puzzled by the ‘ Ferraria’ 
of Edward the Confessor, noted in Domesday at Gretton and 
Corby, and which probably were of yet older date, and by the 
great quantity of slags found in all the old forest land; but he 
accounts for it by supposing that the Saxons must have brought 
their iron from other places to be smelted here, on account of the 
abundance of wood, as if wood were not at that time equally 
abundant throughout the island. In the reign of Henry II. four 
royal furnaces are mentioned as existing at Geddington; and 
petards and mangonels were made there as late as 9 Henry III. 
As coal was not in use till centuries later, nor, if it had been, 
would have paid, for smelting purposes, the cost of its carriage 
until railways were in being, the manufacture became obsolete 
when the wood was exhausted, and the very existence of the 
material, daily turned up to the light of the sun, was utterly 
forgotten till it was re-discovered about four years ago. The 
iron-stone is said to have been first recalled into notice by a 
Birmingham traveller along the North-Western line observing 
blocks of it brought to mend the roads near one of the sta- 
tions. Thus the iron road led and paved the way to its own 
resources, A short branch line from Lord Palmerston’s estate 
at Duston now carries the stone to the new furnaces in the 
neighbourhood, while a yet larger amount from the neighbour- 
hood of Northampton is sent down the main line into Stafford- 
shire. The ultimate success of the manufacturing projects is 
at present doubtful, but the squires of Northants, who peti- 
tioned against the introduction of the railway from apprehension 
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of their sheep’s fleeces being soiled by the passing trains, need 
be in no present fear, as they were but lately, of having the 
country blackened by iron blasts, Meanwhile landlords are 
receiving at the rate of 200/. per acre for land, to be restored to 
them in working condition, after the abstraction of the iron- 
stone. 

The air of the county is keen and bracing, and the health and 
longevity of its inhabitants beyond the average of the kingdom. 
The celebrated Northampton Tables, the foundation of all the 
Life Insurance calculations, were framed by Dr. Price on the 
Bills of Mortality kept in the parish of All Saints, Northampton, 
considered at that time as a fair average for insurers and insured : 
the increased general longevity has now caused them to be 
abandoned as too favourable to the offices, The Northampton 
Bills, however, have a more poetical claim to fame. The clerk 
of All Saints, whose business it was to deliver them yearly to the 
Mayor and other worthy inhabitants, was accustomed, with the 
view to the augmentation of his Christmas-box, to accompany 
them with a copy of verses. No doubt the subject was growing 
oppressive and the theme a little threadbare, when John Cox, 
who held the important office in 1787, hearing that Cowper was 
staying at Weston Favell, walked over to ask the poet to favour 
him with a copy of mortuary verses, Cowper, in a letter to 
Lady Hesketh, humorously describes the interview. On his 
referring the plain, decent, elderly personage who sat before him 
to a namesake Cox, a statuary and a first-rate maker of verses, 
the clerk answered that he had already borrowed help from him, 
but that he was a gentleman of so much reading that the people 
of the town could not understand him. The simple, good-natured 
Cowper came to the relief of his petitioner, and for seven suc- 
cessive years furnished the mortuary verses which now appear in 
the poet’s collected works, and which founded at the same time 
the fame and the fortune of John Cox. The custom is still 
retained, and offers a fair opening for an aspiring native poet in a 
field which Cowper did not disdain to occupy. 

Remarkably free from epidemics, its high average elevation 
makes it a trying climate for pulmonary complaints. Consump- 
tion and rheumatism are its prevalent scourges. A subsoil of 
stiff clay and the abundance of grazing-land foster damp. ‘ Cold 
singly, or damp singly,’ says Dr. Robertson,* the great medical 
authority of the county, ‘may be successfully resisted by the 
human frame, but when they act im concert they constitute the 
pestilence that walketh in noon-day,’ The extensive system of 





* In an admirable address, which oe | touches on all the characteristics of 


the county, in the ‘ Report of the Provincial Medical Association.’ Hereford. 1845. 
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drainage which is being adopted in every direction, and for 
the outlet of which the ground is remarkably favourable, will 
soon reduce the latter of these two evils. ‘The writer of the 
‘ Magna Britannia,’ in 1738, assigns as a reason for the healthi- 
ness of the county, one which would hardly be accepted in these 
coast-frequenting days. ‘The air of Northants is exceedingly 
pleasant and wholesome, the sea being so remote that it is not 
infected with its noisome fumes.’ 

Northamptonshire, a part of the district once occupied by the 
Coritani, contains few traces of its earliest inhabitants, and can 
exhibit no British remains above-ground. The Rollright circle 
in Oxfordshire is the nearest existing vestige; but antiquaries 
have not failed to trace British earthworks at Borough and 
Arbury hills, at Rockingham, and elsewhere. ‘Though Roman 
and later encampments have superseded the original extructions, 
the tracks of an earlier people are still discoverable on those 
heights which must needs have been the first spots to be seized 
on when war was the normal state of the country. On Borough 
Hill the excavations made by Mr. Baker discovered some of that 
rude sun-baked pottery, the characteristics of which, the wide 
mouths of the jars, the parallel linés and zigzag ornament, are 
considered to mark them as British, 

The Romans have left more distinct marks in the portion of 
Watling-street which runs across the south-west of the county, 
dividing lordship from lordship, from Towcester (Lactodorum ?) 
to Lilbourne ( Tripontium?), and in Ermine-street, which entering 
by Caistor branches off at Upton; one line, the Forty-foot Way, 
leading to Stamford, the other, the Long Dyke, to West Deep- 
ing. The Car Dyke | runs from Peterborough to East Deeping. 
Along both Ermine and Watling streets Roman remains have 
continually been turned up, and not only in their immediate 
neighbourhood, but throughout the whole county, isolated tracks 
of the Romans have been discovered, proving a very extensive 
settlement of the conquerors in this rich midland soil. The 
most considerable are the tessellated pavements discovered at 
Weldon in 1738, at Cotterstock in 1736, at Nether Heyford, and 
more lately at Harpole and Whittlebury, The twenty-seven 
Roman sites given to this county by Reynolds in his ter Bri- 
tanniarum might now be trebled.| 

We cannot enter on the great antiquarian tilt-yard of the last 
century—-the Roman Itineraries; but must leave Leland, Fulk, 
Talbot, Camden, Gough, Gale, Morton, Stukeley, Baxter, 
Horsley, Pennant, Reynolds, and the rest, to fight out their own 
battles. We were inclined to adopt Baker’s suggestion that 
Burntwalls near Daventry is :the ancient Benaventa of the 
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Britons and the Issanavaria of the Romans; but Mr. Botfield, in 
a paper in the ‘ Archzologia,’* has newer lights, and draws from 
Issanavaria the traces of Shawney, where he would place it ; 
while from Benaventa, Baker extracts the root of the modern 
Daventry, though fatal to its current pronunciation, and the 
rebus on its seal of 1595, where a savage nondescript, half 
Highlander, half Saracen, is designed to represent a Dane, who 
stands with his hatchet ready to cut down a devoted tree. From 
these nominal riddles it is better to turn to those material 
evidences, the remarkable and extensive earthworks, the largest, 
perhaps, says Baker, in the kingdom, which crown the neigh- 
bouring heights of Borough Hill ; and indeed no one can mount 
its commanding summit and survey the various lesser hills that 
rise below him on every side, without being convinced that so 
sovereign a position must have been occupied from the earliest 
period of military speculation and defence. Since the enclosure 
the plough is gradually effacing the marks of rampart and foss, 
and the line of circumvallation, which enclosed an area of about 
150 acres, is in many parts utterly erased. [Excavations were 
made here in 1823, by Baker, on the conjectured site of the 
Pretorium, and part of the hypocaust, a tessellated pavement, and 
a few articles of the bathing toilette, were brought to light. The 
researches, at that time stopped, were, owing to a more obliging 
tenant, resumed in 1852 by Mr. Botfield with great success, and 
the result communicated in the paper noted below. Mr. Baker 
here opened also the range of tumuli, though in some cases he 
had been forestalled; the arms and other remains, figured in his 
History, were of both ante and post Roman date, and are now in 
Sir H. Dryden’s safe keeping. On this hill races from time 
immemorial were continued at intervals, till they were ‘ cried 
down’ on the hill being enclosed in 1805; and the course over 
which British and Roman horses doubtless ran has given way to 
its modern representative at Northampton, where the Pytchley 
Hunt races constitute a popular and improving spring meeting, 
which has lately paid homage to archwology by the institution of 
the St. Liz stakes. 

But the most thoroughly Roman spot in the county is that of 
Caistor ( Durobrive), whose name, like that of the neighbouring 
village of Chesterton, denotes its Latin origin. Histories of the 
place have been written both by Gough{ and Artis, { and the 





* “Account of Discoveries made on Borough Hill,’—Archaol., 1852. 

+ ‘Gibson and Gough’s Castor,’ 2nd edit, 1819,—WMiscel. Antig., No. VIII. 

t ‘The Durobrive of Antoninus illustrated in the remains of Castor, Northants.’ 
By E. T. Artis. 1828, The Durobrivian pottery was a distinct ware, of superior 
quality, and more elegantly worked than that of the Upchurch district. 
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amount of Roman remains from time to time dug up, and the 
series of coins, from Trajan to Valens, are very considerable and 
still continue to be found. Artis’ excellent map shows Roman 
villas, iron-works, kilns for bricks and potteries, and pavements, 
scattered ‘thick as thick’ over the whole parish and neighbour- 
hood. ‘The tessellated pavements are very fine—one has been 
restored and relaid in the dairy-house at Milton. If pavements 
and roads are to be taken as tests of civilization, Minton and 
Macadam have scarcely yet achieved for Britain the position 
which her earliest conquerors impressed on their distant province. 
Our cosy carpets have probably to answer for the lack of the 
tessellated and encaustic pavements which were among the glories 
of Roman and medizval art; but before the age of iron trams the 
mail-coach traveller knew of no road so certainly good as when 


‘before him lay 
For many a league the Roman way,’ 


and was sure of a straight cut and firm bottom, and wide way- 
side turf, when he once got on the line of Watling-street. The 
rules for road-making were most minute ; there were five distinct 
layers, each of which has its special material and name. Ina 
cause tried last year at Northampton respecting a wayside 
encroachment, the point turned on the width of Roman roads, 
and the rich antiquarian lore of Mr. M. H. Bloxam was called 
into evidence; and in Mr. Botfield’s excavations on Borough 
Hill, it was found that a fox had made his earth in the flue of a 
Roman hypocaust : thus strangely are distant ages brought into 
contact, and thus deeply was the Roman conqueror’s footstep 
impressed upon the soil ! 

The state of the Roman buildings, generally indicating the 
ravages of fire, prepense devastation, and sudden abandonment, 
confirms the tradition of the rapid relapse into barbarism which 
took place on the departure of the Romans. ‘The Roman ele- 
ment that remained must have been very small ; and the gene- 
rations that succeeded cared not to occupy the elegant villas of 
their former masters, but seem to have wreaked their vengeance 
on the works of a dominant people, whose occupancy, though it 
had passed from military tenure, was yet, like our hold in India, 
an isolated domestication, which had never amalgamated with 
the mass of the people. The ruder Northmen were of a more 
congenial spirit, and joined with the native British in trampling 
down the luxury and arts which the Romans had bequeathed 
them ; nor was it till the revival of the faith by the mission of 
Augustine that Britain recovered its civilization, again from the 
hand of now Christian Rome. 

Of 
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Of the happier Christian Anglo-Saxon period, Northampton- 
shire presents, in the church of Brixworth, the earliest and most 
complete example in the kingdom. The Roman bricks rebuilt 
up in the walls, and the basilican plan, are embodied with that 
earliest ecclesiastical style in England which a foregone theory 
only would hesitate to pronounce as Saxon. In a very elaborate 
and interesting paper, Mr. Poole* has clearly demonstrated two 
distinct ante-Norman periods in the existing church. The fen 
country of Peterborough, then Medeshamstead, in the kingdom of 
Mercia, was the main scene of Saxon history; and the legends 
of Guthlac of Croyland and his sister Peaga, who left her name 
in Peakirk, are among the most interesting records of those times. 
The singular Saxon monument, still preserved in the cathedral at 
Peterborough, originally standing in the graveyard, erected to re- 
cord the murder of Abbot Hedda and eighty-four of his monks 
killed by the Danes in 870, is the oldest existing Christian monu- 
ment in Britain. It is mentioned by Ingulphus, whose dimensions 
and inscription all but exactly accord with the existing tomb, 

Besides the rude transitional work of Brixworth there are 
Saxon works of higher finish in the towér of Earl’s Barton, and 
in the tower and chancel arches of Brigstock and Whittering ; 
but it is Barnack that affords the grandest example of this period, 
not only in the county but in the kingdom. The noble tower- 
arch, which, after having been partially closed for five hundred 
years, has lately been opened, displays with the windows, door- 
way, niches, and ornaments of the tower, the singular transitionary 
work of builders passing, for the first time, from the use of wood 
to that of stone, and cutting their unwonted material, and em- 
ploying it in construction, like joiners rather than masons, It is 
seldom that such a passing and momentary phase of art can be 
caught, and as it were historically photographed, for future ages, 
as it is in the petrified carpentry of Barnack. It is only just 
that this mother of many churches (for out of the quarries of 
Barnack rag—the ‘hills and holes’ of its neighbourhood—was 
dug the stone which built Peterborough and Croyland, Thorney 
and Ramsey, Ely and Bury St. Edmund’s) should have so inte- 
resting a church of its own. The two stones in Caistor Field, 
ona land still called St. Edmund’s Balk, bux popularly said to mark 
the flight of Robin Hood’s arrows, were probably connected with 
tolls paid in the conveyance of Barnack stone. A torso, of dis- 
tinctly classical type and of native stone, in possession of the 
present rector, shows that the Romans were acquainted with the 
quarries, which are now exhausted, 





e * «Reports of Northampton Arch. Soc.,’ vol, i, p. 122. 
Vol. 101.—No. 201. Cc 
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It has been attempted of late to refer the peculiar interlaced 
and serpentine ornaments, such as exist in the tower of Barnack, 
to a Danish origin; but the Danes must be hailed as the de- 
stroyers rather than the builders of churches. ‘That they pierced 
inward as far as Northampton is certain, that town having suf- 
fered much, under Sweyn and,Canute, from 917 to 1015. We 
have disposed of the popular legend which brings them to 
Da’entry, but local tradition not unreasonably connects them 
with Daneshill, near Northampton, and lays the scene of a battle 
at Danesmoor, in the parish of Edgcote, where is also preserved 
this rhyme :— 

‘If we can Padwell overgoe and Horstone we can see, 
Then lords of England we shall be.’ 

The lines refer to a neighbouring spring and landmark ; but the 
prophecy probably belongs to the battle fought on this spot in 1469, 
in which a large body of Welsh under the Earl of Pembroke were 
utterly routed by the Yorkists. The old belief in Danish sacking 
and burning still holds among the common people ; and the trace 
of their power is discovered in the name Danes-money, given to 
the old coins found by the rustics, and in the Dane-weed ( Lryn- 
gium campestre), which, from its only known habitat, is oftener 
called the Watling-street thistle—either name emphatically re- 
jecting it from the indigenous British flora, 

The Norman period was an important one for Northampton ; 
and various historical personages group round the central figure 
of Simon de St. Liz. He had come over in the train of the Con- 
queror, who designed to reward him with the hand of his niece 
Judith, the wealthy widow of Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, 
by some called first Earl of Northampton; but, luckily for 
Simon, he was lame of a leg, and Judith—she is called by 
Ingulphus ‘ impiissima Jezabel’—scorned a limping bridegroom. 
Whether her daughter Maude had much choice given her does 
not appear; but on the mother’s refusal, the king made over the 
young heiress to the brave knight, whose personal defect was 
more than compensated by the noble qualities of his mind. ‘This 
is the first great name in Northampton annals, He it was who 
rebuilt and fortified the town, raised the castle on the hill towards 
the west-gate, and refounded and endowed with All-Hallows and 
the other ten churches of the town and divers estates, the great 
Cluniac priory of St, Andrew’s, which yet, with Norman heart, 
he made a dependency on the Abbey of St. Mary at a Charité on 
the Loire. The town had been given him by the Conqueror to 
find shoes for his horses: thus its sporting and shoemaking wére 
early combined, and its prentice hand tried in iron, not in leather. 
Simon went as a crusader to the Holy Land, and was making his 
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second pilgrimage when he died on his road thither, and was 
buried in the Abbey of St. Mary, on the banks of his beloved 
Loire. Though no historical document connects the Round 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Northampton with his name, 
and though it was not among those assigned by him to St. 
Andrew’s Priory, but made over to that community by Henry L, 
there can be little doubt, from the style of the architecture of the 
church and from the antecedents of the crusading Earl of North- 
ampton, that this interesting building is connected with him, 
either as its founder or as a memorial raised by his widow to her 
husband’s devotion to the ‘sacred and salutary’ Church of the 
Resurrection in the Holy Land. There is evidence of Maude’s 
faithful interest in the town of Northampton and in her husband’s 
memory ; but, in the kingly disposal of rich widows, she was soon 
bestowed by Henry I. on his brother-in-law David, afterwards 
king of Scotland, whose name appears as confirming grants, pro- 
bably in right and in regard of his wife, to St. Andrew’s Priory. 

How Henry I. kept high festival here at Easter, and Stephen 
held councils, must pale before the scene in which Thomas-d- 
Becket stands forth, the pre-eminent figure, as ever, in the history 
of his time. At the castle of Northampton met, in 1164, the 
great council to which Becket was summoned on his refusal to 
ratify the Constitutions of Clarendon. The Archbishop lodged at 
St. Andrew’s Priory near at hand, and as he rode, day by day, to 
the castle, with that skilful horsemanship so witching to the 
crowd, he gracefully reined in his palfrey before the throng of 
favouring citizens who pressed round their Saxon primate. On 
the morning of the 18th of October, apparelled in the gorgeous 
vestments in which he had celebrated the mass of St. Stephen, as 
he approached the castle, he seized the crozier from the hand of 
him who usually bore it, and entering the great hall, made his 
solemn appeal to the spiritual Cesar of Rome, and slowly and 
haughtily withdrew. In the dead of that same night, disguised 
as a monk, with two companions and a single attendant, he fled, 
making on foot the first twenty-five miles of the journey, which 
eventually landed him on the coast of Flanders. ‘Three hundred 
years after, the memory of his extraordinary fate was familiar 
enough to lead the citizens of Northampton to found the hospital 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury; and a spring, on the outskirts of 
the town, violated with the Gothic of the nineteenth century, yet 
retains the name of Becket’s Well. 

The importance of Northampton from the twelfth century is 
fully established by the many councils held there, and the privi- 
leges and visits with which it was favoured by the migratory 
sovereigns of those times. Hither William King of Scotland was 
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brought after his capture at Alnwick ; here the division of circuits 
for the King’s justices was ordained, in 1179; and here the con- 
vention was held which ordered the affairs of the realm before 
King Henry II. set out to visit his foreign dominions. ‘The pri- 
vilege of minting was granted in the following year, though, 
according to Hartshorne, the town had enjoyed a like power, 
with nine other towns, as early as the tenth century, Its central 
position must have marked it out as a favourite gathering point 
for the Crusaders; and no doubt the round nave of St. Sepul- 
chre’s has heard many a fervent vow whispered upon its pave- 
ment, of those who came to gather from its suggestive form some 
faint image of the older and holier shrine to which they were 
bound ; doubtless too, within its walls, Coeur de Lion, who, in 
the first year of his reign, had inaugurated his crusading party 
in the neighbouring abbey of Pipwell, knelt in thankful remem- 
brance, when on his return from his captivity he kept high 
festival in this town in the Easter of 1193. We may conclude 
this notice of the connexion of Northampton with the crusades, 
by mentioning the meeting here in 1240 of a party under the 
Earl of Cornwall to set out for Jerusalem ; and in 1267, another 
gathering, when Prince Edward and a hundred knights assumed 
the cross in presence of King Henry III. and his court. 

King John appreciated the excellence of the forest-hunting, 
and rarely failed to visit every year his castle at Northampton ; 
sometimes in his restless mood paying it three or four visits in 
one year; and Shakspeare, accordingly, with that wonderful 
instinct which, however it might miss the letter, ever seized on 
the spirit of history, opens his play of ‘King John’ at North- 
ampton. The town bore its unenviable share in the horrible 
atrocities inflicted by combined bigotry and greed on the unhappy 
Jews. In Edward I.’s reign three hundred of the exiled Chosen 
were executed in the town on the charge of clipping the King’s 
coin, and two years afterwards fifty more were dragged at horses’ 
tails to the scaffold, on that strange traditional accusation, current 
in the East to the present day, of crucifying a Christian boy on 
Good Friday. A small crucifix in stone, built up in the wall 
of St. Sepulchre’s churchyard, which is really a part of a church- 
yard or gable cross, has tended to keep alive this cruel tradition 
among the vulgar. 

Northampton was one of twenty towns from which citizens 
were summoned to the parliament of Acton Burnell in 1283; it 
also sent two out of seventy-six knights and burgesses to the 
first truly representative parliament at York in 1298. Its own 
age probably gloried more in having been favoured with one of 
the four quarters of David, Prince of Wales, barbarously exe- 
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cuted at Shrewsbury at this time. But there are more agree- 
able associations with the reign of Edward I. in the two crosses 
still existing—at Geddington, and in Hardingstone parish, a mile 
from Northampton—in memory of his Queen Eleanor, ‘ whom,’ 
in his own words to the abbot of Cluny, ‘ living he loved 
dearly, and whom dead he shall never cease to love.’ Art has 
seldom been more gracefully and happily employed than in these 
records which preserve the memory of Edward’s devoted affec- 
tion. While many a battle and a parliament schooled into our 
young heads is forgotten, all remember their early lesson of 
archeology and architecture in the Eleanor crosses erected on 
the spots where the Queen’s body rested from Harby to West- 
minster. Charing-Cross has only left its name, Waltham shows 
little more than a restored ruin, and the rest have altogether 
passed away, but Northamptonshire boasts two almost perfect 
examples of these memorials, Of the Northampton cross, which 
is an octagon, with figures in the alternate sides, portrait sta- 
tues of fine and native work, very curious records still exist.* 
That of Geddington, not mentioned in the Rolls, is less known 
and far simpler, being triangular, with the figures at the angles, 
not on the sides, an arrangement which viewed at certain points 
gives a strange and awkward perspective. Its site may be ac- 
counted for by the palace of Geddington close at hand. 
Parliaments continued to be held at Northampton during the 
reigns of Edward II. and III., and Richard II. Of the latter was 
one which originated the poll-tax that led to Wat Tyler’s insurrec- 
tion, and which sat for thirty-three days in the old chancel of All 
Saints’ Church. On the 18th of July, 1460, occurred the great 
battle of Northampton between the Lancastrians and Yorkists, 
which gave the first decided advantage to the Duke of York. 
The army of Henry crossed the Nene from Northamptor on the 
previous day, and entrenched themselves, with the abbey of 
Delapre on their right; they were driven back upon the river 
with great slaughter, and the cemeteries of St. John’s Hospital 
and of the Grey-Friars received the bodies of many of the nobles 
and knights who fell fighting near the King’s tent. A succes- 
sion of similar victories, which finally placed the crown on the 
head of Edward 1V., procured for Northamptonshire the honour 
of giving a queen to the throne of England. In a hedge-row 





* Fuller and very interesting particulars are given in ‘ Hartshorne’s Northamp- 
ton,’ p. 173. ‘Item, Willielmo de Hibernia, pro factura quingue imaginum ad 
erucem de Norhamtona,’ &c., which has led to various conjectures where the fifth 
figure could have stood; but, as in the first payment to William of Ireland, it is 
Stated as being for five statues ‘at Northampton and elsewhere,’ it necessarily leaves 
dut four at least for the Northampton cross. + 
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between Grafton and Pury parks still stands, venerable in its 
decayed majesty, a tree which the country-people point out as 
the Queen’s Oak. Four hundred years ago it was a stalwart 
tree, and the bleak winds of January, 1464, had scarcely stripped 
it of its brown leaves, when Edward IV., out a-hunting in 
Whittlebury Forest, and perhaps moodily turning over in his 
mind his marriage with the princess of Savoy which Warwick 
was then abroad negociating, was suddenly stopped under its 
branches by a fair stranger, who asked him where she might find 
the King. It was Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Woodville, 
Earl Rivers, who was on her way from her father’s house at 
Grafton to entreat the King for the reversal of the attainder 
against her late husband Sir John Grey. When the King de- 
clared himself to be the person she sought, she instantly fell on 
her knees, to be raised as quickly by the too gallant monarch, 
who failed not to see the fair stranger home. There the fascina- 
tion of the beautiful widow and the dexterous management of her 
ambitious mother, Dowager Duchess of Bedford, which an act of 
parliament afterwards solemnly pronounced ‘ the sorcery and 
witchcraft of Elizabeth and her mother,’ led to her secret mar- 
riage with the King in a private chamber at Grafton in the fol- 
lowing May. It was well for Elizabeth that on that May-day 
morning which set the crown to her ambition she did not foresee 
the miseries which awaited the future Queen—the murder of her 
father, her two brothers, and three of her sons; nor her own for- 
lorn state when she sat ‘alone alowe on the rushes all desolate 
and dismayed ’ in the Sanctuary of Westminster ; nor her penury, 
when, in her short will, ‘ having no worldely goodes’ to bequeath 
to her children, she gave them all she had to give—her blessing. 
One comfort at least in her sorrow she must have found, that in 
the height of her royal prosperity, by completing the unfinished 
foundation left by Queen Margaret of Anjou, she had caused the 
name of Elizabeth Woodville to be gratefully remembered by 
Queen’s College, in Cambridge. 

Though thus early connected with the crown, Grafton attained 
not its augmentation of title, till by Henry VIII. Grafton Regis 
became a King’s honour or seignory, with fifty-three inferior 
manors annexed ; and was again the scene of royal hunting and 
love-making, when Cardinal Campeggio, accompanied by Wolsey, 
came to take his leave on his returning to Rome in the matter of 
Queen Catherine’s divorce, and where he found the shameless 
monarch already in deep flirtation with Anne Boleyn. Wolsey 
was at that time supposed to be in great disgrace with his master, 
and Cavendish gives a most graphic account how carefully the 
courtiers wafched the King’s countenance and bearing ; how blank 
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they looked when having given the Cardinal the cold shoulder 
themselves they saw the King’s Highness lead him by the hand 
to the great window in the hall of Grafton, and bid him be covered 
while he talked to him; how, after dining in private with Mis- 
tress Anne Boleyn, who chid him for so gentle an entertainment 
of the Cardinal, Henry again called Wolsey to the great window, 
and talked secretly with him; how, there being no room for 
my lord at Grafton, the secretary rode over to Master Empson’s, 
at Easton,* to provide lodging for him, where accordingly he came 
by torchlight ; how at supper, instead of politics, the wary church- 
man talked jolly about greyhounds and like disports, to the sore 
mortification and mystification of the company, who came to 
espy from his conversation how the land lay with his master ; 
how, when he returned early the next morning to Grafton, 
Mistress Anne had been beforehand with him, for he found the 
King just mounting his horse to view the ground for the new park 
at Hartwell, where madam had made provision for a sort of 
picnic dinner, fearing the King should return before the Cardi- 
_nals had finally quitted Grafton. It was a melancholy end to so 
fine a house, and so regally connected, that it should have fallen 
into the hands of the Parliamentarian forces in 1643, On Christ- 
mas Eve, in that year, being Sunday, the Roundheads, reinforced 
by troops from Northampton, entered the house, ‘ where they 
found great and rich plunder which they had for their paines,’t 
and—the better the day, the better the deed—on Christmas 
morning fired it. Out of its ruins was constructed a building, 
now occupied by one of the family who take the name of their 
dukedom from this place. 

It was but a few miles distant, in the quiet village of 
Green’s Norton, that a warier and shrewder wife was waitiag 
her turn, to take for her third husband the inhuman monarch 
who had been the death of so many of his sweethearts. Catherine 
Parr (who, but for her great adroitness, had once well nigh fol- 
lowed the fate of her predecessors, but who lived to take a fourth 





* Easton-Neston, which, during this reign, was sold by the Empsons to the an- 
cestor of the Earl of Pomfret, the present owner. Inthe hamlet of Sewardsly in 
this parish have just been discovered some relics of the Cistercian nunnery, and a 
sepulchral cross, which probably covered the body of William de Paviley, who by 
his will desired to be buried here. 

+ In this year occur entries in the king’s privy-purse expenses of disbursements 
at Grafton, such as these :—‘ Paid to a servant of the mayor of Northampton for 
bringing peres to the king’s grace at Grafton, v’; the same daye paied to a pouer 
woman that gave the king’s grace peres and nuts in the forest, iiij’ and viiit:’ 
he was riding out no doubt with Mistress Anne, who helped him to crack them: 
‘also for cocumers for his table; for an angle-rodde : for bromes to Master Spencer’s 
servant, doubtless from Althorp, to strew the floor of the great hall. 

} ‘A true Relation of the taking of Grafton House,’ &c., printed for John 
Wright, 1643. Baker, p. 175. 
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husband in Lord Seymour, brother of the Protector Somerset, 
within a year of Henry’s death) was the youngest daughter of 
Sir Thomas Parr and Maud Green, of Green’s Norton, near 
‘Towcester ; and Baker reasonably asserts the claim which Fuller 
abandons, of her being a native of that place. Her brother 
William was created Earl of Essex by King Henry, and after- 
wards Marquis of Northampton by Edward VI.; but being im- 
plicated in the attempt to place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, 
he was attainted of high treason in Mary’s reign, and deprived 
of his honours, though not of his life. Of Catherine Parr, the 
only known relic in the county is a fine full-length, but not full- 
size, portrait by Holbein, at Glendon Hall, engraved in Baker’s 
‘ History,’ and which probably came there through the Lanes, 
Sir Ralph Lane marrying Maud, daughter of Lord Parr, the 
Queen’s uncle, whose monument still remains in Horton Church. 

It was during Henry VIII.’s reign (1533) that Leland, his 
librarian, was sent on a tour a little before the dissolution of the 
religious houses, no doubt with an eye to the royal lion’s share 
of the spoil. His notice of Northampton ‘on the browe of a 
meane hille’ is only remarkable from his mentioning that the 
new houses are of timber instead of stone. The letters of the 
commissioners to Henry, on the confiscation of St. Andrew's 
monastery, are highly characteristic. Richard Leyton, in par- 
ticular, seems to have been of that uncharity that thinketh every 
evil, and had no other aim than to make things pleasant to his 
grasping master, Less complaisant were the commissioners who 
visited Catesby ; but the good word they spoke for this house 
was uttered in vain. The wolf had no thought of hearing the 
lamb’s arguments, and the King’s Highness charged the com- 
missioners with receiving bribes for their so favourable re- 
port. Ifever the overstrained theory of sacrilege advanced by 
Spelman could be speciously instanced, it would be in the dis- 
astrous fortunes of the several possessors of Catesby Priory, 
wherein the failure of heirs male and other domestic calamities 
might be construed as avengers of the spoliation of the good 
ptioress, Dame Joyce Berkeley. Traces of the dormitory still re- 
main, but ‘ the nun’s lock’ on the cedar room, a beautiful speci- 
men of the ironwork of the fifteenth century, engraved in 
Baker, has unfortunately disappeared. 

Queen Elizabeth, best known in her ministers, appears 
in Northamptonshire strongly represented in Lord Treasurer 
Burghley of that ilk, in Lord Keeper Hatton of Holdenby 
and Kirby, in Sir Walter Mildmay of Apethorpe, her Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in Sir Christopher Yelverton of 
Easton Maudit, Speaker of the House of Commons ; nor will 
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the Castle of Fotheringay be easily dissevered from her tar- 
nished memory. Built originally by Simon de St. Liz, the 
regenerator of Northampton, rebuilt by Edmund, son of Ed- 
ward III., who planned the keep in the form of his badge, the 
fetter-lock (as the Escurial ground-plan represents a gridiron, 
and the hall at Hardwick an H, and many Elizabethan houses 
an E), it becamea chief and favourite residence of the House of 
York ; here were buried the bodies of Edward Duke of York, who 
fell at Agincourt, of Richard Plantagenet, father of Edward 1V., 
who fell at Wakefield, and of his son Edmund, cruelly put to 
death the same day; and here Richard II. was born. Henry VIII. 
gave it to Catherine of Arragon, and the first bridge of sighs 
that linked the palace with the prison was that trodden by this 
injured Queen when, after her divorce, she lived here in such 


nominal liberty as is allowed to those who under royal disfavour 


still live on. Queen Mary made it a formal state-prison, to 
become, in its last and most celebrated stage, the cell and the 
scaffold of her ill-fated namesake of Scotland. It had been well 
if Elizabeth’s name had only been associated with Fotheringay 
by the monuments of the Yorks which she found in decay in the 
even then dilapidated choir, and which she reinstated in the 
style of her time, though very meanly, in the present church ; 
but it will ever rather be recalled by the scene in the great hall, 
on the morning of February 8, 1587,* when Thomas Andrews, 
sheriff of Northants, informed his royal prisoner that it was 
time to come forth. ‘And forth she came’—not the Mary of 
historical picture and romance, but, as is described by an eye- 
witness—‘ being of stature tall, body corpulent, round-shoul- 
dered, her face fat and broad, double chinned, and hazel-eyed’ 
—such as she is drawn in Lord Montague’s picture, now the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s, at Boughton, said to have been taken 
the day before her execution. It was a short business, and 
two strokes of the axe finished it all; and when the execu- 
tioner lifted up the severed head, and the dressing of lawn 
fell from it, her hair, polled very short, appeared as grey as if 
she had been three-score-years-and-ten. Her little dog, who had 
followed unperceived, was found ensconced in her robes, and 
would only be gotten forth by force. It was not till the 31st of 
the July following that her funeral procession was met by the 
bishop, dean, and clergy of Peterborough at the magnificent west 
portal of their cathedral by torchlight, and her body interred 





* The gentle Sir William Fitzwilliam, of Milton, had now been superseded as 
governor of the castle by Sir Amias Paulet. There still hangs at Milton the por- 
trait of James I. as a boy, — to Sir William in recognition of his kind treat- 
ment of her by Mary her 
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in the south aisle of the choir. There was plenty of black baize 
and escutcheons of metal, and all the parade of sepulchral heraldry, 
such as became a king’s daughter. The Bishop of Peterborough 
gave a great supper, and the Bishop of Lincoln preached the 
funeral-sermon, giving thanks for the happy dissolution of the 
high and mighty princess, ‘ of whose life and death,’ said he, ‘ at 
this time, I have not much to say, because I was not acquainted 
with the one, neither was I present at the other, and so with 
prudent generalities concluded. Twenty-five years afterwards 
her body was removed by her son James I. to Westminster 
Abbey, and nothing but a plain ledger stone of great size now 
marks the spot where her body lay in Peterborough Cathedral. 
Undisturbed, and exactly opposite, but under a yet meaner 
stone, lie, buried by the same sexton,* the remains of the earlier 
occupant of Fotheringay, Catherine of Arragon, who had been 
only removed from that castle to die at Kimbolton, whence, as 
wife of Prince Arthur, not of King Henry, she was brought and 
buried here with courtly pomp. The Castle of Fotheringay re- 
mained standing and furnished to the last years of James I.’s 
reign, not being dismantled by that king, as the tradition is, 
to efface the scene of his mother’s execution, but gradually de- 
stroyed and used up in other buildings; the great hall having 
been removed and re-erected at Connington, and other parts to 
build the chapel at Fineshade. Not a stone is now left upon 
another on the spot, and the last relic of this memorable build- 
ing exists in the keys, which are in the possession of Archdeacon 
Bonney, the historian of the place.f 

The authoress of ‘ Father D’Arcy’ has familiarised us with 
that part of the county which was the scene of the Popish con- 
spiracies. In the Gunpowder Plot, Northamptonshire bore an 
unenviable share. The feeling of the conspirators was an here- 
ditary one. In Elizabeth’s reign, Sir William Catesby of Ashby, 
Sir Thomas Tresham of Rushton, with Lord Vaux of Harrowden, 
all in this county, had been cited for harbouring Jesuits and 
attending Mass. It was in the chamber still existing over the 
gateway of Ashby Ledgers that the sons of the two first, Ro- 
bert Catesby and Francis Tresham, in concert with Lord Mor- 
daunt of Drayton, Sir Everard Digby of Stoke Dry (just without 
the north border of the county), Percy, and others, are said to 
have concerted the conspiracy and to have met to report its pro- 
gress. The singular triangular lodge at Rushton, built by the 





* Old Scarlett, who also ‘ buried the town twice over,’ and whose portrait, now 
in the nave of the cathedral, would be better placed in the chapterhouse or else~ 
where. 

+ ‘Historic Notices of Fotheringay, by Archdeacon H. Bonney.’ 1821. 
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elder Tresham, is also pointed out as a rendezvous for the con- 
spirators; and it would certainly be no unfavourable place, for 
its form and isolation deny ears to its walls. The trinary sym- 
bolism which exists in the name and arms of Tresham—three 
trefoils—is here shown forth in every conceivable architectural 
form and device. 

The fatal field of Naseby was not the first introduction of 
Charles I. into the county. His tent had been earlier pitched in 
peaceful times, when for nine days he lived under canvas with his 
queen at Wellingborough, where they came in 1626 to drink the 
chalybeate waters of the Red Well there. But in the year 1642 
the times had grown hotter, and the bed which they still show at 
Edgecote as the one in which Charles slept before the battle of 
Edgehill, though under a firmer roof-tree than his couch at 
Wellingborough, afforded him probably but a fevered rest. 
Then followed on June 14th, 1645, the battle of Naseby. 
The King had advanced from Leicester to Daventry, and had 
again retired upon Harborough, when hearing that the Parlia- 
mentary army under Fairfax was closer upon his heels than he 
had expected, by a council of war held, as tradition runs, at 
the old hall at Lubbenham, it was determined to face the enemy 
posted between themselves and Northampton, and to fight 


‘For God, for the cause, for the Church, for the laws, 
For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of the Rhine.’ 


The King’s forces coming up through Sibbertoft found the 
enemy encamped on the heights of Naseby. Their advantageous 
position, the hurried march of the King’s troops, the rashness 
of Prince Rupert, and, above all, the military genius of Crom- 
well, decided the day in favour of Fairfax, and drove the 
remnant of the royal forces in the direction of Leicester, Be- 
tween Naseby and Harborough lies a small village which, 
from the mainroad terminating at the church in a cul-de-sac, is 
called pudding-poke Marston. Here, from the nature of the 
place, a great body of the retreating army was caught at a dis- 
advantage and cut to pieces; a little farther onward, where the 
road crosses the Welland, it still retains the name of Slaughter- 
ford. The high table-land of Naseby, withits succession of slight 
rises and falls to the north, seems, even in its present enclosed 
state, to mark it out as a field of battle—nor was it unfitting that 
the die of the great national struggle should be cast in the very 
central boss* of England. The road from Sibbertoft now lies 





* iy yiis budaas. The ancient spelling was Navesby ; and the phrase of an old 
writer applied to the county-town—‘ in ipso insula umbilico ’—would have greater 
significancy here. 


directly 
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directly across the lines where the two armies met, but before 
its enclosure it was a wild, half-cultivated field, without any well- 
defined road, and which few ventured to cross after nightfall. 
Its bleak and bare aspect is now but relieved by the grove of 
chesnut-trees grouped round the church, which crowns the height, 
and whose truncated spire * seems to tell of misfortune, in allu- 
sion, prophetic or retrospective—for the time of its curtailment 
is unknown—to the decollation of Church and King. The 
graves on the field are still marked by the sinking of the ground 
which always follows when the mounds are not heaped in the 
first instance extravagantly high, and the ploughman still at 
times turns up the rust-eaten relics of the fight. But these me- 
morials and corresponding traditions have sprung up in compli- 
ance with the renewed interest latterly taken in the spot. ‘The 
obelisk erected on the high ground to commemorate the battle, 
preaching of course impartial lessons to people and kings, is at 
some distance from the real ground of struggle; and it is a 
strong confirmation of Hallam’s remark on the antiquity and 
permanence of hedgerows, that the only certain landmark still 
remaining on Naseby field are the ‘Sulby Hedges’ mentioned 
as protecting the King’s dragoons. 

As the King’s cause declined, his ‘loyal servants’—so they 
called themselves —ordered that he should ‘come unto’ Holdenby 
House ; and there, somewhat retarded by the white weather, he 
arrived on Feb. 15, 1647, met by thousands and thousands, who 
cheered him on the Harborough road. Holdenby was not an 
ill-favoured prison, The fair, stately house, in its commanding 
position—the pleasant, sweet, and princely’ garden—the fish- 
ponds well replenished—the adjoining park of fallow deer, de- 
scribed some years before, by Norden, as ‘such as might well 
delight a prince ’—though already in much neglect, afforded 
Charles whatever consolation such things could give to one who 
dwells a prisoner in his own manor. Harrington, the author of 
* Oceana,’ a native of neighbouring Upton, a theoretic republican, 
but personal friend of the King, was among those in attendance. 
All messages and letters were disallowed, and the only recreation 
permitted Charles beyond the grounds was when, the green of 
Holdenby being out of order, he was let ride to Althorp or Bough- 
ton to play at bowls. One day, as he was riding to Boughton, as 





* Its form offered great facilities to the crows’-nest built on it for the Ordnance 
Survey. The ball which caps the summit, and which the vulgar call one of 
Cromwell’s cannon-balls, has in truth a singular history of its own. It is of cop- 
per, and when Boulogne was taken by the English in 1544 was brought thence by 
Sir Giles Allington and fixed on the cupola of his house at Horseheath, Cambridge- 
shire ; whence, on the dismantlement of the house, it was brought to Naseby and 
fixed in its present position by one Mr. Ashby, a parishioner. 

he 
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he passed the narrow bridge at Brampton, which, in a newer form, 
still spans the mild stream of the Nene, a man, in a countryman’s 
rough attire, was fishing with his angle-rod in the pool below, 
and the King alighted to ask him what sport the April showers 
had given him, The quick eye of his guard saw a letter pass. 
into the King’s hand, and in the pretended rustic was discovered 
a faithful servant of the King’s, Major Bosville, who had lodged 
two nights in a gorze, and three in the cottage of the country- 
man whose clothes he had borrowed, to watch the opportunity of 
delivering a letter from the Queen and Prince into Charles’s 
hands, Is there no Northamptonshire artist to give us a sketch 
of this scene? 

Shortly after occurred the seizure of the King by Cornet 
Joyce, who, at Cromwell’s instigation, carried him off from the 
keeping of the parliamentary commissioners to the army at New- 
market ; and when Charles left Holdenby, nominally of his free 
will, his pretended liberation was accompanied by greater degra- 
dation than his former respectful but thinly-veiled imprisonment. 
The parliament decreed his return to Holdenby, but the army 
did not heed. The mansion did not long survive its royal master : 
it was sold, among other king’s houses, for its building-materials ; 
and its lofty groves, except a few trees round the house, fell 
under the axe of the purchaser before the King’s return could 
rescue them. Evelyn says of it, that it ‘ showed like a Roman 
ruin, shaded by the trees about it, a solemn and pleasing view.’ 
In Stukeley’s MS. book is a pen-and-ink sketch of the ruins, as 
they stood in his day ; now nothing remains but green terraces 
turned into pasture, a gateway, and, by a curious fate, the chim- 
neys—no less remarkable at the time of their building than they 
are in the landscape now.* 

The town of Northampton, that had taken part against 
Charles I., set up over the portico of their restored church of All 
Saints the image of his unworthy son: a better legacy of 
Charles II.’s reign is left at Carlton, in the family descended from 





* «And here I cannot but speake of the bountie of that noble gentleman, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, my very good master and upholder, who having builded a 
house in Northamptonshire, called by the name of Holdenby, whiche house, for 
the bravery of the buildings, for the stateliness of the chambers, for the rich furni- 
ture of the lodgings, for the convenience of the offices, and for all other necessaries 
appurtenant to a palace of pleasure, is thought by those that have judgment to be 
incomparable, and to have no fellow in England that is out of her Majesty's hands ; 
and although this house is not yet fully finished, and is but a new erection, yet 
it differeth far from the works that are used now-a-days in many places—I mean 
where the houses are built with a great number of chimneys, and yet the smoke 
comes forth at but one only tunnel. This house is not built on that manner, for 
as it hath sundry chimneys, so they cast forth several smokes.’—Riche, his Fure- 
well to Militarie Profession, 1581, 5 

Sir 
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Sir Geoffrey Palmer, the King’s Attorney-General. The Merry 
Monarch owed his statue, in a place where to have set up St. 
Peter would have been deemed rank idolatry, to a gift he made 
the town of 1000 tons of timber from Whittlebury Forest, and 
the remission of chimney-money for seven years, on account of 
the great fire in 1675, which destroyed 600 houses, and left 
little of its ancient architecture save, the churches, and the 
vaults, undoubtedly domestic, which now form the cellars of 
several modern houses in the ‘ Drapery ’—a name existent in the 
reign of Edward I. The old fourteenth-century tower of All 
Saints, originally central, may yet be traced under the Caroline 
architecture, which entirely replaced the body of the church, and 
introduced a cupola, which an old writer unkindly compares to 
the Pantheon at Rome. The same authority speaks of the mar- 
ket-square as the finest in Europe: were the south-west corner 
opened, it might indeed vie with any in Britain ; but its modern 
architecture must surpass that of its new Corn-Exchange if it is 
to retain its title of ‘the proud beauty of the Midlands.’ Its 
market was of old famous for shoes and cherries: asparagus 
now takes the place of the fruit, but it still supplies London 
with its anclejohns, as it did the Crimea with mud-boots. Here 
too was the great mart for the old ‘ leather bottel’ ‘The North- 
ampton cordwainers had a name in very early times. King 
John bought his boots and shoes here, giving xiid. for his dress- 
boots (pro 1 part botarum singularum) single-soled, and vid. for 
his slippers.* Hartshorne gives some amusing items of royal 
purchases made in Northampton market. The winter shoes of 
William of Blatherwyke, fox-hunter to Edward [., and for two 
assistants—whippers-in ?—cost viis. In 4 Edw. VI. many rules 
were made for the craft, which seems then to have been one of the 
staples of the town. In 1648 the citizens furnished Cromwell’s 
army, that had marched through the town into Leicester with- 
out shoes, with 1500 pair. It is an old saying that ‘ you may 
know when you are within a mile of Northampton by the smell of 
the leather and the noise of the lapstones.’ But the trade received 
its greatest impulse from the government contracts obtained for 
it by Spencer Perceval, who sat member for the borough, under 
Lord Northampton’s interest, up to the time of his assassination. 
His statue by Chantrey is in All Saints’ Church. 

Of the four Round Churches in England, that of Northampton 
is the only one now unrestored, and is in a condition that calls 





* Hartshorne’s ‘ Hist. Mem. of Northampton,’ p. 72. From the same authority, 
we learn that the royal breeches, like those of that worthy peer King Stephen, 
were ‘all too dear,’ costing a shilling more than a crown, besides the gold thread 
iis., and the making xiid.—* pro uno braccali ad opus Dni Regis,’ &c. 


loudly 
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loudly on the town and county to redeem their common shame. 
A well-known and remarkable specimen of richly ornamented 
Norman work is found in St. Peter’s, the restoration of which, 
literally begun by the hands of Miss Baker, has been carried out 
by Mr. Scott, under the Architectural Society, in the most careful 
and conservative spirit. St. Giles’, the only other church of 
interest, has been lately well enlarged and reseated. Few 
other objects of architectural interest remain. The Castle of 
St. Liz has utterly perished, but its fine site invites its trans- 
formation into public gardens. Becket’s Hospital is become a 
carpenter’s shop. St. John’s, which has a fair Decorated chapel, 
and a warden’s house, partly of the 13th century, awaits a Chan- 
cery judgment. 

The generally tame outline of the landscape, and the love of 
shelter rather than of prospect in old times, afforded little oppor- 
tunity for castle-building in Northants ; and there remain but two 
great houses in the county, well placed on high ground—Rocking- 
ham and Castle Ashby ; on a smaller scale, Biggen and Brockhall 
may be added. Of the few castles that existed, the outer walls 
of Barnwell remain; of Braybroke, only a few late sculptures 
worked up into the rectory at Brampton-Ash. Rockingham, of 
which the site and park still justify the preference given to 
the locality in the Polyolbion, alone presents an example of de- 
fensive construction, The castle, we learn from Domesday, was 
built by William the Conqueror, and bits of Norman orna- 
ment may yet be detected inserted in the walls. The great 
council to decide the dispute between Rufus and Anselm on 
the Investiture was held in the chapel of the castle in 1094.* 
The neighbouring forest, which once stretched 30 miles long 
by 8 broad from Northampton to Stamford, made it a favourite 
hunting-lodge of the early kings, and John visited it, often more 
than once, in almost every year of his reign. The oldest parts 
that now remain are the gateway towers and the doorway to the 
hall, which, with a few smaller portions, date from Edward I. 
The main building belongs to the Stuart period, and was pro- 
bably brought into its present form by Sir Lewis Watson, who 
garrisoned the castle for the King in the civil wars, and by whom 
was set up the inscription which in letters of gold, backing the 
family mottoes, still, with unabated significance, runs along the 
beams of the hall :— 


‘The : howse ; shal : be : preserved : and : never : wil : decaye 
Wheare : the : Almightie : God : is : honored : and : served : daye : 
by : daye : 1579.’ 
* *Rockinghom Castle, priv. print., 1852; ‘ Records of Rockingham Forest,’ priv. 
print., by Sir Richard Brooke. 
Castle 
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Castle Ashby, the seat of the Comptons, the fifth * family 
that have derived their title from the county, is thoroughly do- 
mestic in style, the older part having been built by the first 
Lord Compton in Henry VIII.’s reign, while the screen and 
much of the present outline are due to the designs of Inigo 
Jones. The singular balustrade round the parapet is formed 
by the repetition of the first verse of the 127th Psalm—nisr 
DOMINUS ADIFICAVERIT. A noble avenue, three miles in length, 
leads up from the entrance-door to Yardley Chase, where, among 
other fine old trees, Cowper’s Oak is worthily guarded by a 
family in whom the love of literature, art, and science is 
hereditary, combined with that gentleness of mind which is 
the proverbial, though not always the actual, accompaniment 
of such studies. This fine house was all but sacrificed, as 
that of Horton actually was by Lord Halifax, to the insane 
contest in the borough election of 1768. It is still remem- 
bered as the ‘Spendthrift Election,’ and is a memorial of scot- 
and-lot times that may read a lesson to the present day. Lords 
Halifax, Northampton, and Spencer pitted their candidates 
against each other, being severally Osborn, Rodney, and Howe. 
The polling lasted fourteen days, but the canvassing had begun 
long before, and though the number of real electors did not 
exceed 930, 1149 votes were given. Horton, Castle Ashby, and 
Althorp were thrown open to all voters, and when they had drained 
the cellars of Horton of all the old port, and Lord Halifax had to 
place his claret before them, they declared that they would never 
vote for a man who gave them sour port, and went over in a 
body to Castle Ashby, The election was referred to a scrutiny 
of the House of Commons, which was then a Committee of the 
whole House, and for six weeks during the inquiry 60 covers 
were daily laid at Spencer House for members, whose names 
were taken down, It resulted in the numbers being equal, 





* The title of Earl, or Marquis, of Northampton was held one after the other 
- the houses of St. Liz, Bohun, Parr, Howard, and Compton. ‘The earlier 
claim of Waltheof is doubtful, as also the intermediate one of Stafford. The 
‘Historic Peerage of England,’ by Sir Harris Nicolas, of which a much improved 
edition by Mr. Courthope, the Somerset Herald, has just appeared, gives, in the 
clearest arrangement, the distinct families, sometimes amounting to as many as 
ten, who have borne in succession the same title, together with the genealogical 
list of the members in each of these families who came to the peerage. It contains, 
in fact, as stated in the preface, a complete account ‘of the descent of every title 
which has been conferred in this country since the accession of William the Con- 
queror, the manner and period of its creation, the dates of the deaths of those who 
inherited it, and of the year when each dignity became extinct, was forfeited, or 
fell into abeyance.’ We call particular attention to the work, the only one of its 
kind, because it is really an indispensable aid to every reader of English History, 
as = as to all persons who take an interest in the titles and pedigrees of our 
nobility, 


and 
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and was finally decided by a toss, Lord Spencer winning and 
nominating a man out in India. It is said to have cost Lord 
Spencer 100,0002, and each of the other Lords 150,000/. 
each,—incredible sums, if they are to be doubled to express 
the present value. Lord Halifax never recovered the blow. 
Lord Northampton cut down his trees, and sold his furniture at 
Compton-Winyates, went abroad for the rest of his life, and 
died in Switzerland. There is a sealed box at Castle Ashby 
marked ‘ Election Papers,’ which no one of the present generation 
has had the courage to open. 

There still stands in all its pristine glory, the palatial type 
of an Elizabethan house, the building of the great Lord 
Treasurer— 


‘ Burghley house by Stamford town ;’ 


though the lesser house of Wothorpe, built by Thomas Cecil, 
his son, ‘to retire out of the dust, while his great house at 
Burghley was sweeping,’ has become dust itself. It vies with 
Longleat in being the chef d’wuvre of John Thorpe, and exhibits 
all his beauties and faults. ‘The chimneys, no longer the ‘ camini 
sine foco’ of Barnaby’s description, are formed of coupled Doric 
columns, and strangely peep above the trees of the noble park when 
no other portion of the house can be seen. Few houses retain as 
much of their original form, though the trim gardens and formal 
hedges which must once have surrounded it are wanting to complete 
its character, The interior is incredibly rich in the accumulated 
treasures of three centuries,—in Venetian furniture, royal beds, 
oriental china, Gibbons’ carving, and historical heirlooms from 
the Lord Treasurer’s cup, given him by Elizabeth, to the cande- 
labra of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral. There still exist in 
all their coarse proportions, darkening the ceilings, ‘ the sprawling 
gods of Verrio and Laguerre,’ who were both retained in the 
house for twelve years. “Stothard was employed i in his early days 
to paint the staircase hall; and it is curious to observe how his 
pure pencil has been seduc ved by the mythological voluptuousness 
overhead, Among the numerous pictures, which are interesting 
from their subjects or their artistic merit, the mass of visitors are 
most taken with Lawrence’s portrait of the ‘ Cottager’s Daughter,’ 
whose beautiful story, sung by Moore and by Tennyson, is among 
the finest pages of romance in the British Peerage, and will for 
ever be associated with the name of the Marquises of Exeter, 
Hazlitt said, ‘1 never wish to be a lord but when I think of this 
story, whic h beats the Arabian Nights.’ Queen Elizabeth visited 
Burghley in 1564, and on her way through Northampton the 
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mayor presented her with a purse of an hundred marks. Queen 
Victoria, on a like journey in 1844, stopped also at the county 
town, and her visit was commemorated by the foundation of the 
Victoria Dispensary ; while the mayor, in honour of the staple 
manufacture of the town, presented a pair of boots to Prince 
Albert—a gift which Elizabeth, who ignored royal legs, would 
have resented as an unpardonable insult. 

The noble library formed by Earl Spencer at Althorp, richer in 
early printed books than any private collection in the world, is 
one of the glories of the county. Dibdin’s biblio-maniacal books 
have revealed its treasures, and sounded the fame of its especial 
tome, the unique Decameron, sold at the Duke of Roxburgh’s 
sale for 2260/7. A new building has just brought the library more 
in keeping with the rest of the house, which was mainly built 
by the shifty Sunderland, whose best trait was his love for the 
‘ turf, the trees, and the pictures,’ of his Northamptonshire home.* 
William III. visited him here in 1695, and ‘all Northamptonshire 
crowded to kiss the royal hand in that fine gallery, which has been 
embellished by the pencil of Vandyke, and made classical by the 
muse of Waller.’ An earlier royal visit (to omit the sad pastime 
of Charles I, who was here playing at bowls when Joyce’s 
party came to Holmby to seize him) had been paid by Anne, 
Queen of James I., on her way to London with Prince Henry, 
A masque was composed by Ben Jonson for the occasion, 
wherein, amid a bevy of fairies and sundry other neat surprises, 
‘a satyre lodged in a little spinet’ was to have delivered the 
parting address, but with the common fate of such ingenious 
devices, was hindered from performing his part by the press of 
the crowd and the confusion inevitable in all such pageantry. 
Sir Robert Spencer was raised to the peerage on this occasion. 
The hawking-lodge,t in the park, built by him, and the tradition 
that he could never bring his flock up to 20,000 sheep, though 
he often reached to 19,999, prove him in his pursuits a worthy 
ancestor of a great Northamptonshire family ; while the literary 
annals of the house, recorded by Dibdin, may be dated from 
the picture of the first Countess of Sunderland, the Sacharissa 
of Waller, alluded to by Macaulay, and still more signally 
from the portrait hanging in the same gallery of the poet 





* He longed to be permitted to return from exile,—not to return to power, 
but ‘that he might see again the turf, the trees, and the family pictures of his 
country-seat. His only wish was to end his troubled life at Althorp, and he would 
be content to forfeit his head, if ever he went beyond the palings of his park.’— 
Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vol. iv. p. 440. 

+ Heronries still exist in this county, at Althorp, at Mr. Tryon’s of Bulwick, 
and at Milton; the last only is in a flourishing state. 


Spencer, 
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Spencer, whom Gibbon calls ‘ the most precious jewel of their 
coronet.’ Evelyn, who seems to shed a charm over every place 
with which he was connected, was a great favourite here, and 
notes with commendation the custom—the only instance he knew 
in England, and which has continued here for 300 years—of 
marking the date of the plantations. On the memorial stone of 
the wood of 1624 is the inscription, ‘ Up and be doing and God 
will prosper,’ whence the wood now takes its name, and which 
speaks with a happy omen to a family that has furnished so 
many of its sons to their country’s service. 

There is a charming description of Drayton, written as no one 
else could write it, by Horace Walpole,* and what adds to its 
interest is, that the portrait in its main features holds good at 
the present day. There are still the spangled bed, the closets 
of old china, the trunk-gallery unmodernized and unmutilated ; 
even, metempsychosis granted, the old servant. The pyramidical 
yews, alas! are gone, but there are old hornbeam hedges and fine 
high garden walls, and numberless clairvoyées of wrought iron, 
and the garden brought back by the present possessor to the 
Dutch formality that Walpole praised. The very low position 
of the house is relieved by the cupolas crowning Tudor towers, 
which it is hoped no Gothic purism may ever remove. Within 
the old quadrangle a vast hall has been interpolated, the approach 
to which, through the dead wall of the medieval screen, gives the 
place a very foreign air. The history of the manor is told in 
stately periods in ‘ Halstead’s Genealogies,’ that rare volume 
which was compiled in this house by the second Earl of Peter- 





* “Well! we hurried away and got to Drayton an hour before dinner. Oh! the 
dear old place ! you would be transported with it. In the first place it stands in 
as ugly a hole as Boughton; well, that is not its beauty. The front is a brave, 
strong castle wall, embattled, and loopholed for defence. Passing the great gate, 
you come to a sumptuous but narrow modern codrt, behind which rises the old 
mansion, all towers and turrets. The house is excellent ; has a vast hall, ditto 
dining-room, king’s chamber, trunk gallery at the top of the house, handsome 
chapel, and seven or eight distinct apartments, besides closets and conveniences 
without end. Then it is covered with portraits, crammed with old china, fur- 
nished richly, and not a rag in it under forty, fifty, or a thousand years old ; but 
not a bed or chair that has lost a tooth, or got a grey hair, so well are they pre- 
served. I rummaged it from head to foot, examined every spangled bed, and 
enamelled pair of bellows, for such there are: in short, I do not believe the old 
mansion was ever better pleased with an inhabitant since the days of Walter de 
Drayton, except when it has received its divine old mistress. If one could honour 
her more than one did before, it would be to see with what religion she keeps up 
the old dwelling and customs, as well as old servants, who you may imagine do 
not love her less than other people do. The garden is just as Sir John Germain 
brought it from Holland; pyramidal yews, treillages, and square cradle-walks, 
with windows clipped in them.’—H. Walpole to G. Montague, July 23, 1763.—The 
complete edition of Walpole’s Letters, of which the first volume has lately ap- 
peared, will be a boon tothe whole of the reading world. 
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borough, who, with his chaplain, Mr. Rans, was the real author, 
the name of Halstead being fictitious. Of the eight copies of this 
book known, Drayton possesses two. The De Veres, who held 
the manor, took the name of Drayton, and in the neighbouring 
church of Lowick, Sir John de Drayton still kneels in painted 
glass, offering in his hands the model of the church he founded. 
To them succeeded the Mordaunts, of whom John, the first Eark 
of Peterborough, who was converted from Romanism through 
a discussion held at Drayton between Usher and Rokewood a 
Jesuit, concealed Archbishop Usher here. His son, the genea- 
logist, who negociated the marriage of James II. with Mary of 
Modena, reconformed to the old religion; his daughter and 
heiress, Lady Mary Mordaunt, marrying the gambling adven- 
turer Sir John Germaine, left the estate to him. He took for 
his second wife Lady Elizabeth Berkeley, whose memory as 
Lady Betty Germaine is pleasantly preserved in Walpole’s 
letters and receipts for apricot jam. Sir John, who, according 
to Walpole, was so ignoraut that he placed the pillars of his 
new colonnade ‘with the capitals downwards, supposing them 
pedestals,’ and who, says Morton, turned the fish-ponds into a 
hop-garden, redeemed his faults by leaving the property to his 
widow, ‘its divine old mistress, who, in her turn, bequeathed 
it to Lord George Sackville. That so fine a place changed families 
so often and so quickly, without purchase or descent, may help 
to account 
‘ for the countless store 
Of long past thought and dear antiquities’ * 


for which Drayton is so remarkable. 

At Apethorpe, the residence of the Earl of Westmorland, 
James I., whose statue is in the entrance corridor, stopped on 
his progress to London, and again visited it in 1614. On this 
latter occasion Anthony.Cade of Bettesworth, coming over to see 
the King, brought with him a young pupil, George Villiers, 
whom James here for the first time saw, and who afterwards 
became Duke of Buckingham, There is a picture of Villicrs at 
the age of 16, and another at a more advanced age, by Cornelius 
Jansen. One apartment still bears the name of the Duke’s Room, 
on the chimneypiece of which is a representation of the ship 
that carried Prince Charles and the Duke to Spain, and beneath 
a hand supporting a ducal coronet and the Prince’s feather. At 
the end of the fine old wainscoted gallery, with its riclily orna- 
mented ceiling, is the portrait of Walter Mildmay, the builder of 
the house, and founder of Emanuel College, Cambridge. He 





* Lines written at Drayton, 1849, priv. print. 
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was Queen Elizabeth’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, and sat on 
Queen Mary’s trial, and, with Sir Amias Paulet, delivered Eliza- 
beth’s letter to her. By his side hangs the portrait of his wife, 
Lady Grace, who is said to ‘walk’ scattering silver sixpences 
behind her. A large painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds of the 
three guardians of the late Earl of Westmorland is, though some- 
what faded, among his capital works ; and a portrait by the same 
great artist of a preceding Earl walking in the garden, and 
dressed in a rich suit of red velvet, is a masterpiece of colouring 
and vigorous movement. There are many pictures of historic 
interest, but we can only afford a glance at places which would 
furnish materials for a volume. 

Besides the fine Elizabethan house of Milton (where is still 
shown the tree under which Wolsey rested when, on his way to 
Leicester Abbey, he was hospitably entreated by the ancestor 
of the present owner), Lord Fitzwilliam is fortunate in the pos- 
session of the Tower at Thorpe, and two fourteenth-century 
houses at Northborough and Woodcroft, both signalized by their 
connexion with the Civil Wars. At Northborough Oliver 
Cromwell’s wife died, and his favourite daughter Elizabeth 
married Sir John Claypole, the lord of the manor, the singular 
and beautiful chapel of whose family, with a bone-house below, 
and defensive works above, remains curiously attached to the 
parish church. Woodcroft is a moated house, whose bastion 
towers and small windows deftly fitted it for the gallant defence 
made here with a handful of men against the Parliamentary 
troops in 1648, by Dr. Michael Hudson, chaplain to Charles I. 
The projecting gurgoyle from the parapet is still shown, to 
which Hudson clung, till the assailants, who had gained the 
tower, chopped off bis fingers, and he fell into the moat below ; 
here, "while he was swimming to shore, the merciless soldiers 
massacred him with their pikes. 

There is a large class of picturesque old manor-houses, among 
which Lilford stands conspicuous, built of the stone of the 
country, that are well worthy of being specified as excellent 
examples of domestic architecture, but whose beauty of propor- 
tion has been sadly missed by more recent imitators ; but these, 
and the many modern mansions that have supplanted them, 
we must pass by; nor can we stop for the hall of Fawsley, with 
its shield of 334 quarterings, re-gothicized in evil times; nor 
for the qesint 5 furniture of hopes aint ;* nor to examine io county 





* The two cartoons at 0 'Bonghton, attributed to is are very inferior 
copies with alterations. Dr. Waagen, who was aware, from the unimpeachable 
judgment of Passavant, that they were not originals, found they even fell short of 
is moderate expectations. 
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MSS. at Deene, collected by the first Lord Brudenell when a 
prisoner in the Tower. 

Sir Thomas Tresham, the builder of the triangular lodge at 
Rushton, appears to have been the architectural Durandus of his 
day, and in his ‘New Building’ at Lieveden has left another 
no less fanciful, but more utilitarian work of constructive sym- 
bolism. This curious building is in the form of a Greek cross, 
with projecting bows at each limb; round the whole house run 
bands containing the sacred monogram, the instruments of the 
Passion, and invocations to our Lord and the Blessed Virgin. 
: There can be little doubt of its destination to domestic, not, as 
is usually asserted, monastic purposes; and it seems to afford an 
admirable, though expensive model, for a middle-sized house. 
It owes its present forlorn condition to the same party of Crom- 
well’s soldiery that ransacked Nicholas Ferrar’s house at Little 
Gidding. The market-house at Rothwell,* never finished, and 
inadequately restored in 1827, is another monument of Tresham’s 
architectural taste, and, if we may trust the inscription running 
round it—nihil preter bonum commune quesivit, nihil preter decus 
perenne amicorum—of his public spirit and private friendship ; 
the arms of ninety families of the county form the cornice. A 
fine alabaster monument, unique as to costume, now removed 
from the destroyed church of St. Peter’s to All Saints’, Rushton, 
represents Sir Thomas in the robes of Prior of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. There can be little doubt in assigning 
to him the main part of Rushton Hall, the fine screen of 
which is a famed example of the Elizabethan style. From 
the Treshams the estate was bought by Sir William Cock- 
ayne, ancestor of the Lords Cullen. It is to the marriage- 
feast of Bryan, the second Viscount, that the familiar legend 
belongs.| He had been betrothed, at the age of 16, to Eliza- 
beth Trentham, a great heiress, but had, while travelling abroad, 
formed an attachment to an Italian lady of rank, whom he after- 
wards deserted for his first betrothed. While the wedding-party 
were feasting in the great hall at Rushton, a strange carriage, drawn 
by six horses, drew up, and forth stepped a dark lady, who, 
entering the hall and seizing a goblet, ‘to punish his falsehood 
and pride, drank perdition to the bridegroom, and having uttered 





* Of the bone-house at Rothwell, known to Morton, but unnoticed by Bridges, 
many foolish things have been said and written. It is in fact nothing more than 
an ordinary charnel-house, of which examples exist at Northborough, Ripon, and 
elsewhere, and was probably built in the fourteenth century as the receptacle, in 
the first instance, of the bones disturbed by the large additions made to the church 
at that period. 

t Poems, by Rev. G, Maunsell, priv. print., 1854, and the ‘ Topographer,’ 
part xviii. 1855. 
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a curse upon his bride, in stronger language than we care to 
chronicle, to the effect that she should live in wretchedness and 
die in want, disappeared to be traced no further. The curse was 
in great measure fulfilled. She became a beauty of Charles II.’s 
court, was painted with less than his usual allowance of drapery 
by Sir Peter Lely, twice gave an asylum to Monmouth in the 
room at Rushton still called the ‘Duke’s Room,’ and, as might 
be inferred, living unhappily with her husband, died, notwith- 
standing her enormous fortune, im comparative penury at Ket- 
tering, at a great age, as late as 1713. 

Unpicturesque in its natural features, the shire is singularly 
wanting in any architectural ruins to relieve its pictorial barren- 
ness. Wherever destruction has been at work, its word was 
‘Thorough. Of the great abbeys in which it was formerly not 
deficient, with the exception of Peterborough preserved entire 
by Henry VIII. for its new see, literally not one stone has 
been left upon another. There is nothing but the dips and 
heavings of the greensward to mark the sites of Pipwell and of 
Sulby. Delapre and Fineshade are represented by modern 
houses, Of other religious houses, Canons Ashby, Daventry, 
Dingley, mere fragments, isolated or worked up in later build- 
ings, alone remain. Churches. have shared the same fate; they 
have either been fairly preserved or utterly obliterated, and the 
ruins of St. John’s on Boughton Green, and St. James’ at 
Brackley, are the sole ecclesiastical ruins in the county. 

But of all domestic ruins, the saddest by far is that of Kirby 
Hall. Buried in its lime avenues and native wood, in the inmost 
part of the midmost county—-so utterly concealed, that you might 
pass within fifty yards of one of the finest houses in the king- 
dom without knowing that a house was there—it was spoken of 
as the retreat for the court of George III. in the event of the 
threatened invasion. Desolate as it now is, within fifty years it 
was a habitable house. It was built originally by the Staffords, 
whose arms are still visible, completed for Lord Keeper Hatton 
by John Thorpe, and the imner court wrought into its existing 
state by Inigo Jones for Lord Hatton, Controller of the House- 
hold in the time of Charles I. It is now the lair and the fuel of 
a common labouzer. How preferable is the aspect of the frag- 
ment of the house where the Lord Keeper was born! The tall 
gable of Holmby rears its chimney-stack bleakly to the sky, and 
the green banks scarcely mark out the obliterated gardens, 
Time has done its, worst there, and the death-struggle is over. 
One can pace the terraces of the gardens restored to grazing- 
land again, with the calmness with which one walks over the 
grass-grown grave of a friend long since dead; but to see, as at 

Kirby, 
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Kirby, the very action of decomposition going on, the crumbling 
stucco of the ceiling feeding the vampire ivy, the tattered tapestry 
yet hanging on the wall, the picture flapping in its broken frame 
—to inhale the foetid air where rats are scuffling behind the 
rotten wainscot, and mice are nestling in the organ-pipes and 
chimbling the organ-bellows in the library once filled with the 
MSS. and books of Dugdale—to see the machinery of the clock 
fallen in through the roof into the chapel, and the fresh frem 
ferns sprouting up in the choked gutters; and yet the masonry 
in all its firmness, without a stone displaced—the sculpture as 
sharp as the first day it was carved—the solid oak staircase yet 
entire: this is a melancholy without a redeeming touch of hope 
or comfort. Down that long gallery of 160 feet, in the prime 
of his courtly graces 


‘ My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls ; 
The seals and maces danced before him.’ 


Could all his agility avoid the pitfalls now? Down those green 
slippery steps (they are still called by Elizabeth’s name), his stately 
sovereign stepped into the trim pleasaunce below, among those 
yews then ‘ clipped by law and tantalized with skill,’ now strag- 
gling in rank defiance of the gardener’s shears. In that ruined 
chapel, where you can barely pick your way along the crumbling 
planks, the loyal household once knelt in prayer for his most 
sacred Majesty, when such prayer was a crime. From that iron- 
traceried balcony, corbelled up and embowered by clustering ivy, 
did the fair heiress of the Montagues, when hostess here, stepping 
forth from her dainty boudoir, welcome and speed her guests. It 
is all over now; and yet a moderate and timely outlay, a few 
years ago, would have saved all these associations and preserved 
a house that tens of thousands could not now restore; but it is 
better to let it pass with no stronger feeling than that of regret. 
The Northamptonshire churches are proverbial; and if Lin- 
colnshire can show more and finer, in Northants they are more 
evenly good, and more varied in style. From the Roman bricks 
of Brixworth to the dwarfed chancel of Whiston, built in the very 
year of the Reformation, no style or transitional phase of eccle- 
siastical architecture is unrepresented. The valley of the Nene 
from Northampton to Peterborough may be taken in confirma- 
tion of this remark. The Saxon tower of Earl’s Barton, the 
complete Early English church of Warmington with its wooden 
vaulting and exquisite capitals, the unique octagon of Stanwick, 
the lanterns of Lowick, Irthlingborough, and Fotheringay, the 
spires of Raunds, Rushden, and Irchester, Finedon perfect in the 
best style, Stixton the model of an earlier one, the fine town 
steeple 
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steeple of Oundle, are but selections out of a line of churches, 
some but little inferior, terminating with the grand west front 
and more solemn interior of Peterborough Cathedral. Into the 
intricate problem of the history of this west end, now doubly 
precious from its opened portals, we cannot enter, but must leave 
it to the ingenious essays of Mr. Owen Davys, Mr. Paley, and 
Mr. Poole, with the remark that this famous porch is open to 
great criticism, zsthetically as well as historically, and that we 
agree with Mr, Poole that the inserted library or galilee, which 
it has often been proposed to remove, is, on the whole, a judicious 
addition to the general effect of the facade. 

In one of the churches of the Nene—Higham Ferrars—the 
interest of the builder surpasses even that of the work. It was 
in a neighbouring field that Henry Chichely was found by 
William of Wykeham, as Giotto by Cimabue, tending his 
father’s flock; and the prelate-architect and the painter each 
led his pupil to follow worthily in his patron’s steps. There 
yet remains the sepulchral cross of brass which the pious son, 
who rose to be archbishop of Canterbury, placed in memory 
of his parents; and while the more ‘costly monuments of St. 
John’s and All Souls, Oxford, and the Oxford Tower at Can- 
terbury, tell of his regard for his university and his diocese, 
the church, the college, the school, and the bedehouse, which 
remain to give character to the little faded borough of Higham, 
speak no less plainly of the love he bore to his humble birth- 
place. Rising peacefully above the civil brawls of the fifteenth 
century, few calmer and nobler figures appear than that of 
Archbishop Chichely— 


‘ A man well-spoken, gravely stout, and wise,’ 


who in a boisterous age with one hand laid the foundation of so 
many noble institutions of learning and charity, while with the 
other he manfully resisted the papal encroachments on the 
liberties of the Anglican Church. The simple shepherd-boy of 
Higham would no doubt be as surprised to hear of the mythic 
statutes of the well-vested fellows of the college he founded, as 
they would to see the condition of the church whence their 
founder imbibed his faith and which he loved to honour. 

With Chichely’s story ends the pastoral poetry of the county. 
Excellent as its fat pastures are for landlords and graziers, there 
is little in its natural scenery to inspire verse ; unless the fact of 
an estate at Kislingbury furnishing the endowment for the Sea- 
tonian prize at Cambridge be held to redeem it as a source 
of song. The county has nevertheless two remarkable poets to 
boast of, one long since dead, one yet alive, both thorough North- 
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amptonshire, though in every other regard in singular contrast— 
John Dryden and John Clare. Both on his father’s and mother’s 
side Dryden belonged to the county. Born at Aldwinkle All 
Saints in 1631 or 1632 (it is uncertain which, and there is no re- 
b gister to tell), his father was of Tichmarsh, his uncle of Farndon, 
a his mother of Aldwinkle, his grandfather of Canons Ashby, and 
4 he himself succeeded to an estate at Blakesley. He was a fre- 
quent visitor of Mrs. Stewart at Cotterstock, where he came to 
5 enjoy quiet from the turmoil of his rackety London life, and to 
E please the country appetite of a vulgar stomach with an honest 
3 chine of bacon, which he loved better than the dainty marrow- 
— with which his hostess would have tempted him down. 
‘o her many of his published letters are addressed, and the 
President of the Board of Control, in a clever lecture lately ad- 
dressed to his constituents at Northampton, amused them by 
quoting the poet's account to Mrs. Stewart of a stage-coach 
journey through Northants, where a young doctor rode by the 
side ‘ smickering’* to a young lady of Pilton. The descriptive 
word is characteristic of Dryden, who, if not indebted to the 
county for the thoughts that breathe, certainly owed to it many 
of the words that burn so vividly along his lines. Fox, ac- 
cording to Mr. Vernon Smith on Lord Holland’s authority, 
would use no words not found in Dryden, confirming the opinion 
we have expressed of the Saxon purity of this district. For one 
art the poet was certainly indebted to his native county. He 
was throughout his life a zealous fisherman, and he relates how 
he once entertained some unexpected guests with a ‘lusty pike’ 
taken in the neighbouring Nene—a supper doubtless washed 
down with the ‘bitter beer’ of Tichmarsh, which, in an age 
ignorant of Bass and Allsopp, he so angrily decries. More dig- 
nified is. his association with Cotterstock, where he wrote most of 
the Fables, and with Rushton, where an embowered avenue is 
still pointed out as Dryden’s Walk, and where an inscribed 
urn and pedestal relate that it was walking up and down that 
green alley that he composed ‘The Hind and Panther.’ It is 
: pleasant to think that a name so intimately connected with the 
, county should still survive there, though in a collateral and fe- 
of male line, im the present baronet of Canons Ashby ; and as. the 
poet certainly courted his cousin Honor Dryden, the eldest 

daughter of the then baronet, we may well believe that the old 
- clipped yews and formal terrace and walled cnmigent, which » pat 





* Undoubtedly a local word, though not found in Miss Baker’s Glossary; ; a rare 
omission in a book which illustrates so many of Dryden’s phrases. His ‘ doddered’ 
oaks, on which Gray and the Lr Be have ney so much, seems resolved 
into the ‘ detterels,’ the provincial w 
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remain, have looked upon the light-hearted pair, as they strolled 
along in that cousinly flirtation, so presumptuous in the eyes of 
Sir John, who saw nothing but a poor cadet in the future author 
of ‘ St. Cecilia’s Day.’ It is-in an epistle, which the poet himself 
justly considered one of his happiest works, addressed to another 
cousin, Join Dryden of Chesterton (wherein he praises his well- 
breathed beagles with which he hunted the fox in youth, the hare 
in old age), that those well-worn lines occur that fall so rightly 
from the lips of a Northamptonshire poet :— 


‘ Better to hunt the fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught.’ 


Very different, in birth, in style, in life, of course in genius 
also, from ‘ glorious John, is the only other poet that North- 
amptonshire can claim.* Son of her soil, in its most literal 
sense, John Clare was born at Helpstone in 1793, of parents then 
receiving parish relief. He was never sent to school, but when 
ten years old, from the earnings of five days in the week, he 
was able to obtain for himself schooling for the sixth, and learned 
to read, but not to write, from an old dame who wielded her 
ashen sceptre in the church belfry. At the age of thirteen 
‘Thomson’s Seasons’ fell into his hands, and, determined to 
possess a copy of his own, with the first shilling he could save 
in his pocket, he set off to Stamford so eager and so early that 
the shops were not open when he arrived there ; on his way back 
through Burghley Park, with his prize in hand, he composed his 
first verses, ‘ The Morning Walk. Nothing can be imagined 
more uninspiring than his native haunts; but the enclosure at 
this time of the open field of his parish roused his young blood 
in behalf of the king-cups, the horse-blobs, the dotterel willows, 
the foot-bridge, and the winding rippling runnels, the last remains 
of wild country, about to be swept away; and indignation made 
the song. His early poems, he truly tells us, are a literal tran- 
script of what he saw around him: 


‘ I found the poems in the fields, 
And only wrote them down.’ 


Even this he could not do at first; but his modest and manly 
bearing gained for him in time a writing-master in a kind ex- 
ciseman at Helpstone, and after many difficulties, one of which 
was his inability to write prose enough for a preface, and the 





* As distinctly loeal. We do not forget as,natives Beaumont’s better half, John 
Fletcher ; Thomas Randolph, dramatist, born at Newnham, and buried by Sir C. 
Hatton at Blatherwick ; William Lisle Bowles, of King’s Sutton ; and other minor 
stars, whom it were long now to write at large. 
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usual discouragements of peasant authorship, he published his 
first volume of poems on ‘ Rural Life. It is six-and-thirty 
years ago since a review of this volume, and a notice of his 
life, appeared in these pages.* Other reviewers took up his 
book, and poor Clare obtained all the fame and the notice 
that awaits an uneducated genius duly recognised by the esta- 
blished craft. Patronizing was then in vogue, and to catch a real 
unsophisticated peasant poet fresh from the country, and trans- 
plant him all-a-growing into the hotbed of London life, was 
truly refreshing to the Lydia Whites and Leo Hunters of the 
period. How Clare deported himself in his pumps and white 
waistcoat, under the guidance of Lord Radstock, his chief show- 
man, we are not minutely informed; but we know that he felt ill 
at ease in his unnatural position, talked but little, and when 
dinner was over, and he wished to change the scene, to the utter 
discomfiture of his host and of the ladies waiting in delightful 
expectation in the drawing-room above, he would rise without 
ceremony, and, thrusting his hands into his pockets, say, ‘ Well, 
I’ll goo,’ and ‘ goo’ he did accordingly. More judicious friends 
awaited him in his native county. In these early days he was a 
recognised prophet in his own country, and the timely and well- 
regulated liberality of Lords Exeter, Fitzwilliam, and Spencer, 
then, against all the traditions of struggling genius, promptly 
bestowed, has been continued to the present hour. Meanwhile 
he far excelled the first efforts reviewed by us. In 1821 
succeeded ‘The Village Minstrel,’ in 1827 *‘ The Shepherd’s 
Calendar, and in 1835 ‘The Rural Muse.’ Though he met 
in Mr. John Taylor with the kindest of publishers, the profits 
his books brought him were not large, and good management 
is seldom the characteristic of a poet’s farming. He walked 
the fields rather to gather themes for his poetry than grain into 
his garner; and, like Burns, would stay the plough midway in 
the furrow to moralize on some creature or plant he had dis- 
turbed ; he persisted in looking upon weeds as wild flowers, and 
literally loved his mole-hills as mountains. A hallucination on 
this last subject was one of the first symptoms of a fine mind 
giving way under too sharp a tension, and perhaps by being daily 
employed on work too rough for it. The sad result may be told in 
a few words. Poor Clare, having been several times under private 
care, is now a patient in the Northampton Lunatic Asylum; 
forgotten by the gay world that once petted him, and scarcely 
remembered in his own county except by those few noblemen 
who still minister to his wants, and whom in his wanderings he 





* Q. R., vol. xxiii. p. 166. 
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delights to call his brothers in blood, as they really are in kind- 
ness. Yet his true and loving descriptions of natural objects, his 
picturesque and nervous language, and the pure vein of poetry 
and feeling that runs through all he wrote, might claim for him a 
kindly remembrance even in days which would look upon his 
themes as antiquated and insipid. There are lines called ‘ First 
Love’s Recollections’ in his last volume, which, coming from a 
man of his class, strike us as one of the most remarkable expres- 
sions of refined feeling we know ; and there is a singularly wild 
and strange beauty in some verses, still unpublished, written by 
him while an inmate of the asylum; but we regret that these and 
further details of his story are beyond our present limits. The 
cottage at Northborough, which his wife still holds under Lord 
Fitzwilliam, shows in the neatness of-its arrangement and furni- 
ture marks of a higher cultivation than the ordinary labourer’s 
home: in its books, many of them the gifts of friends—in the 
framed engravings, portraits of his benefactors—in flowers more 
abundant and more choice than in common cottage gardens—just 
such a holding as one would wish the Village Minstrel to enjoy. 
The parish of Aldwinkle All Saints, made classical by the 
birth of Dryden, is almost paralleled by its sister parish Ald- 
winkle St. Peter’s, producing Thomas Fuller, the author of 
the ‘ Worthies of England,’ and himself one of the class he 
drew. The time will assuredly come when his quaint, learned, 
and witty volumes will again lie in the bay windows as they did 
of yore, books of universal and untiring interest, unfailing re- 
sources in winter evenings and rainy days. He was born in 
1608, in the rectory-house, now destroyed, but remembered still 
for its quaintness and its tapestry ; and, though generally spoken 
of as ‘ old’ Fuller, died at the age of fifty-three, leaving ‘his ac- 
count of his native county to be published as a posthumous and 
unfinished work. We still tread in the footprints of literary men, 
when we cross the Nene to Stanwick, the birthplace of Arch- 
bishop Dolben, whose pulpit should still be there, and of Richard 
_ Cumberland, who, becoming private secretary to Lord Halifax 
at Horton, gives us in his “Memoirs a curious view of North- 
amptonshire society in the last century. But we must go higher 
up the river to Easton Maudit, if we would see the earlier 
and more brilliant literary society that Dr. Percy (not yet 
bishop) gathered round him at his vicarage. It is certain that 
Dr, Johnson and Shenstone were his frequent guests, and that 
Goldsmith returned here the vicar’s famous visit to his London 
garret; while Garrick, who wasa friend of the Thursbys, must 
often have joined the party. There yet remains at Abington the 
mulberry-tree -with the inscription, ‘This tree was planted by 
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David Garrick, Esq., at the request of Ann Thursby, as a grow- 
ing testimony of their friendship.’ It is the clenching link of 
this great literary catena, that Shakspeare’s favourite grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall, who married Sir John Bernard of 
Abington, lived and lies buried there. The portrait of Bishop 
Percy, and his yet more valuable correspondence, and the veritable 
old MS. folio, the existence of which has been so often disputed, 
the origin and source of the ‘ Reliques,’ are still preserved at 
Ecton by the descendant of the Bishop’s daughter. 

The religious amiability of the last century made a far more 
important shrine of the little neighbouring church of Weston 
Favell, where James Hervey, the author of the ‘ Meditations,’ 
a native of Hardingstone, was rector and lies buried. It is 
difficult now to understand the enthusiasm with which his tawdry 
flowers of speech, his periphrastic commonplaces and wearisome 
repetitions, were received in his own day, except from the inter- 
laudatory habit that so eminently characterised the worthy clique 
to which he belonged; yet, if a feeble writer, he was a most 
sterling and pious man, and the innumerable editions of his 
works, and the throng of pilgrims to the scene which was sup- 
posed to have suggested his Contemplations—so great that, 
according to its historian, Weston Favell was almost as well 
known as London—show a great power of influence, or at least 
that he timed his musings with the returning spiritual beatings 
of the public heart. 

Other schools of theology are represented by the stern non- 
juror Law, author of the ‘Serious Call,’ born at Kingscliffe,— 
by the lucid Paley, a native of Peterborough,—and by Alban 
Butler, compiler of the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ born at A petree. 
Parkhurst the Hebrew lexicographer, and Carey the Orientalist, 
claim respectively Catesby and Paulerspury as their birthplaces. 
The letter-writing of the last century is exemplified in Mrs. 
Chapone at Twywell, and Mrs. West at Little Bowden. The 
nonconformists muster a strong array from the time that an anti- 
prelatical press was privately set up at Fawsley, where the 
Knightleys at that time were great patrons of the Puritan party. 
In earlier times Lollardism found great favour in the county ; 
and Collier gives Northampton the credit of giving birth to the 
founder of the Brownists ; while ‘ The Connection’ honours Ast- 
well, as producing Selina Countess of Huntingdon. Doddridge 
at Northampton, and afterwards at the Dissenting College at 
Daventry, and Andrew Fuller at Kettering, were examples of a 
school for which most good men would regret to substitute that 
which has supplanted it. 

To this shire America owes the families of her two greatest 
men, 
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men. Franklin’s grandfather was a blacksmith and small pro- 
prietor at Ecton, where his family had lived on a freehold of about 
thirty acres for full three hundred years, beyond which the records 
did not extend. Washington’s family had an older and more 
important position in the county. His great-great-grandfather, 
Lawrence, lies buried in the church of Brington, and on the tomb- 
slab are the arms (argent, two bars gules; in chief three mullets 
of the second) which may have suggested the stars and stripes of 
the American ensign. Lawrence’s son emigrated to America 
about 1657, and his son settled at Bridge’s Creek, where the 
great George was born in 1732. The grandfather of the Lawrence 
who lies at Brington was twice mayor of Northampton, in 1532 
and 1545, and had granted him by Henry VIII. the lands of Sul- 
grave, which became the chief family residence, and the manor- 
house of which still remains, though now a common farm- 
house. A tomb in the church of Sulgrave still retains the 
arms and names of one of the family; and within a few years 
the shields of the Washingtons were seen by Washington Irving 
—where they are to be seen no longer—in the kitchen-window. 
What would the Americans, who, having at first expunged 
‘Heraldry’ from their cyclopedias, are now the chief clients of 
the Heralds’ College, give to recover those purloined or broken 
quarries? By a singular coincidence, from the adjoining parish 
of Warden sprung the family of Lord North, the great antagonist 
of Washington, and prime-minister during the American war, 
But whatever claims the county may have for the student, its 
widest fame is that of being ‘ the country of the Pytchley ;’ nor 
is this a repute and achievement only of the days of St. James’s- 
street clubs and ‘ Bell’s Life.’ It seems almost like an archxo- 
logical fable that we read in Domesday of William of Pightesley, 
who succeeded to the estates of Alwyne the Hunter, the said 
William holding his lands of Pightesley by serjeantry of hunting 
wolves, foxes, and other vermin. Can any other Hunt produce 
as venerable a founder? Nor is even this the limit of its sporting 
antiquity. In some repairs made in the church of Pytchley a 
few years ago, Mr. Abner Brown, the then vicar, discovered 
below the foundations of the present church and below the course 
of graves of the present churchyard, an ancient burial-place in 
which the kist-vaens, or rough stone coffins, lay north and south, 
and in one of these by side of the skeleton was found a spear- 
head and a boar’s tusk, thus showing the tomb of some earlier 
and pre-Christian Alwyne of Pytchley. The abbot of Peter- 
borough had royal licence given him to hunt the hare, the fox, 
and the wild cat (catum silvestrem) ; the last is yet to be found 
in the woods of Burghley and Rockingham, where it is known 
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by the name of ‘birder.’ As early as 1270, Henry III. allowed 
the burgesses of Northampton and its neighbourhood to keep 
dogs for hunting as a special favour—quod quieti sint de expedi- 
tacione canum suorum; the barbarous tyranny of the times not 
allowing the commonalty to keep dogs at all, unless expeditated, 
é.e. mutilated in the fore-claws and balls of each foot. From this 
period, we must take a double-post-and-rail into the 18th century, 
to bring us to the palmy days of the Pytchley Club, the society to 
which the county owes its modern sporting reputation. The 
club consisted of 40 members, originally county gentlemen; 
but, as the expenses of the establishment increased, the squireens 
tailed off, and the number was made up by strangers hunting 
with the hounds. It became more exclusive, and numbered 
among its members the best company in the kingdom. With 
four hunters, besides hacks, a small allowance even in those 
days, a member’s hunting expenses were about 1000/. a-year. 
The house, of native yellow stone, with its gables, chimneys, and 
mullioned windows, a fine specimen of the old English manor- 
house, has its portrait preserved in Baker’s History. It was 
pulled down* in 1828, when no longer required for the use of the 
society, by Mr. George Payne, who, after the extinction of the 
club, revived in his own person the repute and popularity of the 
Hunt, and whose name springs to the lips of every Northampton- 
shire man, not only in connexion with the sport, but with all 
that is generous and kindhearted in the county. The kennels 
were close at hand, and the hounds were brought there for a 
fortnight at a time when that part of the county was hunted, 
Then the members came and took up their lodgings at the 
club, the horses being in scratch stables in the village. The 
cuisine was notoriously good, and, in the fashion of the day, 
drinking and play were deep. A billiard-table and boxing-gloves 
in the hall helped to dispel the listlessness of non-hunting 
days. It was a custom after dinner for any member, on deposit- 
ing half a crown in a wine-glass, to name and put up to the 
highest bidding the horse of any other member, who of course 
could buy him in at his own price, In this way, on a night of 
more than usual festivity, ‘ Lancelot’ was sold by Mr. Nethercoat 
to Mr. Cook of Hothorpe for 620/.,f a price at that day un- 


exaimpled 





* The only portion of the building left standing was the ancient Jacobean gate- 
way, which has since been removed to form one of the lodge-entrances to Over- 
stone Park, Mr. Loyd having become the possessor of the Pytchley estate. ‘The 
entrance-door has been worked up at Glendon. 

+ Both parties to this transaction are, happily for their friends, still alive, 
neither repenting of his bargain. The only other survivors of this club are, we 
believe, Mr. Bouverie, of Delapre, Sir Charles Knightley, the Hon. Frank — 
Lor 
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exampled for a hunter, and long quoted as one of the marvels of 
Pytchley. A dinner of the club was annually held in London, 
but, like all metropolitan gatherings on a provincial basis, it 
wanted the hearty spirit of country welcome and was voted dull. 
The accounts of the club were some few years ago in the hands of 
a London hotel-keeper, and are perhaps even now recoverable. 
A more valuable record remains in the Chace-books at Althorp, 
which commence in 1773, and give a detailed account of every 
day’s sport, while the Pytchley were under the mastership of the 
late Lord Althorp. As the original members died off or got 
married, and the style of sport became changed, the Pytchley 
followed the usual course of associations that depend for their 
activity on the spirit of the founders, and came to a close in the 
year 1816. Though the club was at an end, the country re- 
mained, and the sport was carried on with unabated spirit suc- 
cessively by Lord Sondes, Sir Charles Knightley, Sir Bellingham 
Graham, ‘ Jack’ Musters, ‘ the Squire’ Osbaldiston, Mr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Payne, Lord Chesterfield, ‘ Gentleman’ Smith, Sir F. Good- 
ricke, Mr. Payne a second time, Lord Alford, Hon. C. Cust, 
Hon. Fred. Villiers, and Lord Hopetown. 

It is probable that the generation now quickly passing away 
has seen the best days of fox-hunting. Enclosures, drainage, 
high-farming, game-preserving, and railways—both as cutting up 
fields and importing strangers, have tended much to change the 
style of sport since the days when the white collars of the 
Pytchley were seen leading the field. When the elaborate 
toilette, and hard riding, and second horses, and fox-preserving, 
and ‘to covert by rail’ are on the ascendant, that indefinable idea 
and untranslateable word Sport is inevitably on the decline. As 
in cricket, battues, and racing, the sport becomes an art and pro- 
fession, and, like hawking, it must cease, or seek wilder countries 
for its exercise. This is to be regretted, for much of the manliness 
of the English gentleman’s character is formed in the hunting- 
field, and the grass-country of Northamptonshire has been the 
school of many of our best cavalry officers in the Peninsula and 
the Crimea, as well as the recreation of the green old age of 
some of our most distinguished veterans ; nor can we Quarterly 
Reviewers omit our honourable selves, represented as we are 
by one who can handle the sword as well as the pen, and the 





Lord Valentia, known as ‘Clipper Annesley,’ and Mr. Waddington, M.P. for 
Suffolk. Of the old Pytchley Hunt may be said, in the words of the old song,— 


‘ A pack of such hounds and a set of such men, 
"T is a shrewd chance if ever you meet with again.’ 
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bridle as well as either. Whether it is more cruel to preserve 
foxes for hunting, or, without ‘law,’ to kill them outright, 
we must leave to physical casuists to determine ; but of all 
sports hunting is the least selfish and exclusive, and is popular 
even with those who do not partake in it. The active habit of 
body which it fosters reacts in strengthening and bracing the 
mind, and would be a better preparation for many of our public 
services than the purely literary competitive examinations to 
which we are at present so devoutly sacrificing. At least, for 
the army and for the civil service of India the examiner’s table 
might well be placed at the end of a stiff line of country, and 
those only deemed eligible candidates who had made their way 
across it. Northamptonshire has somewhat suffered from its 
hunting celebrity. ‘The influx of strangers has improved neither 
its character nor its sport, and it has lost in sterling worth what 
it has gained in fame. It is a good omen that the expenses of 
the hunt have now been brought within the resources of the 
county itself, and that in Mr. Villiers and Mr. Cust the country 
is again under the management of its own resident squires. 

‘ Spires and Squires’* has long been the proverbial boast of 
the county; and Norden, the earliest historian, explains the 
large number of churches visible from one spot, ‘for that the 
most part of the steeples in all that countrie are carried very high, 
with a kind of spire like unto a pyramys.’ And for the Squires 
he accounts in these terms :—‘ The fertilitie, salutarie ay re, plea- 
sant prospects, and convenience of this shire in al! things toa 
generous and noble mynd, have so allured nobilitie to plant them- 
selves within the same, that no shire within this realme can 
answere the like number of noblemen as are seated in these parts ; 
nor is any other so plentifullie stored with gentry, in regard 
whereof it may seem worthy to be termed the Herald’s Garden,’ 
Of the nobility recorded by him, many have passed away, though 
Cecil and Compton still hold their own at Burghley and Castle- 
Ashby. But old county families have since been ennobled, 
and well supply the place of those who became extinct, or by the 
female line have fallen into the gentry again. Perhaps no 
county in the present day exhibits a healthier and happier pro- 
portion and amalgamation of classes than Northamptonshire. 
Nowhere are there fewer lines of social demareation ; and nowhere, 
politics notwithstanding, a more general feeling of cordial good 





* Out of 300 parishes, there may be 100 Squires and about as many Spires. 
Some add to the proverb ‘Springs and Spinsters.’ Fuller adjoins ‘Pigeons and 
Saltpetre.” The old dovecotes are still a characteristic of the county, but the 
Saltpetre must be some strange mistake, 
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will between all parties and classes. Peer, squire, parson, and 
yeoman, have each their station and rightful influence, and the 
just balance ef the higher powers finds on the whole a contented 
people. The manufacturing and trading interests have also here 
their place and power, but not with that crushing and demoral- 
izing weight, too often felt where they predominate. There are 
no overpowering properties, few non-resident landlords, and the 
farms are of moderate sizes. Many yeomen graze their own 
land, forming an intermediate link elsewhere disappearing. 
There is little strict game-preserving, and the hunting brings 
together the classes which shooting sets by the ears. Both land- 
lords and tenants are generally ‘ well to do,’ and unencumbered, 
and the prosperity descends, as in the time of Norden, who says, 
‘the baser sorte of men here prove wealthie and wade through 
the world with good countenance in their calling, least beholden 
generally to the monied men, of any other shire whatsoever that 
I knowe.’ 

Leases are almost unknown, nor does the grazier require one. 
Few agreements of any kind exist, and rents are generally low 
and regularly paid. The characteristic rubbing-post—more of the 
Duke of Argyle’s pattern than Sydney Smith’s—marks the chief 
occupation of the land. Grass land is much more in request than 
arable, and the grazier looks upon himself as a step higher in the 
social scale than the farmer. The success of the former depends 
mainly on his judgment in the selection of his beasts. So easy is the 
occupation that aman will take a large tract of grass-land at a dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen miles, or more, from his home, keeping a 
single shepherd on the spot to look after the stock, which he visits 
himself but once a month, This renders tenants greedy of extend- 
ing their occupation—a natural covetousness everywhere found, 
but, from the peculiar facilities of indulging it, requiring greater 
discouragement than the agents have generally given it in North- 
amptonshire. In such cases even less than the ordinary em- 
ployment is given, and no local sympathy felt in the poor and 
their interests. Notwithstanding the good example set by the 
late Lord Spencer and others, the farming generally is very in- 
ferior. Mr, Caird, in the Times of 1852, selects Mr. Beasly’s 
farm, at Overstone, as a pattern that has met with little of the imi- 
tation it deserves ; yet the landlords are, on the whole, both able 
and willing to assist in improvements, and are rebuilding farm 
premises in every direction on a large and expensive scale. The 
condition of the labourer is above the average of agricultural 
counties. The rate of wages is for a shepherd 14s. a-week, for 
ordinary labourers 12s. The old men go about sticking, picking 
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up chats of wood; the old women, in spring, before the sheep 
are shorn, go a-wooling, gathering the loose bits from the ground 
and the briers, cleaning and carding it at home, and making 
it into mops. 

The villages of Northamptonshire, as compared with other 
counties, are very compact. They nestle round the church, the 
farmers and graziers, as well as the labourers, all living in the 
town. The lodges, z.e. lone houses, are few. The chief farm- 
buildings are attached to the houses, and are consequently often 
inconveniently distant from the plough-land. Often only a 
home-close, that lies gain, is attached to the dwelling. This 
congregating of the houses is more suited to grazing than farm- 
ing. ‘The village streets in the stone districts are generally very 
old and picturesque, even the labourers’ cottages having thick 
stone walls and steer roofs thacked, or covered with Collyweston 
slate, with mullioned windows and often gabled dormers—a style 
which seems to have prevailed without intermission from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century, and of which another and 
perhaps chief characteristic is the handsome chimney of squared 
stone, with bold cornice, and of excellent proportion. ‘The canals 
and railroads keep the people well supplied with midland coal 
for fuel. The smaller and harder coals are called cobbles; they 
never want pungelling, and the fire is kept in by throwing up the 
ashes and rubbish as backings. ‘The village dames 


‘ Gather the branches for their eldern wine,’ 


but, like other poor, are thriftless and uncontriving in their 
culinary economy. They gather mushrooms to sell to the 
ketchup-merchants (so grandly are the makers called), but seldom 
keep them to flavour their own dishes. There are few local 
dainties, Lambs’ tails are dressed, and pork-pies and cheese-cakes 
made by the farmers’ wives, and sent about as presents; and 
wine for home-hospitality and distribution is made from the 
pips of the cowslip. The poor mostly frizzle their meat, or make 
a few broth* for the father’s supper. The boys go a-crawing in 
the brooks, but eur provincial cooks have not yet learned to 
convert the contents of their creels into potage-i-la-lisque. 





* Miss Baker gives in a local triad a capital social scale :— 
‘ Dad, mam, and porridge, 
Father, mother, and broth, 
Pa, ma, and soup.’ 
The boys have a good name for the feast-pudding when not made rich enough for 
their taste—‘ hooting-pudding,’ where the plums are so far apart that they are 
obliged to holloa to one another, 
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The system of hiring servants is one of the great plague-spots 
in the county. Below the gentry character is hardly ever inquired 
into, and servants are taken on their own showing. Michaelmas 
is the season for hiring: the engagement is for a year, and they 
leave as a matter of course, unless they are ‘asked’ to stay by 
their master or mistress. ‘The meetings held for the purpose 
before Michaelmas are called Statties, ¢.e. Statutes, which were 
first established by act of parliament in the reign of Edward IIL, 
for regulating wages, &c. Those after Michaelmas are called 
Mops, perhaps from being’ the clearing off of those servants who 
had not got places at the more regular time. ‘These gatherings, 
held at particular villages, are looked forward to by the young 
servants as the chief holidays in the year. Stalls for ginger- 
bread and ribbons give the meeting the appearance of a small 
fair, and the lads and the lasses both come in their best 
attire. The men wear in their hats the emblems of their par- 
ticular service; the plough-boy or carter has a piece of whip- 
cord, the shepherd a lock of wool, and the milk-boy a tuft of 
cow-hair, Miss Baker in her ‘ Glossary,’ and Clare in his 
‘Village Minstrel,’ give full and lively descriptions of these 
meetings, which, both in themselves and as the remnant of a 
degraded condition of labour, and as perpetuating a declining and 
unamiable relation between master and servant, are full of evil, 
and, if discountenanced by the farmers, would soon pass away as 
an old fashion that we could part with without regret. 

More than Christmas or Easter, the Feast- Sunday and the 
Feast-Week are kept by the poorer classes. These follow the 
anniversary of the feast of the dedication of the church. All 
Saints’, being a prevalent dedication, has a large number of feasts 
dependent on it ; but whatever the season of the year, plum-pudding 
is provided, and plenty of it. These holidays give the mnemonic 
date of the simple annals of the village poor, and Rothwell feast 
or fair is a great memoria technica in the mid-county districts. 
Proverbial distichs, such as 

‘ Hardingstone snow feast ; 
Wooton crow feast :’ 


mark the winter and summer seasons of the feasts of two neigh- 
bouring villages. Another is given by Miss Baker :— 


‘On the Sunday after Trinity 
Come to Denford feast and dine with me.’ 


The Village Minstrel gives his own delightful description of 
these happy gatherings. The topping farmers are now growing 
too fine to recognise the season of their servants’ holiday, and 
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it would be a good example if the gentry would take more note 
of it, and show a sympathy with their poorer brethren, by 
honouring the period of their honest household joy. 
The prime county holiday for rich and poor, Boughton Green 
fair, has lost its glories. A century ago buckskin-gloves and 
goldlaced hats used to be given for wrestling and single-stick, 
and the ladies and people of rank met there to see the sports and 
shows, to raffle, and thence adjourn to a ball at the Red Lion at 
Northampton in the evening; even as late as 1822, Baker tells 
us that ‘ the neighbouring families of distinction breakfast in the 
tea-booth, and mingle in the rustic holiday.’ The standard dish 
of ducks-and-green-peas tells, especially to an Etonian, the season 
of the meeting. Then there was a twelvepenny ordinary every 
Thursday afternoon during the season, at the bowling-green, High- 
gate-house, where, we read, ‘a handsome appearance of gentle- 
men’ was expected on the opening-day. These were times when 
Kingsthorpe and Weston Favell each turned out from its village 
three coaches and six, almost as much for use as for state, when, 
as old people can yet remember, the carriages, sticking in the 
ruts in the middle of villages, often called the cottagers out of 
their beds. Travelling has improved since then; and Telford's 
fme road, and the tram attempted by the side of it, have 
been superseded by the North-Western Railway, at first so 
obstinately opposed in the county. Old road-side associations 
quickly succeed one another: we miss the arched entrance- 
lodge to Easton-Neston, on the old North road, and the former 
view of Weedon barracks is poorly exchanged for the pre- 
sent pit-hole station; even Denbigh-Hall, whose ephemeral 
fame and bustle seemed to mark it for a moment as a new 
midland metropolis, has become rather a recollection than a 
memory. The train now dashes by, and the old-fashioned farm- 
house has returned to its original quiet and insignificance. The 
canals when they were made caused far more excitement than 
did the railways, and the offices were filled with crowds rushing 
to take shares in the ‘ navigation.’ That mischievous water- 
weed (anacharis alsinastrum), now choking up all our rivers, was 
first found in 1849 in the Welford branch of the Grand Junc- 
tion. The greatest local water-work of modern times is that of 
the Nene Valley Drainage, for which a most stringent and 
powerful act was carried by an indefatigable committee. ‘The 
old story of the Haycock in Wansford-in-England tells of the 
disastrous floods of the Nene, and the improved drainage of late 
years has greatly increased them. Formerly the county was a 
great sponge, saturated with water and gradually giving it out; 
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now it is a cullender pierced throughout, and discharging the 
rain as quickly as it receives it. It is part of the Drainage 
scheme to recover to the river Cowper’s character of ‘ Nen’s 
barge-laden wave,’ and make it navigable to Northampton, a 
measure referred to by Fuller, with a viler pun than usual, but 
in words still applicable: ‘The worst I wish this my native 
county is, that Nine (a river which some will have so termed 
from nine tributary rivulets) were Ten: I mean made navigable 
from Peterborough to Northampton—a design which has always 
met with many back-friends, as private profit is though a secret 
yet a sworn enemy to the general good.’ 

The Oundle water-mills, an early bone of contention between 
the Abbot of Peterborough and the inhabitants, are still a distinc- 
tive feature of the neighbourhood ; while the old specialities of 
malting at Peterborough, lacemaking at Wellingborough and 
Towcester, loom-work at Kettering, whips at Daventry, only 
faintly linger. Brackley has always had an ill name, and Ray 
affixes an ugly proverb, which Fuller had charitably omitted, We 
will follow his good example. Drunken Barnaby glances at the 
poverty of the borough in describing the mayor as thatching his 
own house; but better things are im store for it, if all be true 
that we hear as we write, that Magdalen College is about at once 
to restore the fine dilapidated chapel as the first instalment towards 
reviving the old college as a middle-school. Weedon-Bet (not 
Beck), so called from half its manor having belonged to the 
abbey of Bec in Normandy, has a happier fame, and of especial 
significance to it in these days of barrack-joking : 


* Weedon, where, ’t is said, 
Saint Werburgh, princely born, a most religious maid, 
From those peculiar fields, by prayer, the wild geese drove,’ 


This patroness of bird-tenters, niece of Ethelred king of 
Mercia, forbade the wild geese to invade the grain crops of her 
demesnes, ‘ and no wild geese,’ says Bridges, ‘ are ever seen to 
settle or graze in Weedon field.’ ‘The charm should have been 
extended to the crops of Weedon-Lois (so called from the holy 
well of St. Loy’s), now becoming as famous as fruitful under the 
spade-husbandry system of the Rev. S. Smith. 

The gardens of the county are not what they once were. The 
fine tulips of Mr. Mansel of Cosgrove, and Mr. Bateman of 
Sibbertoft, mentioned by Morton, exist no logger; and Lord 
Dysart’s terraces at Harrington, and those of the two Boughtons, 
must be added to the others we have deplored. Mr. Annesley’s 
garden at Hydon, by a favouring pronunciation (Eden), has 
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become a proverb. Capability Brown has left the mark of 
his thumb at Burghley and Castle Ashby. Finedon has its 
arboricultural rarities, and Lamport a most choice rockwork of 
alpine plants. Lilford and Bulwick rejoice in their formal 
borders. The flowers that gladden the village of Whittlebury 
may be traced to my lady’s parterres close at hand, just as 
the rare plants found in the gardens near King’s Cliffe are 
to be referred to the botanical proficiency of the rector, The 
natural flora of Northamptonshire, from its uniform geological 
formation, is neither numerous nor rare. The cryptogamous 
list, however, of which Mr. Berkeley, the incumbent of King’s 
Cliffe, is the great master, is good, and few counties can boast 
so great a number of fungi, in consequence of the variety and 
extent of its old forests. Truffles were once erroneously con- 
sidered peculiar to the county; and at least a third of the 
species indigenous to England have been detected in its woods, 
though hardly yet much searched after. We could be well con- 
tent, did the time permit, to wander on still in the old chaces. 
and forests of the county in quest of these or other treasures— 
Wake’s oak in Whittlebury, that Bloomfield sung—‘ Gog and. 
Magog’ in their giant weirdness—royal footprints in the lawns and 
lodges—traces of Roman villas and Saxon forges—walks where 
the charcoal-burners set up their huts; and all the more that 
the decree has gone forth against Whittlebury, and the advertise- 
ment for its disafforesting has appeared. And when the court of 
commissioners have weighed the various claims and assigned the 
equivalents to the claimants, the verderers and the foresters and 
the woodwards must follow the fate of the courts of swanimote 
and woodmote ; and merry Greenwood, with its walks and its 
browse, its haybote and ploughbote, its quaint words and obsolete 
customs, its comfortable and begrudged perquisites, its old associ- 
ations for evil and for good, must pass away and be forgotten. 

But we repeat the conviction with which we started, that it 
is these local objects and scenes, and other far less romantic 
things and places, teeming with the annals of history, and lying 
unheeded about every one’s home, that are the best starting-posts 
of all historical study; and that this is a principle which 
requires to be recognized in England before Parochial and County 
history can regain the regard and dignity which is their unques- 
tionable due. 
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Art. Il—1. The Ferns of Great Britain, §c. Nature-printed 
by Henry Bradbury, with full descriptions of their different 
species and varieties, by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, F.R.S., &e. London, 1856. Imp. folio. 51 
plates. 

2. Species Filicum, being descriptions of all known Ferns, &c. &¢., 
accompanied with numerous figures, by Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H., D.C.L., &c. London, 1846-56. 8vo. 

3. An Analysis of the British Ferns and their Allies, by G. W. 
Francis, F.L.S. 5th edition. With Engravings. Revised and 
enlarged by Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S., Professor of Botany, 
King’s College. London, 1855. 8vo. 

4. The Handbook of British Ferns, by Thomas Moore, F.LS., 
&c. 2nd edition. London, 1853. 12mo. 

5. A History of British Ferns, by Edward Newman, F.LS., 
&c. 3rd edition. London, 1854. 8vo. 

6. An Introduction to Cryptogamie Botany, by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. London, 1857. 8vo. 

7. Nature-Printing, its Origin and Objects. A Lecture de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, May 11, 1855, by Henry 
Bradbury. London, 1856. 

8. Phystotypa Plantarum Austriacarum, by Prof. von Ettigs- 
hausen and A. Pokorny, with 500 plates Nature-printed. 
Vienna, 1856. Folio. 


[KE the grasses, the palms, and other groups of vegetable 

forms on which Nature has set a well-marked family like- 
ness, the ferns have found a native ‘name’ wherever they possess 
a local habitation. The Farrn of our German relatives, the 
Varens of our neighbours the Dutch, they come of a good old 
stock, the male branches of which can point to their ‘ shields,” 
while the females of the line, the lady-ferns, have been favourite 
types of grace and loveliness to painters and to poets. The 
large share of attention which they have recently attracted, the 
numerous treatises which have been published on them, the 
important discoveries in physiological botany to which they 
have given rise, and the new art of ‘ nature-printing’ which has 
been employed to illustrate them in the beautiful work of Mr. 
Bradbury, all require that we should do our part in bringing the 
subject before our readers. 

We have asserted for the ferns their right to a place among 
the ancient families of the country, a pre-historic antiquity, 
deduced according to a sound ethnological canon, from the exist- 
ence of their name in the old tongue of the nation. But his- 
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Ferns and their Portraits— 


toric and pre-historic dates become insignificant when we listen 
to the tales geologists can tell us of the Filical glories of earlier 
ages. The coal-measures constitute a kind of Egypt or Assyria 
to the botanical antiquarian, whence by patient labour he eluci- 
dates fragments of information as to former phases of vegetable 
life. If we rightly interpret the antediluvian specimens of ‘ na- 
ture-printing,’ which from time to time are brought to light, 
the ferns must always have held an exalted rank in the com- 
munity of plants, and were certainly among the dominant races 
in past conditions of the earth. Their pedigree is inscribed in 
the plainest manner in what Hugh Miller called the folios of 
Nature’s self-written history; those fossiliferous laminae of 
ancient rocks, which the author of ‘ Vestiges’ would consider 
rather as the schoolboy slates on which Nature made her rough 
sketches of creation. The shales of the coal formation are espe- 
cially rich in their relics, and from them we are enabled not only 
to piece together the genealogy of the ferns, but to derive con- 
clusions of considerable plausibility as to the general state of 
the globe in the earlier days of their existence. 

The coal-flora has yielded to the researches of botanists some- 
what more than 700 different species of plants, all distinct from 
any now existing. Of these, four-fifths consist of the higher 
flowerless plants, and the ferns, properly so called, constitute 
one-fourth. Not only do they thus predominate in the number 
of their kinds, but they are so abundantly developed, that whole 
seams of coal appear to be made up of them,—a circumstance 
which is the more readily conceivable when we know that many 
of the sorts which were most generally diffused were of the tree 
class. This coal-flora appears to have been diffused ina uniform 
manner over a large portion of the earth’s surface, for coal is 
now known to exist in all parts of the globe. Although we are 
best acquainted with it in Europe and North America, it has 
been discovered in regions varying from 75° N. lat. to 50° S. 
lat., and in all cases the vegetable remains capable of recog- 
nition are similar; in fact, so far as the species can be deter- 
mined, they appear to be identical in most of the best-examined 
localities. ‘They are nearly the same in the coal of Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia; a few distinct species 
have been found in the coal of North America, the East Indies 
or New Holland, but by far the greater portion of the flora is 
universally distributed. 

It must not be concluded, however, from the similarity of the 
productions, that there was a corresponding connexion between 
localities so remote from each other. On the contrary, a comparison 
of the vegetables of that epoch with the allied forms now existing 
goes 
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goes to prove that the land upon which they flourished was 
probably in the form of islands, or, at all events, possessed a 
moist and equable climate, which is not consonant with our ex- 
perience of large continuous tracts of dry land in the present 
condition of the earth. Moreover, the direct evidence of the coal 
formation shows that in spite of the frequent identity of species 
in widely separated localities, the groups of species have been 
both different at the same time in different regions, as in Europe 
and America, and that they have been different at successive 
epochs in the same basins. Brongniart and Unger are of 
opinion that in the local floras of these periods, comparatively 
few species existed, but developed in great numbers ; that these 
floras passed away partially or entirely and were succeeded by 
others in the same spot; while the older kinds perhaps still 
kept their ground in other regions, They suppose this distri- 
bution and the gradual change, which is marked by the relative 
predominance of certain species and genera, to have been chiefly 
regulated by geographical position and alterations of climate. 

Phenomena now observable in the distribution of ferns strik- 
ingly illustrate these speculations with respect to the past. The 
flowerless, or, in botanical language, the Cryptogamous plants, 
including the ferns, are still cosmopolites. Nine of the ferns 
of New Zealand are identical with the European species, of 
the mosses fifty, and of lower plants still more. One species, 
Lomaria procera, grows throughout the south temperate hemi- 
sphere, in Australia, New Zealand, South America, and South 
Africa; and the freedom with which the microscopic seeds, 
or, as botanists term them, the spores of these plants may be 
transported by currents of air is sufficient to explain their pre- 
sence wherever the conditions are suitable. Curious instances 
are related of their existence in spots where such conditions 
chance to prevail, although abjuring the surrounding districts 
which do not present the requisite qualifications. The Pteris 
longifolia, a fern of Jamaica and South America, grows close 
to the fumarolles of Ischia. Lycopodium cernuum, universally 
distributed in warm climates, occurs in the Azores only around 
some hot springs, and does not grow elsewhere in these islands 
nor yet in Madeira. It has also been discovered im St. Paul’s 
Island, situated in 38°S. lat., far to the south of the line of annual 
temperature by which this species is ordinarily limited, but here 
again it is confined to the places where the ground is much 
heated by natural springs. 

It need scarcely be remarked that the ferns of the carboni- 
ferous epoch, like all the other coal plants, have Jong since dis- 
appeared from the ranks of the living creation. Before leaving 
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them to their repose we may add that there is evidence of the wide 
diffusion not merely of the larger arborescent kinds, but of the 
kinds which are structurally more exalted, and which are now 
represented only in the ferns of the tropics. There is no doubt, 
however, with fossil still more than with recent ferns, that sys- 
tematists have far overrated the distinctive marks, and that the 
number of species is much smaller than is usually set down in 
books. When we read the estimate of the late Professor Kunze 
of Berlin, quoted by Humboldt, that 3250 existing species of 
ferns are described in botanical works, we must supply the anti- 
dote in the shape of Sir W. J. Hooker’s statement that the 
British ‘ flowering fern,’ Osmunda regalis, has received three 
additional names on the occasion of its discovery in North 
America, Nepal, and the Neelgherries; and that the common 
brake fern has been christened no less than seven times. Such 
instances are frequent. Add to which, as Mr. Berkeley has 
pointed out, that the views of the botanist are often formed from 
a limited number of specimens, and that individual plants which 
appear to have the marks of separate species will be found to 
be referrible to a common type, when examined in connexion 
with a complete collection containing all the intermediate links. 
Nay, two specimens of the same variety will sometimes present 
such differences that they would be taken for distinct kinds if 
there was no opportunity for an enlarged comparison. How 
much more likely is it that the species of fossil ferns have been 
improperly multiplied, when we recollect by what fragmentary 
relics the majority of them are represented, and that these 
seldom exhibit more than the form of the leaflets, a character of 
exceeding variability ? 

Ferns, as we have already intimated, love shade and mois- 
ture; many of the sorts in part on account of the attendant 
equable temperature, as is indicated by their preference for a 
maritime climate, the greatest development of the family always 
occurring in islands, where the extremes of heat and cold are less 
marked than in any other situations. This is especially shown in 
the most delicate of our native species, the Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris, which keeps to the nooks in the sea-cliffs of our mild 
western coasts. Nor is this asolitary instance. ‘ Whilst exposed 
shores,’ says Mr, Francis, ‘ may be almost without ferns, caves, and 
sheltered ravines in their immediate vicinity, may be numerously 
tenanted.’ Agreeable to this law, the proportion of species of 
ferns to flowering plants in the islands of the tropics is greatly 
in excess of what obtains in continental tracts. In Jamaica the 
Ferns stand as }, in the Sandwich Islands as } of the number of 
flowering plants, while on the continent of South America and 
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Australia they fall to ,, and 4. They retreat greatly in the 
drier tracts of central Europe, especially where the summer heat 
is excessive ; and in Egypt their proportion to the higher flora is 
only a 5+r part. To drink freely is with most of them a necessity 
of existence, and in the northern regions of fog and rain they rise 
again into note; forming in Scotland ,',, in Iceland +',, and in 
Greenland ,'; of the flowering tribes. ‘There are few or no 
orders of plants,’ says Mr. Berkeley, quoting from Dr. J. Hooker, 
‘so eminently sensitive to changes in the amount of vapour in 
the atmosphere as the ferns, and we consequently find them to be, 
to a remarkable degree, natural hygrometers, and their luxuriance 
a certain proof of the dampness of the climate. Moisture both 
of the soil and air appears indeed absolutely to regulate their 
development both in luxuriance and abundance.’ The arborescent 
forms, though requiring a genial climate, cannot dispense with 
the accompaniment of abundant moisture; they flourish most in 
the tropics, in damp regions, and do not advance beyond this line 
in the northern hemisphere, where the summers are hot and 
dry, while they extend as far towards the south pole as Tasmania 
and New Zealand. Our own ferns exhibit the same propensity, 
for they are met with in the greatest profusion and variety in the 
damp shady woods of our western counties, in the rainy fells 
of the north-western provinces of Ireland, and in the misty regions 
of the Welsh and Scottish highlands. No one will forget the 
description which Sir Walter Scott has given of the favourite 
haunt of the Queen of our native species :-— 


‘ Where the copse-wood is the greenest, 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest, 
Where the Lady Fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green.’ 


Some of the commoner kinds, however, show a certain impa- 
tience of excessive moisture. Averse to deep potations of the 
mountain dew, the prickly ferns prefer the loamy hedge-banks 
of our cultivated lowlands, and show a grateful sense of the 
slightest efforts to promote their growth. The more familiar 
brake-fern, the bracken of our parks and heaths, is an individual 
of a different idiosyncrasy, It partakes of the character of the 
gipsy, whose favourite bed it forms, Always ready to take 
possession of a waste, it flies from the first effort to introduce 
law and order. Everywhere, on undisturbed open ground, it is 
prolific and gregarious, sending its black wiry arms in all 
directions through the soil, and forming an interlacing mass, 
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from which sprout, spring after spring, crops of its bright 
little green scrolls, unrolling into the large leaves, technically 
called fronds, from whose feathery appearance it takes its 
name.* But the instant the plough or spade invades the spot, 
the camp is struck ; the wounds inflicted by the hoe are quickly 
fatal to the hardy-looking root-stocks; even the cutting down 
the leaves for three or four successive years causes the entire 
plant to perish, and the wild race retreats at once before the 
advance of civilisation. This is an ominous circumstance for 
its ultimate prosperity, when we consider another feature of its 
history, for botanists observe that in this country it is ne- 
cessarily confined to districts in which the climate is not too 
unpropitious to admit of the cultivation of the soil. ‘ This 
fern is distributed throughout the agrarian region,’ says Mr, 
H. C. Watson, treating of the geographical distribution of 
British plants, ‘and from one extremity of the island to the 
other; its upper limit running nearly uniform with the climatic 
limit of corn cultivation ; so that the two characters in connexion 
form a satisfactory test of the region.’ Thus, as it can find no 
refuge beyond the boundary-line to which the ploughshare is 
sure, sooner or later, to make its way, farming must, in the end, 
exterminate the brake. But this is a distant danger. Its sensi- 
tiveness to wounds renders it impossible to be transplanted except 
during its period of torpidity, or without a good deal of earth to 
its roots. The best way, Mr. Jesse says, of getting it to grow in 
a new place, is to fill a deep trench with cartloads of the leaves, 
roots, and soil as they are dug up in the mass, In Hampshire, 
according to the same authority, the cottagers in spring ‘ boil the 
young shoots for their hogs, which make them, it is asserted, 
thrive and snode well—that is, change their coats.’ In Wales the 
brake is mixed with the food of the ponies; but its bitter pro- 
perties render it unpalatable, at least in its raw state, to all 
descriptions of animals, none of which will touch it unless 
impelled by hunger. The purposes to which it can be most 
advantageously applied are enumerated by Mr. Francis: ‘ As it 
is very long before it rots, and does not harbour insects, it is 
excellent as thatch; it does not hold moisture so much as straw, 
and is, therefore, better as litter for cattle and as a cover to 
preserve plants from frost. It is also very excellent to lay fruit 
upon, or to pack it in, as it does not communicate any mustiness. 





* Pteris, from wrsgdv, a feather, or wing. It is common to refer the origin of 
the name to the former of these senses, which suits best with the appearance of 
the plant; but Dioscorides, who speaks of the Pteris, says that the plant is so called 
because it has leaves spread out like a wing. 
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Containing tannin, it is useful in the preparation of the lighter 
kinds of leather, and affords excellent potash when reduced to 
ashes. ‘The peasants of most parts of the kingdom use it to heat 
their ovens, a purpose for which it is well adapted, as it burns 
furiously.’ In Furness the inhabitants set great store by the 
bracken as fuel on which to bake their oatmeal-cakes, for, when 
well dried, the smoke from it has no offensive quality, and com- 
municates no taint to the food. 

Ferns nevertheless have little claim to attention for their useful 
properties, and are by no means rich in the qualities which fit 
them to supply any of the varied wants of man. It is true that 
the natives of the poorly provided regions of Australia and New 
Zealand depended to a considerable extent on ferns for suste- 
nance before the advent of Europeans. The roots, or rather 
root-stocks of Pteris esculenta, the Tara Fern, had a relative 
importance in the absence of grain-bearing plants, and the 
paucity or diminutive character of the animals, They were 
roasted in the fire; a kind of cookery which, as one of our in- 
formants observed, rendered it difficult for a stranger to distin- 
guish the food from the faggots. The*heat softens the internal 
substance, which contains mucilage and starch, and, when the 
black skin is peeled off, serves as a substitute for bread. ‘It 
has been observed,’ Mr, Backhouse naively remarks, ‘ that per- 
sons who have been reduced to the use of it, in long excur- 
sions through the bush, have become very weak.’ This we can 
readily believe. Though the receipt for preparing our own brake 
for the table, and it is equally applicable to the Pteris esculenta, 
is not likely to be acted on in England, we extract it from the 
work of Mr. Berkeley, for the benefit of such of the famished 
New Zealanders as take in the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 

‘The great objection to it as an article of food is the nauseous muci- 
lage. If the rhizoma (root-stock), after being washed and peeled, is 
scraped, so as to avoid including the hard walled tissue, and then mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of water, the mucilage will be dissolved, and 
after a few hours may be decanted. A little colourless, tasteless muci- 
lage will pass off on a second washing, and the residue when dried is 
far from unpalatable, and must be very nutritious. It is far better than 
cassava-bread, and would not be despised in time of famine.’ 

The residue, however, of which Mr. Berkeley speaks, is a 
small proportion of the whole, and does not prevent the rhizoma 
in the mass from being a very meagre dish. The inhabitants 
of the Canaries grind up the root-stock of the common brake 
fern, and boil it with barleymeal ; but it is an index, as Humboldt 
observes, of extreme penury. Dr, Joseph Hooker, indeed, in his 
instructive ‘ Himalayan Journals,’ says that ferns are more — 
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monly used for food than is supposed. He states that the Hindoos 
of Calcutta cook the young tops of one species with their shrimp 
curries, that the watery tubers of a second kind are abundantly used 
both in Sikkim and Nepal, and that a third sort, which is large and 
succulent, is boiled and eaten in other parts of India. But in all 
these cases the fern is evidently not the staple article of diet, 
but merely an accompaniment. If, as we suspect, none of the 
kinds are particularly savoury to the palate, there is one at least 
which is grateful to the smell, for Mr. Berkeley states that ‘a 
small species of Grammitis is so odoriferous when dry, that it is 
used by the Indian women of Peru as an agreeable perfume.’ 
Of old, many medicinal virtues were attributed to ferns, and 
some of them still retain a certain reputation, although not 
extensively used. ‘The down,’ says Mr. Berkeley, ‘from the 
stem of some Cibotium has lately been much recommended as 
a styptic under the name of Penghawar Djambi. Its action is 
probably merely mechanical, as chemical analysis produces 
nothing active. The syrup called Capillaire derives its name 
from the botanical title of the elegant maidenhair fern, formerly 
much esteemed as a remedy for coughs; though we fancy that 
this ingredient has disappeared from the Capillaire of modern 
shops. But perhaps the most note-worthy of the whole tribe 
is the Baromez, or ‘Tartarian lamb’ of the old travellers, of 
which Struys, who travelled through Russia and the adjoining 
regions two hundred years ago, gives the following account :— 


‘On the western side of the Volga there isa salt plain of vast extent, 
wholly uncultivated and uninhabited. On this plain, which furnishes 
all the neighbouring countries with salt, grows the Boranez, or Bornitsch, 
a wonderful plant, having the shape and appearance of a lamb, with 
feet, head, and tail distinctly formed. Boranez, in the language of 
Muscovy, signifies a little lamb, and a similar name is given to this 
fern. Its skin is covered with a very white down, as soft as silk, The 
Tartars and Muscovites esteem it highly, and preserve it with great 
care in their houses, where I have seen many such lambs. I learned at 
Astracan, from those who were best acquainted with the subject, that 
the lamb grows upon a stalk about three feet high ; that it turns round 
and bends down to the herbage on which it feeds. They say also that 
it dries up and pines away when the grass fails,’ 


His informant further related that the ‘ wolves were very fond 
of these vegetable lambs, and that they devour them with avidity 
because they resemble in taste the animals whose name they 
bear; and that, in fact, they have bones, blood, and flesh.’ The 
worthy and unsuspecting traveller concludes with the remark, 
‘ Many other things I was likewise told, which might appear 
scarcely probable to such as have not seen them,’ Yet though 
we 
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we smile at the credulity of these early inquirers, who were 
prepared by the novel things they saw to credit any marvels they 
heard, the story is really only one of those childish exaggerations 
of actual facts, which prevail among the ignorant as well at 
home as abroad. Whoever has observed the creeping root-stock 
of the little Hare’s-foot fern, with its fur-like envelope, will see 
the key to the history of the much larger Lamb-fern, which has 
its root-stock covered by a soft downy or hairy coat, bearing a 
sufficient resemblance to the fleece of a sheep ; while the grow- 
ing end protrudes as a shaggy nose or even head, and the short 
remaining stalks of the broken-off leaves furnish the legs. Some 
specimens exhibit almost as much resemblance to the animals 
from which they take their name, as did our children’s toys 
before the days of the present Art-movement. 

All cultivators of ferns are acquainted with the remarkable 
moss-like growth of little blue-green leaves, glistening with a 
kind of crystalline lustre, which overspreads the mould of fern- 
pots or Wardian cases in the spring. These little patches of 
leaves are the young progeny derived from the spores scattered 
by the decaying fronds in the preceding autumn. The want of 
the most distant resemblance between the new-comers and their 
parents would readily deceive the uninitiated, but even those 
who know that tiny green scrolls will soon begin to unroll from 
amongst these germs, and that the leaves, gathering perfection of 
form, like the antlers of the stag, as they successively arise, will 
at length assume all the feathery beauty of the type,—even these 
more experienced fern-fanciers are seldom aware of the mysteries 
which lie hidden in the unattractive little mossy tufts. They 
may have been puzzled occasionally by finding these germs grow 
and spread for months without exhibiting the least inclination to 
expand into fuller life, unconscious that the undeveloped crop 
was languishing for a gentle bath, such as nature provides in the 
showers of April, from whose influence the delicate inhabitants 
of the fern-case are withdrawn. 

Connected with these facts are some strange pieces of secret 
history which we shall now proceed to unfold. For some time 
before the middle of the last century, the kingdom of vegetables 
had been a prey to anarchy. Revolution had succeeded to revo- 
lution until disorder reigned paramount. When Linneus arose 
to seize the absolute power, he promulgated that wonderful code 
which bears his name, founding a system which for a long period 
received universal acceptance, and which is still looked upon 
with reverence, even now that under the guidance of a series of 
enlightened dictators the natural system has established its sway. 
It happened that in the then state of knowledge the only avail- 
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able marks of distinction among plants lay in structures con- 
nected with the formation of the seeds. The existence of distinct 
sexes in plants had in fact just become a finally established truth, 
after the learned had debated the subject from the time of Aris- 
totle downwards, for we learn from Theophrastus that it was 
asserted by the Father of Natural History. But it was then only 
clearly made out with regard to flowering plants, in which, as 
most persons are aware, the pollen of the stamen is essential to 
fertilise the seeds contained in the pistil. The flowering tribe 
formed the preponderating mass and the élite of Linnzus’s classes, 
while the non-flowering were cast indiscriminately into the chaos 
of the 24th class, under the name of Cryptogamia. This portion 
of the vegetable kingdom, which was long comparatively neg- 
lected, has been diligently explored by modern inquirers, who 
have been rewarded by a rich harvest of observations. ‘here 
was only one thing necessary to display the full attractions of the 
subject, and that was to collect and disentangle the vast mass of 
scattered observations. The arduous task has at length been ac- 
complished by an acute and learned naturalist, Mr. Berkeley, in 
his ‘ Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany,’ which will supply a 
want that has long been felt, and will bring fresh labourers into 
the field which he has cultivated with marked success. Some- 
thing like order, as will be seen in his comprehensive, thoughtful, 
and highly instructive work, has now been introduced into the 
cryptogamous domain of mosses, lichens, and funguses. In this 
degraded caste, as it was once considered, associated with such 
things as toadstools, the ferns could not long remain ; many of the 
followers of Linneus soon came to their rescue, but their true 
position in reference to flowers, which may be called the aris- 
tocracy of vegetation, has only recently been made plain. 
Formerly the so-called Cryptogamous plants were supposed to 
offer pure examples of the lowest mode of multiplication of 
living things. The material structure in which the vital force 
of the inferior plants and animals resides, extends itself by simple 
growth, pushing out buds or analogous products, which, becoming 
separated from the parent, manifest a similar life and character, 
and, if external circumstances are favourable, repeat the process 
ad infinitum. This mode of increase is familiar to us through 
the common operations of gardening, where grafts and cuttings 
are made to perpetuate favourite forms. The physiological in- 
feriority of the process is clearly marked in the very fact that 
renders it so valuable an agent to man. The fragment separated 
from a parent stock carries with it always the impress of the 
external and internal circumstances which have influenced its 
individual parent. Ennoblement or degeneration are in like 
manner 
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manner inevitably perpetuated. The colour of the flower, a 
peculiar flavour of the fruit, on the one hand, or on the other a 
stunted habit of growth, and the disease of the foliage, which 
produces the white streaks and speckles upon the green surface, all 
these are conveyed unaltered to the progeny. It is well known, 
on the contrary, that when plants are propagated by seeds, or, 
in other words, through the action of the different sexes in the 
parents, to which the fertility of the seeds is due, no certain 
expectation can be entertained of their retaining what naturalists 
term the accidental qualities by which mere varieties are charac- 
terised. ‘It is an axiom in vegetable physiology,’ says Pro- 
fessor Lindley, ‘ that seeds reproduce the species only, while 
buds — that is, propagation by division — will multiply the 
variety. It is not till the peculiarities have become fixed 
by the long-continued application of a special mode of treatment, 
such as that by which we have obtained our races of culti- 
vated vegetables, that any permanence can be looked for in the 
artificial sorts which are obtained from seeds. Even then the 
plants are sure to run back into the primitive state in a few 
generations, if the maintenance of the modifying circumstances is 
neglected. ‘There can be no doubt,’ says again Professor 
Lindley, ‘ that if the arts of cultivation were abandoned for only 
a few years, all the annual varieties of our gardens would dis- 
appear, and be replaced by a few wild original forms.’ * 

The tendency of reproduction by seed is therefore to restore 
the qualities of plants to those which were conferred upon each 
species at its first creation. It might indeed be imagined, & 
priori, that the existence of sexes opened a possibility of in- 
creased variation and confusion of forms, through hybridation, 
or the mixture of species, owing to the fertilisation of the seeds 
contained in the pistil of one species by the pollen from another. 
But such is not the case, since not only is the existence of 
hybrids among wild plants a rare phenomenon, but the limits 
within which they can be obtained by art are far more restricted 
than is usually supposed. Moreover, the seedlings produced by 
hybridation are always deficient in vitality. They are either 
almost or entirely barren, and when they are capable of repro- 
duction, it is usually only the few flowers which first open that 





* ‘It is to be observed,’ Professor Lindley writes in another portion of the 
excellent work, Zhe Theory and Practice of Horticulture, from which we have been 
quoting, ‘ that seed will not renew the species from which it is derived with all 
its individual peculiarities ; the seed of a greengage plum, for instance, will not, 
with any certainty, produce a plant having the sweet green fruit of that variety, 
but it may produce a plum whose fruit is red and acid. The peculiarities of indivi- 
duals are perpetuated by other means, | especially by leaf-buds.’ 
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ripen seed, If they are subjected to the fertilising influences of 
one or other of the parent species, and seeds are formed, a retro- 
gradation towards the type of that parent is the result, and the 
characteristics of the hybrid are lost. 

Many botanists, reflecting upon the property which apper- 
tained to propagation through sexes, of preserving in their integrity 
the several species of plants, had obstinately persevered in main- 
taining the existence in the Cryptogamous tribe of some repre- 
sentation of the higher kind of reproduction which characterises 
flowering plants. In the ferns, however, the search after material 
evidence was Jong unsuccessful, and perhaps the only important 
fact which seemed to warrant the assumption, was the occasional 
occurrence, in cultivation, of new forms of plants, of peculiar 
intermediate characters, which had all the appearance of being 
hybrid productions. Curiously enough, where professional 
savans had so long laboured in vain, an amateur attained success, 
and, what is still more unusual in such cases, he attained it by 
systematic investigation. A Prussian nobleman (whose name 
we are glad to write rather than pronounce), Count Leszczyc- 
Suminski, in the year 1848 published an essay, in which he 
showed that in the insignificant moss-like patches, of which we 
have previously spoken, lay hidden an essential link in the his- 
tory of these plants. The most important of all the physiological 
functions in the vegetable world, which in flowering plants are 
fulfilled in the blossoms, the highest products of the organisation, 
are in the ferns delivered over to the humble and almost unknown 
seedlings, while all the beauty and glory of form and colour is 
monopolised by the foliage. To quote the words of Professor 
Henfrey, in his edition of the clear and comprehensive manual of 
Mr. Francis, ‘we have not to seek for the representatives of 
stamens and pistils in the sori or seed-heaps of the perfect 
plant, but upon the structures developed from the spores in ger- 
mination,’ 

Suminski’s discovery not only created an era in the history 
of ferns, but led to a series of equally important discoveries in 
the physiology and morphology of the ‘allied classes.* The 
brown or yellaw patches called sori which we see upon the 
under surface of the leaves of ferns consist of clusters of tiny 
membranous bags, attached by little stalks, filled with micro- 





* Suminski’s observations were substantiated in the main features by subsequent 
inquirers, but in some particulars they were corrected aud much augmented by 
those who followed in the path he had opened. An eminent botanist of our own 
country, Professor Henfrey, has especially distinguished himself in this depart- 
ment of the science, 
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scopic particles, imperceptible singly to the naked eye. Their 
minuteness gave rise to the popular pretence—it can hardly have 
ever amounted to a belief—that, as the seed could ‘not be seen 
itself, it communicated the same privilege to its possessor. The 
notion derives some interest from the allusions to it in the old 
dramatists, and especially because it illustrates the passage in 
Shakespeare where Gadshill says, ‘We steal as in a castle, 
cock-sure; we have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible.’ 
* Nay,’ replies the Chamberlain, ‘I think rather you are more 
beholden to the night than the fern-seed for your walking in- 
visible.’ But though the single seeds cannot be detected without 
the aid of a microscope, they appear like extremely fine dust 
when seen in quantity, as they may be by gently shaking a 
ripe-fruited fern-leaf over a sheet of white paper. It is this 
dust which produces in the spring that glistening verdant 
coating of the soil observed under growing ferns. The mi- 
croscopic particles which answer to the seeds of flowering 
plants consist of hollow sacs, with a tolerably resisting coat; 
but in addition to their minute dimensions, they differ from 
seeds in the important circumstance: that they contain no dis- 
tinctly formed germ of the future plant. They are in fact only 
simple ‘cells,’ isolated membranous vesicles enclosing a forma- 
tive fluid, the humblest kind of organisation in which vitality 
can exist; whereas seeds are highly complex bodies, and contain 
folded up within them a little rudimentary plant or embryo, 
provided with stem, root, and leaves, to enable it, when thrown 
upon the world by its parents, to maintain an independent 
existence. To mark their difference from true seeds, botanists 
have given to the microscopic pseudo-seeds of the Cryptogamia 
the name of spores. 

When the spores are placed in favourable conditions of heat 
and moisture, they sprout and expand into the delicate little 
plates of green leafy structure which form the first visible germs 
of seedling ferns. In this state they are as to form and structure 
on a level with the lowest sea-weeds, exhibiting no trace of 
stem, bud, or leaf, and attaching themselves to the soil merely 
by minute and hair-like filaments, after the fashion of the scaly 
lichens which overspread old walls. It was reserved for Suminski 
to ascertain how the leafy fern-plants became evolved out of 
these simple germs; and, indeed, their singular history could 
scarcely have been unravelled without our modern microscopes. 
Even with this assistance the extreme delicacy of the objects 
makes an unusual demand upon the patience and skill of the 
observer. In 1844, four years before Suminski’s researches were 
published, a Swiss professor, Niageli, had detected the existence 
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of some remarkable structures * upon the germs, but he only made 
out the male half of the system, and could merely speak conjec- 
turally of its purpose. Suminski ascertained that microscopic 
organs of two kinds become developed upon the lower surface 
of these minute bodies, one kind endowed with the fertilising 
function which belongs to the pollen, the other analogous, though 
on a very simple scale, to the ovules, or rudiments of the seeds 
which, in flowering plants, constitute the other intrinsic portion 
of the reproductive system. The pollen-grains which fertilise 
the ovules of flowers are capable of being borne away by the 
slightest breath of air, and their diffusion is further secured in 
the attractions which flowers present to the insect world, few 
visitors from which leave an open blossom without carrying 
away traces of their thefts, through the adhesion of the life- 
endowing dust to their hairy coats. Among the lower plants, 
including the ferns, another element, namely water, generally 
enters into the operation. In almost all cases, not merely of 
aquatics, but of ordinary land-plants of these classes, the fertilising 
processes are dependent on its presence ; and while even aquatic 
Jlowering plants invariably send up their blossoms to the surface 
to scatter their pollen in the air, and expose the pistil to receive 
it, the little germs of the ferns and their allies, growing upon 
earth, require a temporary bath. This arises from the peculiar 
nature of the structures to which the fertilising agency is com- 
mitted, structures among the most remarkable in the whole 
range of vegetable organisation. The sac-like organs or anthe- 
ridia which appear on the young fern-germs have a kind of 
analogy to the stamens of, flowers, since the former produce a 
quantity of isolated vesicles which might be considered as minute 
representations of pollen-grains. But the subsequent history is 
very different. At a certain epoch the antheridia burst and set 
the vesicles free; the vesicles themselves also burst at the same 
moment, if the operation occurs in water, and from each of them 
escapes a little spirally-coiled filamentous body, like a miniature 
watch-spring, which is clothed with many vibratile hair-like pro- 
cesses, by means of which it darts about and shoots rapidly 
through the water. This phenomenon can only be observed by the 
aid of a microscope of considerable magnifying power, and the 
spiral filaments, though clearlydistinguishable and capable of accu- 
rate examination, are of a magnitude, or rather of a minuteness, 
that can scarcely be conceived by any one unused to such re- 
searches. If one of these filaments were seen swimming freely, 





* The first indication of these structures came from Mr. J. Henderson, the gar- 
dener of Lord Fitzwilliam at Wentworth, in a paper published in 1837 in the 
Magazine of Zoology and Botany. 
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without a clue to its origin, we should scarcely hesitate to 
attribute to it an animal nature; and its vivacious movements 
would naturally incline us to class it with the infusorial animal- 
cules. But vegetable vitality, unlike that of the more perfect 
animals, is not diffused through a continuous flexile frame, whose 
movements are regulated by a nervous system, but is parcelled 
out, as it were, in each being into countless little fragments, shut 
up in their appropriate chambers, working there with more or 
less independent energy for the common benefit, but almost 
always prisoners for life, like the coral polype, in the firm frame- 
work, the family mansion, which they unite to build. Only a 
favoured few, such as those which are developed in reproductive 
structures analogous to those of ferns, ultimately burst their 
chains and enjoy a short space of liberty, terminating in their 
speedy sacrifice or reimprisonment in bonds which form the 
foundation of new colonies—of colonies where, in endless servi- 
tude, they and their progeny wear out their lives, in silent 
labour, for the benefit of the more favoured animal world, which 
they are created to nourish. 

But these active little fibrils are carrying us away with them. 
Suffice it to say that they perform the same function as the 
pollen, and that, rushing hither or, thither through the water 
which bathes the lower surface of the germ-leaf, part of them 
find their way into certain flask-like sacs or pistillidia, which 
answer to the rudimentary seeds of flowering plants, and contain 
the embryo cell of the future fern-stem. The contact of the 
fibril determines an active development of this cell, which 
gradually shapes itself into a bud. One by one the crozier- 
like leaflets are put forth, simple and small at first, but they 
ultimately unfold their broad plumes, and form a solid stem, 
nourished by numerous roots. All traces of the little germ-leaf, 
on which these remarkable physiological processes take place, 
vanish away soon after the new-formed bud begins to display 
its leaves. We may detect a little collar-like appendage to the 
young stem while the earliest leaves are unrolling, but it is torn 
asunder by the swelling of the bud and soon withers entirely 
away.* 

We have dwelt at length upon the early history of these seed- 
ling ferns, because it affords a good example, and that first 
discovered, of a remarkable feature in the lives of certain 
descriptions of plants, the existence of which was, until of late 





* Further details upon the subject will be found in Professor Henfrey’s addi- 
tions to the work of Mr. Francis, and in two Papers by the former able botanist— 
one in the ‘ Reports of the British Association’ for 1851, the other in the ‘ Linnzan 
Transactions,’ vol. xxi. p. 117. 
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years, altogether unsuspected. It presents an instance of a kind 
of transformation, which may to some extent be compared with 
the metamorphoses which occur in many classes of the lower 
animals, and which are familiar to every one in the insect 
creation. The germ-leaf, before the development of its repro- 
ductive organs, does not rise, either in structure, form, or 
physiological function, above the lower Algw which overgrow 
damp rocks and ditch-sides with slimy verdure; and as soon as one 
of the ovulary bodies we have been describing becomes developed 
into a bud, it dies away ; giving birth to a plant of high organisa- 
tion, with leaves and trunk, the latter, in the tree ferns, rival- 
ling in magnitude the noble columns of the palms. As the 
worm-like life of the caterpillar is interposed between the egg 
and the gay butterfly, this simple germ is interposed between 
the spore and the elegantly plumed stem of the fern. One 
essential difference, however, is that the larva-life of the insect 
is devoted solely to nutrition, while the imago assumes the 
higher function ; but the insignificant and short-lived germ-frond 
affords, on the contrary, the stage whereon the highest physio- 
logical phenomena are enacted, and the perennial stem, with all 
its highly developed foliage, is incapable of passing beyond the 
limit of simple vegetative growth and multiplication, for the 
spores which are generated in such myriads year after year upon 
its leaves, are but buds or fragments of the parent organism, and 
are produced by simple extension and spontaneous separation of 
portions of its tissues. 

The species of known plants are counted in tens of thousands, 
and some authors venture to add another cypher in their compu- 
tations. Botanists establish law and order throughout this vast 
assemblage by distinctive characters detected in the flowers. 
Among the ferns, which themselves are numbered by thousands, 
there remains only the foliage for the purpose, and at first sight 
it appears surprising how such a multiplicity of changes can be 
extracted from the simple elements of form to which the leaf is 
restricted. An ordinary observer indeed would be unable to 
detect many of their differences when contemplating a large col- 
lection of living ferns. The so-called flowering ferns, those in 
which certain leaves, or portions of leaves, are deprived of their 
green hue, would at once strike the eye. Nor could any one 
overlook such characters as the brilliant colouring of the back of 
the leaves of the little gold and silver ferns, which are due to 
the presence of minute scales or hairs, But minuter examina- 
tion reveals certain marks, more or less independent of the 
general form, by means of which the botanist is enabled to 
marshal the divers kinds in battalions and companies. The brown 
dots 
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dots or lines—that is, the sori—upon the back or margin of 
mature leaves, exhibit a variety of conditions which must appear 
astonishing to the uninitiated. The position of these sori in 
relation to the veins of the leaf is for the most part fixed; the 
little capsules of which the patches are composed possess regular 
peculiarities of shape, admitting of classification, and the patches 
or lines are in the majority of cases provided with a membranous 
shield—the indusium—which presents a multiplicity of modifica- 
tions of form and mode of attachment to the leaf; each modi- 
fication occurring in a certain range of species, and thus fur- 
nishing a+rule for ranging them in those groups which natu- 
ralists call genera. 

The genera then of ferns are distributed by botanists ac- 
cording to the characters to which we have just adverted. The 
distinctions between the species rest mainly upon the difference 
in the form of the leaves, arising from the degree and pattern 
of their subdivisions. A simple undivided blade is a rarity 
in fern-leaves, although we have an example of it in our common 
hart’s-tongue. In general, the blade is slit up and cut out 
into various patterns; and in the larger kinds the main stalk, 
assuming more or less the aspect of a branch, is subdivided 
into secondary stalks, bearing the feather-like leaflets of the 
blade. By means of a carefully constructed technical language, 
it is possible to describe the forms of the leaves in such a manner 
that they may be recognised. Not only, however, does the 
drawing up of the descriptions require great circumspection, but 
no slight attention is demanded on the part of those who use 
them. In fact it is impossible without a considerable amount of 
practice and technical skill to rely on written characters for 
determining to what species a particular specimen belongs ; the 
difficulty being heightened by the tendency of all natural objects 
to vary in minute particulars, which obliges the systematist to 
give his descriptions what the mechanician would call ‘a little 
play,’ to ensure their adjustment to all possible cases.* On the 
other hand, the aspect of ferns, notwithstanding that they are 





* It is the want of absolute constancy in the marks by which genera and species 
are distinguished that constitutes one great difficulty in making these divisions. 
Another is that the features upon which the classification is based will sometimes 
be the same in individuals which are otherwise distinct, and which cannot pro- 
perly be bracketed together. A third difficulty arises from the fact that the 
objects in nature form a connected series, each differing from its neighbour on 
either side of it by such nice gradations that it is hard to say where the line of 
demarcation is to be drawn which parts them off into groups. There is no order 
of plants of which the arrangement has given rise to more discordant opinions 
than that of Ferns, Mr. Berkeley, whose views are founded upon a very exten- 
sive examination of specimens, has arrived at the conclusion, which he supports 
by examples, that no one feature is to be exclusively relied upon. 
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dependent on minute peculiarities which are scarcely definable 
by words, is often such as to make a clear impression on the 
mind, and is carried so readily in the memory, that the kind, once 
or twice seen, is immediately recognised even by those who have 
no knowledge of technical distinctions. Botanists themselves, 
as Dr. Lindley justly remarks, recognise plants which are familiar 
to them, and especially ferns, in the same way as other people 
do, not by their scientific characters, but by what we may call 
‘ head-mark,’ as the shepherd knows his sheep. Hence pictorial 
representations have always constituted a most important aid in 
the study of ferns; and, notwithstanding that they are perhaps 
more difficult to represent than any other plants, the works which 
treat of them have almost always, from the necessity of the case, 
been illustrated by figures. 

From the large size of many ferns, and the great labour which 
would be required to depict the details of their complex leaves, 
the representations are commonly given either on a reduced scale, 
or in fragmentary portions so selected as to display the essential 
character of the species. Among modern works published in this 
country, Mr. Newman’s ‘ History of British Ferns,’ Mr. Moore’s 
* Handbook of British Ferns,’ and Mr. Francis’s ‘ Ferns and their 
Allies,’ are good examples of how much can be done by the art 
of engraving in that department ; but excellent as these illustra- 
tions otherwise are, the frequent reduction in size and the absence 
of colour make a certain education of the eye requisite for their 
practical use. The same objection applies still more strongly, on 
account of the wider field embraced by the work, to the litho- 
graphed figures in Sir W. J. Hooker’s invaluable ‘Species Filicum,’ 
notwithstanding that they are marked by that exquisite combina- 
tion of freedom and exactness which renders Mr. Fitch’s pencil so 
pre-eminent in botanical subjects. Such drawbacks scarcely affect 
the value of figures which are designed for the use of professed 
students of science, but in books intended for the general public 
the illustrations should be as far as possible fac-similes, so that 
he who runs may see. Hitherto any approximation to perfection 
has demanded great artistic skill and labour. In the magnificent 
work written by Mr. Moore, edited by Dr. Lindley, and illustrated 
by Mr. Henry Bradbury, we find the solution of the problem how 
to make Nature herself paint her own portraits with the most 
scrupulous fidelity. We have here, on fifty-one large plates, 
pictures of all our British kinds of ferns, with their principal 
variations of form presented to us with precisely the same 
appearance as would be exhibited if the living species were 
pressed flat upon sheets of white paper. The merest tyro may 
identify in a few minutes any species by simply placing the 
living 
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living leaf side by side with its portrait, which reproduces it in 
the minutest detail and in its natural dimensions. We cannot 
say to their author rem acu tetigisti, since the graver’s point has 
had no share in the result, but we may literally apply to him the 
idiomatic translation of that phrase—‘ you have hit it to a hair '— 
for even those delicate portions of the structure are faithfully 
preserved. Yet the marvel of the volume lies even less in the 
faithfulness of the representation than in the means by which 
the fac-similes have been obtained; and as the process of 
‘Nature-printing’ is at once novel and curious, and promises 
from its utility to assume a prominent place among the modern 
acquisitions of mechanical art, we shall describe the origin and 
nature of the invention. 

Many persons will remember to have amused themselves in 
their school-days with the operation which formed the germ of 
‘ Nature-printing,’ namely, taking impressions of leaves in lamp- 
black. A piece of paper was slightly oiled, and then blackened 
by smoking over a lamp. The leaves to be copied, being firmly 
pressed upon the paper thus prepared, took away upon the pro- 
jections of their surfaces, such as the veins, a sufficient quantity 
of the black to imprint an image of the leaf upon a sheet of 
white paper. We have seen large objects, such as a leafy spray 
of the birch-tree a foot or more in length, most delicately trans- 
ferred by this process, The minute reticulations upon the leaf 
are reproduced with a distinctness which could only be equalled 
by the pencil at the expense of great perseverance and skill ; but 
the black is easily smeared, and, like delicate chalk-drawings, 
must be protected by a varnish. If printers’ ink supplied from 
a leather ball is substituted for the smoked paper, the impres- 
slons are more permanent. 

The first record of the process appears to belong to the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Attempts were made from time 
to time by botanists to render it available for the illustration of 
scientific works. It attracted the attention of Linnzus, who 
speaks well of it as a means of representing the characters of 
foliage. A work of considerable magnitude, entitled ‘ Botanica 
in Originali seu Herbarium Vivum,’ was published by Professor 
Kniphof of Erfurt, in the middle of the last century (1761), 
consisting of some 1200 folio sheets of figures of plants, which were 
copied by means of printers’ ink and a press. ‘These impressions 
were afterwards coloured like ordinary plates, which rendered 
them in their general aspect more faithful to nature, but obscured 
or obliterated the finer veins and fibres. Professor Hoppe of 
Ratisbon adopted the method for illustrating two works, ‘ Ectypa 
Plantarum Ratisbonensium’ and ‘ Ectypa Plantarum Selectarum,’ 
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which he published at the beginning of the present century ; and 
various other attempts of the kind are to be met with in the 
older botanical literature. But although there was great fidelity, 
a certain amount of beauty, and, when printers’ ink was used, 
perfect durability, the process laboured under serious disadvan- 
tages. It was very tedious. The inking of the plants with the 
printers’ ball required much time, and the impressions could be 
taken off but slowly. ‘The number, too, that could be obtained 
from a single plant was limited by the fragile character of the 
alried structure, and altogether it was evident that some new 
invention was requisite before the practice could become general, 

Those who observe the rolls of sheet-lead which replace in 
the staircases of many public offices the oil-cloth and carpet of 
private dwellings will find the lead, even when of considerable 
thickness, comes to exhibit upon its surface the grain of 
the wood upon which it rests. The pressure of many feet has 
driven the lead into the wood, forcing it into the hollows and 
stamping out upon it the hard ridges which mark the edges of 
the yearly layers of the tree. ‘The ingenious eye of a goldsmith 
of Copenhagen, one Peter Kyhl, noted this fact, and in his efiorts 
to turn it to account discovered that the leaden plate is such 
a Sybarite as to feel even a folded rose-leaf on its bed. He 
ascertained that by placing the most delicate objects, such as 
leaves, feathers, and lace, between plates of metal, and submitting 
the whole to pressure by passing the plates through steel rollers, 
an impression might be produced not only on lead, but in zine, 
copper, &c. He applied the method at first to the purposes of 
his own trade, and used it to ornament silver ware; but what 
concems us more nearly, he wrote a treatise, in which he 
proposed the process as a substitute for engraving, and at the 
same time printed a number of figures of leaves, fish-scales, 
feathers, woven stuffs, &c., from metal plates engraved by the 
pressure of the real objects. In this treatise, dated May 1, 
1833, of which the unpublished manuscript exists in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, he thus describes the method by whieh 
his engraving was produced :— 

*To fix an impression into a plate of copper, zinc, tin, or lead, 
properly prepared for the purpose, a rolling machine, with two polished 
cylinders of steel, is required; if a leaf quite dried and prepared be 
placed between a polished steel plate half an inch thick and a thoroughly 
heated leaden plate with a fine surface, and these two plates, with the 
leaf between, be run speedily between the cylinders, the leaf will, by 
the pressure, stamp its form on the softer leaden plate, precisely in its 
shape, with all its naturally raised and sunken parts.’ 


It is scarcely conceivable, without experience of the fact, that 
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objects so delicate should become impressed into a metal plate ; 
we should rather have expected that they would be flattened or 
destroyed. In fact, the young parts of plants, and especially 
the more succulent specimens which are produced in our green- 
houses, are not well adapted for the process in consequence of 
their want of woody fibre and other resisting tissue; and in all 
cases the plants must be perfectly dried, or the substance spreads 
out and forms no visible indentation. 

Still Peter Kyhl did not succeed in bringing the art to 
perfection. Zinc, tin, and copper plates were found too hard 
for taking off plants, which got crushed before the fac-simile was 
complete, while leaden plates, on which a perfect impression 
could be obtained, presented great practical defects in the 
after-use. The entire surface in the process of printing is 
covered with ink, which is then carefully wiped off, leaving the 
engraved lines full, But the lead did not retain its polish, as 
copper does under the application of the ink, and, resisting all 
efforts to cleanse it thoroughly, stained the impressions which 
were taken from it. Hence there was a narrow limit to the 
number of copies that could be struck off. 

Kyhl died in 1833, the year in which he made known his 
invention ; and his manuscripts and drawings remained unnoticed 
in the archives of the Imperial Academy of Copenhagen for more 
than twenty years, In that interval various applications have 
been made of his method; but though the idea seems to have 
suggested itself to several persons independently, it was not till 
1851 that the notion was considered capable of much practica} 
application. Another art, unknown to Kyhl, yet required to be 
superadded, and this the electrotype supplied. Dr, Branson, of 
Sheffield, obtained beautiful impressions of plants, lace, &c., by 
pressure upon plates of gutta-percha. He thus arrived at the 
point which, unknown to him, had been previously reached by 
Kyhl, but no further, for his gutta-percha plates were subject in a 
still higher degree, on account of their softness, to the defects of 
Kyhl’s leaden ones. It subsequently occurred to him to repro- 
duce the gutta-percha plate in copper by means of the electro- 
type, and by this means brought the problem close to its solution. 
Indeed his complete triumph was undoubted if he had not laid 
aside the plan after a few experiments in consequence of the 
difficulties attending the production of large electrotype plates. 
His attention was then diverted to the method of obtaining plates 
from the gutta-percha by ordinary castings in brass: a certain 
success attended these trials, but the results are far inferior to 
those obtained by the electrotype casts. 

To the Imperial Printing Office of Vienna, the productions of 
which attracted so much attention at the Great ne 4 
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1851, is due the credit of having taken the final step and brought 
‘ Nature-printing’ into the condition of a practical art. Under 
the superintendence of the director of that establishment, M. 
Auer, one of the overseers, Andrew Worring, overcame the 
technical difficulties which had hitherto attended it. The 
Chevalier von Heufler applied it in 1853 to the representation 
of the mosses of Transylvania, and this was the first botanical 
work illustrated by Nature-printing which has issued from 
the press. ‘The Ferns’ of Mr. Henry Bradbury is the second, 
The process as perfected by Worring included all the principal 
features that had been one by one brought into operation by his 
predecessors. ‘The impression of the plant was taken by the 
roller-press upon a polished plate of lead, as in Kyhl’s attempts, 
and the defects of this metal were avoided by obtaining from the 
original Jead an electrotype copper fac-simile which could be used 
like an ordinary engraved copper-plate. A method which was 
much employed formerly in the illustrations of works on natural 
history, of applying inks of various colours to the same plate, 
adds to the excellence of the prints. Where there are three 
or four colours, ‘as in flowers with their leaves, the darkest 
colour, such as that of the roots, is applied first, until each part 
in succession has received the appropriate tint, when the whole 
is printed off at once. In chromo-lithography every colour is 
printed separately from as many stones. In ‘ Nature-printing’ 
the plates have an embossed or raised appearance. This is 
effected by placing several thicknesses of blanketing behind the 
paper, which is thus forced into the hollows of the copper-plate 
when it passes through the press. The strong relief adds greatly 
to the force and definition of the figures, a character often de- 
ficient in pictures printed in colours by other processes. 

The history which we have briefly related is drawn from the 
Lecture on ‘ Nature-Printing, delivered by Mr. Henry Brad- 
bury at the Royal Institution. He has investigated with great 
research the progress of the invention, and has assigned to each 
of the rival claimants his real contribution to the art. Mr. Brad- 
bury has exemplified the process with a splendour equal to the 
care with which he has traced it. The magnificent volume on 
the ‘Ferns of Great Britain’ is due to his skill and enterprise, 
and he has well vindicated the fame of his countrymen in this 
branch of printing, and well sustained his rivalry with the Royal 
Press of Vienna. In turning over the beautiful plates it is hard 
to say which is most to be admired—the elegance and delicacy 
of the objects represented, the almost miraculous fidelity with 
which they have been reproduced, or the ingenuity and patience 
by which such results have been obtained. Not merely the 
forms, but the delicate veining of the foliage and the fruit- 
heaps 
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heaps on the fertile leaves, are brought clearly out; the veins, 
indeed, appear more distinctly than in the real objects, and in 
this respect are an assistance to the botanist in deciphering, as it 
were, the fern itself, 

It is no unimportant feature that these plates have been pro- 
duced in a tithe of the time which would have been occupied in 
drawing and engraving them. The rapidity of the process may 
be judged from the fact that Professor von Ettigshausen and 
M. Pokorny have issued a large volume illustrative of the 
flowering plants of Austria, containing 500 folio and 30 quarto 
plates, representing 600 species of plants, often in several ex- 
amples, and the whole have been executed in the short space of 
about a year and a half. As may be supposed, the representa- 
tions of flowers are less perfect than those of leaves, and the 
ferns are, therefore, especially adapted to the method ; nevertheless 
there is a great value in the fidelity of the general character of 
flowers copied by this means, and particularly in a botanical 
point of view, since the habit or facies of a plant is that which 
it is most difficult to describe in words, 

Though the volume on the British ferns is what the French 
term an ouvrage de luxe, and as such deserves a place in the 
drawing-room wherever a love of nature exists, it is not alone 
valuable for its pictorial merits, The text which accompanies 
the plates is written by one whose knowledge of the British ferns 
is surpassed by none, and whose views on their classification 
are just and sensible. Mr. Moore’s reputation was already 
established by his excellent little ‘Handbook,’ but he has here 
been enabled to display more largely the stores of experience 
which he has accumulated by the constant study and long culti- 
vation of these plants. His work will be an admirable guide to 
the amateur, and we cannot too strongly recommend it. 

A promising future lies before the art of ‘ Nature-printing, 
if it can be carried further in one remaining direction, that of 
economy, and this, we imagine, is merely a question of time. 
Cheap series of prints of the British grasses, of the common 
trees, of noxious weeds, and the like, would be a most desirable 
acquisition for village and other schools, and we trust that Mr. 
Bradbury will apply the skill he has acquired in the art to in- 
creasing the means of diffusing an exact knowledge of familiar 
objects, the foundation of solid education, If the commercial 
success of his ‘ British Ferns’ should induce him to render this 
further service, one more item, in the estimation of botanists, 
will be added to the value of the interesting family of plants 
which he may be almost said to have transplanted in their native 
integrity to the pages of his work, 
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Art. III.—1. JZlias. London, 1854. 
2. Odyssea. London, 1849. 
3. Virgilius. London, 1821.’ 
4. Gerusalemme Liberata. Milano, 1823. 


[THE great Epic poets of the world are members of a brother- 

hood still extremely limited and not likely to be enlarged. 
It may indeed well be disputed, with respect to some of the 
claimants, whether they are or are not entitled to stand upon the 
roll. There will also be differences of opinion as to the pre- 
cedence among those whose right to appear there is universally 
confessed. Pretensions are sometimes advanced under the in- 
fluence of temporary or national partialities, which the silent 
action of the civilised mind of the world effectually puts down. 
Among these there could be none more obviously untenable than 
that set up on behalf of Milton in the celebrated Epigram of 
Dryden, which seemed to place him at the head of the poets of 
the world, and made him combine the great qualities of Homer 
and of Virgil. Somewhat similar ideas were broached by Cow- 
per in his Table Talk, in lines which, as they are less familiarly 
remembered, may be quoted here: 


‘ Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appeared, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard ; 
To carry Nature lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more.’ 


But he is also subject to undue depreciation, as well as flattered 
by extravagant worship. We ourselves have been assured in a 
company composed of Professors of a German University, ardent 
admirers of Shakespeare, that within the sphere of their knowledge 
Milton was only regarded as of equal rank with Klopstock. It is 
not, we trust, national vanity or religious prejudice, nor is it the 
mere wonder inspired by the wide range of his attainments and 
performances, which makes us claim that he should be numbered 
in the first class of epic poets—in that class of which Homer is 
the head, distinguished before all competitors by a clear and even 
a vast superiority. 

It would be difficult to institute any satisfactory comparison 
between Milton and Homer; so different, so wanting in points 
of contact are the characters partly of the men, but much more 
of their works, Perhaps the greatest and the most pervading 
merit of the Iliad is its fidelity and vividness as a mirror of 
man andof the visible sphere in which he lived, with its infinitely 
varied imagery both actual and ideal; while that which most 
excites out admiration in Milton is the elasticity and force of 
genius by which he has travelled beyond that sphere, and a 
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forth to us new worlds in the unknown, peopled with inhabitants 
so immeasurably different from our own race. Homer's task was 
one which admitted of and received what we may call a perfect 
accomplishment ; Milton’s was an undertaking beyond the 
strength of man, incapable of anything more than faint adum- 
bration, and one of which the more elevated the spectator’s point 
of view, the more keenly he must find the defects glare upon him. 
The poems of Milton give us reason to think that his conceptions 
of character were masculine and powerful; but the subject did 
not admit of their being really tested. 

A comparison between Milton and Dante would be somewhat 
more practicable, but it would not accord with the composition 
of the group, which we shall here attempt to present, and which 
has Homer for its centre. Again, Dante might far better than 
Milton be compared with Homer; for while he is in the Purga- 
torio and Paradiso more heavenly than Milton, he is also 
throughout the Divina Commedia truly and profoundly human. 
He is incessantly conversant with the nature and the life of man ; 
and though he draws in outline only, yet by the strength and 
depth of his touch he has produced figures, for example, Fran- 
cesca and Ugolino, that have as truly become the common pro- 
perty of mankind as Achilles and Ulysses, as Lear and Hamlet. 
Still the theological basis and the extraterrene theatre of Dante’s 
poem remove him to a great distance from Homer, from whom he 
seems to have derived little, and with whom we may therefore 
feel assured he could have been but little acquainted. 

The poets, whom it is most natural to compare with Homer, 
are those who have supplied us in the greatest abundance with 
points of contact between their own orbits and his, and who at 
the same time are such manifest children of genius as to entitle 
them to the honour of being worsted in such a conflict. These 
conditions we presume to be most clearly fulfilled by Virgil and 
Tasso; and we will begin with the elder of the pair. 

Perhaps Chapman has gone too far when he says ‘ Virgil hath 
nothing of his own, but only elocution; his invention, matter, and 
form, being all Homer’s.’* Yet no small part of this sweeping 
proposition can undoubtedly be made good. 

With an extraordinary amount of admitted imitation and of 
obvious similarity on the surface, the Aéneid stands, as to almost 
every fundamental particular, in the strongest contrast with the 
lliad, As to metre, figures, names, places, persons and times, 
the two works, where they do not actually concur, stand in as near 
relations one to another as seem to be attainable without absolute 
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identity of subject ; yet we doubt whether any two great poems can 
be named which are so profoundly discordant upon almost every 
point that touches their interior spirit—upon everything that 
relates to the truth of our nature, to the laws of thought and action, 
and to veracity in the management of the higher subjects, such as 
history, morality, polity, and religion. 

The immense powers of Virgil as a poet had been demonstrated 
before he wrote the A°neid. He had shown their full splendour in 
the Georgics ; though the 740s, or (so to speak) the heart, even 
of that great work was touched with paralysis by his Epicurean 
and self-centering philosophy. ‘The A®neid does not bear a 
fainter impression of his genius. The beauty and majesty of its 
verse, the imposing splendour of its most elaborate delineations, 
the power of the author in unfolding, when he strives to do it, the 
resources of passion, and even perhaps the skill which he has 
shown in the general construction of his plot, cannot be too highly 
praised. But while its general nature as an epic (for the epic 
poem is pre-eminently ethical) brought his defects into fuller 
view, t \e particular object he proposed to himself was fatal to the 
attainment of the very highest excellence. While Homer sang 
for national glory, the poem of Virgil is toned throughout to a 
spirit of courtierlike adulation. No muse, however vigorous, 
can maintain an upright gait under so base a burden. 

And yet, in regard to its external form, the Atneid is perhaps, 
as a whole, the most majestic poem that the European mind has in 
any age produced. We often hear of the lofty march of the Iliad ; 
but though its versification is always appropriate and therefore 
never mean, it only rises into stateliness, or into a terrible sub- 
limity, when Homer has occasion to brace his energies for an effort. 
He is invariably true to his own conception of the bard,* as one who 
should win and delight the soul of the hearer; and so, when he has 
strung himself, like a bow, for some great passage of his action, 
‘has brought the string to his breast, the iron to the bow,’ and 
has hit his mark, he unbends himself again. Thus he ushers in 
with true grandeur the marshalling of the Greek army in the 
Second Book, partly by the invocation of the Muses, and partly by 
an assemblage of no less than six consecutive similes, which 
describe respectively the flash of the Greek arms, the resounding 
tramp, the swarming numbers, the settling down of the ranks as 
they form the line, the busy marshalling by the commanders, the 
majesty of Agamemnon pre-eminent among them. Having done 
this he sets himself about the Catalogue, with no contempt indeed 
of poetical embellishment by epithets, and with an occasional 


* Od., xvii. 385. 
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relief by short legends, but still in the main as a matter of busi- 
ness, historical, geographical, and topographical. And thus he 
proceeds, with perfect tranquillity, for near three hundred lines 
until his work is done. We then find that he has given us, 
together with a most minute account of the forces, a living map 
of the territories then occupied by the Greek races. But Virgil, 
in his imitation of the Homeric Catalogue (upon which there will 
be further occasion to comment hereafter with reference to other 
matters), has pursued a course quite different. Waiving Homer’s 
gorgeous introduction, which pours from a single point a broad 
stream of splendour over the whole, Virgil with vast and indeed 
painful effort carries us through his whole list at a laboriously- 
sustained elevation, To vary the wearisome task, he uses every 
diversity of turn that language and grammar can supply.* He 
passes from nominative to vocative, and from vocative to nomina- 
tive. Somebody was present, and then somebody was not absent. 
Arms and accoutrements are got up as minutely as if he had been 
a careful master of costumes dressing a new drama for the stage. 
That we may never be let down for a moment, he distributes here 
and there the similes, which Homer accumulated at the opening, 
and introduces between the accounts of military force legends of 
twenty or more lines. Upon the whole, the level of his verse 
through the Catalogue, instead of being, like Homer’s, decidedly 
lower, is even higher than is usual with him. There is not in it, 
we think, a single verse approaching to the sermo pedestris. We 
miss that quieting relief so agreeable in Homer, which varies as 
it were the play of the muscles, and freshens the faculties for the 
return to higher efforts, Virgil seems to treat his reader as horses 
at a certain stage of their decline are treated by experienced 
drivers, who keep them going from fear that if they let them stop 
or slacken they will be unable to get up their pace again. He 
never unbends his bow. But a table-land may be as flat, and 
even wearisome, as a plain; and the ornaments in the A‘neid 
frequently are not, and indeed cannot be, more ornamental than 
the passages which they purport to embellish. 

The difference of the two Catalogues cannot be more clearly 
exhibited than by comparing Homer’s description of the very 
first contingent, that from Beeotia,t with Virgil’s opening para- 
graph about Mezentius; or Homer’s last and nearly simplest, 
on the Magnesians t with the description of Camilla—certainly 
a description of remarkable beauty—with which is closed the 
glittering procession of the Italian army in the A<neid. 











* See also Lessing’s Laocoon, ¢, xviii., respecting the Shield in the neid. 
+ Il, ii. 494-510, Ain., vii. 647-54, 
$ IL, ii. 756-9, AEn., vii, 803-17. 
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The sustained stateliness of diction, metre, and rhythm in 
the /Eneid is a feat, and an astounding feat; but it is more like 
the performance of a trained athlete, between trick and strength, 
than the grandeur of free and simple Nature, as it is seen in the 
ancient warrior, in Diomed or Achilles ; or in Homer, the ancient 
warrior’s only bard. Different persons will, according to their 
temperaments, be apt to treat this augustness of diction as a merit 
or a fault: all we think must acknowledge it to be a wonder, In 
this respect Virgil has been followed with no ordinary power, but 
yet not equalled, by Tasso. And the impression, created in this 
respect by the A®neid as it stands, must be heightened when we 
remember that it is still an unfinished poem, and that the author 
had at his decease by no means brought the later books of it in 
particular up to what he considered the proper standard. 

The immense and untold amount of imitation in Virgil has 
perhaps tended to make us less than duly sensible of his vast 
original powers ; and the mean and feeble effects produced by the 
character, if we can call it a character, of his /fneas, cheat us 
into a supposition that he could not have possessed a real power 
of this the highest kind of delineation. 

It is perhaps hardly possible to exhaust the topics of censure 
which may be justly used against the Atneas of Virgil. His moral 
deficiencies are not (so to speak) hidden amidst the accomplish- 
ments of a manly intellect, nor his intellectual mediocrity re- 
deemed by any fresh and genuine virtues. He is not, to our 
knowledge, a statesman ; nay more, he is not a warrior ; for we feel 
that his battles and feats of war are the poet’s and not his: and 
when he appears in arms we are tempted to ask, ‘Son of Venus, 
what business have you here?’ The absurd exaggerations by 
which Virgil attempts to vamp up his hero’s martial character only 
produce the Juxeov of Longinus—a cold reaction in the reader's 
mind, and almost a shudder. As, for instance, when in the shades 
below the poet represents the Greek chieftains* as trembling 
and flying at the sight of him, the nobleness of the verses cannot 
excuse the violent solecism of the thought, and the profanation 
offered to the memory of Homer in the person of his heroes, who 
often made A¢neas tremble, but never trembled at him them- 
selves. But Virgil goes further yet when he makes Diomed 


assert | that, having been engaged in single combat with A‘neas,. 


he knows by experience how terrible a warrior he will prove; 
and that, had there been but two more such men, Troy would have 
conquered Greece, and not Greece Troy. Now, /Eneas never 
in the Iliad even once executes a real feat of war; and as to the 
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single combat with A‘neas, Diomed first knocked him down with 
a stone,* and then, after he had been carried off and apparently set 
to rights by his mother, he was thrice saved from the deadly 
charge of the same warrior by the single intervention of Apollo, 
who by divine force arrested it. In passing we may observe, 
that since Virgil could, as it appears, with impunity so far as 
regarded his popularity, thus mutilate and falsify the author 
from whose wealth he so largely borrowed, either the knowledge 
of Greek literature in its head and father, Homer, must have been 
very low among even the educated Romans, or else their standard 
of taste must have been seriously debased before they could ac- 
cept such compliments. 

It is common to find fault with A®neas for his vile conduct to 
Dido, and for the wretched excuse he offers in his own behalf 
when he encounters her offended spirit in the regions of Hades. 
But the truth is, that this fairly exhibits and illustrates not only 
the total unreality of this particular character, but, as will be 
further noticed presently, the feeble and deteriorated conception 
of human nature at large, which Virgil seems to have formed. 
Man has been treated by him as, on the whole, but a shallow 
being: he had not sounded the depths of the heart, nor measured 
either the strength of good or the strength of evil that may abide 
in it. The truth is, ‘that the Virgilian Atneas is a made up 
thing, far fitter to stand among the vexdwu dudvnve xapnve than 
among men of true flesh and blood. 

‘Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with.’ f 


Now, we cannot draw an apology for the defects of this cha- 
racter in Virgil from the A‘neas of Homer. He is indeed in 
the Iliad, as to everything essential, a taciturn and background 
figure. He is placed very high in station and authority, and 
may, probably in our judgment, have been, by the dignity of 
lineal descent, the head of the whole Trojan race. But Homer 
pays him off with generalities ; for, as no poet is greater in 
the really creative work of character, so none better under- 
stands how, where the purpose of his poem requires it, to take 
a lay figure and stuff him out with straw. In the vital action of 
the poem Afneas has no considerable share, either martial or 
political, He is very far indeed behind the noble Sarpedon in 
the first capacity, and Polydamas in the second, as well as Hector 
in-both, Still, if there is in the Homeric Afneas nothing grand, 
nothing vigorous, nothing profound, there is on the other hand 
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nothing pretentious, and therefore nothing mean, nothing incon- 
sistent, nothing untrue. All the Homeric characters, down to 
Thersites, are drawn each in its way with a master’s hand; 
ALneas is no exception: on the contrary, we have to admire the 
skill with which, in a kind of middle distance, his outline is 
filled up, and he is kept entirely clear of any confusion with 
either those greater characters on the Trojan side, who have 
been named, or with the effeminate Paris. This is the more 
worthy of note, because, as the favourite child of Venus, he bore 
a qualified and dim resemblance to Paris; as we may see by 
certain traits of his very negative bearing in the field, and by 
Apollo’s putting him (if the phrase may be allowed) to bed in 
Pergamus,* when he was rescued from Diomed, just as Venus 
had done with Paris, after saving him in the Third Book from 
Menelaus. 

Neither did Virgil fail in the delineation of his hero, or ‘ pro- 
tagonist,’ from simple want of power to pourtray human character. 
No such want can be ascribed to the poet of the Fourth Book of 
the Aineid. And if it be true that, amidst all the stormy wild- 
ness, and intensity of the passion of Dido, there is something not 
quite natural—something that recalls the very remarkable imita- 
tion of it in the ‘ Duchesse de la Valliére ’ of Madame de Genlis, 
and leaves us almost at a loss to say which of the two has most 
the character of a copy and which of an original—what are we 
to say of the genuine and manly character of Turnus? The 
whole of that sketch is as good and true as we can desire ; and 
the noble speech in particular, in which he rebukes the trim 
cowardice of Drances, is a work of such extraordinary power and 
merit, that it is fit even to have been spoken by the Achilles of 
Homer. In vigorous reasoning, in biting sarcasm, in chivalrous 
sentiment, and in indignant passion, it presents a combination 
not easily to be matched; and it is, as a whole, admirably 
adapted to the oratorical purpose for which it is presumed to 
have been spoken, But, indeed, from our first view of Turnus 
to our last, we do not find in him a single trait feeble in itself or 
unworthy of the masculine idea and intention of the portrait, 
except where, in the very last passage of his life, his free agency 
seems to be taken, as it were, by force out of his hands. 

The failure of the A®neas of Virgil cannot be compared with 
the case of any modern romance, such as the Waverley, or 
Old Mortality of Scott, where the hero is an insipid person. 
All the greater modern inventors have been compelled to lay 
their foundations in the full breadth.of some historic event: it 
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was the prouder distinction of the Homeric epic that it had a 
living centre; it hung upon a may; there was enough of vital 
power in Homer for this end: his Achilles and his Ulysses were 
each an Atlas, that sustained the world in which also they moved, 
Virgil, in making his poem an Atneid, instead of following the 
example of the Cyclic poets, drew the bow of Homer without 
Homer's force. He marks perhaps the final transition from the old 
epic of the first class to the new. After him we have the Phar- 
salia, the Thebaid, and so forth. So Aineas stands before us with 
the pretensions of Achilles and Ulysses ; and the failure is great in 
proportion to the greatness of the attempt. When in the Italian 
romance the character of Orlando again became the basis of new 
epic poems, we again find in the protagonist great weakness 
indeed, as compared with Achilles and Ulysses; but strength 
and success as compared with the Aineas of Virgil. 

Upon the whole we are thrown back on the supposition that 
this crying vice of the A‘neid, the feebleness and untruth of the 
character of A®neas, was due to the false position of Virgil, who 
was obliged to discharge his functions as a poet subject to his 
higher obligations and liabilities as a courtly parasite of Augus- 
tus. As the entire poem, so the character of its hero, was, before 
all other things, an instrument for glorifying the Emperor of 
Rome. It at once followed that in no respect must that character 
be such as to suggest a comparison disadvantageous to the person 
whose dignity, for political ends, had already been elevated even 
into the unseen world ; nay, whose forestalled divinity was to be 
kept in a relation of absolute and broad superiority to the image 
of his human ancestor, A‘neas is himself addressed in the 
action of the Afneid, as 


‘ Dis genite, et geniture deos,’ 


First, take the measure of the cold and unheroic character of 
Augustus; then estimate the degree of relative superiority, 
which it was essential to Virgil’s position that he should preserve 
for him throughout; and thus we may come to some practical 
conception of the straitness of the space within which Virgil had 
to develop his Afneas, or, in other words, to run his match 
against Homer. All the faults, and all the faultiness, of his 
poem may be really owing, none can say in how great a degree, 
to this original falseness of position. 

On account of the personal principle on which the ancient 
epic was constructed, failure in the character of the hero must 
almost of necessity have entailed failure in the poem. Most of 
all would this follow in a case where, as in the A‘neid, the hero is 
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never out of view, and where the action does not, as in the Iliad, 
travel away from his person,in order to enhance the splendour 
and effect of his reappearance. Thus the falseness of Virgil’s 
position was not confined to an individual character, but extended 
to his entire work, Living, too, in an age less natural and more 
critical than that of Homer, he provided against criticism, so far 
as regarded its most technical functions, more, and he studied 
nature less. He had to construct his epic for a court, and a corrupt 
court, and not for mankind at large; and thus he could not take 
his stand upon those deep and broad foundations in human 
nature which gave Homer a position of universal command. 
Hence as a general rule he does not sing from the heart, nor to 
the heart. His touches of genuine nature are rare. Such of 
them as occur have been carefully noted and applauded, for he is 
always studious to set them off by choice and melodious diction. 
For our own part, we find scarcely any among them so true as the 
simile of the mother labouring with her maidens at night :— 


‘ Castum ut servare cubile 
. Conjugis, et possit parvos educere natos,”* 


In general the reader of Virgil finds himself utterly at a loss 
to see anywhere the soul of the poet reflected in his work. We 
cannot tell, amidst the splendid phantasmagoria, where is his 
heart, where lie his sympathies. In Homer a genial spirit from 
the poet is translucent through the whole; in the AZneid we 
look in vain almost for a single ray of it. Again, Virgil lived 
at a time when the prevailing religion had lost whatever elements 
‘of real influence that of Homer’s era either possessed in its owm 
right, or inherited from pristine tradition, It was undermined 
at once by philosophy and by licentiousness, and subsisted only 
as a machinery, and that terribly discredited, for civil ends. 
Thus he lost one great element of truth and nature as well as 
of sublimity and pathos. The extinction of liberty utterly de- 
prived him of another, Homer saw before him a religion and 
a polity young, fresh, and vigorous; for Virgil both were prac- 
tically dead: and whatever this world has of true greatness is so 
closely dependent upon them, that it was not his fault if his 
poem felt and bears cogent witness to the loss. . Even the sphere 
of personal morality was not open to him ; for what principle of 
truth or righteousness could he have glorified, without passing 
severe condemnation on some great act of the man whom it was 
his great object to exalt? 





* JEn,, viii. 407-13, 
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And once more. Homer sang to his own people of the glorious 
deeds of their sires, to whom they were united by fond recol- 
lection and by near historic and local ties. ‘ This was at once a 
stimulus and a check; it cheered his labour, and at the same 
time it absolutely required him to study moral harmony and 
consistency. Virgil sang to Romans of the deeds of those who 
were not Romans, and whom a most hollow fiction only con- 
nected with his hearers through the dim vista of a thousand 
years, under circumstances which made the pretence to historical 
narration no better than ridiculous. Or rather, he sang not to 
Romans but to their Emperor; he had to bear in mind, not the 
great fountains of emotion in the human heart, but his town-house 
on the Esquiline, and his country-house on the road from Naples 
to Pozzuoli. In dealing with Greeks, with Trojans, with Car- 
thaginians, he again lost Homer’s double advantage: he had 
nothing to give a healthy stimulus to his imagination, and nothing 
to bring him or to keep him to the standard of truth and nature. 
And here, perhaps, we hit upon some clue to the superior character 
and attractions of Turnus. The poet was now upon true national 
ground: he was singing to Italians, whether truly or mythically is 
of less consequence, of an Italian hero: he had something like 
the proper materials to work with, and the result is worthy of his 
powers, though it has the strange consequence of setting all the 
best sympathies of his readers, and of implying that his own were 
already set, in direct opposition to the ostensible purpose of his 
poem. 

It appears, however, as if this: great and splendid poet, being 
thrown out of his true bearings in regard to all the deeper 
sources of interest on which an epic writer must depend, such 
as religion, patriotism, and liberty, became consequently reck- 
less alike in major and in minor matters as to all the inner 
harmonies of his work, and contented himself with the most un- 
wearied and fastidious labours in its outward elaboration, where 
he could give scope to his extraordinary powers of versification 
and of diction without fear of stumbling upon anything unfit 
for the artificial atmosphere of the Roman court. The con- 
sequence is, that a vein of untruthfulness runs throughout the 
whole /Eneid, as strong and as remarkable as is the genuineness 
of thought and feeling in the Homeric poems. Homer walks in 
the open day, Virgil by lamplight. Homer gives us figures that 
breathe and move, Virgil usually treats us to waxwork. Homer 
has the full force and play of the drama, Virgil is essentially 
operatic. From Virgil back to Homer is a greater distance than 
from Homer back to life, 

But more. Virgil is at once the copyist of Homer, and for 
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the generality of educated men his interpreter.* In all modern 
Europe taken together, Virgil has had ten who read him, and 
ten who remember him, for one that Homer could show. Taking 
this with the great extent of the ground they occupy in common, 
we shall find reason to think that the traditional and public idea 
of Homer’s works, throughout the entire sphere of the Western 
civilization, has been formed, to a much greater degree than could 
at first be supposed, by the Virgilian copies from him. ‘This is 
only to say, in other words, that it has been grossly falsified ; for 
there is scarcely a point in which Virgil follows Homer faith- 
fully, or represents him either fairly or completely. Now this 
traditional idea is not only the stock idea that governs the indif- 
ferent public, but it is likewise the idea with which the indi- 
vidual student starts, and which governs him until he has reached 
such a point in his progress as to discover the necessity, and be 
conscious moreover of the strength, to throw it off. But this is 
a point that, from the nature of human life and its pursuits, 
very few students indeed can reach at all. Elsewhere we shall 
see with what evil and false effect Virgil has handled some of 
the Homeric characters. It is the same in-every minor point; 
and it seems strange that so great a poet should not: have had 
enough of reverence for another poet, greater still and enshrined 
in almost the worship of all ages, to have restrained him from 
such constant and wanton, as well as wilful, mutilations of the 
Homeric tradition, It would however really appear that Virgil’s 
miscarriages are not all due to carelessness. In many instances, 
unless so far as they can be referred to the necessities that press 
upon a courtier, they must, we fear, be referred to deeper defects 
in the faculties by which Homer should have been appreciated ; 
and sometimes he appears to have been moved simply by 
metrical convenience to alter the traditions of Homer. We will 
take first a minor instance. 

Nothing can be more marked than the prominence of the 
Scamander as compared with the Simois in Homer. The Simois 
is named by him only six times, and none of the passages show 
it to have been a considerable stream. In the Twenty-first Bookf 
Scamander invites Simois to join him in pouring forth the flood 
which was to bear away Achilles, but his ‘ brother’ neither replies, 





* In Dibdin’s ‘ Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics,’ we find nineteen 
editions of Virgil between 1469 and 1478. The Princeps of Homer was only 

rinted in 1488. Panzer, according to Dibdin, enumerates ninety editions of 

irgil in the 15th century (ii. 540). Mr. Hallam says (Lit. Eur., i. 420), ‘ Ariosto 
has been after Homer the favourite poet of Europe.’ We presume this distinguished 
writer does not mean to imply that Homer has been more read than any other 
poet. Can his words mean that Homer has been more approved ? 
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nor takes part in the action. It would appear, indeed, from geo- 
graphical considerations, which belong to the topography of the 
Troad, that in the summer Simois was probably dry. This entirely 
accords with the passage in which this river finds zugosin,* a 
figure we presume of grass, for the horses of Juno. At any 
rate that passage is at variance with the idea of the river asa 
tearing torrent. Again Homer mentions { that many heroes fell, 
he does not say in, but about, the stream: above all, he does 
not say they fell into its waters, but in the dust of or near it :— 
* Kal Lepoeic, ot ohh Bodypra cal rpupddecac 

Kadrreoov év Kovejot. 
Again, Scamander is personified as the god Xanthus, and plays 
a great part in the action: Simois is not personified at all. 
Scamander is dios, diorcepris and much besides: Simois has no 
epithets. Simoeisius is the son of Anthemion, a nobody; but 
Scamandrius is the name given by Hector to his boy. Simois, 
for all we know, may have been either a dry bed or a rivulet; 
but armed men are thrown into Scamander, and whirled by him 
to the sea, Lastly, the plain where the Greek army was re- 
viewed is Acuav Lxapavdpios, wédiov Dnawavdgiv. Now a right 
conception of these rivers is not altogether an insignificant affair, 
but is material to the clearness of our ideas of the military action 
of the poem. What then has Virgil done with them? He simply 
reverses the Homeric representation. Xanthus is with him the 
unmarked river, Simois is the mighty torrent. Witness these 
passages :-— 

‘ Mitto ea, quee muris bellando exhausta sub altis, 

Quos Simois premat ille viros.’—n. x1. 256. 

Again: 
‘ Victor apud rapidum Simoenta sub Tlio alto.’—7n. v. 261. 
And most of all the passage which he has directly carried off 
from Homer, and corrupted it on his way (in. 1. 104): 
* Ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 

Scuta virfim galeasque et fortia corpora volvit.’ 
And why all this? Plainly, we presume, because, while Sca- 
mander was a word disqualified from entering into the Latin hexa- 
meter, Xanthus also was somewhat less convenient than Simois 
for the march of his resounding verse. Now this is a sample in 
small things of what Virgil has done in all things, both small and 
great, 

There are instances in which Virgil is popularly thought to 

profit by the comparison with Homer, and where notwithstanding 
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a full consideration seems to us to reverse the sentence. The vexvia 
of the Eleventh Odyssey, for example, is thought inferior to that 
of the Sixth Aineid. To bring them fairly together we should 
perhaps put out of view the philosophical and prophetical part of 
the latter ;* but whether we do it or not is little material in the 
comparison, In either way, the Inferno of Virgil is, upon the whole, 
a stage procession of gorgeous figures ; but it has no consistent or 
veracious relation to any idea of the future or unseen state actually 
felt among mankind. Yet there was such an idea at least in 
the times of which Virgil was treating, if not at the period when 
he lived. It was surely a subject of the deepest interest and the 
most solemn pathos, What we are as men here depends very much 
on our conception of what we are hereafter to be. ‘There is nothing 
so touching in the history of the race of Adam as its blind and 
painful feeling after a future still invisible. There is no surer 
witness to human degradation than its having ceased to yearn 
towards anything beyond the grave. Homer has shown us in the 
Eleventh Odyssey,{ that together with his keen sense of the present 
and visible, he felt the full force of this mysterious drawing towards 
the unseen, He is plainly as much in earnest here as in any part 
of the poems. Virgil, on the other hand, succeeds in investing 
his hell with almost unequalled splendour. Homer attempts 
nothing of the kind ; but he produces a perfect and profound im- 
pression of those regions, according to the idea in his own mind: 
they are shadowy, gloomy, cold, above all and in one word, dismal. 
Virgil contrives to leave the reader convinced that he is a very 
great artist: Homer lets all such matters take care of themselves. 
But while Virgil leaves no impression at all on the mind as to the 
World of Shades, or the dim and vague belief entertained respect- 
ing it, Homer has set it all before us with a truthfulness never 
equalled or approached, And yet Virgil abounds in details and 
measurements which Homer avoids. ‘Tartarus is twice as deep as 
the distance from earth to sky,t and the Hydra has fifty mouths, 
Yet the details of the one give no impression of reality, while the 
utter local vagueness and dreaminess of the other is far more 
definite in its effect, because it is made to minister to the appro- 
. priate ideas of sympathy and awe. As to particular passages, the 
appearance of Dido is full of grandeur; but her silence, the basis 
of it, is borrowed from that of Ajax ; while in the Odyssey the 
striding of Achilles in silence over the meadow of asphodel, in his 
exultation upon hearing that his son excelled in deeds of war, is 





* 724-893. 

+ We cannot assume the second Nexvia of Od. xxiv. to be genuine. 

+ Homer has used this figure; but in an entirely different connection. II. viii. 
13-16, 
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pethaps one of the most sublime representations which Homer 
himself ever has produced. 

Let us now give an instance of Virgil’s utter indifference to 
historic truth and consistency. It is the more remarkable, because 
as he was pretending to derive the Julian family from the stock 
of Aineas, there would apparently have been some advantage in 
adhering strictly to the Homeric distinctions as to races on both 
sides in the Trojan war. But this is entirely beneath Virgil’s 
attention, For instance, he calls the Homeric Greeks Pelasgi.* 
It may be said he was guided by the Italian traditions, which con- 
nected the Greek and Pelasgian names as early colonists of that 
country. But first, it is rather violent to call the Greeks Pelasgi, 
when the only Pelasgi named in the war by Homer are placed on 
the side of theirenemies. Secondly, as it was his purpose through- 
out to depress the Greeks, why should he thus thrust them into 
view as one with an Italian race? Again he calls the Greek camp 
Dorica castra.t But the Dorians at the period of the Trojan war 
were utterly insignificant, and are never once named by Homer in 
connection with the contest, Again Virgil calls Diomed, and the 
city of Arpi founded by him, A@tolian, and makes him complain 
that he was not allowed to go back to Calydon,} though he com- 
manded the Argives, and had nothing whatever to do with the 
/Etolians of Homer, simply because his father Tydeus had been of 
/Etolian extraction, being a son of CGineus. Again, following a 
late and silly tradition, he calls Ulysses Molides,§ though Homer 
has given the descent of Ulysses || without in any manner con- 
necting him with the A¢olids, a race whose descent, on account 
we suppose of their importance, he is more than ordinarily care- 
ful to mark, 

With these inaccuracies, to which we do not seek to attach 
undue weight, we may connect the manner in which he confounds, 
on the other side, the distinctions of the Trojan races, so accurately 
marked by Homer. In the Twentieth Iliad the genealogy of the 
ruling families of Troy and Dardania is given with great pre- 
cision ; and the distinction of Trojans and Dardanians is preserved 
through the Iliad, though the ‘Trojan name is sometimes, but 
rarely, used to include the whole indigenous force, and sometimes 
even signifies the entire force, including the allies, which opposed 
the Greek army. Again we might here suppose it would have 
been in the interest of Virgil’s aim to maintain, or even sharpen, 
the distinction between the Dardanian line, which was at most but 
indirectly worsted by the Greeks, and the line of Ilus, which fatally 
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both sinned and suffered in the conflict with Greece. But, on the 
contrary, he is still less discriminating in the use of names here than 
he was for the Greeks. The companions of A®neas are sometimes 
Teucri, Trojani, or Trojugene—sometimes A®neadx, sometimes 
Dardanide. In the first of these names he entirely contravenes 
Homer, who makes a Teucer eminent among the Greeks, but 
nowhere connects the name with Troy, while Virgil makes a 
Cretan Teucer* the founder of the Trojan race, In the two last 
he wholly alters the effect of the Greek patronymic, and changes 
the family into a national appellation. Then again they appear 
as the Pergamea gens.t But Pergamus was simply the citadel of 
Troy, and is a correlative to xvpyos : t the English might as well be 
called the people of the Tower. Not content yet, he will also 
have the Trojans to be Phryges: 
* Phrygibusque adsis pede, diva, secundo.’ § 

though in Homer the Phrygians area people altogether separate || 
from the Trojan races. Again with Aineas himself. He is called 
Rhbeteius heros; but if he chose thus to designate his hero by 
reference to a single point of the Trojan territory, it should have 
been one with which he was locally connected, whereas the do- 
minions of his family were not upon the coast, but among the 
hills at the other extreme of the country. Then again Alneas 
is Laomedontius heros ;** but Laomedon was of the branch of 
Ilus, while Aineas belonged to that of Assaracus; and was per- 
jared, while the line of Assaracus was marked with no such 
stain. So we have again— 


‘ Dardanus, Iliacee primus pater urbis et auctor ;’ tt 


but Dardanus founded Dardania, while Ilium did not exist until 
the time of his great grandson Ilus. And here Virgil seems even 
to forget that he had himself made Teucer the head of the race.tt 
In describing his migration from Crete to Troja he says : 


‘ Nondum Ilium et arces 
Pergamee steteraut ; habitabant vallibus imis.’ §§ 


Here he not only rejects Homer, who places Dardanus and the 
original settlement among the mountains, but likewise represents 
what is in itself improbable, as eminences and not bottoms were 
commonly sought by the first colonists with a view to security. 
Lastly, he is as neglectful of the actual topography, for he implies 
that Llium is among the hills, while it was, according to Homer’s 





f * An., iii. 104, + Zin., vi. 63. + Scott and Liddell, in voc. 
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express words and according to universal opinion, on the plain. 
Again we have from him— 


‘ quibus obstitit Ilium, et ingens 
Gloria Dardanie.’ * 


Here is another case of metre against history, and in all such 
cases history must go (as is said) to the wall. JZdium would not 
harmoniously admit the genitive case; there could therefore be 
no glory of Ilium, and on this account Virgil liberally assigns 
vast renown to Dardania, which was a place of no renown what- 
ever. Buthe is quite as ready, it must be admitted, to contradict 
himself as he is to contradict Homer. In n. u. 540, he gives 
it to be understood that the city of Troy alone was the kingdom 
of Priam, and that the Greek camp was beyond it, for he makes 
Priam say of his return from the camp ; 


‘ meque in mea regna remisit.’ 
But a very little farther on he calls Priam (v. 556), 


‘ tot quondam populis pagans superbum 
Regnatorem Asiz.’ 


And again before quitting this part of the subject, let us observe 
how, in the case of Anchises, he departs from Homer, even where 
it would have served the purpose of his story to follow him closely. 
The Anchises of Homer is an avak avipav; he does not appear at 
Troy among the dnuoyépovres of the city, or of Priam’s court, 
which would have made him a secondary figure; he resides at 
Dardania as an independent sovereign, and it seems not unlikely 
that in dignity, at least, he was even before Priam. But the 
Anchises of Virgil is resident in Troy,f and therefore, of course, a 
subject of Priam. This very much lowers the rank of Atneas, 
and so far therefore of Augustus. 

The effect of all this is, without any real gain either moral or 
poetical, entirely to bewilder the mind of the reader of the Atneid 
in regard to a subject of real interest both historical and ethno- 
logical, with respect to which Homer has left on record a careful 
and clear representation. It must indeed he admitted, that the 
intervening poets had set many examples of similar licence ; 
indeed they had made irregularity a rule ; but they had no such 

owerful reasons as Virgil had for imitating, in some points at 
Seen the precision of Homer, and besides he has exceeded them 
all in the multitude and variety of his departures from it. On 
the other hand, some allowance, we admit, should be made for 
the less flexible character of the Latin tongue, which mnight 
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have made the rigid accuracy of Homer a real difficulty to 
Virgil. 

We have thus minutely traced out this course of inconsistency 
and contradiction in particular instances, because they are highly 
illustrative of the character of Virgil’s work, if not of his mind. 
After the political and courtly idea of the poem, he seems to have 
cared for nothing whatever except its sound, and to have been 
totally indifferent as to presenting any veracious, or if that word 
imply too much credulity, any consistent pattern, of manners, 
places, events, or characters. 

Virgil must, materially at: least, have saturated himself with 
the Iliad before he planned the A®neid, for his borrowing is alike 
ii incessant and diversified; and this it is which renders it so singular 
that he should at once have exposed himself to the charge of ser- 
vilely imitating and of wantonly disfiguring his original. 

If we look to the action of the Twelfth Book of the A£neid, it 
is all made up from Homer cut in pieces and recast. He begins 
with the idea of the single combat borrowed from the ‘l'hird and 
Seventh Iliads ; then the pact and the breach of it by Juturna, 
under Juno’s influence, are borrowed from the treachery of Pan- 
darus, prompted by Minerva, under the same instigation; then 
the flight of Turnus is borrowed from that of Hector before 
Achilles; then Turnus is disabled by a divine agency, like Pa- 
troclus before Hector—a victory in the one case, as in the other, 
without peril and without honour; then, lastly, the thought of 
Pallas in the mind of Aineas (more highly wrought, however, 
. and effective), plays the part of the recollection of Patroclus* in 
J the mind of Achilles. 

Both here and elsewhere, the imitations in detail are too numer- 
ous to be noted. Some of them even descend to a character 
which is ludicrous, independently of their minuteness. The 
very dung, in which the Oilean Ajax loses his footing,t in the 
Twenty-third Iliad, is reproduced in the Fifth A2neid, that Nisus 
may slip in it. But even here we may note two characteristic 
differences. Homer trips up a personage whom he has no par- 
ticular occasion to set, off favourably. Virgil chooses for the 
: object of derision Nisus, on whom, in the beautiful episode which 

soon after follows, he is about to concentrate all the tenderest 
sympathies of his hearers. And again Homer makes Ajax slip 
where he says the oxen were slain over Patroclus; Virgil has no 
such probable cause to allege for the presence of the obnoxious 
material,t but says c@sis forte juvencis ; now they had in fact left 
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the tomb of Anchises, and gone to a chosen spot to celebrate the 
foot-races,* so that even his gore and ordure are quite out of place. 

So again, of all the forms in Homer, it is not very clear why 
Virgil should have chosen to recall the line 


s 


i \- ? \ U y 28 , ” ” 
avurao ETEL TOGLOC Kal EONTVOC e& €90v €vToO 
in his own verse 
* Postquam exemta fames, et amor compressus edendi ;’ t 


but it is still more singular that instead of saying that hunger 
and thirst were satisfied he should leave out thirst altogether, 
and fill up his line by mentioning hunger twice over. 

Now it seems most singular, notwithstanding the powe of the 
disabling causes which have been enumerated, that, with so vast 
an amount of material imitation, Virgil should not have ac- 
quired, even by accident or by sheer habit, some traits of nearer 
resemblance in feeling and in ethical handling to his great 
original. 

His maltreatment of the Homeric characters is most con- 
spicuous perhaps in the case of Helen, This case, indeed, de- 
serves a separate consideration of the causes which have reduced 
a beautiful touching and original portrait to a gross and «most 
common caricature. But Ulysses, as the prince of policy, had 
perhaps a better claim to be comprehended by a Roman at the 
court of Augustus, Yet the Ulysses of Virgil simply represents 
the ideas of hardness, cunning, and cruelty. He is never named 
but to be abused, though the mention of him is not very fre- 
quent, it is easy to construct from the poem a pretty large cata- 
logue of. vituperative epithets, unmitigated by any single one of an 
opposite character. He is durus, dirus, sevus, pellax, fandi fictor, 
artifex, inventor scelerum, and hortator scelerum. Even physical 
circumstances, however, of the broadest notoriety Virgil entirely 
overlooks, Nothing can be more at variance with the effeminate 
character of the Homeric Paris, his impotence in fight, and his 
skill only in using the bow, which was then the coward’s weapon, 
than to represent him as possessed of vast physical force. Yet 
even on this Virgil has ventured. In the games of the Fifth 
Book, when /Eneas invites candidates for the pugilistic encoun- 
ter, the huge Dares immediately presents himself, and he is 
described as the only person who could box with Paris! } 


* Solus qui Paridem solitus contendere contra.’ 


Heyne urges by way of apology the authority of Hyginus, 
who was no more than the contemporary of Virgil himself; and 
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presumes that Virgil followed authorities now lost: a sorry de- 
fence, because the representation is inconsistent not merely with 
the facts, but with the idea of the Paris of Homer, and therefore 
proves that Virgil did not try or care to understand the character, 
or to be faithful to his master. We will next give instances of 
Virgil’s utter carelessness of either mythological or moral con- 
sistency. 

In the Eighth A£neid /Xneas and Anchises are much troubled 
in mind ; and so it appears they must have continued :— 


‘ Ni signum ceelo Cytherea dedisset aperto ; 
Namque improviso vibratus ab there fulgor 
Cum sonitu venit.’ * 

This idea of a Cytherea tonans is as incongruous as it is novel, 
To preserve the characteristic attributes of the several deities of 
the Pagan mythology contributes to beauty, and was therefore at 
least an obligation imposed by the poetic art ; but Virgil is not 
content with simply departing from it by taking the management 
of thunder and lightning out of the hands of Jupiter; he cannot 
be satisfied without giving it to a deity with whose character and 
attributes it is utterly irreconcileable. 

Butt again, in the second A{neid, Virgil makes Venus address 
to her son the following fine lines, when he was about to slay 
Helen amidst the conflagration of Troy :— 

* Non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacaenze 
Culpatusve Paris: Diviim inclementia, Diviim 
Has evertit opes, sternitque a culmine Trojam. ’t 
In which he imitates the words of Priam— 
ovre pot airin écol, Oeot vv por airwi eiow, 
of pot épwppnoay rodepor morvdakpuy ’Ayawy. t 

Now, even with reference to the acquittal of Helen, the cases 
are quite dissimilar. What Homer puts into the mouth of 
Priam, Virgil stamps with the authority of a deity: what Priam 
says of the Homeric Helen, who had been carried off by Pagis, 
and whose general life was spotless, the Venus of Virgil says of 
a hardened traitress as well as adulteress. What Priam says rela- 
tively to himself, ‘J do not blame thee, seems in the /A%neid to 
resemble the unlimited enunciation of an abstract proposition. 
But, above all, let us notice how lamentably Virgil has mauled 
the sentiment by introducing Paris into the passage, of whose 
moral guilt, if there be such a thing as moral guilt upon earth, 
there could be no doubt, and whom Homer,-with true poetic 
justice, has taken care to punish by making him the object of 
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the general reprobation and hatred of his countrymen.* In ac- 
quitting such an offender, and throwing the charge of his crimes 
upon the immortals, by the mouth, too, of one belonging to their 
number, Virgil has given into the worst form of fatalism, 
that namely which utterly annihilates all moral sanctions and 
ideas as applicable to human conduct. 

And this he has done with no plea whatever which might 
have been drawn, valeat quantum, from the exigencies of his 
poem. Paris was not before the eye of A‘neas: Venus was not 
dissuading her son from taking vengeance upon Paris; he is 
forced into our sight; the allusion i is as irrelevant with reference 
to the purpose of the. passage, as it is blameworthy in an ethical 
point of view ; and in all probability the mention of him is intro- 
duced for no other reason than that it supplied Virgil with a hemi- 
stich to fill up a gap in an extremely fine passage and to secure 
its equilibrium. 

As it is with the management of his Gods, so with his con- 
ception of human nature; Virgil seems to have lost all sight of 
its higher prerogatives, and especially of the great and noble 
truth that it is susceptible of divine influences without the loss 
of its free agency. The poems of Homer, notwithstanding their 
copious theurgy, are throughout eminently and entirely human. 
Their human agency is adorned and elevated (as well as un- 
happily lowered and darkened), it is even modified and con- 
trolled, but never inwardly mutilated, curtailed, or superseded, 
by the interference of the immortals. But in regard to his rela- 
tions with the deities A‘neas is a mere puppet, and the gallant 
spirit of Turnus on his last battlefield is as it were put down 
within him by main force from heaven. For example, Virgil is 
not ashamed to introduce to us AXneas in the shades below apolo- 
gising to Dido for his black desertion of her by saying ‘ he could 
not help it, the gods compelled him, and really he never thought 
she would take it so much to heart.’ 


‘ Invitus, regina, tuo de litore.cessi ; 
Sed me jussa deim .. . 
Imperiis egere suis; nec credere quivi 
Hune tantum tibi me discessu ferre dolorem.’ f 


Compare with this the extraordinary truth, beauty, and man- 
fulness of the speech, in which Ulysses takes his farewell of 
Calypso.t This is its strain: ‘ be not incensed ; 1 know Penelope 
is less beautiful than thou; yet is my desire, from day by day, 
for my home ; and if I be wrecked upon my way, this too I will 
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endure, as I have endured so much before.’ In Virgil’s hands the 
chief would probably have shuffled off the responsibility from 
himself upon the shoulders of the gods. Never shall we find one 
of Homer’s heroes doing this, either beforehand, as by saying ‘1 
do not wish to do it but I am ordered,’ or retrospectively. There 
is one exception; it is when Agamemnon says that Arn, the 
Goddess of Mischief, and Jupiter had misled him,* and that he 
was not himself to blame. But Agamemnon alone among the 
Greek heroes had in his character a strong element of what we 
call shabbiness ; and what is more, he uses this plea only after 
making reparation, and not, as A‘neas does, in lieu of any. To 
resume, however, the thread. Sometimes the Homeric heroes are 
pious, sometimes disobedient ; sometimes bold, and sometimes 
fearful; sometimes they submit to overpowering force, some- 
times they struggle even against destiny ; but they never appear 
before us shorn of the first attribute of manhood, its free will. 

It seems after all as if Virgil really was wanting in the power 
as well as the habit of working the higher springs of our nature. 
He puts the clay into the fire, but the pitcher does not always 
come out such as he intended it; even when, instead of trust- 
ing like Homer to simple action to tell his meaning, he uses 
the precautionary measure of describing it. 

Thus he prepares us to expect in Mezentius a monster of 
impiety, cruelty, and brutality, from the account and the epithets 
by which he is introduced to us.t In words this ‘ contemptor 
diviim’ is made sometimes to sustain his impious character. 
Dextra mihi deus, he says; and again, nec diviim parcimus ulli.t 
But these are really mere black patches set upon a character with 
which they do not accord; they remain patches still, and not 
parts of it. Practically Mezentius acts in the poem only as an 
affectionate father, and as a gallant warrior should do, and there is 
no more of real impiety in him than there is of real piety in Aineas. 
Nay, again, here Virgil shows his contempt of consistency, for 
when Mezentius slays Orodes, who prophesied that his conqueror 
would meet with a similar fate upon the field of battle, Mezentius 
replies in the most decorous manner (copying the language of 


Achilles to the dying Hector), 


‘Nunc morere. Ast de me divim pater atque hominum rex 
Viderit.’§ 


Though Virgil is esteemed a woman-hater, he has availed him- 











* IL, xix. 86. When Achilles (270) as it were countersigns this, it is evidently 
in his character of a high-bred gentleman—a character of which he gives many 
proofs in the poem. 
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self of the use of female characters to a degree only exceeded, so 
far as we recollect, by the highly susceptible Tasso. His celestial 
machinery is principally worked by Juno and by Venus: we 
miss altogether in him that jovial might of the Homeric Jupiter, 
which is recalled in the historic pictures of King Henry the 
Eighth of England. Of mortals we have, besides the mute 
Lavinia and minor or transitory personages, Dido, Juturna, 
Amata, Camilla. All these play very marked parts in the 
poem ; indeed, they supply the main springs of the action; and 
the characters of all are drawn with great spirit and success, 
while the Passion of Dido will probably always be quoted as 
the most magnificent witness which the whole range of the poem 
affords to the original power and genius of its author, Yet even 
in these his signal successes, it is curious to noti¢e the dissimi- 
larity between Virgil and Homer, Homer, too, has been emi- 
nently successful in his women. His greater studies of Helen, 
Andromache, and Penelope are fully sustained by the truth and 
force of all the less conspicuous delineations: Hecuba, Briseis, 
the incomparable Nausicaa, the faithful Euryclea, the pert and 
heartless Melantho, But how different are the works of the two 
poets! In all Virgil’s women (as on the other hand his men 
are apt to be effeminate) there is a tinge of the masculine. Many 
a woman would stab herself for love, like Dido, but none, not 
even in France, with her pomp and preparation. Their ends, 
too, are all of a violent character. Amata, as well as Dido, 
commits suicide; Camilla is slain; Juturna is immortal indeed, 
but is dismissed from earth with what for her comes nearest to 
an image of death—defeat, mortification, shame. But on the 
contrary, the feminineness of Homer's women has never been 
surpassed. In Hecuba alone, at one single point in the story, 
there is an apparent exception ; yet it is no great violence done 
to nature, if we find in her after Hector’s death the wild ferocity 
of the dam deprived of her offspring, and if revenge then drives 
her for a moment into the temper of a cannibal, Elsewhere 
beyond doubt, even in Melantho, this character is not wholly 
obliterated, but is left at the point where in life licentiousness 
and vanity might leave it. In Helen, Andromache, Nausicaa, 
it reaches a perfection which has never been surpassed in human 
song. ‘There is, however, something to be observed which is 
more striking and characteristic. ‘The Virgilian delineations 
of woman tell us nothing, or next to nothing, of her social 
position either at the epoch of A‘neas or any other; a matter 
which has stood so differently in different ages and states of 
mankind, yet which has at all times been one of the surest tests 
to distinguish a true and healthy from a hollow civilization, 
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But the Homeric poems furnish a picture of this interesting sub- 
ject not a whit less complete than any other picture they contain. 
The Woman of the heroic age of Greece stands before us in 
the immortal poems no less clear, no less truly drawn, no less 
carefully shaded, than the warrior, the statesman, and the king. 

These are great matters: but Virgil is also as careless as 
Homer is careful of minor proprieties. For instance, he de- 
scribes the Italian smiths engaged in preparing suits of armour 
. upon the invasion of A°neas. Some, he says, make breastplates 
of: brass ; and he continues— 


‘ Aut leves ocreas lento ducunt argento.’* 


He Here, we presume, his purpose was to represent the hammering 
process by a heavy spondaic line—in evident imitation of Homer, 
who has done it still more completely in the 
Owpnxac piceyv iyo apo) ornecou't 
But Homer always gains his metrical objects without injuring 
the sense; Virgil, on the contrary, has committed an error by 
representing silver—a most rare and valuable metal in the Trojan 
times—as used in large masses for making armour, and a gross 
absurdity by representing the greaves as made of far finer mate- 
rial than the breastplates. Perhaps he was helped into this 
error by a careless recollection that Homer had in some way 
connected silver with the greaves. It is not, however, in armour 
as generally used, but in the case of Paris, whose dandyism, we 
know, extended particularly to his arms; nor are even his 
greaves made of silver, but only the clasps of them : 
Kynpidac péev tpadra rept kvhpnoww eOnxev 
Kahac, apyupéotow ércopupioe apapviac.t 

Virgil is careful enough as to geography when he deals with 
countries under the eye of his hearers. But he can scarcely be 
excused for inverting the Homeric order of the mountains piled 
up by the giants. Homer places Mount Pelion on Ossa, and 
Ossa on Olympus :— 

*“Occay én’ Oddity pépacay Oéper, abrap éx’”Oocn 
TIhAtov eivoaipudrdor'§ 
This description is in conformity with the proportionate heights 
of the mountains, among which Olympus is the highest, Ossa 
the next, Pelion the least. But Virgil makes Pelion the base, 
and Olympus the apex :— 
‘ Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 

Scilicet, atque Oss frondosum involvere Olympum.. || 





* Zn, vii. 633. + Il, ii. 544. t IL, iii, 330. 
§ Od., xi. 315. || Georg., i. 281. 
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It is not simply that Homer is here geographically accurate, and 
Virgil the reverse. ‘Homer has adopted the pyramidal structure, 
which satisfies the eye, and lays a firm and obvious road, so to 
speak, to the nen Virgil does not. He subjoins to his de- 
scription the ver 





‘ Ter pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes.’ 


But Jupiter might have spared himself the trouble: the moun- 
tains would have tumbled of themselves. 

The Dolopes of Homer are a part of the Myrmidons, for they 
are the subjects of Phcenix,* and Phoenix commands the fifth 
division of the Myrmidons: the Dolopes of Virgil are a sepa- 
rate race.t The Rhadamanthus of Homer appears to have been 
conceived by the poet as a mild and benevolent character, for he 
is placed in the Plains of the Blest, while Minos administers 
severe justice in Hades: the Rhadamanthus of Virgil is the 
judge of the infernal regions, and is the image of rigour ; while 
Minos ¢ has the very mild and also secondary function of dealing, 
in the vestibule of the Shades, with the cases of such persons as 
had been unjustly condemned on earth.§ Again, where Homer 
uses exaggeration to enhance effect, Virgil carries it into caricature, 
In the Iliad, Diomed || heaves a stone, such as ‘two men such 
as are nowadays (oi viv Bporot eis) could scarcely lift. He 
allows for an interval since the Trojan war, and says that two 
ordinary men of his day could scarcely lift what warriors of 
extraordinary strength, by an extraordinary effort, then raised 
and hurled. In another place, Ajax flings a stone ‘such as even 
a young man could now scare ely hold :{[ again, Hector discharges 
against the Greek rampart one which two strong men could 
hardly raise with a lever; but then he is specially aided by 
Jupiter.** Now in the Fifth A®neid, Atneas gives to Mnestheus 
as a prize a breastplate which he himself had won, the spoil of 
Demoleos. This Demoleos tf was no hero, for he is never named 
by Homer ; again, he wore the breastplate when he chased the 
Trojans flying in all directions (‘ Palantes,’ Ain. v. 265), so that 








* Tl., ix. and xvi. + @n., ii. 7. t En., vi. 432. 

§ Although it may be a deviation from our path, yet, having noticed in so much 
detail the unfaithfulness of Virgil to his original, we will also give an instance of 
the accuracy of Horace. In the Seventh Ode of the First Book he has occasion to 
refer to the places made famous in Homeric song ; and Athens with him is Palladis 
urbs ; so Argos (irwtBorov) is aptum equis, Mycene (worvxeveo) dites, Larissa 
(besfbesnak) opima, Lacedemon is patiens, an epithet corresponding with no par- 
ticular ve in Homer, but then it had acquired the character since his time. 

|| Il., v. 303. See also Il., xx. 285. 

q il, ‘aii. 382. ** Ibid. 445-50. 

+t Homer names a Demoleon, son of Agenor, who is slain fighting for the Tro- 
jans. I1., xx, 395. 
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it must have been light to him: there was no time at all for 
human degeneracy, since they are still his contemporaries that ( 
} are on the stage; and yet such was the weight of this breastplate 
that two men together could scarcely carry it on their shoulders, 


‘ ‘Vix illam famuli Phegeus Sagarisque ferebant | 
. Multiplicem, connixi humeris,’ * 


Let it not be thought that the varied examples which have here 
been quoted are either irrelevant or without serious significance, 
* There cannot, we believe, be a more decided error than to treat 
accuracy in matters of this kind as a matter of sheer indifference, 
It is not only inseparable from the function of the primitive poet 
as the historian of his subject ; but it appertains also to the per- 
fection of his poetic nature that he should have a nice sense of 
proportion in all figurative language. We have dwelt, however, 
upon minor points, not for their own sake, but because the man- 
ner, in which Virgil handles them, appears to throw some light 
upon the whole frame and temper of his work. 

In diction, Virgil is ornate and Homer simple; in metre, 
Virgil is uniform and sustained, Homer free and varied ; in the 
faculty of invention, for which the historical office of early poetry 
still leaves ample room, Homer is inexhaustible ; while from the 
needless accumulation of imitations in every sort and size, Virgil 
gives ground to suspect that he was poor, at least by comparison, 
The first thought of Homer was his subject, and the second his 
i nation ; the first thought of Virgil was his Emperor and the court 

around the throne, the second the elaboration of his verse. Cha- 

racters, feelings, facts, were used by Virgil for producing on the 
mind the effect of scenic representation ; the end of Homer, on 
the contrary, was to give adequate vent, in and through these 
things poetically conceived and handled, to his own soul and to 
the sympathies of his hearers.| The intercommunion of spirit 
between the poet and those to whom he sang was not in hima 
i sordid quest of popularity, it was only an expression of the truth 
that he founded both his composition and his hopes upon success 
' in becoming the organ of the general heart of mankind. All 
z this we may discern in his notices, slight as they are, of the pro- 
' fession of the bard ; 


* ‘ . ’ ‘ 0 , > 71% - 

n Kal Oca door, 6 Kev Téprynoy deidwr't 
in the names he assigns to them, where they were not historical 
characters, Anwddoxos, and Dywios Tepr:adns; in the moral up- 


4 _ 





* Mn., v. 233. 

t+ The aim of the poet as such is finely expressed in the Sonnet of Filicaja, 
Dietro a questi ancor io: but somewhat too exclusively. 

¢ Od., xvii. 385. 
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rightness which he ascribes to them ; for though it was the office 
of Phemius to delight, his heart was never with the licentious 
and guilty band that held the palace of Ulysses : 
oc p’ Hee pera prnorijpow avaykn— * 

and in the offices of guardianship which they exercised ; for 
Agamemnon, when he left his home for Troy, carefully enjoined 
upon the bard of his palace the care of Clytemnestra; and his 
advice for a time, with her own right sense, stood her in good 
stead.f Such was the bard in the living description of Homer ; 
such he was represented in the poet himself, seen and understood 
through his works. But the character of the bard, as exhibited 
in Virgil, is what may be termed professional : the fire and power 
of genius may be in him, but they must work only under con- 
ventional forms, and for ends prescribed according to the spirit of 
that lower and narrower utility which is, not logically perhaps, 
but yet very effectively, denominated utilitarianism, A remark- 
ably high form of exterior art, with a radical inattention to sub- 
stance, both of facts and laws, has been the result in the case of 
Virgil. And it is rather significant that this great poet has no- 
where placed upon his canvas the figure of the bard amidst the 
abodes of man; as if the very type had perished from the earth 
in those degenerate days, and the memory of him could not be 
recalled. 

The mind of Homer is like an AXolian harp so finely strung 
that it answers to the faintest movement of the air by a propor- 
tionate vibration. With every stronger current its music rises, 
along an almost immeasurable scale, which begins with the 
lowest and softest whisper, and ends in the full swell of the 
organ. 

By a false association of ideas we have come to place accuracy 
and genius in antagonism to one another. It is Homer who may 
best undeceive us: except indeed that most complete solution 
which the mind gladly perceives when, ascending to the Author 
of all Being, it finds in Him alone the source, and the perfection, 
alike of Order and of Light; alike of the most minute, and of 
the most gigantic operations, But of men Homer best exemplifies 
this union. It is not indeed the precision of dry facts, termi- 
nating upon itself; it is the precision of sympathies, of sympa- 
thies with nature and with man, to which the minute and 
scrupulous adjustments of Homer are to be referred; and this 
precision is probably due not so much to conscious effort, as to 
the spontaneous operations of the soul, In this view his far- 
famed, but not even yet fully ional, accuracy is no deduction 


* Od., xxii. 331. ¢ Od., iii. 267. 
from 
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from his greatness, but is in truth a proof of the near approach 
to perfection in the organisation of his faculties. 

Upon the whole, though it is doubtless natural that Virgil 
should be compared with Homer, the mind is astonished at 
finding that he should so often even have gained a preference, 
We may account for his being chosen as Dante’s guide by their 
being countrymen, and by the almost universal ignorance of Greek 
when Dante wrote. It is far more staggering to find Saint 
Augustine emphatically call him,* poeta magnus omniumque 
preclarissimus atque optimus ; for he was no stranger to Greek 
influences, inasmuch as the philosophy of Plato had a very high 
place in his estimation.| Nor can this be accounted for except 
by the advantage which Virgil had through writing in the Latin 
tongue, and by the very great decay of poetical tastes and per- 
ceptions, 

Still let us not do wrong to the memory of him who, as he bore 
the sacred vessels of the Muses, thrilled with an immeasurable 
love, and who has received so unequivocally the seal of that ap- 
probation of mankind, prolonged through ages, which comes near 
to an infallible award. It is but fair to admit that we must not 
measure the relative rank of Homer and Virgil simply by the 
comparative merits of their epic works. Homer lived in the 
genial and joyous youth of a poetic nation and a poetic religion, 
and amid the influences of the soul of freedom: Virgil among a 
people always matter-of-fact rather than poetical, in an age and 
a court where the heart and its emotions were chilled, where 
liberty was dead, where religion was a mockery, and the whole 
higher material of his art had passed from freshness into the sear 
and yellow leaf. Whether Virgil, if he had lived the life of 
Homer in Homer’s country and Homer’s time, could have com- 
posed the Iliad and the Odyssey may be doubtful; but it is 
py clear that Homer could not have produced them if it had 

een his misfortune to live at the date and in the sphere of Virgil. 

We pass on now to make some attempt at comparison between 
the work of Tasso and the liad of Homer. But although the 
relation between the subjects appears to recommend the choice of 
Tasso for this purpose rather than any other Italian poet, we 
have to confess that as far as the qualities of the men are con- 
cerned, both Bojardo and Ariosto are in our estimation more 

Homeric than Tasso ; as being nearer to nature in its truer sense, 
as not conveying the same impression of perpetual effort and elabo- 
ration, as exempt from the temptation to the conceits so unhappily 
frequent in the Garnenionme, and generally as working with a 





* De Civ. Dei, i. 3. + De Civ. Dei, b. viii. 4-11. 
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freer and broader touch, and exhibiting a more vigorous and 
elastic movement. 

There is however a striking resemblance between the relation 
in which the Trojan War stood to Greece, and that of the 
Crusades to Western Europe. The unity and collective exist- 
ence of Greece was due to the first, that of Christendom to the 
second. The combination of races and of chiefs, the arduousness 
and prolongation of the effort, the chivalry displayed, the dis- 
organising effects upon the countries which supplied the in- 
vading army, the representation in each of Europe against Asia, 
of Western mankind meeting Eastern mankind in arms, and the 
proof of superior prowess in the former, constitute many broad 
and deep analogies between the subjects of these poems. In 
both struggles, too, the object purported to be the recovery of 
that which the East had unrighteously acquired: and into both 
what is called sentiment far more largely entered, than is common 
in the history of the wars which have laid desolate our Earth, 

As Godfrey is Tasso’s version of Agamemnon, so the Rinaldo 
of Tasso occupies the same place in the Jerusalem as does 
Achilles in the Iliad. Now the whole’ character of Achilles, 
mental and corporeal, which is we believe by far the most won- 
derful work of Homer, is colossal and vast, but is not unduly 
exaggerated. Although Achilles evidently was of great bodily 
size, yet Homer never calls him by the epithets wéyas and werwpios, 
but reserves them for Ajax, because they suggest a predominance 
of the animal over the incorporeal element, which in the case of 
Achilles the poet utterly eschews. The character of Rinaldo as 
a warrior (and in no other respect does he present any salient 
point) is exaggerated unduly, as we will show, but yet does not 
leave the impression of the vast or colossal, because the excess 
beyond common nature is not in harmony with the rest of the 
delineation, 

Thus the strength of Achilles is the very highest ; none can 
use his spear. But Rinaldo in the assault of the tower does the 
work of a batterifig ram. He takes up and carries a beam of 
which we are told :— 

* Né cosi alte mai, né cos) grosse 
Spiega I’ antenne sue ligura nave,’ * 
With this he breaks the bars, and beats down the gates ; and the 
verse proceeds :— 
‘Non ?’ ariéte di far pid si vanti, 
Non la bombarda, fulmine di morte.’ 





* Gerus., c. xix. 36. ¢ Ib., 37. 
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No such excess of muscular power as this is ascribed to 
Achilles ; and yet a much more lively impression of grandeur in 
his martial character is left upon the mind of the reader ; the 
fact being that mere exaggeration freezes, while the consistent 
representation of greatness warms, 

The largest size which Homer has assigned to any even of his 
mythological personages who are in any relations with man, and 
this only in the shades below, is in the case of Otus and Ephialtes, 
At nine years old, when they were put to death, they were nine 
cubits broad, nine fathoms (fifty-four feet) high.” These were 
they who piled the mountains up to heaven, They are among 
the few figures absolutely gigantic which appear in Homer ; but 
they hover in the distance through the mists of Hades only, and in 
describing even them he has adhered strictly to the limits of what 
may be termed the gigantesque. And it is curious to compare 
the very sparing use which Homer has made of mere bulk with 
the redundance of it not only even to nausea in such writers as 
Fortiguerra, who vulgarise everything they touch, but even ina 
patriarch of Italian romance like Bojardo, Farther on he de- 
scribes Tityus lying over nine acres ; but he nowhere presents 
any such person to us in active motion, or in any relation with 
man on earth, In I], xx1., however, occurs a passage which it is 
more easy to impugn; for Mars, who had marched about among 
the Trojans and the Greeks in battle without driving either 
friends or foes from their propriety, and had fought with Diomed 
in the plain of Troy on terms favourable to that hero, when 
overthrown by Minerva in the battle of the gods, covers seven 
acres (407). Although Homer has skilfully avoided localising 
the conflict, this wears perhaps the aspect of a poetical incon 
gruity ; because in the Mars of the Theomachy we cannot forget 
the Mars of the plain. As a general rule, however, Homer does 
not employ vast size, except in cases where it can suggest no 
comparison with objects of ordinary dimensions, and where there- 
fore it in no way jars with our customary standard. 

But if there be incongruity in the dimensidns of the prostrate 
Mars of Homer, what shall we say to Tasso, who, carefully setting 
out in detail that his infernal assembly is held within the four walls 
of the palace of Pluto, describes him sitting in actual council, as 
exceeding in mass, and that immeasurably, any mountain what- 
ever :— 

Né tanto scoglio in mar, né rupe alpestra, 
Né pur Calpe s’ innalza, 0 ’] magno Atlante, 
Ch’ anzi lui non paresse un picciol colle.t 


* Od, xi, 311. t+ Ger., c. iv. 6. 
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Thus, where Homer is in excess, Tasso multiplies him by a 
thousandfold. This is not grandeur, but extravagance ; nor is it 
vastness, but indistinctness, of which the i impression is ‘le ft upon 
the mind. It is followed by a description of the countenance 
and gorge of Pluto, which all readers must remember, but which 
all readers must likewise wish they could forget. 

It would not, however, repay the reader’s pains were we to 
draw out in detail a comparison of the diction, taste, figures, and 
all other incidents of poetic handling in Tasso with those of 
Homer, It is better to direct attention to what more casily admits 
of being brought into juxtaposition—that is, the general structure 
and movement of the poem, and the manner in which the greater 
laws of the poetic art are applied to the respective subjects. 

Mr. Hallam adopts an opinion of Voltaire, that in the choice 
of his subject Tasso has been superior to Homer ; and adds, 
that ‘in the variety of occurrences, in the change of scenes 
and images, and of the trains of sentiment connected with them 
in the reader’s mind, we cannot place the [liad on a level with 
the Jerusalem ;’ that, by unity of subject and place, the poem 
of ‘Tasso has a coherence and singleness, not to be found in the 
AMneid ; and that, while we expect the victory of the Christians, 
‘we acknowledge the probability and adequacy of the events 
that delay it.’ * 

Of the ltalians themselves, some place the work of Tasso at 
the very head of all epic compositions : : others maintain that it 
was surpassed by the Orlando Furioso, Tiraboschi, while de- 
clining to weigh the poems against each other generally, yet 
compares the poets, and gives the higher place to Ariosto,t 
Neither the agitated, struggling, and dependent life of Tasso, nor 
the character of the time in which he lived, were favourable to 
the attainment of the summit of poetical excellence. The fresh- 
ness of the morning of Christian civilisation in Italy had worn 
away. ‘The romantic poetry, which seemed so congenial to that 
country, and had attained to such high perfection, had run its 
course: it was rather an effort against nature than a movement 
in the line of it, when Tasso wrought upon a subject which required 
him to bridle this freer Muse, and train her to historic grandeur 
and severity. He has left us the undoubted work of a great 
mind, adorned with abundant and, in some respects, extraordinary 
beauties; yet we own that we cannot feel from the Jerusalem 
that particular sort of satisfaction, which any work nearly ap- 
proaching perfection in its kind, even though that kind be some- 
what below the epic, never fails to impart. 
* Hallam’s Literature of Europe, ii. 268, + Lett. Ital., vol. vii. 

Granting 
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Granting it to be true that the siege of Jerusalem is a nobler 
subject than the wrath of Achilles, and all that it includes of the 
siege of ‘Troy, yet neither is the siege of Jerusalem, with the 
high elements it includes, really the staple of the subject matter 
of Tasso, nor is the siege of Troy the real subject of the poem 
of Homer. Tasso had evidently studied with attention the Iliad 
as well as the A‘neid ; and he has taken largely from, or worked 
largely after, both, but a great deal more, in our opinion, from 
the former than the latter. In which selection, doubtless, he 
chose well. ‘The copy of a copy is pretty sure to be a vulgar 
work, Without noticing at present anything except what governs 
the main action, it may be observed that the Wrath of Achilles 
is reproduced in the Offence, given and taken, of Rinaldo; and 
the relation of the one to Godfrey is evidently suggested by that 
of the other to Agamemnon, 

We must here return to a topic which we have before more 
lightly touched, It is the proud distinction of Homer that he 
has been able to make of the individual man the broad basis of 
the most heroical among epic songs. The weak thread of the 
Aneid is really sustained by something that lies behind the 
figure of Afneas, by its hanging on the splendid fortunes of 
Rome; the Odyssey is toned more nearly to the colour of a 
domestic painting ; but in the Iliad, the man Achilles is the 
power whose motion propels, and whose inaction stops, the 
world-wide conflict before ‘Troy. The poet has accomplished 
this great feat by giving to the character of his hero on the one 
hand dimensions absolutely colossal, on the other the finest lines 
that miniature itself could ask. 

Such a bow as this after-poets had not strength to draw. 
They had not such command over the high-born material, of 
which man is made, as to make their mode of treating it in one 
particular figure the main stake on which the fortune of their 
works was to depend. Men like Tasso sought and found a basis, 
less elevated indeed and splendid, but equally solid, and far more 
accessible, in the great events of history, or in the associations 
which belonged to them. These, which with Homer had been 
organically, and not mechanically alone, grouped about the 
great humanity of his poem, now became the central stem of the 
epic ; and the properly and strictly human element, which had 
been primary, became accessory. But events are m: ade for man, 
and not man for events; and we can scarcely doubt that the 
transition from the older epic, which gathered all its interests 
around the human soul as a centre, to the newer, which exhibits 
the human soul itself in a subordinate relation to external history 
or fortune, has been a transition downwards. It may be said 
that 
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that Achilles is not the subject of the Iliad in the same sense as 
Ulysses of the Odyssey. It is true that the action of the 
Odyssey is more directly related to the hero than that of the 
Iliad. And so precise is the working of Homer’s intellect in all 
that appertains to poetical consistency, that a distinction of shade, 
just proportioned to this difference, is perhaps perceptible in the 
exordia of the two poems, puiyjyuy dede Oca, and avdpa wor Eweme, 
Moica, wodAvtgorov. But substantially the proposition is ques- 
tionable: Achilles is as truly as Ulysses the life and strength, 
the chief glory and beauty, of his poem, 

It might perhaps be doubted whether even the Liberation of 
Jerusalem was a finer subject for Christendom than the siege of 
Troy for the Greek race; but at any rate it is not the question, 
for Homer’s subject is the Titanic passion of Achilles, and to this 
subject every Book of the Iliad, some positively and some nega- 
tively, but every Book effectively, contributes. 

But is the Liberation of Jerusalem the true subject of the poem 
of Tasso ? 

The three first Cantos, with the ninth, the eleventh, and the 
nineteenth, are the only ones which are in strictness occupied with 
the proper theme of the poem. The fifth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth, and either whole Cantos or large portions of the other 
eleven, are divided between the siege, and the truancy, or erratic 
and separate adventures, of those who ought to have carried it on 
—mainly of the two principal Christian warriors, Rinaldo and 
Tancredi, Near a moiety of the poem is occupied not with the 
Liberation of Jerusalem at all, but with the events which draw 
away the champions pledged to it, upon errands of a character 
the most incongruous with the grand design. 

Will it be answered that in the same manner Achilles disap- 
pears from the eye of the spectator during one moiety of the 
liad? ‘The apparent parallel is wholly false. For the subject 
of the Iliad is the passion of Achilles; and the whole proceedings 
of the poem in his absence bear directly upon the enhancement 
of that subject. They exhibit to us the successive efforts of the 
Greeks, and of their most redoubted chieftains one by one to make 
up for the absence of Achilles from the fighting host. It was 
impossible for Homer more effectually to magnify his hero than 
by recounting fully these exploits and their failure. In showing 
the perils and calamities brought about by his absence, they 
deeply impress us with the grandeur and efficacy of his presence. 
But the love-born vagaries of the warriors of Tasso are mere im- 
pediments to the conquest of Jerusalem, and have no effect what- 
ever in enhancing the poetical greatness of the achievement which 
was to crown the work, while they seriously deduct from the 
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power and effectiveness, already in the case of Rinaldo but mode- 
rate, of the characters of the warriors themselves. 

It may therefore be true, as Mr. Hallam has said, that the events 
in Tasso spring naturally one from another; but so may a series 
of successive turnings off the line of a road we have been travel- 
ling, when taken singly, produce no serious deviation, yet their 
effect, when taken together, may be wholly to change our direc- 
tion and prevent us from making any way at all ‘towards our 
point. Without doubt each incident of an epic poem should 
follow naturally in the train of that which precedes it; but it is 
far more important that it should bear a legitimate relation to the 
central design, and should magnify, not detract from, its grandeur. 
ims But there are, as it appears to us, many other objections to the 
4 mode which Tasso has adopted of impeding and retarding the 
; accomplishment of his main action. Considering the nature of 

his theme, and the solemnity of the sanctions under which the 

Crusades were undertaken, although we have no right to ask that 
4 passion and infirmity should be banished from the camp, yet the 
wholesale entanglement of the very first warriors in love affairs, 
' their crowding in a mass, with few exceptions besides greyheads 

of the camp, after the track of Armida, their compelling Godfrey 

to allow the interests of this treac herous beauty to interrupt the 

august purpose of their undertaking, and then the very large pro- 

portion of the poem occupied in unravelling the web thus tangled, 
Si form to our view at least a bad poetical mixture of ill-assorted 
elements. 

Nor let it here be said, that even so our great Achilles stays 
the progress of the Greeks towards triumph for the love of a 
weak woman. We need not dwell on such distinctions as that 
Briseis was a noble and worthy, but Armida an unworthy object 
of attachment ; that Achilles was but one, while Tasso touches all 
who by age were capable, with the same frenzy. It is not even 
this worthy attachment alone that acts upon Achilles: that is 
not the tempest which so rends the strong heaving oak when he 


cries— 
GAAG poor oiddverat Kpacdin xory, 6 Omrér’ éxeivwr 
pricopat, oc # aabpndoy € év “Apysiouow Epeter 
i ’Arpelonc, woei rev’ aripnroy peravaorny.™ 
f. In Achilles, baffled love is surmounted by the image of agonizing 


Pride, pierced through and through ; and high over this again 
towers his hatred of the meanness of Agamemnon, and his sense 
of Justice stung to the very inmost quick. Even supposing the 
question to be open, whether Homer has mixed his ingredients 
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in due or in undue proportions, at all events there is no essential 
contrast among them, such as we see when a scope is assigned 
to the impulses and sway of earthly passion upon an army 
devoted to God and to the highest aim, such as it is quite im- 
possible to exemplify or suppose in any army that has ever been 
banded together for any even of the meaner ends of earthly 
policy. 

Again, although Tasso’s poem is eminently Christian in its 
general intention, who does not fee] that, instead of gathering our 
main sympathies and interest by means of his accessory circum- 
stances round his principal subject, he has too effectually severed 
them from it, and has left it so bare and naked, that his libera- 
tion of Jerusalem is after all very like a common capture and 
sack; very like what, mutatis mutandis, the capture of it by 
the Saracens must have been? We leave him with our minds full 
of Tancredi and Clorinda, of Rinaldo and Armida, of Gildippe 
and Odoardo; but the associations, which these names suggest, 
connect themselves with any subject more than with the liberation 
of the Holy Sepulchre; and the respected Godfrey, with his 
plans, has at most points of the poem little more share in our 
thoughts than the Jupiter of the Iliad, as he feasts remotely grand 
on Olympus, or sits on Ida for the convenience of a nearer view. 

Besides these objections of irrelevant interpolation, incon- 
gruous mixture, and divided interests, it may be observed that 
the relative prominence of the heroes of Tasso is not clearly 
pronounced. No one gan doubt as to the question, who is the 
first, and by far the first figure of the Iliad. Achilles ever 
haunts us either by recollection or by sight; at any rate, he 
stands among and above his brother chieftains, as Saul out- 
topped by head and shoulders the people of Israel. But it is 
not easy to say who is the hero or protagonist of the Jerusalem, 
Although the interest which he attracts is inferior, yet the virtues, 
intellect, and moral force of Godfrey stand high and clear beyond 
those of all the other more prominent personages: he bears him- 
self so meekly in his high office, and yet so perfectly and so 
exclusively exhibits the political spirit, that by mere moral and 
official greatness he stands, in any general view of the poem, an 
inconvenient neighbour and a dangerous rival to the other figures, 
for one or other of whom the title of hero must have been meant. 
Taking, next, the yet more serious question between Tancredi 
and Rinaldo, which of these is intended to command the chief 
interest? Apparently in Tasso’s intention it is Rinaldo ; because, 
without him the main action stops, with him it proceeds. And 
yet he has assigned to Tancredi the deadly single combat with, 
and the triumph, so powerfully described, over, Argante, the only 
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really great and terrible champion on the Mahometan side. How 
would the Iliad stand if Diomed had killed Hector and had left 
to Achilles Aineas or Sarpedon? 

Tasso seems here himself to have felt an incongruity, and to 
have sought to compensate Rinaldo in quantity for the (com- 
paratively) deficient quality of his conquests. In the final 
assault he slays a multitude of the enemy like sheep ;* when, as 
the poet says, in a manner surely far beneath his theme, the taste 
of victory had excited in him the appetite of carnage.t 

Nor is it only in the distribution of military glory that Rinaldo 
appears to have suffered for the advantage of Tancred. On one 
occasion indeed, immediately after the death of Gernando, 'Tasso 
has degraded Tancred for the advantage of Rinaldo. For the 
poet makes this warrior plead that the offence of Rinaldo should 
be considered according to the quality of him who committed it, 
and that there is no such thing as justice without respect of 
persons— 

‘Or ti sovvegna 
Saggio signor, chi sia Rinaldo, e quale ; 
+ + « « ~ non dee chi regna 
Nel castigo con tutti esser uguale. 
Vario é |’ istesso error ne’ gradi vari ; 
E sol l’ egualita giusta é co’ pari.’ t 

It was acting on an opinion of this kind, in the case of the 
Master of Stair and the Massacre of Glencoe, that left a deep 
stain on the memory of William III. and pf Scotland. Doubtless 
there have been periods when, even in Christian countries, such 
sentiments have been professed as well as acted on; but can 
there have been any period when the utterance of them from the 
mouth of a knight, who is exhibited to us as a pattern, would not 
have caused a revulsion in the minds of ordinary hearers or 
readers ? 

The Jerusalem is greatly overstocked with interesting couples; 
so much so, that at times we almost seem to be reading a 
Pastoral poem. Taken singly, the details of these love-stories 
are worked up with infinite art and beauty, and are the most 
effective and successful portions of the whole Epic; but the 
aggregate is so much too large, that it chills the general tone as 
well as weakens the broader effects. But the excess of quantity 
is gross and glaring. Tasso has followed the Christian Re- 
mancers in employing largely the idea of the woman-warrior, 
practically unknown to Homer, introduced with no very elevated 
moral effect in Virgil, carried by Bojardo and Ariosto to its per 
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fection ; and, without doubt, a conception far more suitable to the 
standard of those great poets of fancy than to the lofty level of 
the Epic or the higher drama, which deal with the greatest powers 
and problems of our nature. Still, as to the manner of employing 
it, we admit that very high praise must be accorded to the Clo- 
rinda of Tasso. It is indeed easy to criticise the religious inci- 
dents of her death, and not easy to understand what business she 
has after death in a tree of the enchanted wood ; or why, when 
that wood becomes the prey of the carpenters, she is so uncere- 
moniously overlooked in her uncomfortable abode. But as to 
the main exhibition of the character, she follows Bradamarite 
without degeneracy: pure, upright, chivalrous, thoroughly mar- 
tial, and yet not grossly masculine. She falls to the lot of Tancred. 
But besides the Sofronia, the Erminia, and the Gildippe, in the 
second degree of prominence, there is projected on the picture 
another person yet more conspicuous than even Clorinda, namely, 
Armida ; so different that they can hardly be compared, and yet 
inconveniently jarring from the similarity of their relations to the 
great heroes of the poem. Both, too, are lovely; both figure in 
the camp. Notwithstanding, however, the profusion of beauties, 
which Tasso has called into existence to set off the person and 
the powers of Armida, nothing can be more unsatisfactory than her 
character, except its place in the poem and her particular rela- 
tion to Rinaldo, When every one else is ravished by her charms, 
he remains insensible: and yet afterwards, with no poetical jus- 
tification for the change, he becomes desperately enamoured of 
her. Here we see that feebleness in the conception and exhibi- 
tion of character which depresses the flight of Tasso, and which 
excludes him from a place in the class, quite as open to poets as 
to philosophers, the class of the greatest masters of thought and 
of human nature. 

We become acquainted with Armida, the beautiful enchantress, 
first in the guise of a forlorn damsel, who implores succour from 
the Christian heroes; and this is perhaps the most successful 
portion of the part assigned to her. There she appears as the Circe 
of her own gardens: then she is a Dido without an AEneas, fo 
the escape of Rinaldo from the disgraceful servitude into which 
she had inveigled him bears no resemblance to the fond and 
deep passion of the Pheenician queen, which grew out of an 
honourable hospitality afforded to the Trojans in distress. With 
a disagreeable amount of likeness in detail, the copy miscon- 
ceives the original, and loses all that force and majesty of in- 
tense passion to which here, and here alone, Virgil has been 
enabled to ascend. Then instead of that tragic end of Dido, 
in which, though with an attitude somewhat theatrical, softness 
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and fierceness are so wonderfully blended, so that she does not 
forfeit sympathy even in her keenest longings for revenge, 
Armida has recourse to an expedient which is debased and 
vulgar. She simply offers herself for sale, promising to be the 
prize of any warrior of the Egyptian camp, who shall execute 
her vengeance on Rinaldo for the offence of having escaped her 
toils. 

Nor have we yet done with the doublings of her tortuous 
path. She sees Rinaldo pass her in the battle ; and not without 
infinite doubting shoots an arrow at him. It is perhaps difficult 
to define in language what it is that constitutes the difference 
between the mental struggles of genuine passion, and mere in- 
congruous vacillation. We see the former in Dido; and one 
sign of it is a certain progression: where the law of nature is 
followed, perpetual fluctuation is not allowed ; by degrees, though 
they may be slow and many, the mind is worked up to a strong 
resolve, where it abides: its agitation and seeming reflux is but 
the receding wave of the advancing tide; and when once a 
strong purpose is formed after struggle in a truly powerful na- 
ture, whether of man or woman, it must not be changed. Now 
this is what we miss in Armida. She is ever backwards and 
forwards. Thrice she draws the bow, thrice she relaxes it: at 
last she discharges the arrow, and with it a wish that it may miss: 


‘ Lo stral vold; ma con lo strale un voto 
Subito usci, che vada il colpo a voto.’ * 


Not unnaturally, this unsatisfactory, passage leads us to one of the 
worst of all the provoking conceits that disfigure from time to 
time the beautiful pages of this poem : 


‘ Tanto poteva in lei, benché perdente, 
(Or che potria vittorioso ?) amore.’ t 


Yet, after all this, revenge again gets the upper hand, and her eye 
follows the arrow with avidity, hoping it may strike. She then 
repeats the shot again and again, and while doing it is again her- 
self shot in return by love : 


‘E mentre ella saetta, Amor lei piaga.’ t 


Again the same alternation is reiterated ; but her champions fail. 
She flies. She resumes the part of Dido; apostrophises her own 
weapons in a speech of near thirty lines, entreating them to 
despatch her. Rinaldo then arrests her arm; and yet once more, 
in stanzas replete with beauty of diction, we have the same un- 
satisfactory and indecisive mixture of incongruous emotions, 
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harmonised by no natural law, connected by no moral tie, ordered 
to no end or consummation. However he vows himself her 
adorer, and she gives herself up to his disposal : 


‘ Ecco I’ ancella tua; d’ essa a tuo senno 
Dispon, gli disse ; e le fia legge il cenno.’ * 
And so we leave them. But unhappily we cannot forget that she 
is a Mahometan and a sorceress ; that her frauds have been the 
great scandal of the army and the main obstacle to the completion 
of its design ; that she has never throughout the whole poem ex- 
hibited a single quality containing in it the elements of just moral 
attraction ; and that this triumph of mere corporeal form, without 
one solitary note of inward loveliness, is achieved over the greatest 
of the warriors of Christ, engaged under the immediate and special 
direction of the Almighty, in the recovery of the Huly Sepulchre 
from infidel dominion. With all these circumstances before us, 
it must be admitted that a more lame and unsatisfactory contribu- 
tion to the climax of a great Christian poem could hardly have 
been contrived. Nor is the impression much amended by the 
dedication of the eight last stanzas of the poem to the completion 
of the victory by Godfrey. A reader may, on the contrary, well 
feel perturbed by the sharpness of the transition, and by the air of 
unconsciousness With which, in gathering up the threads of the 
action, Tasso has brought into close neighbourhood matters so 
heterogeneous that they form a kind of moral chaos. And the 
observation applies to the close of the poem, which may well have 
accompanied it throughout its course, that the sympathies of the 
reader are not evoked and managed with due or with any reference 
to the greatness and nobleness of the objects, but, on the contrary, 
are allured into the wrong quarter. Homer has carefully con- 
trived, in the case of Paris, that even his extraordinary personal 
attractions shall do nothing to give him a hold upon our favour, 
while he has given his warmest sympathies to the beauty of the 
innocent, though comparatively insignificant, Euphorbus.| How 
tame and flat, on the contrary, has Tasso made the stainless Er- 
minia, whom indeed he altogether forgets before the poem closes ; 
and what efforts of art has he not used to gather admiring interest 
around the character and fate of the heartless, even when ena- 
moured, Armida. Nay more, with some brilliant exceptions, 
especially that noble one of the first view of Jerusalem, how cold 
and slack, how uninteresting to the reader, is the movement of the 
main action of the poem, compared with that of the love-stories 
which invade and occupy so large a portion of the ground. We 
seem to feel that after all the siege of Jerusalem is not the prin- 
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cipal business at all; it is the task which must somehow or other 
be got through—it is not the life and joy of the poem. As the 
siege of Troy was the tool of Homer, to enable him to develop 
his Achilles, so the much higher subject of the Crusade is the 
tool of Tasso to enable him to exhibit his workmanship, chiefly 
through the love-stories, upon very inferior persons and perform- 
ances. The relative values of the setting and the jewel are totally 
different in the two cases. 

Besides the first great hindrance to the prosecution of the siege 
in the seductive power of Armida when she appears in the camp, 
there is a second, namely, the slaughter of Gernando by Rinaldo, 
upon a personal affront. We have objected to the first, that the 
effect assigned to it is out of proportion to all example and to all 
likelihood, though it may be suitable to the passionate suscepti- 
bilities of Tasso’s individual mind; and that this disproportion 
jars peculiarly from the more than usual elevation of the subject. 
Is the second obstacle more happily conceived ? 

Rinaldo, in the Fifth Canto, unlike his companions, has 
proved impregnable to the assaults of Armida’s mingled beauty 
and art :— 

‘Ma perch’ a lui colpi d’ amor pit lenti 
Non hanno il petto oltra la scorza inciso, 
Né molto impaziente é di rivale, 

Né la donzella di seguir gli cale.’* 

He rather aspires to succeed to the fallen Dudone in the im- 
mediate command of the forces. Yet even with respect to this, 
his ambition purports to be under the guidance of high prin- 
ciple :— 

‘I gradi primi 

Pit meritar che conseguir desio.’ + 

Presently the Norwegian Prince Gernando, moved by jealousy, 
insults him ; on which Rinaldo there and then gives him the lie, 
and slays him. 

It is hardly possible to measure the inferiority, in poetic art and 
effect, of this combination to the scene in the First Book of the 
Iliad, with which it must naturally be compared: where Achilles 
is stung, and stung at once in every fibre of his deep, proud, and 
impassioned nature, by the mingled meanness and tyranny of 
Agamemnon. The affront in Homer is so contrived that it 
shall contain all the highest elements of provocation: avarice, 
tyranny, injustice, ingratitude, on the one side are made to ex- 
acerbate the wounds inflicted by public degradation, and the 
sudden loss of a beloved object on the other. But the insult of 
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Gernando to Rinaldo is an every-day insult of the streets: yet an 
American duellist could not have been more summary in his 
proceedings, than is the great Christian champion. ‘The stupid 
provocation instantly breaks down both the piety and the moral 
firmness of Rinaldo. It is not so with Achilles. In him there 
is a conscious force of self-command, which absolutely, though not 
relatively, is even beyond that of other men; and though unequal, 
indeed, yet is all but equal to controlling that tempestuous flood 
of passion. Nothing can be grander than the picture of this his 
first great mental convulsion. We must quote the lines :— 


wo Paro’ Iydelwrs & &yxoc yéver’, év Se of Hrop 
ornfecow acic.or duavorya peppnpeer, 

n dye paoyavoy d&0 épvecdpevoc Tapa panpod 
Tovg pev avacrnceter, 6 0 “Arpeidny évapitor, 
He xOov waboeer, Epnrvoeé re Oupor.* 


Then, while the strong current eddies to and fro within him, 
and while his fingers playing instinctively on the handle of his 
sword cause its blade to be seen, comes the warning vision of 
Pallas to him, and to him alone. This admonition restores 
the disturbed balance of his mind, and, his inward wound as- 
suaged with the promise of a future revenge, to be wrought out 
for him by the self-condemning hands of others, he moodily 
foregoes the reckoning of blood. 

Such is the solid Cyclopian structure of the fabric into which 
Homer has built his-characters. Had the hero of Tasso indeed 
been endowed with a sublimity of passion beyond or like that of 
Achilles, we might not have been entitled to call him strictly to 
account for the slaughter of Gernando, But+the truth is, that 
he is a somewhat jejune and feeble character ; and his offence in 
this instance is not from the excess of the impelling, but from 
the defect, or rather utter absence, of the restraining power. 

Gioberti, in his posthumous work,} remarks that the heroes of 
Paganism are more effective than those of Christianity, because 
the standard by which they are measured is lower, the idea im- 
perfect instead of perfect. There is, we believe, much both of 
truth and of depth in this observation, It is no more than 
justice that Tasso should have the benefit of it, and it is not 
inconsiderable. 

Such, however, as his heroes are, he takes the precaution to 
describe them in outline at a very early stage indeed of his pro- 
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ceedings, namely, in the stanzas 8-10 of the First Canto. He 
here places before us Godfrey, Baldwin, Tancred, Boemondo, and 
Rinaldo; and he resumes the business of describing them from 
time to time. Bojardo and Ariosto avoid this ; but it is probably 
because they were dealing with characters of well-known type, 
already familiar to their audience. Homer, who drew so much more 
powerfully, had more to describe than any of them. And yet it 
may be said he never describes characters at all, with the very slight 
exceptions of Nestor, in a few words, and Thersites with some- 
what more detail: the latter, it is evident, because he wanted to 
concentrate contempt and disgust upon his qualities, for exhi- 
biting which in action he could not afford to such a wretch any ex- 
tended space : the former, perhaps because he has thought it better 
for effect to abstain from marking him through the poem by dis- 
tinctive epithets, and could produce a certain roundness of figure, 
highly suitable to the personage, in this way with more conve- 
nience. In general, Homer’s characters are described by their 
actions only, with the aid of choice and characteristic epithets, 
and here and there of some small but pointed allusion, not from 
themselves nor from the poet, but in the speeches of others. 
Thus he grapples with the full scale of the demands of the 
dramatic art. Others could not follow him. We must not blame 
Tasso for a proceeding quite necessary by way of clue to his 
poem ; but rather we should praise the ingenious manner in 
which he has effected his purpose by a survey which the 
Almighty takes of the Christian camp—a: proceeding alike con- 
ducive to the religious character of his poem, not always so well 
cared for, and to the supply of the obvious wants of his readers. 

In the details of his battles, Tasso is a great and skilful de- 
scriber. Perhaps in this point alone, out of so many, he ma 
be termed superior to Homer. At least we are disposed to think 
he has nothing so unsatisfactory in this kind as the death of 
Patroclus. It may be another question how far he is indebted 
for instruction in this department to his great countrymen, espe- 
cially Ariosto, and whether he has anywhere equalled the mag- 
nificent account of the terrible contest with Rodomonte, which, 
in the Furioso, sums up Ruggiero’s triumphs. 

As nearly all the greater situations and combinations of the 
poem, and its general framework, have been suggested by the 
ancients, so the minor imitations are too numerous for notice. 
Many of Tasso’s similes are extremely beautiful and finished ; 
and he has followed Homer in employing them to relieve the 
narrative of battle ; but he has not observed the same judicious 
parsimony in other parts of his poem; he has apparently not 
perceived, 
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perceived, certainly not observed, the general rules of Homer in 
the use of this ornament, and the result has been that they pro- 
duce a cloying effect. 

Like Virgil, he has been betrayed into imitating Homer in 
certain cases where the whole reason of the case was changed : 
as, for instance, in the invocation before the Catalogue, and in 
the wish expressed for multiplied organs of speech. ‘To Homer, 
a reciting poet, the Catalogue was a great effort of memory, and 
it therefore justified the special application to the Muse: to 
Tasso it must have been one of the easiest parts of his perform- 
ance. As respects the second point, what can be more reasonable 
in the case of an unwritten composition: what less so when the 
poet works with pen and ink? Nor is the case much mended 
by supposing that Tasso had in mind his recitations, unless the 
recitation had been, not the accident, but the rule, so that the 
poem would itself, in the process of thought, be conceived of as 
associated with the act of reciting. 

Tasso seems, however, to have fallen into a more serious error 
in introducing a Second Catalogue into his poem. The first may 
be defended by the same reasoning which so amply warrants that 
of Homer. But what interest could Christendom or Italy feel in 
the detailed muster-roll of the Egyptian army ? 

If in the Jerusalem the Wrath is beneath the standard of the 
Iliad, so is the Return. On the side of Rinaldo, indeed, it is 
most just and right that he should be extricated from the en- 
tanglements of the seductive Armida: but on the side of Godfrey 
there is the same sorry management of all the moral elements of 
the case. In Homer, Achilles was justly and most deeply 
offended: on every principle known to the creed of Paganism, or 
to Greek life and experience, he justly resented the offence: the 
utmost that can be imputed to him is some excess in the indul- 
gence of a thoroughly righteous feeling: and this was terribly 
expiated by the bloody death of that friend who was to him as a 
second self. But the gross offence of Agamemnon is dealt with 
according to righteous rules; and he is compelled by word and 
gift to appease the man whom he had robbed, insulted, and striven 
to degrade. So he is brought to restitution and to apology. How 
different is the arrangement of Tasso’s poem. Rinaldo was 
wronged by Gernando: but Godfrey did no more than his duty : 
he was the minister of public justice, of lawful authority, and of 
military discipline: in respect to him, and likewise in respect to 
the army, Rinaldo was the offender, Godfrey and public right only 
the sufferers; yet Godfrey and public right give way under the 
pressure of adversity, and the offender comes back in a kind of 
triumph. 

If 
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If we have found it possible in the case of Virgil to institute a 
more minute comparison with Homer, this cannot be attempted 
in the case of Tasso, which hardly admits of juxta-position in detail. 
We have already noticed the abundant stock of real analogies 
between the subject of the Trojan expedition, and that of the Cru- 
sades. ‘Tasso himself, in his anxiety to follow Homer, even added 
to them by feigning a centralisation of the Christian enterprise 
which we fear did not really exist. But to imitate is one thing, to 
be like is another ; and it still remains hard really to compare the 
poems, far harder the poets. In order to see this clearly let us 
ascend a height, and view the scene which lies before us. How 
vast a deluge of time and of events has swept away the very 
world in which Homer lived, and the worlds that succeeded his: 
the place of nativity is changed, the great gulph of time is 
stretched between, the language is another, the religion new, all 
the chains of association have been taken to pieces and re-forged, 
all the old chords of feeling are now mute, and others that give 
forth a different music, are strung in their stead. And there is 
also, it must be confessed, a great and sharp descent from the 
stature of Homer as a creative poet to that of Tasso, Yet he too 
is a classic of Italy, and a classic of the world; and if for a 
moment we feel it a disparagement to his country that she suffers 
in this one comparison, let her soothe her ruffled recollection 
by the consciousness that though Tasso has not rivalled Homer, 
at least no other poet of a modern time and country has rivalled 
him; none has erected, upon similar foundations to his, a fabric 
so lofty and so durable, so full of beauty and of grace: so well 
entitled, if not to vie with the very greatest achievement of the 
ages that went before him, at least to challenge or to win the ad- 
miration of those that have succeeded. To lose the match 
against Homer is far more than to win it from another compe- 
titor. Few indeed are the sons of genius, and elect among the 
elect, who can be brought into comparison with that sire and 
king of verse; and Tasso we are persuaded would bear us no 
grudge for thus far, in his own words, limiting his honours: 

* e cid fia sommo onore ; 
Questi gid con Gernando in gara venne.’* 


—— — 





* Ger., c. v. 20. 
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Arr. 1V.—1. A Treatise on the Nature, Fecundity, and Devas- 
tating Character of the Rat, and its cruel Cost to the Nation, 
with the best Means for its Extermination. By Uncle James. 
London, 1850. 

2. Hygiene publique, ou Mémoires sur les Questions les plus im- 
portantes del Hygiene ; appliquée aux Professions et aux Travaux 
@ Utilité publique. Par A. J. B. Parent Duchatelet. Paris, 
2 vols., 1836. 

3. Gleanings in Natural History. By Edward Jesse. 8th edition. 
London, 1854. 


OSWELL relates that the wits, who assembled at the house 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds to hear Grainger’s poem on the 
‘Sugay-cane’ read in manuscript, burst into laughter when, after 
much pompous blank-verse, a new paragraph commenced with 
the invocation— 
* Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats.’ 


But if a mean topic for the bard, they are an interesting subject 
to the naturalist, an anxious one to the agriculturalist, and of 
some importance to everybody. ‘Though it was no easy matter to 
throw around them a halo of poetry, and ‘to elevate them into 
epic dignity—a difficulty which was noways surmounted by 
calling them, as Grainger subsequently did, ‘ the whisker’d vermin 
race ’—yet there was nothing with which they had a more serious 
practical connection than the ‘Sugar-cane.’ It was reckoned 
that in Jamaica they consumed a twentieth part of the entire 
crop, and 30,000 were destroyed in one year in a single planta- 
tion. In fact rats are to the earth what sparrows are to the air— 
universally present. Unlike their feathered analogues we rarely 
see them, and consequently have little idea of the liberality with 
which they are distributed over every portion of the habitable 
globe. They swarm in myriads in the vast network of sewers 
under our feet, and by means of our house-drains have free 
access to our basements, under which they burrow; in the walls 
they establish a series of hidden passages; they rove beneath 
the floors and the roof, and thus establish themselves above, 
below, and beside us. In the remote islands of the Pacific they 
equally abound, and are sometimes the only inhabitants. But 
we shall not attempt to write the universal history of the rat. It 
is enough if we narrate his doings in Great Britain. 

There are in England two kinds of land-rats—the old English 
black rat, and the Norwegian or brown rat. According to Mr. 
Waterton the black rat is the native and proper inhabitant of 
the island; the brown rat not only an interloper and exter- 

minator, 
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minator, but a Whig rat—a combination which he thinks per- 
fectly consistent. In his charming Essays on Natural History he 
says— 

‘ Though I am not aware that there are any minutes in the zoological 
archives of this country which point out to us the precise time at which 
this insatiate and mischievous little brute first appeared among us, still 
there is a tradition current in this part of the country (Yorkshire) that 
it actually came over in the same ship which conveyed the new dynasty 
to these shores. My father, who was of the first order of field natu- 
ralists, was always positive upon this point, and he maintained firmly 
that it did accompany the House of Hanover in its emigration from 
Germany to England.’ 

Having thus given the ‘little brute’ a bad name, he perti- 
naciously hunts him through the two volumes of his Essays ; nay, 
he does more ; for, on account of his Whiggism, he is the only 
wild animal banished for ever from Waterton Hall, that happy 
home for all other fowls of the air and beasts of the field, against 
which gamekeepers wage war as vermin. In Carpenter’s edition 
of Cuvier, however, an account is given of the brown rat, or 
Surmulot, which, if true, entirely disposes of this pretty account of 
his advent. We are there told that he originally came from 
Persia, where he lives in burrows, and that he did not set out on 
his travels until the year 1727, when an earthquake induced him 
to swim the Volga and enter Europe by way of Astrakan.* When 
once he had set foot in England, he no doubt treated his weaker 
brother and predecessor, the black rat, much as the Stuart dynasty 
was treated by the House of Hanover. Though the black rat 
was not himself an usurper, but rather an emigrant who took 
possession of an unoccupied territory, his reign is also said by 
some to have been contemporaneous with an earlier change in 
the royal line of England, for he is asserted to have come over in 
the train of the Conqueror. He still abounds in Normandy, and 
to this day is known in Wales under the name of Llyoden Ffan- 
con—the French mouse. 

Rats are no exception to the law which, Wordsworth says, 
prevails among ‘all the creatures of flood and field.’ 

‘ The good old rule 
Sufficeth them—the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


But the black rat has kept more than is commonly imagined. 





* The history of the migrations of the rat is involved in doubt, and none of the 
accounts can be relied on. ‘ Goldsmith had been assured that the Norway rat, as it 
is called, though it was quite unknown in that country when it established itself in 
England, came to us from the coasts of Ireland, whither it had been carried in the 
ships that traded in provisions to Gibraltar. 
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Mr. Waterton is mistaken when he adopts the popular notion that 
the old English breed which came in with the Conqueror is 
almost totally annihilated by his brown cousin. The first comer 
has no more been destroyed by the subsequent invader, than the 
Celt is annihilated by the triumphant Saxon. As we find the 
former still holding their ground in Cornwall, Wales, and the 
Highlands of Scotland, so we find the black rat flourishing in 
certain localities. In the neighbourhood of the Tower, in Whit- 
bread’s brewery, and in the Whitechapel sugar-refineries, he 
still holds his own, and woe be to any brown trespasser who 
ventures into his precincts. ‘The weaker animal has learnt that 
union is strength, and, acting in masses, they attack their power- 
ful foe as fearlessly as a flight of swallows does a hawk; but if 
an equal number of the two breeds are placed together in a cage 
without food, the chances are that all the black rats will have 
disappeared before morning, and, even though well fed, the brown 
Brobdingnags invariably eat off the long and delicate ears of their 
little brethren, just as a gourmand, after a substantial meal, 
amuses his appetite with a wafer-biscuit. 

The rapid spread of the rat is due to the fearlessness with 
which he will follow man and his commissariat wherever he goes. 
Scarcely a ship leaves a port for a distant voyage but it takes in 
its complement of rats as regularly as the passengers, and in 
this manner the destructive little animal has not only distributed 
himself over the entire globe, but, like an enterprising traveller, 
continually passes from one country to another. The colony 
of four-footed depredators, which ships itself free of expense, 
makes, for instance, a voyage to Calcutta, whence many of the 
body will again go to sea, and land perhaps at some uninhabited 
island where the vessel may have touched for water. In this 
manner many a hoary old wanderer has circumnavigated the 
globe oftener than Captain Cook, and set his paws on twenty 
different shores. The rat-catcher to the East India Company has 
often destroyed as many as five hundred in a ship newly arrived 
from Calcutta. The genuine ship-rat is a more delicate animal 
than the brown rat, and has so strong a resemblance to the old 
Norman breed, that we cannot help thinking they are intimately 
related. The same fine large ear, sharp nose, long tail, dark 
fur, and small size, characterise both, and a like antipathy 
exists between them and the Norwegian species. It is by no 
means uncommon to find distinct colonies of the two kinds in the 
same ship—the one confining itself to the stem, the other to the 
stern of the vessel. The same arrangement is often adopted in 
the warehouses of seaports, the ship’s company generally locating 
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126 Rats, 
themselves as near the water as possible, and the landsmen in 
the more inland portion of the building, 

When rats have once found their way into a ship they are 
secure as long as the cargo is on board, provided they can com- 
mand the great necessary—water. If this is well guarded, 
they will resort to extraordinary expedients to procure it. Ina 
rainy night they will come on deck to drink, and will even ascend 
the rigging to sip the moisture which lies in the folds of the sails. 
When reduced to extremities they will attack the spirit-casks and 
get so drunk that they are unable to'walk home. The land-rat 
will, in like manner, gnaw the metal tubes which in public-houses 
lead from the spirit-store to the tap, and is as convivial on these 
occasions as his nautical relation. The entire race have a quick ear 
for running liquid, and they constantly eat into leaden pipes, and 
much to their astonishment receive a douche-bath in consequence. 
It is without doubt the difficulty of obtaining water which causes 
them in many cases to desert the ship the moment she touches 
the shore. On such occasions they get, if possible, dry-footed to 
land, which they generally accomplish by passing in Indian file 
along the mooring-rope, though, if no other passage is provided 
for them, they will not hesitate to swim. In the same manner 
they board ships from the shore, and so well are their invading 
habits known to sailors, that it is common upon coming into port 
to fill up the hawser holes, or else to run the mooring-cable 
through a broom, the projecting twigs of which effectually stop 
the ingress of these nautical quadrupeds. Their occupancy of 
the smaller bird-breeding islands invariably ends in their driving 
away the feathered inhabitants, for they plunder the nests of 
their eggs, and devour the young. The puffins have in this 
way been compelled to relinquish Puffin’s Island, off the coast 
of Caernarvon. 

The ship-rat must not be confounded with the water-rat, 
which is an entirely different species. The latter partakes of 
the habits of the beaver, and is somewhat like him in appear- 
ance. He possesses the same bluff head and long fur in which 
are buried his diminutive ears. He dwells in holes, in the banks 
of rivers, which he constructs with a land and water entrance 
to provide against destruction by the sudden rising of the stream. 
This animal lives entirely upon vegetable food, which he will 
now and then seek at some distance inland, and we suspect that 
to him may be traced many of the devastations in the fruit and 
vegetable gardens for which the poor sparrows get the blame. 
We have seen water-rats cross a wide meadow, climb the stalks 
of the dwarf beans, and, after detaching the pods with their 
teeth, 
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teeth, shell their contents in the most workmanlike manner. 
They will mount vines and feed on the grapes; and a friend 
informs us that on one occasion he saw a water-rat go up a 
ladder which was resting against a plum-tree, and attack the 
fruit. Ifa garden is near the haunts of water-rats, it is neces- 
sary to watch narrowly for the holes underneath the walls, for 
they will burrow under the foundation with all the vigour of 
sappers and miners, Such is the cunning with which they drive 
their shafts that they will ascend beneath a stack of wood, a 
heap of stones, or any other object which will conceal the pas- 
sage by which they obtain an entrance. The water-rat is, how- 
ever, a rare animal compared with its first-cousin, the common 
brown or Norway rat, which is likewise, as Lord Bacon says 
of the ant, ‘a shrewd thing in a garden.’ They select, according to 
Cobbett, the prime of the dessert—melons, strawberries, grapes, 
and wall-fruit; and though they do but taste of each, it is 
not, as he remarks, very pleasant to eat after them. Not 
many years since they existed in millions in the drains and 
sewers of the metropolis, Several causes have been in operation 
to diminish their numbers, and in some quarters of the town 
almost wholly toextinguish them. In the first place, the method 
of flushing the sewers lately adopted is exceedingly fatal to them. 
When the sluices are opened, go they must with the rush of 
waters, and they may be seen shot out by hundreds from the 
mouths of the culverts into the Thames. The fact that rats are 
worth three shillings a dozen for sporting purposes proves, how- 
ever, the most certain means of their destruction, for it ensures 
their ceaseless pursuit by the great hunter, man. The under- 
ground city of sewers becomes one vast hunting ground, in which 
men regularly gain a livelihood by capturing them. Before enter- 
ing the subterraneous world the associates generally plan what 
routes they will take, and at what point they will meet, possibly 
with the idea of driving their prey towards a central spot. They 
go in couples, each man carrying a lighted candle with a tin 
reflector, a bag, a sieve, and a spade; the spade and sieve being 
used for examining any deposit which promises to contain some 
article of value. The moment the rat sees the light he runs 
along the sides of the drain just above the line of the sewage 
water ; the men follow, and speedily overtake the winded animal, 
which no sooner finds his pursuers gaining upon him than he sets 
up a shrill squeak, in the midst of which he is seized with the 
bare hand behind the ears, and deposited in the bag. In this 
manner a dozen will sometimes be captured in as many minutes. 
When driven to bay at the end of a blind sewer, they will often 
fly at the boots of their pursuers in the most determined manner. 
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The favourite stronghold of the rat is that portion of the 
house-drain which opens at right angles into the main sewer. 
Here he sits like a sentinel, and in security watches with 
his keen but astonished eyes the extraordinary apparition running 
with a light. It is a remarkable fact that most untrapped 
house-drains are inhabited by their own particular rats, and woe 
be to the intruder who ventures to interfere with those in pos- 
session. The rat as well as the cat may thus be classed among 
the domestic animals of the household, who acts as a kind of 
preventive puss in keeping out the whole underground com- 
munity of vermin, which otherwise would have the run of our 
basements. 

These vermin congregate thickest in the neighbourhood of 
slaughter-houses, or, in other words, where food is most plenti- 
ful. They are frequently found sitting in clusters on the ledge 
formed by the invert of the sewers. As the scavengers of 
drains, they undoubtedly do good service, but it is a poor set-off 
for the mischief they perpetrate in destroying the brick-work 
of the sewers—burrowing in every direction, and thus con- 
structing lateral cesspools the contents of which permeate the 
ground and filter into the wells. In making these excavations 
moreover they invariably transfer the earth to the main sewers, 
and form obstructions to the flow. The accumulations of their 
paw-work have regularly to be removed in small trucks con- 
structed for the purpose, and if this precaution were not taken 
they would in a few years entirely destroy the vast system of 
subterranean culverts which have been laboriously constructed at 
the expense of millions. The pipe-drains with smooth barrels, 
which the rat’s tooth cannot touch, alone baffle him ; indeed the 
rapid flow of water in their narrow channel prevents his even 
retaining his footing in them. In revenge for thus being cir- 
cumvented, he has in many cases entirely ruined the newly laid 
channel of pipes by burrowing under them, and causing them 
to dip and open at the joints. 

In France the sewer authorities hold an annual hunting 
match, on which occasion there is a grand capture of rats; these 
animals are not destined to afford sport to the ‘fancy’ under 
the tender manipulations of a dog ‘Billy;’ on the contrary, 
our neighbours have too much respect for the integrity of his 
hide. We are informed that they have established a com- 
pany in Paris, upon the Hudson’s Bay principle, to buy up 
all the rats of the country for the sake of their skin. The 
soft nap of the fur when dressed is of the most beautiful texture, 
far exceeding in delicacy that of the beaver, and the hatters 
consequently use it as a substitute. The hide is employed 
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to make the thumbs of the best gloves, the elasticity and 
closeness of its texture rendering it preferable to kid. 

Parent Duchatelet collected several particulars of the rats 
which in his day frequented the knackers’ yards at Montfaucon. 
Attracted by the abundance of animal food, they increased so 
enormously, that the surrounding inhabitants, hearing that the 
government intended to remove these establishments, were seized 
with apprehension lest the vermin, when deprived of their larder, 
should spread through the neighbourhood, and, like a flight of 
locusts, swallow up everything. The alarmists may even have 
feared lest they should meet with a similar fate to that of the 
Archbishop of Mayence, who, if old chronicles are to be believed, 
retired to a tower in one of the isles of the Rhine to escape being 
devoured by a host of these creatures whose appetites were set 
upon him, and who, pertinaciously pursuing him to his retreat, 
succeeded in eating him up at last. The Report of the Commis- 
sion instituted to inquire into the circumstances of the Montfaucon 
case showed that the apprehensions of serious damage were by 
no means unfounded. 


‘If the carcases of dead horses be thrown during the day in a corner, 
the next morning they will be found stripped of their flesh. An old 
proprietor of one of the slaughter-houses had a certain space of ground 
entirely surrounded by walls, with holes only large enough for the 
ingress and egress of rats. Within this enclosure he left the carcases 
of two or three horses; and when night came, he went quietly with 
his workmen, stopped up the holes, and then entered into the enclosure, 
with a stick in one hand and a lighted torch in the other. The animals 
covered the ground so thickly that a blow struck anywhere did exe- 
cution. By repeating the process after intervals of a few days, he 
killed 16,050 rats in the space of one month, and 2650 in a single 
night. ‘They have burrowed under all the walls and buildings in the 
neighbourhood, and it is only by such precautions as putting broken 
glass bottles round the foundation of a house attached to the esta- 
blishment that the proprietor is able to preserve it. All the neigh- 
bouring fields are excavated by them; and it is not unusual for the 
earth to give way and leave these subterraneous works exposed. 
In severe frost, when it becomes impossible to cut up the bodies of the 
horses, and when the fragments of flesh are almost too hard for the 
rats to feed upon, they enter the body and devour the flesh from 
the inside, so that when the thaw comes the workmen find nothing 
below the skin but a skeleton, better cleared of its flesh than if it had 
been done by the most skilful operator. Their ferocity, as well as 
their voracity, surpasses anything that can be imagined. M. Ma- 
jendie placed a dozen rats in a box in order to try some experiments ; 
when he reached home and opened the box, there were but three 
remaining ; these had devoured the rest, and had only left their bones 
and tails.’ 
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We have been informed that these rats regularly marched in 
troops in search of water in the dusk of the evening, and that 
they have often been met in single file stealing beside the walls 
that lined the road to their drinking place. As the pavement 
in Paris overhangs the gutters, the rats take advantage of this 
covered way to creep in safety from street to street. Their 
migratory habits are well known, and every neighbourhood has 
its tale of their travels. Mr. Jesse relates an anecdote, commu- 
nicated to him by a Sussex clergyman, which tends to prove that 
the old English rat at least shows a consideration and care for its 
elders on the march which is worthy of human philanthropy. 
* Walking out in some meadows one evening, he observed a great 
number of rats migrating from one place to another. He stood 

rfectly still, and the whole assemblage passed close to him. 

is astonishment, however, was great when he saw amongst the 
number an old blind rat, which held a piece of stick at one 
end in its mouth, while another had hold of the other end of it, and 
thus conducted its blind companion.’ A kindred circumstance 
was witnessed in 1757 by Mr. Purdew, a surgeon’s mate on board 
the Lancaster. Lying awake one evening in his berth, he saw a 
rat enter, look cautiously round, and retire. He soon returned 
leading a second rat, who appeared to be blind, by the ear. A 
third rat joined them shortly afterwards, and assisted the original 
conductor in picking up fragments of biscuit, and placing them 
before their infirm parent, as the blind old patriarch was sup- 
posed to be. It is only when tormented by hunger that they 
appear to lose their fellow-feeling, and to prey upon one 
another. 

The sagacity of the rat in the pursuit of food is so great, that 
we almost wonder at the small amount of its cerebral development, 
Indeed he is so cunning, and works occasionally with such human 
ingenuity, that accounts which are perfectly correct are some 
times received as mere fables. Incredible as the story may 
appear of their removing hens’ eggs by one fellow lying on his 
back and grasping tightly his ovoid burden with his fore-paws, 
whilst his comrades drag him away by the tail, we have no 
reason to disbelieve it, knowing as we do that they will carry 
eggs from the bottem to the top of a house, lifting them from 
stair to stair, the first rat pushing them up on its hind and the 
second lifting them with its fore legs. They will extract the 
cotton from a flask of Florence oil, dipping in their long tails, 
and repeating the manceuvre until they have consumed every 
drop. We have found lumps of sugar in deep drawers at a dis 
tance of thirty feet from the place where the petty-larceny 


was committed: and a friend saw a rat mount a table on 
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which a drum of figs was placed, and straightway tip it 
over, scattering its contents on the floor beneath, where a score 
of his expectant brethren sat watching for the windfall. His 
instinct is no less shown in the selection of suitable food. He 
attacks the portion of the elephant’s tusks that abounds with 
animal oil, in preference to that which contains phosphate of 
lime, and the rat-gnawn ivory is selected by the turner as fitted 
for billiard-balls and other articles where the qualities of elas- 
ticity and transparency are required. Thus the tooth-print of 
this little animal serves as a distinguishing mark of excellence 
in a precious material devoted to the decorative arts. The rat 
does not confine himself to inert substances ; when he is hard 
pressed for food he will attack anything weaker than himself. 
Frogs, Goldsmith says, had been introduced into Ireland some 
considerable time before the brown rat, and had multiplied 
abundantly, but they were pursued in their marshes by this inde- 
fatigable hunter, and eaten clean from off the Emerald Isle. He 
does not scruple to assault domestic poultry ; though a rat which 
attempted to capture the chicken of a game fowl, was killed by 
the mother with beak and spur in the course of twelve minutes, 
The hen seized it by the neck, shook it violently, put out an eye, 
and plainly showed that the fowl in a conflict would be the 
more powerful of the two, if he was only equally daring. The 
number of young ducks which the rats destroyed in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens rendered it necessary to surround the pools with 
a wire rat-fencing, which halfway up has a pipe of wire-work, 
the circle of which is not complete by several inches in the under 
part, and the rat, unable to crawl along the concave roof which 
stops his onward path, is compelled to return discomfited. 

The rats have been for a long time the pests of these Gardens, 
attracted by the presence of large quantities of food, ‘The grating 
under one of the tigers’ dens is eaten through by this nimble- 
toothed burglar, who makes as light of copper-wire as of leaden 
pipes. Immediately upon the construction of the new monkey- 
house, they took possession and ate through the floors in every 
direction to get at poor Jacko’s bread. Vigorous measures were 
taken to exclude them; the floors were filled-in with concrete, 
and the open roof was ceiled; but they quickly penetrated 
through the plaster of the latter, as may be seen by the holes to 
this day. They burrowed in the old enclosure of the wombat 
till the ground was quite rotten; and they, still march about 
the den of the rhinoceros, and scamper over his impregnable 
hide, It is only by constantly hunting them with terriers that 
they can be kept down, and as many as a hundred in a fort- 
night are often despatched, their carcases being handed over 
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to the vultures and eagles. Many of them seek in the daytime 
a securer retreat, They have frequently been seen at evening 
swimming in companies across the canal to forage in the Gardens 
through the night, and in the morning they returned to their per- 
manent quarters by the same route. 

The proprietors of the bonded-wheat warehouses on the banks 
of the Thames are forced to take the utmost precautions against 
the entrance of these depredators ; otherwise they would troop in 
myriads from the sewers and waterside premises, and, as they are 
undoubtedly in the habit of communicating among their friends 
the whereabouts of any extraordinary supplies, they would go on 
increasing day by day as the report of the good news spread 
through rat-land. To repel their attentions, the wooden floors, 
and the under parts of the doors of the granaries, are lined with 
sheet-iron, and the foundations are sometimes set in concrete 
mixed with glass—matters too hard for even their teeth to 
discuss. 

Country rats in the summer take to the fields, and create enor- 
mous havoc among the standing corn, They nibble off the ears of 
wheat, and carry them to their runs and burrows, where large 
stores have been found hoarded up with all the forethought of 
the dormouse. Farmers are often puzzled to account for the 
presence of rats in wheat-stacks which have been placed upon 
the most cunningly-contrived stands, The fact is, these animals 
are tossed up with the sheaves to the rick, where they increase 
and multiply at their leisure, and frequently to such an extent 
that a rick, seeming fair on the outside, is little better than a 
huge rat-pie. , 

The propensity of the rat to gnaw must not be attributed 
altogether to a reckless determination to overcome impediments, 
The never-ceasing action of his teeth is not a pastime, but a 
necessity of his existence. The writer of an interesting paper 
on rats in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany’ has explained so clearly the 
dentistry of the tribe, that we extract his account :— 


‘The rat has formidable weapons in the shape of four ‘small, long, and 
very sharp teeth, two of which are in the upper and two in the lower 
jaw. These are formed in the shape of a wedge, and by the following 
wonderful provision of nature have always a fine, sharp, cutting edge. 
On examining them carefully, we find that the inner part is of a soft, 
ivory-like composition, which may be easily worn away, whereas the 
outside is composed gf a glass-like enamel, which is excessively hard. 
The upper teeth work exactly into the under, so that the centres of the 
opposed teeth meet exactly in the act of gnawing ; the soft part is thus 
being perpetually worn away, while the hard part keeps a sharp chisel- 


like edge ; at the same time the teeth grow up from the bottom, so that 
as 
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as they wear away a fresh supply is ready. The consequence of this 
arrangement is, that, if one of the teeth be removed, either by accident 
or on purpose, the opposed tooth will continue to grow upwards, and, 
as there is nothing to grind them away, will project from the mouth 
and turn upon itself; or, if it be an under-tooth, it will even run into 
the skull above, There is a preparation in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons which well illustrates this fact. It is an incisor 
tooth ofa rat, which, from the cause above mentioned, has increased its 
growth upwards to such a degree, that it has formed a complete circle 
and a segment of another; the diameter of it is about large enough to 
admit a good-sized thumb. It is accompanied by the following memo- 
randum, addressed by a Spanish priest to Sir J. Banks, who presented it 
to the Museum : “ I send you an extraordinary tooth of arat. Believe 
me, it was found in the Nazareth garden (to which Order I belong). I 
was present when the animal was killed, and took the tooth; I know 
not its virtues, nor have the natives discovered them.” ’” 


We once saw a newly-killed rat to whom this misfortune had 
occurred, The tooth, which was an upper one, had in this case 
also formed a complete circle, and the point in winding round 
had passed through the lip of the animal. Thus the ceaseless 
working of the rat’s incisors against some hard substance is 
necessary to keep them down, and if he did not gnaw for his 
subsistence he would be compelled to gnaw to prevent his jaw 
being gradually locked by their rapid development. 

The destructive nature of the rat, the extraordinary manner 
in which he multiplies, and his perpetual presence—for where 
there is a chink that he can fill, and food for him to eat, there 
he will be, notwithstanding that a long line of ancestors have 
one after another been destroyed on the spot *—necessitates some 
counteracting influence to keep him within due bounds; this is 
done by making him the prey of hunting animals and reptiles, 
beginning with man, and running down the chain of organised 
life to the gliding snake. The poor rat, although he doubtless 
does service as a scavenger, and must have his use in fulfilling some 
essential purpose of creation, finds favour nowhere ; every man’s 
hand, nearly every feline paw, and many birds’ beaks, are against 
him. The world thinks of him, as of the pauper boy in Oliver 
Twist, ‘Hit him hard, he ain’t a'got no friends.’ Dwelling 
in the midst of alarms, he might be supposed to pass an uneasy 
and nervous existence. But it is nothing of the kind. The 
same Providence which has furnished him with the teeth suit- 


* When the atmospheric railway to Epsom was at work the rats came for the 
grease which was used to make the endless leather valve, which ran on the top of 
the suction-pipe, air-tight. Some of them entered the tube, from which they 
were sucked with every passing train; nevertheless, day by day, others were im- 
molated in the same manner. 
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able to the work they have to perform has endowed him with 
the feelings proper to his lot, and no animal, if he be watched 
from a distance, appears more happy and complacent. In danger 
he preserves a wonderful presence of mind, and acts upon the 
principle that while there is life there is hope. His cunning on 
such occasions is often remarkable, and evinces a reasoning 
power of no contemptible order :— 


‘ A traveller in Ceylon,’ says Mrs. Lee, in her entertaining ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Animals,’ ‘ saw his dogs set upon a rat, and, making them 
relinquish it, he took it up by the tail, the dogs leaping after it the 
whole time. He carried it into his dining-room to examine it by the 
light of the lamp, during the whole of which period it remained as if 
it were dead,—limbs hanging, and not a muscle moving. After five 
minutes he threw it among the dogs, who were still in a state of great 
excitement, and, to the astonishment of all present, it suddenly jumped 
upon its legs, and ran away so fast that it bafHled all its pursuers.’ 


The sagacity of the rat in eluding danger is not less than his 
craftiness in dealing with it when it comes. A gentleman, Mr, 
Jesse relates, who fed his own pointers, observed through a 
hole in the door a number of rats eating from the trough with 
his dogs, who did not attempt to molest them. Resolving to 
shoot the intruders, he next day put the food, but kept out the 
dogs. Not a rat came to taste. He saw them peering from their 
holes, but they were too well versed in human nature to venture 
forth without the protection of their canine guard, After half an 
hour the pointers were let in, when the rats forthwith joined 
their hosts, and dined with them as usual, If it comes to the 
worst, and the rat is driven to bay, he will fight with admirable 
resolution, A good-sized sewer-rat has been known to daunt 
for a moment the most courageous bull-terrier, advancing towards 
him with tail erect, and inflicting wounds of the most desperate 
nature. The bite of any rat is severe, and that of a sewer-rat 
so highly dangerous that valuable dogs are rarely allowed by 
their masters to fight them. The garbage on which they live 
— their teeth, and renders the wounds they make deadly. 

ven with his great natural enemy and superior—the ferret—he 
will sometimes get the advantage by his steady bravery and the 
superiority of his tactics. Mr. Jesse describes an encounter of 
the kind, the circumstances of which were related to him by @ 
medical gentleman at Kingston :— 

‘ Being greatly surprised that the ferret, an animal of such slow 
locomotive powers, should be so destructive to the rat tribe, he de- 
termined to bring both these animals fairly into the arena in order 
to judge of their respective powers; and having selected a fine 
large and full-grown male rat and also an equally strong buck — 
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which had been accustomed to hunt rats, my friend, accompanied by 
his son, turned these two animals loose in a room without furniture, 
in which there was but one window. Immediately upon being libe~ 
rated the rat ran round the room as if searching for an exit. Not 
finding any means of escape, he uttered a piercing shriek, and with 
the most prompt decision took up his station directly under the light, 
thus gaining over his adversary (to use the language of other duellists) 
the advantage of the sun, The ferret now erected his head, sniffed about, 
and began fearlessly to push his way towards the spot where the scent 
of his game was strongest, facing the light in full front and preparing 
himself with avidity to seize upon his. prey. No sooner, however, had 
he approached within two feet of his watchful foe, than the rat, again 
uttering a loud cry, rushed at him with violence and inflicted a severe 
wound on the head and neck, which was soon shown by the blood 
which flowed from it; the ferret seemed astonished at the attack and 
tetreated with evident discomfiture; while the rat, instead of following 
up the advantage he had gained, instantly withdrew to his former sta- 
tion under the window. The ferret soon recovered the shock he had 
sustained, and, erecting his head, once more took the field. This 
second rencontre was in all its progress and results an exact repetition of 
the former—with this exception, that, on the rush of the rat to the con- 
flict, the ferret appeared more collected, and -evidently showed an in- 
¢lination to get a firm hold of his enemy; the strength of the rat, how- 
ever, was very great, and he again succeeded not only in avoiding the 
deadly embrace of the ferret, but also in inflicting another severe 
wound on his neck and head. ‘The rat a second time returned to his 
retreat under the window, and the ferret seemed less anxious to renew 
the conflict. These attacks were resumed at intervals for nearly two 
hours, all ending in the failure of the ferret, who was evidently fighting 
to a disadvantage from the light falling full on his eye whenever he 
approached the rat, who wisely kept his ground and never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of the advantage he had gained. In order to prove 
whether the choice of this position depended upon accident, my friend 
managed to dislodge the rat, and took his own station under the win- 
dow; but the moment the ferret attempted to make his approach, the 
rat, evidently aware of the advantage he had lost, endeavoured to creep 
between my friend’s legs, thus losing his natural fear of man under the 
danger which awaited him from his more deadly foe.’ 

Driven from his defensive position, the rat continued his 
attacks, but with an evident loss of courage, and the ferret ulti- 
mately came to the death-grapple with his crafty antagonist, 
A similar battle was witnessed by a friend, with the difference 
that the rat being undisturbed in his advantageous position with’ 
regard to the light, finally beat off the ferret, which was absolutely 
bitten into shreds over the head and muzzle. The repetition 
of the same conduct by a second animal shows that this parti- 
cular species of cunning isa general faculty of the tribe. The main 
superiority of the ferret is in his retaining his hold when — 
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has fastened on his prey, sucking his life’s blood the while, 
whereas the rat fights by a succession of single bites, which 
wound but do not destroy. The snake prevails by his venom. 
Mrs. Lee relates the particulars of a combat in Africa in which rat 
and snake repeatedly closed and bit at one another, separating after 
each assault, and gathering up strength for a fresh attack. At 
length the rat fell, foamed at the mouth, swelled to a great size, 
and died in a few minutes.* 

If he can be savage when self-protection requires, he also 
has his softer moments in which he shows confidence in man 
almost as strong as that exhibited by the dog or cat. An 
old blind rat, on whose head the snows of many winters had 
gathered, was in the habit of sitting beside our own kitchen fire 
with all the comfortable look of his‘enemy, the cat, and such a 
favourite had he become with the servants that he was never 
allowed to be disturbed. He unhappily fell a victim to the 
sudden spring of a strange cat. A close observation of these 
animals entirely conquers the antipathy which is entertained 
towards them. Their sharp and handsome heads, their bright 
eyes, their intelligent look, their sleek skins, are the very reverse 
of repulsive, and there is positive attraction in the beautiful 
manner in which they sit licking their paws and washing their 
faces, an occupation in which they pass a considerable portion 
of their time. The writer on rats in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany’ 
relates an anecdote of a tame rat, which shows that he is capable 
of serving his master as well as of passing a passive existence 
under his protection. The animal belonged to the driver of a 
London omnibus, who caught him as he was removing some hay. 
He was spared because he had the good luck to be piebald, 
became remarkably tame, and grew attached to the children, 
At night he exhibited a sense of the enjoyment of security and 
warmth by stretching himself out at full length on the rug before 
the fire, and on cold nights, after the fire was extinguished, he 
would creep into his master’s bed. In the daytime, however, his 
owner utilized him. At the word of command, ‘ Come along, 
Ikey,’ he would jump into the ample great-coat pocket, from 
which he was transferred to the boot of the omnibus. Here his 
business was to guard the driver’s dinner, and if any person 





1 * A native in India, observing one day a rat run across the floor, stooped to look 
after it. While in this position he suddenly felt something tugging him back 
by his hair, and on putting up his hand found a large cobra struggling to free his 
teeth from his locks. The reptile had also observed the rat, and had dropped 
from the roof, when the peon suddenly interposed his person between the hunter 
and his prey. The snake and the rat escaped ; but the magistrate of the district 
having ordered the house to be pulled down the next day, the cobra was found 
with the rat half digested in his stomach. 
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attempted to make free with it the rat would fly at them from 
out the straw. There was one dish alone of which he was an 
inefficient protector. He could never resist plum-pudding, and, 
though he kept off all other intruders, he ate his fill of it himself. 
These are by no means extraordinary instances of the amiable 
side of rat nature when kindly treated by man, and we: could 
fill pages with similar relations. But it seems, in addition to 
his other merits, that he possesses dramatic genius. We have 
heard of military fleas, we have seen Jacko perform his miser- 
able imitation of humanity on the top of a barrel-organ, but who 
ever heard of a rat’s turn for tragedy? Nevertheless a Belgian 
newspaper not long since published an account of a theatrical 
performance by a troop of rats, which gives us a higher idea 
of their intellectual nature than anything else which is recorded 
of them. This novel company of players were dressed in the 
garb of men and women, walked on their hind legs, and mimicked 
with ludicrous exactness many of the ordinary stage effects. On 
one point only were they intractable. Like the young lady in 
the fable, who turned to a cat the moment a mouse appeared, they 
forgot their parts, their audience, and their manager, at the sight 
of the viands which were introduced in the course of the piece, 
and, dropping on all fours, fell to with the native voracity of 
their race. The performance was concluded by their hanging, 

in triumph, their enemy the cat, and dancing round her body. 
The rat, as we have said, has many enemies; the weazel, the 
pole-cat, the otter, the dog, the cat, and the snake hunt him 
remorselessly all over the world. Man, however, is his ‘most 
relentless and destructive enemy. In some places he is killed for 
food, as in China, where dried split rats are sold as a dainty. 
The chiffonniers of Paris feed on them without reluctance. Nor 
is rat-pie altogether obsolete in our own country. The gipsies 
continue to eat such as are caught in stacks and barns, and a dis- 
tinguished surgeon of our time frequently had them served, up at 
his table. They feed chiefly upon grain; and it is merely the 
repulsive idea which attaches to this animal under every form 
that causes it to be rejected by the same man who esteems the 
lobster, the crab, and the shrimp a delicacy, although he knows that 
they are the scavengers of the sea. They were not always so nice 
in the navy. An old captain in her Majesty’s service informs us 
that on one occasion, when returning from India, the vessel was 
infested with rats, which made great ravages among the biscuit, 
Jack, to compensate for his lost provisions, had all the spoilers 
he could kill put into pies, and considered them an extraordinary 
delicacy. Atthe siege of Malta, when the French were hard 
pressed, rats fetched a dollar apiece ; but the famished garrison 
marked 
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marked their sense of the excellence of those which were deli- 
cately fed by offering a double price for every one caught in a 
granary. Man directs his hostility against the rat, however, chiefly 
because he considers him a nuisance ; and the gin and poison, cold 
iron and the bowl, a dismal alternative, are accordingly presented 
to him; with the former he is not so easily caught, and will 
never enter a trap or touch a gin in which any of his kind have 
fretted and rubbed. Poison is a more effectual method, but it 
is not always safe, Rats which have been beguiled into par- 
taking of arsenic instantly make for the water to quench their 
intolerable thirst, and, though they usually withdraw from the 
house, they may resort in their agony to an in-door cistern, and 
remain there to pollute it.* The writer who calls himself ‘ Uncle 
James,’ and who, for a reason that will shortly appear, is exceed- 
ingly anxious to impress the public with the belief that the best 
mode of getting rid of the rat is to hunt him with terriers, states 
that a dairy-farmer in Limerick poisoned his calves and pigs by 
giving them the skim-milk at which rats had drunk when under 
the pangs produced by arsenic. One mode of clearing them out 
of a house is either to singe the hair of a devoted rat, or else to 
dip his hind-quarters into tar, and then turn him loose, when the 
whole community will take their leave for a while ; but this is 
only a temporary expedient, and in the interim the offenders are 
left to multiply, and perchance transfer their ravages to another 
part of the domain where they are equally mischievous. The 
same objection applies to the remedy of pounding the common 
dog’s-tongue, when gathered in full sap, and laying it in their 
haunts, They retire only to return, The Germans turn the rat 
himself into a police-officer to warn off his burglarious brethren. 
Dr. Shaw, in his General Zoology, states that a gentleman who 
travelled through Mecklenburg about thirty years ago saw one at 
a post-house with a bell about its neck, which the landlord 
assured him had frightened away the whole of the ‘ whiskered 
vermin’ which previously infested the place. Mr. Neele says 
that at Bangkok, the Siamese capital, the people are in the habit 
of keeping tame rats, which walk about the room, and crawl up 
the legs of the inmates, who pet them as they would a dog. 
They are caught young, and, attaining a monstrous size by good 
feeding, take the place of our cats, and entirely free the house of 


* A single dead rat beneath a floor will render a room uninhabitable. A 
financier of European celebrity found his drawingroom intolerable, He supposed 
that the drains were out of order, and went to a great expense to remedy the evil. 
The annoyance continued, and a rat-catcher guessed the cause of. the mischief, 
On pulling up the boards a dead rat was discovered near the bell-wire. The 
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their own kind. But the most effectual and in the end the 
cheapest remedy is an expert rat-catcher. Cunning as an expe- 
rienced old rat becomes, he is invariably checkmated when man 
fairly tries a game of skill with him. The well-trained professor 
of the art, who by long habit has grown familiar with his adver- 
sary’s haunts and tactics, his hopes and fears, his partialities and 
antipathies, will clear out a house or a farmyard, where a novice 
would merely catch a few unwary adventurers and put the rest 
upon their guard. The majority of the world have, happily for 
themselves, a better office, and the regular practitioner might 
justly address the amateur in much the same words that the 
musician employed to Frederick the Great, when the royal flute- 
player was expecting to be complimented on his performance : 
‘It would be a discredit to your Majesty to play as well as I.’ 
‘Uncle James,’ however, is of adifferent opinion. This author 
considers that every man should be his own rat-catcher, which he 
evidently believes to be the most improving, dignified, and fasci- 
nating calling under the sun, as he considers rats themselves 
to be the crying evil of the day, second only in his estimation to 
the grand injustice of the old corn-law.. Indeed we cannot see 
from his own premises how the evil can be second to any great 
destructive principle, earthquakes included, He takes a single 
pair of rats, and proves satisfactorily that in three years, if 
undisturbed, they will have thirteen litters of eight each at a 
birth, and that the young will begin littering again when six 
months old; by this calculation he increases the original pair 
at the end of three years to six hundred and fifty-six thousand 
eight hundred and eight. Calculating that ten rats eat as 
much in one day as a man, which we think is rather under than 
over the fact, the consumption of these rats would be equal ‘to 
that of sixty-four thousand six hundred and eight men the year 
round, and leave eight rats in the year tospare.’ Now, if a couple 
of rats could occasion such devastation in three years after the ori- 
ginal pair marched out of the ark, how comes it that the descend- 
ants of the myriads which ages ago co-existed among us have not 
eaten up the earth and the fullness thereof? Uncle James con- 
veniently forgets that animals do not multiply according to arith- 
metical progression, but simply in proportion to the food provided 
for them. He must not however be expected to be wiser than 
Malthus on the subject of animal reproduction, and he has the 
additional incentive to error, that he evidently paints up his 
horrors for an artful purpose. There can be no sort of doubt 
that he has several well-bred terriers to dispose of, and hence the 
following panacea for all the evils which afflict society. 
‘A dog, to be of sound service, ought to be of six to thirteen — 
weight ; 
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weight ; over that they become too unwieldy. I would also recom- 
mend above all others the London rat-killing terrier: he is as hard as 
steel, courageous as a lion, and as handsome as a racehorse! [Uncle 
James is a Londoner of course.] Let the farmers in each parish meet 
and pass resolutions calling upon their representatives in parliament to 
take the tax off rat-killing dogs. Let them devise plans for procuring 
some well-bred terriers and ferrets, and spread the young ones about 
among their men. Let there be a reward offered of so much per head 
for dead rats, and let there be one person in each parish appointed to 
pay for the same. Rats are valuable for manure ; let there be a pit 
in each locality, and let this man stick up an announcement every 
week, in some conspicuous place, as to the number of rats killed, and 
by whom. Then, what will be the result? Why,a spirit of emulation 
will rise up among the villagers, and they will be ransacking every 
hole and corner for rats. Thus will a tone of cheerful enterprise, 
activity, and pleasantry come in among them, “ with a fund of con- 
versation ;” and instead of that crawling, dogged monotony which 
characterises their general gait and manner, they will meet their 
employers and go to their labour with joyous steps and smiling coun- 
tenances.’ 


The coming man, so long expected, is it seems the rat-catcher. 
Here is manure multiplied, agriculture improved, food husbanded, 
a smiling, enlightened, and conversible peasantry—and all the 
result of rat-catching. But a difficulty has been overlooked, 
When the entire population is converted into rat-catchers, rats 
must shortly, like the dodo, be extinct. For a while we shall 
become an exporting country, but this resource must fail us at 
last, and England’s glory will expire with its rats. Then once 
more we shall have a sullen, silent, discontented peasantry ; ‘ their 
fund of conversation’ will be exhausted, or at best the villagers 
will be reduced to talk with a sigh of the golden age, never to be 
renewed, when the country enjoyed the unspeakable blessing of 
rat-catching. In short, we fear that Uncle James has been so 
exclusively devoted to the science of rat-catching, that he has 
neglected to cultivate the inferior art of reasoning, but, interested 
as we suspect it to be, we join in his commendation of the virtues 
of the terrier. The expedition with which a clever dog will 

“put his victims out of their misery is such that a terrier 
not four pounds in weight has’ killed four hundred rats within 
two hours. By this we may estimate the destruction dealt to the 
race by that nimble animal, ‘hard as steel, courageous as 4 
lion, and handsome as a race-horse.’ A custom has sprung up 
within the last twenty years of watching these dogs worry rats in 
a pit, and there are private arenas of the kind where our fair 
countrywomen, leaning over the cushioned circle, will witness 
with admiration the cleverness of their husbands’ or brothers’ 

terriers. 
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terriers. ‘Uncle James’ might commend their taste, and think 
the sport calculated to furnish them with ‘ a fund of conversation, 
and a spirit of cheerful enterprise and pleasantry ;) but except the 
fact had proved it to be otherwise, we should have supposed that 
there was not an educated man in Great Britain who would not 
have been shocked at this novel propensity of English ladies, 








Arr. V.—1. Encyclopedia Britannica. New Edition.—Art. 
Fisheries, 

2. Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for December.— Report 
by Sir William Jardine, Bart., on the Experiments in Artificial 
Breeding at Stormontfield. 

3. Tweed Fisheries Act—11th George IV., cap. 54. 

4, Abstracts of Bills for Enlarging and Amending the Tweed 
Fisheries Act, to be introduced into Parliament in the Session 
of 1857. 

5. The Salmon Fishings in the River Tweed. By Robert Weddel, 
Esq. (Printed by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.) 


\ 17 HEN the patriotic Fluellen, in his eagerness to establish 
a parallel between Henry of Agincourt and ‘ Alexander 
the pig,’ not content with alleging that there was a river in Mace- 
don, and ‘ also moreover’ a river in Monmouth, ventured to add 
that there were ‘salmons in both,’ he not only belied the excellent 
testimonial he had given to his own character as ‘a goot man in 
all particularities,’ but did injustice to the rarity of a privilege 
intrusted, not altogether worthily, to the now United Kingdom. 
For he was entirely wrong in the ‘ particularity’ of there ever 
having been ‘salmons’ in the rivers of Macedon, or indeed in 
any of the waters that feed the Mediterranean—a deprivation 
all the harder upon the natives of those regions that the Mace- 
donians centuries ago practised the art of angling, being apparently 
one of the few communities that borrowed that important portion 
of civilization from the Egyptians, who were the first and per- 
haps for many ages the only people that ‘cast angles into the 
brook.’ Upon very few nations has the gift of the king of fish 
been conferred; and we have so abused or neglected it that 
soon the parallel between Monmouth and Macedon may become 
a fact by there being ‘salmons’ in neither, When Alexander, 
leaving salmonless Macedonia behind, led the way to the far 
East, he was unconsciously going in the wrong direction, for 
there are no salmons in the Ganges either, and his ‘royal feast 
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for Persia won’ was wretchedly deficient in a dish considered 
indispensable at even the humblest of our own ‘Crimean ban- 
quets.’ More wise and fortunate was Cesar, who turned his 
attention to Gaul and Britain, and whose soldiers had no sooner 
reached the banks of the Garonne than the saltatory motions of 
the salmon cleaving his joyous way through the fresh water, after 
his sojourn in the ocean, excited their admiration and appetite, 
and procured for him the generic name which has since stuck 
to him, and to which, though by reason of persecution greatly 
distressed both in body and mind, he still labours to do justice, 
But although rumours of the delicacy of the salmon reached the 
Romans like a sweet-smelling savour, and a demand for the article 
instantly sprang up among that luxurious people, supply for once 
did not follow demand, because the Alps intervened, and because 
the secret of packing in ice was only discovered by a Scotch 
laird, called Dempster of Dunnichen, about 1870 years too late 
for the Roman market, In brief, the salmon was designed by 
nature only for the favoured people of the north and west, and 
in an especial measure for our own ungrateful land. 

Putting together all the evidence that has come down to us in 
history, poetry, and antique laws, the conclusion is that the three 
kingdoms, but more especially Scotland, have from the beginning 
been pre-eminently the kingdoms of the salmon. In old times 
we obviously had a great comparative superiority over our 
neighbours, and though we are now undergoing an alarming 
decay, our comparative superiority is greater than ever, some 
nations having decayed much faster than ourselves, and others 
having reached that extinction to which we are only hastening. 
It is clear that, from Scotland at least, there was in old times 
a large export of salmon (chiefly salted), many curious proofs of 
the fact being found among the old Scottish statutes ; and it seems 
almost equally clear that England also had an over-abundant 
supply, except in those districts far removed from the fisheries, 
If we do not now furnish foreign markets, it is not because there 
is no demand, but because we have not enough even as a costly 
luxury for ourselves, although during the Paris Exhibition of 
1853 we did contrive to send the sight-seers large consignments 
of the foulest and most unwholesome fish. Yet Great Britain has 
become more than ever ¢he salmon producing country of the world; 
and when the fish ceases from among ws, the end of all salmon 
is at hand, True, we are told by Sir John Ross that the pro- 
duction of salmon in the Arctic regions is so great, that in 
Boothia Felix a ton can be bought for a knife (knives are 
scarce), and that they are eaten to such an extent, that he saw an 
Esquimaux dispose of a stone weight to lunch, before beginning 
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to dine in earnest off the same dish ; and we have also heard of the 
abundance that prevails in Norway and in British North America 
and the northern parts of the United States. But, 1st, those places 
are, at least for market purposes, inaccessible ; 2nd, the fish are 
of a much coarser species than that which seems almost peculiar 
to the British rivers (indeed so marked was the difference for the 
worse of the Arctic salmon, that Dr. Richardson, the naturalist of 
several Arctic expeditions, considered it quite a new species, and, 
by a somewhat equivocal compliment, named it the Salmo- Rossit) ; 
and 3rd, the salmon abound in those regions simply because they 
have not been in the habit of being caught. In Norway fish 
have been becoming rapidly scarcer since our own anglers taught 
the natives the way of killing them; and when North-American 
salmon come within reach of men and of markets, they will dis- 
appear as rapidly as have North-American deer. ‘To what, then, 
do we owe it that there still remains to us in this thickly-popu- 
lated country a fish which has become almost extinct among our 
neighbours? Next to the fact that naturally our supply is great 
in quantity as well as unequalled in quality, we owe it to the law 
having cared for them, not always wisely, nor altogether well, but 
better than if it had not cared at all. But we have now arrived 
at a time when, under various influences, many even of our most 
remote fisheries (those nearest the seats of population have gone 
long ago) are fast hastening towards barrenness. Along, how- 
ever, with the growth of the evil, have sprung up some hopes 
and symptoms of a remedy. Experiments on a large scale— 
interesting scientifically as well as important commercially— 
have been made to ascertain how far it is feasible to arrest the 
evil by means of artificial propagation and nursing; and more 
than one Bill is coming before Parliament within the ensuing 
session, intended to re-adjust that legal protection to which we 
mainly owe it that we have any salmon left on which to make 
experiments and build hopes. On these hints we speak ; the re- 
solution which we have the honour to propose being—that salmon 
have diminished, are diminishing, and ought to be increased, 

It may be asked at the outset what sufficient interest any 
persons, not themselves of the salmon species, have in the pre- 
servation of this fish, that the public should be expected to read, 
or the Parliament to legislate, on the subject. We answer that 
the salmon provides employment, food, and sport, and that all 
three things are good things and worth preservation. 

The matter of employment is, we admit, of more importance 
to the few thousands of men—an honest and stalwart race—who 
live by the dragging of nets, than to the community at large ; and 
therefore on that point we say no more than that the ‘ protection’ 
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preserving them their employment is not at the cost of any one 
else ; and, on the other hand, that their loss would be nobody’s 
gain. The question of food, however, is one for the public. 
The number of persons who can afford to eat salmon as a luxury, 
and still more the number that, on certain occasions, must pro- 
duce the dish at table, is increasing ; and when an increasing 
demand and a diminishing supply meet each other, we feel the 
result in aggravated prices. Indeed we believe that the price of 
salmon has very nearly doubled within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, and in this comfortable conviction, and in the hope 
that the thing will last their time, the larger section of the 
proprietors and their lessees go on competing with each other 
who shall kill most and spare least, careless of the future. For 
a long period they have, as Lord Polwarth said twenty years 
ago, been spending both interest and capital, encouraged by 
their power of making the public, for a brief period, pay for 
the extravagance; and when that brief period comes to an end, 
there will be a heavy and wanton loss to the community, to 
protection against which ‘none of the arguments apply that are 
urged in cases falsely assumed as similar. When a man makes 
a deer-forest, he takes away the food of a proportionate number 
of sheep—when he unnaturally preserves pheasants, hares, and 
partridges, the neighbouring fields must pay forit, But asalmon 
displaces nothing, eats nothing, comes in nobody’s way. He is 
pure gain, and consequently his extinction would be unmitigated 
loss, a deduction from the national wealth, a gap on the national 
table, an obliterated chapter in the national sports. 

But what good, it may be asked, is the sport? To this we merely 
reply that it is good for health and for amusement—at least as 
good for those purposes as much of the walking and riding that is 
done under the sun, and greatly better than most of the eating, 
drinking, and dancing that is done under the chandelier. We 
may consent to admit that salmon-angling is one of the most 
costly, and, to the eye of all but the person suffering, one of the 
dreariest and most desperate of recreations. The expense and 
the labour are great, the recompense is often invisible. The 
average cost of a salmon taken on the rod-fisheries of the Tweed 
(and Tweed is not an extreme case) varies between 3/. and 5/. 
{the market-value being perhaps about 4s. on the average), 
counting nothing for travelling expenses—an item proportionately 
heavy, because a salmon-fisher cannot, like a grouse-shooter, 
remain at his station for weeks together, but is restricted to only 
two or three days after each flood. Yet the money is cheerfully 
paid, and the disappointments no less cheerfully endured. 
Salmon-fishing is indeed a passion, and the appetite once im- 
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planted almost invariably grows rapidly to the end on the very 
little indeed that it now-a-days has to feed upon. Look at 
that otherwise sensible person, standing midway in the gelid 
Tweed (it is early spring or latest autumn, now the only seasons 
when there is a chance), his shoulders aching, his teeth chat- 
tering, his coat-tails afloat, his basket empty. A few hours ago, 
probably, he left a comfortable home, pressing business, waiting 
clients, and a dinner engagement. On arriving at his ‘ water,’ the 
keeper despondingly informed him that there is ‘nae head (shoal) 
o’ fish,’ although at the utmost ‘ there may bea happenin’ beast ;’ 
or, as we have heard it expressed, with that tendency toa mixture 
of Latinisms with the Border patois which is to be ascribed, we 
suppose, to the influence of the parochial schools, ‘ There’s 
aiblins a transient brute.’ But in his eagerness and ignorance 
he knows better than the keeper, and there he is at it still, in 
his seventh hour. The wind is in his eye, the water is in his 
boots, but Hope, the charmer, lingers in his heart. To many 
this is a marvel, considerably greater than that which Byron 
stated and explained :— 


‘ Though sluggards deem it but an idle chase, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way and long, long league to trace, 
Oh, there is sweetness in the mountain-air, 
And life that bloated ease can never hope to share.’ 


For surely it is still more marvellous that men should quit not 
only their easy chairs, but their native element, in pursuit of 
something which they very seldom obtain, and which is to be 
got at home for a twentieth part of the money and no trouble 
at all, It has been maintained, though not perhaps in cool 
print, by men of sense and sobriety, that the thrill of joy, fear, 
and surprise (now-a-days surprise is the predominant emotion) 
induced by the first tug of a salmon, is the most exquisite 
sensation of which this mortal frame is susceptible—whether he 
come as the summer grilse, with a flash and a splash; or like a 
new-run but more sober-minded adult, with a dignified and 
determined dive; or like a brown-coated old inhabitant, with a 
long pull and a strong pull, low down in the depths. But this 
is a satisfaction with which the angler must often dispense ; and 
after having toiled all day and caught nothing, he turns, soaked 
and shivering, to his hut, seeing in his mind’s eye his disap- 
proving wife, his unanswered letters, and especially his vacant 
chair at the board of the friend whose good opinion and better 
dinner he has recklessly forfeited. For a moment the inclination 
seizes him to say with Touchstone in the forest, ‘ When I was at 
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home I was in a better place.’ But it is but for a moment, and 
then follows a complete reaction. Everything he sees or tastes 
near the river-side seems better than better things at better 
places—bad whisky than the best claret, braxy mutton than the 
choice of Leadenhall, the conversation of an unintellectual boat- 
man than the best mots, and the repose on the pallet of straw 
sweeter than often visits beds of airordown. Come how it may, 
come it does, that the memory cherishes and chuckles over the 
discussions, the jokes, the incidents of times like these through 
many dreary years, when multitudes of things, doubtless much 
less worthy to fade, have been utterly forgotten. 

In Scotland, which is the country chiefly concerned, the com- 
mencement of legislation on this subject was contemporary with 
anything like a ‘settled order of affairs under Robert Bruce, 
and continued to occupy an incredible share of the attention 
of parliament for several hundreds of years; so that, in 
reading the collections of ancient Scottish statutes, one is apt 
to think that the chief thing which Scotland achieved on 
the field of Bannockburn was ‘ Acts anent the preservation of 
salmonde:’ These acts refer to the preservation of the ‘ reid 
fische, by means of a close-time; to the removal of all 
standing obstructions to the run of the fish, whether meant to 
capture or only fitted to impede, and to the measure, weights, 
prices, and other conditions of sale. The rigour of these old 
statutes is as remarkable as their number. For instance, an act 
of the first parliament of James I. (of Scotland), 26th May, 
1424, runs thus :—* Quha sa ever be convict of slauchter of sal- 
monde in time forbidden be the law, he sall pay fourtie schillings 
for the unlaw, and at the thrid time, gif he be convict of sik tres- 
passe, he sall tyne his life, or then bye it ’ —Anglicd, he shall 
either lose his life or redeem it. It would be curious to know 
how the forfeited life of a salmon-poacher was -appraised— 
whether such things as rank, wealth, and age were taken into 
account, or whether all Scotchmen were taken at an average 
value,—also whether, Scotchmen themselves being the ap- 
praisers, the average was put exceedingly high. If a man had 
nothing to give in exchange for his life, as would pretty generally 
happen now-a-days with ‘slauchterers of salmonde in tyme 
forbidden,’ the case must have ended fatally ; and we may con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection that the local descendants of 
those ill-starred slaughterers of the olden time now enjoy an im- 
punity which perhaps brings the average sufferings of the race 
to something like an equality with their average deserts. In 
the whole mass of legislation we find only a single instance of 
exemption, and it is one which English readers cannot fail to 
admire. 
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admire, The ninth parliament of James I., 1429, passed an 
act excepting from the regulations regarding salmon ‘ the waters 
of Solway and Tweede, quhilkis sal be reddie to all Scottes-men 
all times of the yier als lang as Berwick and Roxburgh ar in the 
English mennis handes :—that is to say, the Scottish King and 
his Estates solemnly passed an act authorising and enjoining all 
Scottis-men to go a-poaching in England. After the Reforma- 
tion the acts anent ‘Salmonde ’ by no means decrease in number, 
but are found alternating with what was then quite a new fea- 
ture in the Scotch statute-book :—‘ Acts anent the trew an holy 
kyrk, and them that ar declared not to be of the samin’ (same) ; 
‘Discharge of labouring of sabbath dayes, or playing or drinking 
in the time of sermon; and so on. This curiously mingled 
legislation continued as long as the Scottish parliament lasted, 
with an effect so beneficial to the fish at least that it has been 
preserved from any great decrease until days near our own. 

In proceeding to exhibit the modern decline, we put aside at 
once that portion of it which has arisen from the increase of 
population and trade, with their attendant pollutions and obstruc- 
tions, on the banks of rivers, especially of those which are to 
any extent navigable. In this position are almost all the Eng- 
lish rivers, such as the Thames, the Severn, the Tyne; and in 
Scotland the Clyde, and in some degree the Forth, and many 
smaller rivers. There remain, however, in all the three kingdoms, 
many rivers where this cause does not operate, but we shall 
confine our observations to Scotland, which is our main resource 
both for market and sport. With the single exception of the 
Tay, the fisheries are all in the same boat and all likely to make 
the same shipwreck, The decline is universal, extending over 
almost every river and district, although in one or two cases, 
such as the Spey and the rivers of Sutherland, where the 
fisheries are in the hands of a single proprietor who has resorted 
to a wise moderation, some difference for the better is dis- 
cernible. There are two errors very commonly committed in 
dealing with salmon statistics. One is, the idea of the decrease 
being of old date; whereas, though the complaints are old, they 
were, until within about the last dozen or twenty years, directed 
not so much against any diminution in the total produce, as 
against the transfer of a large portion of the fishing from the 
rivers to the sea-coast, where it is carried on by means of en- 
gines of modern invention and disputed legality. The other 
error to be guarded against is the practice of drawing conclu- 
sions from too slender data. It is worse than vain to rely 
upon the results of single fisheries, or of a single season, because 
it often happens that, from the accidents of flood and atmosphere, 
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a good fishery fails in the same year, and sometimes even in the 
same river, in which the bad ones are doing well, and that 
sometimes the prime of the season will be half lost to an entire 
district, not from the absence of fish, but from the presence of 
obstructions to catching them. The plan, therefore, we shall 
pursue, is, to take one large river, having nothing exceptional in 
its circumstances, and a period of time sufficiently long to pre- 
vent any confusion of that which is accidental with that which is 
natural or enduring. 

The river we select is the Tweed. It is the chief salmon 
river ; its statistics have been accurately kept for nearly haif a 
century ; and its condition is to engage the attention of parlia- 
ment in the ensuing session. The following table shows the 
average annual produce of the Tweed during each period of five 
years from 1811 down to 1855. ‘Salmon’ means the adult’ of 
the Salmo salar, whether two or twenty years old, which has 
ascended and propagated at least once before; ‘grilse’ is the 
same fish in a maiden condition, on its first ascent; and ‘ trout’ 
is the Salmo eriox of naturalists—a comparatively coarse and 
low-priced fish, nowhere found in such proportionate abundance 
as in the Tweed :— 


Salmon. Grilse. Trout. 
1811 to 1815 ...... 40,297 .... 68,057 .... 31,235 
1816 ,, 1820 ...... 37,938 .... 87,089 .... 48,078 
1821 ,, 1825 ...... 22,980 .... 57,647 .... 62,475 
1826 ,, 1830 ...... 9,804 .... 53,990 .... 48,864 
1831 ,, 1835 ...... 14,416 .... 65,112 .... 69,121 


1836 ,, 1840 ...... 14,149 .... 52,283 .... 54,877 
1841 ,, 1845 ...... 18,846 .... 81,047 .... 69,712 
1846 ,, 1850 ...... 11,479 .... 56,190 .... 49,630 
1851 ,, 1855 ...... 9,085 23,905 32,764 
The produce of the season 1855, which i is include d in the last 
of these averages, was— ; 
Salmon, 6329. Grilse, 13,952. Trout, 23,736. 
The take for last season (1856), which is not included in the 
table, was— 
Salmon, 4885. Grilse, 33,992. Trout, 30,597. 


Thus it will be seen the first or Salmon column, reckoning by 
thousands, commences with 40 and ends with 9, or, if we come 
down to the separate seasons of 1855 and 1856, it diminishes to 
6 and less than 5. In other words, the take of salmon in the 
Tweed may, even putting aside last season, be stated to have 
declined three-fourths. Nor does mere decrease of number ade- 
quately represent the decay—for the Tweed adult salmon is on 
the average, as compared with a grilse, treble in weight and 
quadruple in value, and, as compared with a trout, quintuple i 2 
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weight and octuple in value. .Further, it must be borne in 
mind that the adult salmon are the produce of an indefinite 
number of preceding seasons, representing in short all of the 
salmon kind that have not been killed in their first year, 
Naturally, therefore, this column should exhibit much larger 
numbers than the column for grilse, which are all the produce 
of one year; and when we see the number not only exceedingly 
small in itself and in proportion to the number of grilse, but 
already diminished three-fourths within fifty years and nearly a 
half within the last twenty, it is evident that such a state of 
things cannot be of long continuance. 

The Grilse column presents somewhat different features, 
having in its earlier stages a hue of prosperity, which, however, 
proves to have been but the symptom of an undermined constitu- 
tion. It will be seen that, from the beginning of the period 
down to about 1845, while the produce in adult salmon was 
undergoing rapid decay, the produce in grilse was rather 
increased. But the meaning of this prosperity, taken in 
connexion with a decrease in the number of the adults, was 
simply that, of the whole number of the salmon species killed 
after having visited the sea, nearly four-fifths were and still are 
killed before marriage. When the proportional mortality has 
enormously increased among single people, and when there is 
only one married person where there used to be four, the pro- 
cess must be short, and it accordingly reached its point of cul- 
mination about 1845. In the next five years the grilse produce 
fell a third—or from 81,000 to 56,000; in the next and last five 
years it fell two-thirds—to 23,000; and in the season of 1855 
it had reached 13,000, or less than a sixth of the average 
of ten years ago. Last season the number again rose to about 
a half of what it had been eight or ten years before; but that 
symptom of improvement, small and exceptional at the best, 
is more than counterbalanced by the contemporaneous falling off 
in adult salmon, showing that of the total number of the species 
killed in the Tweed in 1856 nearly nineteen-twentieths were fish that 
had never bred. 

The Trout column, though affected by different causes, bears 
on the surface a considerable resemblance to that of grilse, 
inasmuch as it shows an increase up to about 1845, and a rapid 
decline throughout the ten years since. At the period with 
which the table commences, the number of salmon exceeded 
that of trouts by a fourth; but by the twofold operation of the 
salmon having diminished by more than:a half, and the trout 
having more than doubled, the position of the two sorts was 
more than reversed at the period of 1841-5, the trouts outnum- 
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bering the salmon as four tone. This increase has been as~ 
cribed in great part to the fact that standing nets upon the 
sea-shore take a comparatively small proportion of trouts, owing 
to the marine habits of that fish differing somewhat from those 
of the salmon and grilse. In illustration of this somewhat curious 
fact, we may mention that on the average of the last four years 
the shore-nets in the neighbourhood of the Tweed take more than 
three salmon for every trout—the nets within the river take four 
and a half trouts for every salmon, This may account for the 
capture of trouts having increased during a large portion of the 
period in which the salmon, peculiarly the victims of the fixed 
nets, were decreasing. But how are we to account for the fact 
that during the last ten years the trouts have decreased more 
than a half on the average, and, according to the last two seasons, 
nearly two-thirds? We see no explanation but in the inference 
that, not only the fixed nets which take many salmon and very few 
trout, but also those within the river which take more trout than 
salmon, are worked with an improvident mercilessness. 

Statements have been put forth, to the effect that the net fishing 
within the Tweed is not now so severe as it was twenty or 
thirty years ago—that is, before the period of the general decline, 
But if some stations have been abandoned, all that will pay are 
still fished to the utmost, and, owing to the rise in price, the 
produce that suffices to make a paying station ig much smaller than 
formerly, Moreover all but one or two of the lower fisheries of 
the Tweed are now in the hands of the same lessees ; and where 
the fish can be intercepted at any of several stations, they work 
only a part, and donot set their right hand to compete with their 
eft. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that every other indication 
tells the same tale with the recorded number of captures. The 
number of boxes of fish annually despatched from Berwick (and 
it is important to note that this includes the fish taken in the 
sea-nets) was, at the beginning of the period with which we 
deal, about 10,000, while now we believe it has sunk to about 
2000. The rental of Tweed was in 1814, 20,000/— it is now 
somewhere about 4000/. 

There is one exception, partial and to some extent dubious, 
but still so considerable in appearance that it cannot be over- 
looked in any honest discussion of the question. The river and 
Jirth of Tay, taken together, exhibit results largely dissimilar from 
those of the Scotch fisheries in general and especially of the Tweed. 
The chief fact ascertained is, that the rental of Tay, though it 
has undergone great fluctuations, has not materially diminished 
during the last thirty years. But as, during the period in which 
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the rental has been stationary, the price of the fish has advanced, 
the inference is, that the produce must have fallen off in propor- 
tion as the price has risen: on this point, however, we cannot get 
beyond an inference, the returns of the produce of Tay extending 
only to 1844. From such facts as we have, we learn, Ist, that the 
proportion of grilse to salmon has been gradually increasing, 
though it has not yet attained to anything like the results exhibited 
in the case of the Tweed; and 2nd, that though the Tay fisheries 
as a whole have not materially decreased in money value, the upper 
net fisheries, situated immediately above the tide, have fallen 
off so rapidly that their rental, which was formerly 30002, is 
now 650/. In other words, the fishing in the lower or tidal 
parts of the river has so increased in effectiveness, that a Tay 
salmon’s life is reduced by many months, and his road to destruc- 
tion shortened by many miles. But how are we to account 
for these results being so much less in degree in the Tay 
than elsewhere, and especially in the Tay’s sister and rival 
the Tweed? By way of explanation, we would suggest, Ist, that, 
owing mainly to certain natural causes, the number of fish killed 
in ascending the Tay, though about as great positively as 
that killed in Tweed, is smaller in proportion to the number exist- 
ing ; and, 2nd, that the breeding fish and the young on the Tay 
are better protected. On tle first point we speak with doubt, 
as being one which purely ‘ practical men’ will claim as their 
own: but any man may see that, for thirty miles upwards from 
the sea, the Tay is a mixture of firth and river, running over a 
broad and varying channel, where the route of the fish can 
neither be certainly known nor entirely commanded ; and that, 
immediately above the tide, the river gets so rapid and rough- 
bottomed as, except at a few spots, to be unavailable for net- 
fishing. On the other hand, the Tweed, within a very few yards 
from the ocean, is a comparatively narrow and shallow river (it is 
fordable at little more than a stone-cast from the shipping at 
Berwick quay), with a smooth-bottomed channel, so that the 
fish comes at once within reach of his enemy. The second point 
can be spoken to more positively, ‘The Tay fish, for the most 
part, confine their travels to the comparatively short stream of the 
main river between Perth and Loch Tay (about 40 miles), where 
they are well protected by natural circumstances and by man; 
while the Tweed salmon extend their movements over the whole 
hundred miles of the main river, and over at least as many miles 
more of the tributaries and sub-tributaries, where nature leaves 
them and their eggs exposed to innumerable dangers, and where 
no man is able, because so few men are willing, to protect 
them, or even to refrain from their destruction. It is reasonable 
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to suppose that the more daring habits of the Tweed salmon are 
in great part voluntary, for there are remarkable differences be- 
tween the habits of the salmon of different rivers, as to the 
length of their sojourn and their journey in fresh water, 
before they assume, so to speak, the manners and customs 
of their new element. Thus, the salmon of the Ness, and 
scarcely less of the Spey, the Tay, and other rivers, are many 
of them content to choose their fresh-water haunts imme- 
diately above the tide, and to begin the very day of their arrival 
to do as fish in rivers ought to do, such as the taking of the 
angler’s lure; but a Tweed salmon, though at low tide he is in 
fresh water as soon as he doubles the pier of Berwick, and can 
run out of all tidal influences in half-an-hour, will not, except 
under circumstances of dire necessity, take a day’s or an hour’s 
lodging, still less any refreshment in the shape of a bunch of 
feather and barbed steel, until he is at least twelve, and scarcely 
indeed till he is twenty, miles on his upward journey. There 
would be no harm in the wider range of the Tweed fish if they 
were not unhappily regarded as fair though unlawful spoil. 
Although the Tay fishery proprietors pay only 6 per cent. of 
their rental for protection, the killing of fish in close-time is 
almost unknown; although the Tweed proprietors pay 20 per 
cent, of their rental, hundreds of men employ themselves in 
slaughtering the breeders every suitable night from November 
to March— 
‘ And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born infant, die.’ 


It is comparatively easy for Tay-side potentates like the Duke of 
Atholl and the Marquis of Breadalbane—who are monarchs of 
much more than all they survey, and lords of the fish, not less than 
of ‘the fowl and the brute’—to deter from water-poaching a 
population mainly their own dependants; but even the Duke 
of Buccleuch has but a small chance with the weavers of Hawick, 
Selkirk, and Galashiels, who retain very much of the spirit and 
propensities of their ancestors the Border ‘ reivers.’ The Duke of 
Atholl and Lord Breadalbane again are in reality protecting their 
own interests, while the Duke of Buccleuch is in similar circum- 
stances to those indicated by the poet Thomson, when asked why he 
did not get out of bed till dinner-time—his Grace ‘ has nae motive.’ 
Though the largest proprietor in the districts intersected by the 
Tweed and its tributaries, he probably could not now on his 
whole property kill a dozen fish in a season. 

We now come to the question of remedies. And here we shall 
confine our attention to the two plans that are at present in the 
most hopeful position : 1st, artificial propagation and nursing; 
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2nd, more moderate and better-timed fishing, either by legislation 
or by mutual consent. 

The experiments in artificial, or what we may call semi- 
domestic rearing—made on a large scale on Lord Mansfield’s 
property near Perth, and more partially on the Duke of Rox- 
burghe’s grounds at Kelso—have a double interest, as bearing 
directly on the commercial question, and as elucidating the 
natural history question, which also bears on the other. It 
will be-understood that salmon ab ovo, up to early adolescence, 
are, in their natural abodes, exposed to very great perils, the 
chief of which may be classed as preventible. Thus, there is 
enormous loss by spawn being deposited during floods, when 
the rivers are high, in positions where, when the waters fall, 
it is destroyed by frost or drought, or trampled under foot of 
men and beast—an evil of late greatly increased by the ex- 
tension of land-drainage, which both raises the rivers higher and 
sinks them lower and more rapidly. These and sundry other 
evils effect such havoc that, according to Sir Humphry Davy’s 
estimate, each salmon, on the average, deposits 17,000 eggs, 
of which only 800 come to perfection; -and although even his 
authority on such a point is not decisive, we have nothing better. 
Then as to the destruction from various causes that takes place 
after the hatching, we may form a sufficiently clear idea from 
the fact that a fish which multiplies itself eight hundred-fold 
every year is yet in arapid decline. What the experimental 
or breeding-ponds have done in applying a remedy at this 
point is very striking. The ova deposited at Stormontfield 
were 300,000 ; the fish hatched and brought up to the migratory 
age were about 270,000: in other words, while only one in 
twenty of the eggs deposited in the natural spawning-beds are 
hatched, the proportion hatched in the artificial ponds is some- 
thing like nine in ten. And to this we must add the preservation 
of the young fish till ready for the sea, instead of being turned 
out to be devoured by myriads in the river. If the fish so bred 
could also be reared till near their full growth for the profit of 
those who had been at the cost of breeding them, we should appa- 
tently be within reach of an effective remedy. But the pecu- 
liarity of pisciculture as applied to salmon is, that, as soon as you 
have brought your progeny past the perils of birth and infancy, 
you must let them forth to the world of waters without the mil- 
lionth part of a chance that they will ever return to reward their 
early benefactors. This objection, however, would be in part re- 
movable, if it were possible to devise any system by which the 
salmon-trade could be made to act with some degree of concert, 
instead of its members striving which shall do most towards 
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the extermination of the means whereby all of them alike have 
their living. 

In speaking next of the contribution made by the breeding- 
ponds towards the natural history of the salmon, we must con- 
fess, that, trying to view impartially topics which have been as 
intolerantly debated as if they had been questions in theology, 
the results as yet have not been so decisive as might have been 
expected from carrying on, under the eye of man, operations of 
many months’ duration, which were formerly performed unob- 
served, The chief questions in dispute regarding the natural 
history of the salmon are—Ist, What is the parr? 2nd, At what 
age does the smolt emigrate? 3rd, At what age does the smolt 
return asa grilse? A narrative of the proceedings at Stormont- 
field will best show what progress has been made in the elu- 
cidation of these points. The ova were deposited in the ponds 
on the 23rd November, 1853; by the end of March, 1854, the 
fish began to issue from the eggs, and the process was entirely 
completed before the end of May, the hatching thus appearing 
to require from about 90 to 130 days. But this depends much 
on various circumstances, and especially on the temperature of 
the water. It is thus established, which indeed was not doubted, 
that the ova deposited in winter are hatched the next spring; 
and the next inquiry is, What are the fish when they are hatched? 
They were found to be parrs, without the possibility of mistake, 
It gives an unfavourable idea of the amount of candour existing 
among those who have debated this question, to find that the 
denial of the parr being the young of tlie salmon was maintained 
for so many years in the face of the facts, that where there are 
no salmon there are no parr, and vice versé; and that, where the 
salmon are artificially debarred from a river which they have 
been accustomed to ascend, the parr disappear along with them. 

The question as to the next stage of the young fish cannot 
yet be regarded as quite decided, or, if so, the decision is to the 
effect that both parties were wrong and both right. In seeking 
to ascertain whether the parr were the young of the salmon, Mr. 
Shaw discovered that the parr did not, as had been always assumed, 
descend to the sea the year after its birth, but remained two years 
in the fresh water, reckoning from the time of its leaving the egg. 
On the other hand, Mr. Young of Invershin, Sutherlandshire, 
conducted similar experiments, with the result that the parr 
took their departure at the end of the first year. The evidence 
of the ponds on this point is perplexing—one-half, as nearly as 
could be estimated, went off at one year old, and the other half at 
two years. Doubts have been raised by the partizans of both 
views, whether the artificial circumstances under which the fish 
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were reared were not such as to render the results unreliable as 
indications of what would have taken place had they been left 
to their natural state. On the one hand, it has been argued that 
the young fish were probably not sufficiently fed, else they might 
all have arrived at the migratory stage the first year; but it is 
replied, that, as they were regularly treated to ‘boiled liver 
rubbed small,’ besides their natural supplies from the surface 
and the bottom, it may be presumed that, but for that advantage, 
none of them would have developed the migratory instinct until 
the second year. Again, it is said that if the fish had been in the 
open river, subject to the influences of floods, they would have 
descended the first year; but yet again it is replied, that, if the 
fish had not been led, or almost driven out of the ponds, none of 
them would have removed until the second year. To which has 
to be added the important fact, that, though we know that some 
of the year-olds left the ponds for the river, we do not know that 
they left the river for the sea. Placed between these two sets 
of assertions, we may next ask, Had the young fish that left the 
ponds the first year the migratory dress and habits, or not? For if 
they had, their departure was obviously the regular process of 
nature. But here, too, unfortunately, the accounts are somewhat 
conflicting. On the 2nd May, 1855, when, on the one-year hypo- 
thesis, the time of migration had arrived, the fish in the ponds 
were examined by a highly-competent committee, including Lord 
Mansfield and the late Mr. James Wilson the naturalist ; and the 
decision was that they were not ready to descend. But on the 
19th of the same month there was a meeting of a portion of the 
committee, at which it was agreed that they were ready—chiefly 
on the ground that out of twelve fish killed five were, according 
to the judgment of the persons present, in a migratory condition, 
This seems rather a slender basis on which to construct a general 
conclusion, especially as Mr. Shaw had stated that he had found 
a few exceptions to his second-year theory, and as the advancing 
season gives to all kinds of fish a gayer coat, which might be 
mistaken, especially by those not disinclined to the discovery, for 
the sea-going garb of the smolt. Further, when the second year 
came round, it was found that the remaining fish had changed 
their appearance by the 26th of April, or a week earlier than the 
time when no such symptoms could be detected in the fish of 
one year old ; they were going off in shoals by the 28th of April, 
and were all gone before the 24th of May—the migration of the 
fish of two years’ old being thus finished at a period of the season 
at which the fish of one year had scarcely begun to show the 
slightest symptoms of change. This isa fact pretty strong against 
the one-year theorists; but it is liable to the doubt arising — 
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the great difference of seasons as to temperature. On the whole, 
however, the evidence, we think, tends to the conclusion that one- 
half of the young fish descend at one year, and the other half at 
two years of age; but if this opinion is rejected, the weightiest 
evidence is in favour of the two-year theory. For, while there 
are doubts in what degree the fish that left the first year exhibited 
the migratory instinct, there is none whatever that a full half of 
the fish declined all invitations to remove until the second, 
When it seemed to be ascertained that only half the fish mi- 
grated, there was a third hypothesis started, to the effect that the 
females descend the first year and the males the second, But 
this conjecture, however, was at once refuted by its appearing 
that the fish remaining for the second year consisted of both sexes, 

The third point of doubt—whether the young of the salmon, 
after descending as a smolt, ascends as a grilse that same season 
or the next—has been rather raised than laid. Of the smolts 
that left the pond the first year, between 1200 and 1300 were 
marked by cutting the second dorsal fin, and of these 22 are 
stated to have been caught as grilse that same season; of those 
that left the pond the second year, 1135 were marked by cutting 
the tail, and of these ‘ several’ are reported to have been caught 
as grilse in the course of their season. Such statements must, 
of course, reckon as something; but there are several serious 
deficiencies. in the evidence, and some very formidable facts 
opposed to it. No firm faith can be placed in the system of 
marking by cuts; as any one must acknowledge who examines 
the heaps of fish as they are tumbled from the nets, and observes 
the infinite variety of maimings, produced for the most part, it 
would appear, from encounters with marine enemies. It is not 
enough that, out of the 30,000 or 40,000 grilse caught in the Tay 
in 1855, 22 had an abscission on a certain fin, such as had been 
inflicted on 1100 of the smolts of that year, for it might perhaps 
have been possible to find, among the 40,000, 22 individuals with 
a cut on their tails similar to that which was not inflicted on 
the smolts till the next year. Nor must we overlook that on the 
Tweed and other rivers a variety of experiments by cutting had 
been going on for years, and some of the fish operated on elsewhere 
might have wandered to the Tay. If cutting were to be relied 
upon at all, it should be not a mere slice, which the teeth of a seal 
or porpoise may imitate, but something peculiar, such as the 
perforations on railway tickets. While the evidence in favour 
of the ascent being made in the same season as the descent is 
thus wanting in positiveness, there is the evidence the other way 
that, of all the smolts marked by the attachment of rings, none 
have been got as grilse the same year, and several have been got - 
second. 
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second. Of the Stormontfield smolts of the second year, descend- 
ing in spring 1856, 300 were marked by silver rings, and of 
these not one was caught. But a more positive piece of evidence 
in favour of the second season is, that in various years a great 
number of ‘Tweed smolts were marked by a silver wire fastened 
to the upper part of their tails; none of them were got as grilses 
the season they were marked, but several of them were caught as 
most indubitable grilses the next season. Still later experiments 
on the Tweed have brought out the same results. The Duke 
of Roxburghe has in his possession a fish which was marked 
as a smolt by the insertion of a peculiarly-shaped wire through 
his gills on the 14th May, 1855, and which was caught on 
July 21st of the following year as a grilse, weighing 6+ Ibs. 
To what conclusion, then, on this point do the experiments con- 
duct us? As a certainty, to this, that some at least of the smolts. 
do not ascend as grilse till next year, or fifteen months after their 
descent—as a possibility, supported by a considerable amount of 
rather loose proofs, that some of them return the /irst year, or 
three months after descent. There is, however, one fact afford- 
ing a strong presumption in favour of the.same-season theorists, 
which we put separately, because the fact, though unquestioned, 
does not amount to actual evidence. Grilses ordinarily ascend 
about three months after the smolts of that season have descended, 
or, to state it in another form, there are no grilse until the smolts 
have been some time departed. Now, if grilse have been a pre- 
ceding winter and summer in the sea, why should their ascent 
happen to be fixed as to time by the descent of the smolts, when 
we find that the adult salmon, which is the same fish one year 
older, makes its ascent indifferently in every month of the twelve? 
In passing, we must mention, without attempting to explain, 
another mystery as to the movements of the salmon, What are those 
clean salmon that run up the rivers in February and March ?— 
where have they been during the winter ?—what are they wanting 
now? They cannot be wanting to spawn, for there is no spawning 
for six months to come. ‘They cannot have spawned early in 
the preceding season, gone down, recovered, and returned—for 
Numerous experiments show that the shortest period of return is 
about three months, and it is only about three months since the 
earliest fish had begun to spawn in the river which these are now 
ascending. ‘They must, then, have passed the winter in the 
sea, Mr. Paulin, of Berwick, has a suspicion, that they have 
bred in the sea—an idea, however, which no naturalists support, 
and which almost all analogies seem to invalidate. Well, then, 
they must have passed the winter without breeding ; in which case 
we 
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we arrive at the discouraging fact that the salmon is a fish which 
does not breed every year. 

We must now add a few words as to what is known regarding 
the last stage of the salmon, by which he passes from a grilse 
into an adult, On this point a considerable variety of experi- 
ments have been made in various districts, and happily for the 
most part not with cutting, but by the attachment of rings. 
The results are—Ist. That the fish which descends as a kelt or 
spent fish in early spring returns as a salmon the same season, 
2nd. That the increase in weight varies from double to treble, 
And 3rd. An alarmingly small proportion of them ever return 
at all, of any age or of any weight. The proportion of marked 
grilse recaptured as salmon seems something like 3 or 4 per 
eent, at the utmost, a clear proof of an enormous destruction 
of salmon-life taking place otherwise than by the inventions of 
man. In the spring of 1852, to give an example, about 500 
kelts were marked with gutta-percha rings, in a pool, within a 
few yards of tide-reach, at the bottom of the river Whittader, 
which joins the Tweed immediately above Berwick. The cir- 
cumstances were somewhat unfavourable, a long drought re- 
tarding the departure of the fish, but doubtless the great majority 
of them got safely away. And they went away for ever. None 
returned ; and only three of them were ever heard of, and in 
each case under circumstances of the most distressing character. 
One of them was caught at the mouth of the Tyne, 70 miles 
to the south; another at Yarmouth, 300 miles to the south; 
and the third at Eyemouth, 10 miles to the north, the last indi- 
vidual being found in the stomach of a cod, with nothing remain- 
ing of him but his vertebral column and his gutta-percha ticket. 
These facts convey a painful idea of thejperils of the salmon’s 
marine wanderings. Compassion and indignation mingle at the 
idea of a fish of high family, gentle manners, and fastidious taste, 
leaving for ever the sweet-flowing Whittader, to compete with 
base-born bloaters at Yarmouth, or find an inglorious grave in 
the maw of a vulgar Scottish cod :— 


‘ Ah, little did thy mother think, 
That day she cradled thee, 
What lands ye were to travel owre, 
What death ye were to dee!’ 


From such facts we draw only one ‘ practical improvement,’ as 
the Scottish clergy term the best and briefest parts of their dis- 
courses—that the fact of such great multitudes perishing, when 
beyond our help, in the wide sea, is an additional reason why 
we 
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we should take the better care of them during the periods when 
they are our wards and guests. 

Passing from what we may call the artificial use of natural 
means, to the subject of legislative restrictions, it has to be 
premised that all legislation on this subject has two grand 
difficulties—the great difference in the habits of the fish of 
different rivers, putting a barrier in the way of enforcing a 
uniformity of times and modes; and the conflict of interests 
between the lower proprietors, who, speaking roundly, catch 
all the fish, and the upper proprietors, who have little more 
than the privilege of breeding and nursing them. On the first 
of these points, which is rather complicated and tedious, we 
shall say no more than that the best account is to be found in 
the late Mr. James Wilson’s article in the new edition of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica ;’ and that the following are the open 
seasons in Scotland under the existing laws: all rivers north 
of the Tweed and Solway, from the 1st of February to the 15th 
of September ; all waters flowing into the Solway Firth, from 
the 10th of March to about the 25th of September (the Solway 
waters differing slightly from each other in their time of closing), 
with a protraction for rod-fishing for various periods,—in the 
case of the Annan till the 1st of November; and the Tweed and 
its tributaries, from the 15th of February to the 15th of October, 
with three weeks more (till the 7th of November) for rod-fishing. 
Notwithstanding the attempts at subdivision and adjustment 
implied in this statement, it is felt that the process is still a very 
rough one, and that in the majority of cases the open season is 
carried too far towards winter. 

The second difficulty—the clashing of interests—is a subject 
scarcely to be touched without creating irritation, and we would 
fain pass over it lightly, did it not lie very near the root of the 
whole matter. Let the reader bear in mind, Ist, that the parts 
of a river in which salmon are caught in the greatest quantities 
are in general far removed from those in which salmon are bred 
and reared ; 2nd, that partly from the severity of the fishing at 
the foot of the rivers, but partly also from the fact that the fish 
do not much aspire to the higher reaches of the rivers till late 
in the year, comparatively few fish reach the upper proprietors 
until the season when it is illegal to kill them; and 3rd, that 
there thus being no local interest in preserving the fish where 
they are bred, they are slaughtered in inconceivable numbers 
during the months when they should be spared, in spite of the 
costly and strenuous efforts of the lower proprietors to provide a 
hired guardianship. The cry of the upper proprietors is, ‘ Let 
more fish up to us at times when it is legal to kill them, and in 
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the end it will be better for you as well as for us.’ The reply 
of the lower proprietors is, ‘ We are the rightful owners of the 
fish, because they are passing over our ground at the season 
when Nature meant them for the food of man,’ And there the 
two parties stand, upon their rights or their wrongs, the fish 
meanwhile hastening to extinction. An error somewhere is made 
but too apparent by the dismal results. Legislation aside, the 
fish belongs to whoever can catch him. A man at Galashiels 
or Innerleithen, who, during close-time, sees twenty salmon lying 
in a stream of which he is owner, has, but for the Act of Parlia- 
ment, as much right to them as his brethren below had at an 
earlier time of the year. And if it is said that there is a law of 
Nature against killing fish so conditioned, he will reply that, but 
for the all-devouring activity of his brethren lower down, he 
might have had fish in September too; and also that the lower 
brethren do not consider themselves above killing fish in the 
same condition when they come in their way. ‘The law, there- 
fore, which forbids him to touch them, is, he sees, a law to 
provide fish for the people at Berwick, and not for him. The 
grounds of the upper proprietors are turned into mere lying-in 
hospitals and nurseries ; they scarcely ever see salmon but as 
infants, as ladies in a delicate condition, and as invalids only 
‘as well as can be expected.’ They are to nurse them when 
they are young, and to heal them when they are sick, and the 
people below are to kill and sell them when they have attained 
health and stature. The upper proprietors are to take care of 
them for two years without killing them, and the lower pro- 
prietors, who can take no care of them, are to kill them before 
they have been two days, or perhaps two minutes, within their 
realms, Of course, the result is that these duties are not per- 
formed by those on whom they naturally devolve, and no other 
class can act as effective substitutes. The candle is thus being 
burned at both ends—too many fish are killed at the bottom, 
and too few are permitted to be born at the top. How is this 
wasteful process to be stopped?.. We hear of no other means 
but a little abstinence, enforced by Act of Parliament; burning 
slower now, that there may be more to consume hereafter. 

The river Tweed presents, in some respects, peculiar difficul- 
ties in adjusting the interests of the upper and lower proprietors, 
but also, in one respect, an important facility. The difficulties 
consist in‘this—that almost no Tweed fish spawn on what are at 
present the net-fishing portions of the river, comparatively few 
even on what are now the chief rod-fishings, and by tar the greater 
proportion on those upper reaches of the river which at present 
bear no marketable value at all.. Obviously, it is not easy so to 
arrange 
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arrange that a supply of fish shall be passed up during open-time 
sufficient to stock a distant and extensive range of water. One 
portion of the difficulty is quite insuperable: it is only a compa- 
ratively small proportion of the fish that seek up above Melrose, 
for instance, till the open season is far advanced; but yet the 
fact that, in spite of this natural obstacle, very much can be 
done by the removal of artificial obstacles, is clear by the marked 
effect produced upon the Tweed, even up towards Peebles, by 
one or two floods chancing to occur during the Sunday or weekly 
close-time, when the nets are withdrawn, compared with the 
effects of even the largest floods occurring on days when those 
engines are not at rest. The peculiar facility for dealing with 
the case of the Tweed is, that it is under an Act of its own, 
which can be changed without raising disputes beyond its own 
proprietary, ‘That body have lately held a meeting and a great 
debate, resulting in the upper interest carrying, though with 
difficulty, a plan of mutual concession with which they came 
prepared, and in the minority seceding and resolving to mect 
the majority in Parliament with another bill of opposite tenden- 
cies, 

Let us take the bill of the majority, and weigh against each 
other the concessions which it proposes to exact from each of the 

rties. As to the annual close-time, it is proposed that it shall be 
Snathened by a fortnight in spring, the fishing to commence on 
the 1st of March instead of the 15th of February. We have 
before us an authentic statement, showing the number of salmon 
killed by the net-fishers on the average of the last four years in 
the fortnight proposed to be lopped off the commencement of 
the open season ; and the proportion is 12 to 1000 of the whole 
season’s take, or little more than one per cent, ; in other words, 
about 100 or 120 fish, and these the smallest of the season, to 
reward the labours of 300 men, It may in fact be questioned 
whether the lower proprietors here resign anything but a loss, 
It is very different with the upper proprietors; on a majority of 
their waters the first flood after the opening of the river on the 
15th of February carries away the only fish that there is much 
chance of seeing in those regions for five months to follow. As 
to the annual close-time, therefore, it must be held that the 
new Bill takes more from the upper proprietors who promote 
it than from the lower who oppose it. 

The weekly close-time for net and rod alike is at present from 
6 on Saturday night to 2 on Monday morning between the 
beginning of the open season and the Ist of June, and thence 
from 6 on Saturday night till 6 on Monday morning till the 
end of the season. The proposal in the Bill takes from the net- 
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fishers six hours on each of the six or seven Saturdays intervening 
between the 10th of July and the 1st of September, and four hours 
on each Monday morning between the Ist of March (the new 
day of opening) and the Ist of June, on which day, under the 
present Act, the weekly close-time begins to be extended from 2 
to 6 on Monday morning. If we could venture to suggest 
another arrangement it would be to transfer a portion of the 
weekly close-time to the middle of the week, instead of having it 
lumped together on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. Our reasons 
are, that the great object of a weekly close-time is to get a 
proportion of the fish past the nets on the first two or three miles 
of river; that when, from a flood or other cause, there is a rush of 
fish during the ‘ Sunday slap,’ its present duration of thirty-two or 
thirty-six hours quite suffices for that purpose; while, if natural 
circumstances should favour the ascending fish at any other time 
of the week, the busy nets form an almost impassable barrier. 
But taking the proposed arrangement of the weekly close-time as 
we find it in the Bill, there is no doubt that this is the grand 
concession asked from the lower proprietors, and also that it is a 
very considerable concession. It is said that the hours to be 
lopped off amount, measuring by the average produce of several 
seasons, to nearly a fourth of the whole—to which it may be 
replied that, though the upper proprietors do not make any con- 
cession under the same head, they do offer other equivalents, and 
more especially that the imperative motive of the whole change 
is, that, as things stand, all are getting fewer and fewer fish 
every year, and are soon likely to get none. Take the state- 
ment of the lower proprietors as they give it, and there is still 
the reply that, if they are asked to make a temporary sacrifice of 
one-fourth, it is only to save the other three-fourths from early 
and obvious destruction. 

The clause apparently reckoned next in importance in the new 
Bill is one suppressing two kinds of nets at present in use—one 
called stell-nets, entirely belonging to the lower proprietors, and 
the other called cairn-nets, belonging chiefly to the middle and 
upper proprietors. The evil of the stell-nets is not so much in 
what they Kill as in what they frighten back ; in short, they act more 
in the way of obstruction than of destruction. Taking into account 
that though thus generally mischievous they are not particularly 
profitable; that they are only about a dozen in number; and 
that perhaps a majority of the lower proprietors have no interest, 
but the opposite, in their maintenance, the demand, we should 
think, is not likely to be very powerfully resisted. And then 
look at the guid pro quo which the same clause exacts from 
the upper proprietors, A cairn or putt is a short pier, run out 
two 
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two or three yards into the river and forming an eddy or ‘ slack- 
water’ into which fish going upwards are apt to turn aside and 
rest, especially during the nights when the river is in travelling 
condition ; and a cairn-net is a short net fastened to the outer 
end of this projection, and then allowed to swing down with the 
stream. Of these nets there are several hundreds upon the 
Tweed, and on many of the upper waters they kill a great many 
more fish than are taken with the rod. By this one concession 
the upper proprietors resign perhaps one-half of the whole fish 
that they kill. By way of addition we might venture to suggest 
that, as the clause as it stands puts down the only species of 
net which is used on the upper waters, except when poachers 
sweep the fords for spawning fish, al/ kinds of nets should be 
made illegal above a certain point, say Coldstream Bridge. 

It is proposed to make illegal the killing at any season of 
‘all red, black, foul, unclean, or unseasonable fish.’ This is 
a very wholesome proposition, but we fear not altogether prac- 
ticable. The process by which a fish passes from a clean to an 
unclean state is so gradual, afd uncleanness in a fish is so in- 
capable of strict definition, that we do not see how such a clause 
is to be worked, except indeed as to helts, which are easily dis- 
tinguishable. But even in the case of kelts there is a difficulty 
as to anglers, though not as to net-fishers ; before you return him 
to the waters you must get him ashore in order to extricate your 
hook, and as he will probably have some doubt whether your 
intentions are honourable, it will be necessary in almost every 
case that he be lifted out with a clip or landing-hook, which would 
be apt to prove fatal to the unlucky invalid. In fact, regarding 
both kelts and ‘ baggits,’ the angler’s examination as to whether 
his capture is in a legal condition must necessarily be a post 
mortem one. Indeed we have since heard that the promoters of 
the Bill, either impressed with the difficulty of applying the 
‘foul-fish ’ clause to the case of angling, or yielding to importu- 
nities, have resolved to restrict the clause to net-fishing alone, 
Be the value of it, however, what it may, its operation would 
fall almost entirely on the upper proprietors, many of whom, 
in the present wretched condition of things, kill very few fish 
except in the condition now to be protected. ‘True the lower 

roprietors have of late years been killing the spent fish, and it 
is asserted that 1500/. worth were sent last season to France; 
but speaking in the interests of the public, we cannot admit 
that the lower proprietors give up anything that is rightfully 
theirs in being made to abandon the practice of selling unwhole- 
some fish, nor, public interests aside, can it be held that they 
will suffer real loss by being made to spare fish which are unsea- 
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sonable and ought to be unsaleable, and which return to the 
fisheries in a few weeks doubled in weight and sextupled in 
rice, 

The only other clause in the Bill necessary to be mentioned is 
one which puts an end to Jeistering or spearing by night. We 
would that it had also put an end to the practice during day, an 
operation, however, which is seldom practicable in comparison, 
and which does not, like the night leistering, kill the breeding 
fish. But taken as it stands, the clause constitutes a valuable 
concession, entirely at the cost of the upper proprietors. Night 
leistering—with the glare of the pine-torches reflected from cliff, 
and wood, and water—with the yells, the laughter, and the im- 
mersions—is doubtless a most exciting sport; but it is destruc- 
tive to the fish, and just, too, at the period when they are most 
useful in the water, and most useless out of it. It is no un- 
common thing on some of the upper fisheries to kill within an 
hour on a February or November night a greater number of fish 
than had been taken with the rod during the whole season. 
Such facts show that, by this contession alone, the upper pro- 
prietors indicate a spirit which entitles them to be liberally 
dealt with by their lower brethren, or, failing that, by the 
legislature. 

From what we have stated there follows a most important 
fact, that, though the upper proprietors ask more fish to be let 
up, they do not ask leave to kill them. They do not covet fish 
for the market. So far from it, that if at present out of every 
ten fish killed on the upper waters two are got by the rod and 
eight by leister or net—the upper proprictors—who want fish 
solely for sport—are now saying by this Bill, ‘ Let us kill three 
instead of two with the rod, and we make the river in general 
a present of the remaining seven.’ As the lower proprietors, 
on the other hand, want fish for the market alone, the in- 
terests of the two classes are not so irreconcileable as is too 

- readily assumed, and this new Bill is on the whole an equitable 
compromise. 

What may be called the Berwick Bill—embodying the views of 
the lower proprietors who at the meeting were in a minority— 
is in the eyes of its authors chiefly valuable for merits of a 
negative character, its aim being mainly to keep things much 
as they are; for its more encroaching enactments are understood 
to be rather in the way of threats than with any hope of getting 
them adopted by Parliament. The proposition in effect of the 
lower proprietors for arresting the rapid decay of the fisheries 
through means of more moderate fishing, is that they should be 
allowed to fish more than before, and that their brethren, who now 
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get exceedingly little, shall hereafter get less. Another clause, 
however, of the Berwick Bill is more seriously intended, At 
present every proprietor on the Tweed above a certain amount 
has one vote in the commission—the Berwick Bill proposes that 
each proprietor shall have one or more votes in proportion to the 
amount of his rental, The effect of this would be to give to two 
or three of the lowest proprietors the whole power and manage- 
ment. It is true that in various kinds of public companies the 
voting is according to value; but in these instances, as the same rate 
of dividend is paid to all, the larger proprietors cannot injure the 
smaller ones without at the same time and to a greater extent in- 
juring themselves. Insuch a case, on the contrary, as the custody 
of ariver, one or two of the proprietors might pursue a mode 
of management which would enrich themselves and impoverish 
their neighbours, It is no answer to say that a man with a 
fishery worth 30/. a year ought not to have the same voice as a 
man with a fishery worth 300/., for the very matter of complaint 
is that the 30/7. would certainly have been more, and the 300/. 
perhaps less, if the management had been more equitable. On 
such a principle as this clause involves, the more you take 
from a man the more you would be entitled to take—the more 
he was wronged, the more he would become defenceless. ‘The 
upper proprietors complain to the lower, ‘ You stop all the fish.’ 
The lower proprietors reply, ‘ You have no right to speak, just 
because we have stopped all the fish.’ Nor will it do to say that 
certain of the upper or rod-fishing waters have of late years in- 
creased in value. That increase has arisen from a fashionable 
mania, and in spite of a great decrease in the fish; and the 
proper inference to be drawn from the fact is, how much greater 
to the owners is the value of the fish killed by rod than of those 
killed by net, and consequently by how small a concession the 
lower proprietors can purchase from the upper that co-operation 
of which they stand in such urgent need. 

There is, it appears, one clause in the Bill of the Commis- 
sioners which opens up a question even greater than the salmon 
question. That question is not, shall we preserve our fish? but 
shall we preserve our rivers? In extension of two ineffective 
clauses in the existing Act, it is proposed to prohibit the 
throwing or running into the Tweed and its tributaries of any 
noxious or polluting matters—and thereupon the manufacturers 
of Hawick, Selkirk, and Galashiels, have, we perceive, taken 
alarm, and resolved on resistance. Here, perhaps, may be seen 
the commencement of_a battle which must be fought on more 


rivers than the Tweed, sooner or later, and the sooner the better. 
The 
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The increasing size of our inland towns, and the great change 
in domestic arrangements and the system of town-drainage, 
are raising the unpleasant question whether it is necessary 
that all the rivers of the country should be transformed into 
common sewers. Hitherto our large towns have been chiefly— 
in Scotland entirely—on the coast or within tide-reach on some 
estuary or navigable river, and their drainage has gone off to 
the sea with comparatively little harm or offence, except in 
such extreme cases as London and perhaps Glasgow. But 
now the railway system, with its cheap carriage of materials, 
is enabling manufacturing towns to rise in far inland localities ; 
and such towns, sending their drainage for scores of miles down 
the rivers, will create a nuisance greater than that produced by 
towns many times their size situated within the cleansing in- 
fluences of the sea-tide. The woollen manufacturers on the 
banks of the Tweed and its tributaries now scarcely make any 
use of the wool produced on the hills overhanging their own tall 
chimneys, but bring their materials from Saxony and Australia, 
their coals from the Lothians and Northumberland, and find their 
markets over all the world : what has been done there can be done 
in other inland districts ; and we rejoice to see Hawick, Selkirk, 
and Galashiels already on their way to be Bradfords and Hali- 
faxes, But contemplate the results of having large towns fifty 
or sixty miles from the sea, with contributions from every village 
and even farmhouse, sending their whole refuse down the river 
channel through five counties! Look at what the Tweed is 
now, in contrast with what it will be at that not distant then. 
See her rolling along, beautiful and beautifying, through regions 
where every ruin is history and every glen is song, till, wheeling 
beneath the donjon keep of Norham and the battlements of 
Berwick, she sinks into the ocean as glittering and pure as when 
she broke away from her native hills. Is all this to vanish, and 
are we to have in its place a pestilential sewer? 1s that which 
now spreads health and beauty around to become an eyesore 
extending over half the breadth of Scotland? If, indeed, the 
evil could not be prevented without impeding the cheerful in- 
dustry which has sprung up among those sweet bills, there 
might be nothing for it but to sigh and submit. But Hawick 
may prosper and yet Tweed be preserved. The manufacturers 
in great towns have already been made to consume their smoke, 
and the Londoners are about to forego the use of their own 
Thames as a monster gutter; and can it be doubted that, when 
the towns on the Tweed shall be made to find the wi//, there will 
be comparatively little difficulty about the way to prevent them 
making 
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making an ignoble and pernicious use of a river which is not 
their. own, but the property of five counties and the pride of 
Two Kingdoms ? 

Though we see a hope of some good coming out of the pro- 
posed improvements in breeding and in legislation, something 
more is still required. ‘Two things, we suspect, are almost 
necessary to ensure any great amount of success. One of 
these is to interest those river proprietors situated higher up 
than the class represented by the new Tweed Bill, and who, 
though they own the greater part of the spawning-beds, will, 
even under the new proposals, have small chance of seeing 
many fish during the open season. To meet this, it has been 
propos *d to legalise rod-fishing all the year round—limiting the 
permission, we would suggest, to fly-fishing only. The chief 
objection stated is, that many breeding fish would be killed; to 
which we reply, that fish engaged in spawning will not take a 
fly, and that, supposing the change to have the effect of inducing 
the upper proprietors to preserve the spawning-beds, all the fish 
killed’ by legal rod-fishing during winter would not be a hun- 
dredth part of the number now killed by the poacher’s net and 
leister, and which would then be saved. A correspondent, whose 
opinions and interests are entirely with the lower proprietors, 
writes :—‘ The only objection to rod-fishing all the year round is 
the opportunity it gives to poachers for having salmon in their 
possession ; but were the use of boats strictly prohibited, and the 
rod-fisher to angle from the shore, the indulgence could not do 
much harm,’ Our own opinion is, that it would do much good ; 
but, if this is objected to, why not at least deal separately with 
that portion of each river situated above a certain point, and 
give some weeks more rod-fishing at the end of the season, taking 
away an equal or greater number of weeks at the commencement ? 
The kelts which now form almost the whole spring fishing on 
those upper waters would then escape; there would be a fair 
chance of fish in very tolerable condition getting up with the 
November floods; and the presence of sportsmen on the water 
at that season implies the absence of poachers. 

The most important measure of reformation, but towards which 
no step has yet been taken, is, as we think, an amalgamation of 
the fisheries on each river, or at least on the Tweed. The pre- 
sent system is a scramble—each man having a few yards of river 
bends his efforts to catch as many fish as he can, and the grand 
object of all the innumerable laws on the subject is to prevent 
his efforts from being too effective. This is a-system of very 
natural growth ; but it has now grown to be a great evil, and an 
anachronism, The extent of every man’s rights in any river are 
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long since ascertained: why should not all the owners on any 
given river form themselves into a joint-stock company, this 
man having a fourth share, and that a fortieth, and then proceed 
to fish the river in the way best for all of them, considered as 
one interest, and divide the money according to the number of 
their shares? The project has been objected to as if it neces- 
sarily meant the erection of literally one engine capable of cap- 
turing or passing at will whatever might be thought the proper 
proportion of fish to capture or to pass—a proportion which 
could be measured either by time or number. In many rivers 
there are insuperable natural difficulties in the way of erecting 
such an engine; but the substance of the proposal is simply 
that no more machinery should be used than is necessary, or 
than would be used if one man owned the whole river—and 
there is plenty of room for diversity in means between one 
engine, and one hundred doing the work which could be as well 
or better done by a dozen. One effect of such a change would 
be a great saving of expense in wages and materials, which at 
present seem to absorb, on the chief fisheries, nearly three- 
fourths of the total value of the produce; but the grand results 
would be the putting an end to wasteful strife, and making 
simple a hundred questions which are now complex, by trans- 
forming at one stroke the now contending parties from compe- 
titors into partners, 
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Art. VI.—1. Letters from Head-Quarters ; or the Realities of War 
in the Crimea, By an Officer on the Staff. With a Portrait 
of Lord Raglan, and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1856. 

2. Opening Address of Major-General Sir Richard Airey, K.C.B., 
before the Board of General Officers assembled at the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea; together with his Summing-up Address. 
1 vol. 8vo. London, 1856. 


Pee is the most important account which has yet appeared 

of the war in the Crimea, The previous narratives were 
written by individuals who had no immediate connexion with 
the Commander-in-Chief. The present work is from a member 
of the Staff, who had opportunities from his position of learning 
many particulars which could not be generally known ; and being 
a military man, well skilled in his profession, he has beer 
able to appreciate justly what he heard and saw. Numerous 
events appear under a very different aspect in his pages from 
what they had assumed before, and furnish one more to the end- 
less 
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less illustrations of the proverb of Solomon—which is not less 
true of military and political than of private transactions—* He 
that is first in his own cause seemeth just; but his neighbour 
cometh and searcheth him.’ The book itself bears the stamp of 
unvarnished truth, and we have been assured, in addition, of the 
general fidelity of the narrative by officers of every grade and in 
every variety of situation. A greater accuracy is not attainable 
in the first instance, when the author has to rely for some of his 
details upon the reports of others, which may be either exaggerated 
or misunderstood ; but the needless personalities which are scattered 
through the ‘ Letters ’ are much to be regretted, and we are glad to 
perceive, from the preface to a second edition of the work, that the 
* Staff-Officer’ himself is now of the same opinion. With this 
exception, and with some allowance for the colloquial freedom 
of familiar correspondence, the simplicity with which the writer 
has told the result of his observations renders his ‘ Letters’ no less 
agreeable than instructive; and however much the public may 
have been satiated with the oft-repeated tale, we can promise them 
that they will here find fresh materials toreward curiosity. But 
the highest value of the work is derived from the fact that it 
is an avowed defence of the heroic chief who died a martyr to 
the service of his country, and it is in this light that we shall 
principally view it. The world is still imperfectly acquainted 
with the full extent of Lord Raglan’s merits and the utter ground- 
lessness of the charges which were brought against him, and we 
rejoice to have found an opportunity, which we have long desired, 
to assist in doing justice to one of the most high-minded men 
that ever adorned the ranks of even a British nobility, and one 
of the best officers that ever upheld the fame of even a British 
army, 

There was no person living whose military training sur- 
passed that of the Commander-in-Chief of the English army in 
the East. In 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley, to whom he was then 
unknown, appointed him a member of his Staff, when he was 
preparing for his first expedition to Portugal. They met in 
Dublin at the table of the Duke of Richmond, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, without exchanging a word, and it was not till 
they joined the convoy at Cork, a few days later, that the General 
spoke to his young aide-de-camp. The great Captain could 
have little anticipated that he was to find in an officer not twenty 
years of age his favourite companion; but his insight into cha- 
racter was quick and sure, and in the brief voyage of little more 
than a fortnight, during which they studied Spanish together, they 
formed a friendship which only ceased with life. Shortly after 
they landed, an orderly came to the apartment of the aides-de- 
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camp to say that the General wanted Lord FitzRoy. A brother 
aide-de-camp, Mr. Fitzroy Stanhope, incredulous that the Com- 
mander could distinguish above all the rest an officer who was 
only not a boy, insisted that it was himself that must be meant. 
The orderly, however, was as correct in his message as Sir Arthur 
in his judgment, and the youth was employed to write a letter— 
his first service in a department which was soon to become iden- 
tified with hisname. From that hour no one was surprised when 
a summons came for Lord FitzRoy Somerset. He was employed 
by his chief on every occasion which called for trust, and young and 
frank as he was, he never even to his nearest relatives revealed a 
single fact which had been committed to his keeping. If his 
discretion won the confidence and his cheerful and kindly nature 
the affection of Sir Arthur Wellesley, there was another quality 
indispensable to gain the esteem of that illustrious commander, 
for which Lord FitzRoy was conspicuous. When the Duke was 
once asked, in after years, what sort of person he was, he replied, 
‘I will tell you in a word—he is a man who would not tell a lie 
to save his life.’ 

The post of Military Secretary became vacant in January, 1811, 
and Lord FitzRoy, who had hitherto acted as Assistant-Secretary, 
was appointed in his twenty-third year to an office which in 
many respects is the most confidential in the army. The signal 
services he rendered in this position have been recorded in the 
eloquent pages of Sir William Napier. He established a free 
intercourse with the commanders of battalions, which enabled them 
to keep up through him a direct communication with the General 
in chief. Every battalion was thus enabled to tell its own tale, 
without being exclusively dependent on the reports of superiors— 
‘a privilege which stimulated the zeal and enthusiasm of all.’ 
‘ By this method,’ continues the great historian, ‘ Lord FitzRoy ac- 
quired an exact knowledge of the moral state of each regiment, 
rendered his own office important and gracious with the army, and 
with such discretion and judgment that the military hierarchy was 
in no manner weakened ; all the daring young men were excited, 
and being unacquainted with the political difficulties of their 
General, anticipated noble triumphs, which were happily re- 
alised.’ To have conceived and executed the scheme at his early 
age was a proof of considerable insight into the natures of men, 
and great dexterity in the management of them. But the testi- 
mony is especially important when viewed in reference to the 
subsequent accusation that he was ignorant of the condition of 
his own army in the Crimea—he who in a subordinate position 
had of his own accord established a system for the purpose of 
making himself acquainted with the circumstances and —— 
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of every regiment in the Peninsula. In truth, he delighted in 
such details, and had a marvellous memory for them. He knew 
every officer by name, from the ensigns upwards ; could tell off- 
hand who had recommended them for commissions, what services 
they had performed, and what characters they bore. The common 
soldiers were the especial object of his care, and he could no more 
have rested without being informed of their state and endeavour- 
ing to remedy their privations, than he could have lived without 
breathing. 

Lord FitzRoy was sent home with the dispatch which an- 
nounced the battle of Talavera, and the Duke had intended to 
send him again after the fall of Badajoz, being anxious to obtain 
for him the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; ‘ but,’ said he, writing 
to the Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, ‘it would really 
be so inconvenient to me and to the public service to be without 
him, that I prefer to trespass upon his Royal Highness’s kind- 
ness, and to ask him as a favour to promote him.’ The date of 
this letter was April 8th, 1812, when Lord FitzRoy was not yet 
twenty-four years of age. He remained with the Duke throughout 
the Peninsular War, was present in every action, and, what with 
him was a necessary consequence, never failed to display a courage 
as cool as it was chivalrous. In all these memorable years he was 
acquainted with the plans of his illustrious master, enjoyed the 
privilege of listening to his comments, became familiarised with 
his mode of regulating the army, held the pen which recorded 
his multitudinous orders, and assisted largely in their execution. 
Those who supposed that Lord Raglan had either forgotten his 
lesson when he sailed for the Crimea, or was too reckless or indo- 
lent to put it in practice, could know little of the man. 

When the Duke went to Paris in May, 1814, to confer with 
the Allied Sovereigns, his secretary accompanied him, and the 
visit brought the friends into a still closer connexion, for it was there 
that Lord FitzRoy met, for the first time, the beautiful niece of 
his chief, Miss Wellesley Pole, and soon afterwards married her. 
On the morning of the battle of Waterloo, his wife left Brussels for 
Antwerp, at the desire of the Duke, whose instinctive prescience 
justly estimated the hazards of the coming day—a day long 
so evenly contested, that he has been often heard to say in after 
years that there were two or three periods ‘ when he thought it 
was all over with them.’ When, by his own incomparable 
generalship, the unwavering confidence with which he inspired 
the army, and the unmatchable fortitude of the troops, which 
was the consequence of their trust in him, the victory was won,* 
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Lord FitzRoy wrote a few lines in pencil to his wife to tell her 
the battle was ended and that he was safe. They were the last 
words he ever penned with his right hand. He was riding 
slowly, with the Duke and General Alava, from the bloody field, 
when a stray shot shattered his elbow. He refused to dismount, 
and continued riding till he reached the quarters of the Duke in 
the village of Waterloo. Here he was taken into the room where 
the gallant Alexander Gordon lay dying and the Prince of 
Orange lay wounded, The Prince used to recount that not a 
word announced the entrance of the new patient, nor was he con- 
scious of his presence till he heard him call out, in his usual 
tone, ‘Hallo! don’t carry away that arm till I have taken off my 
ring!’ . Not a groan, not a sigh, not a remark had been extorted 
either by the wound or the operation. The ring, which had 
occupied more of his thoughts than the pain, was the gift of his 
wife, and in the midst of his sufferings his whole consideration 
was for her. He insisted upon removing to Brussels that night, 
that he might be on the spot when she returned on the following 
morning from Antwerp, and this affectionate fortitude had nearly 
cost him his life. The blood burst from one of the vessels of 
his stump, and he would have bled to death, except for the happy 
circumstance that a medical man was in the vehicle, and kept his 
finger pressed upon the artery the whole of the journey. The 
surgeon who cut off the arm had tied a nerve in his haste, 
and the constant suffering obliged Lord FitzRoy, after his return 
to England, to undergo a second operation, which, he said, was 
more painful than the first. 

If the earliest thought of Lord FitzRoy was for his wife, the 
Duke well knew that his second would be the appreherision that 
he could no longer retain the office of Military Secretary. The 
name of Colonel Felton Harvey is associated with a noble 
instance of humane gallantry on the part of a French officer who 
was about to cut him down on the field of Salamanca, when 
perceiving that his foe had lost his right arm, he turned the up- 
lifted sword into a military salute and rode rapidly away. The 
day after the battle of Waterloo the Duke called upon Lord 
FitzRoy, and, after leaving his room, told Lady FitzRoy’s mother 
that he had appointed this Colonel Harvey to be his temporary 
Secretary. The exquisite delicacy of nominating a substitute 





Paris in July, 1815; ‘I tell them it was hard pounding on both sides, and we 
pounded the hardest. There was no maneuvring. Buonaparte kept his attacks, 


and I was to let it be decided by the troops, There are no men in Europe that 
can fight like my Spanish infantry ; none have been so tried. Besides,’ he added 
with enthusiasm, ‘my army and I know one another exactly. We have a mutual 
confidence, and are never disappointed.’—Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm, vol. ii, p. 101. 
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who had only one arm, and that the left, was no less appreciated 
by Lord FitzRoy than the intimation it was intended to convey 
was instantly understood. Upon hearing the circumstance, he 
immediately remarked that the sole thing which had weighed 
ugon his mind was the fear that the Duke would think him 
incompetent to fill his former post. 

The loss of his arm brought prominently into view a re- 
markable characteristic of Lord FitzRoy, which would speedily 
have removed any doubts which could have been entertained of 
his continued ability to perform the duties of Secretary. He 
never permitted himself to be vanquished by a difficulty which 
it was possible to overcome. ‘The morning after the amputation 
he began to practise writing with his left hand, and shortly be- 
came the same unusually rapid penman which he had been 
before. Nay, what is a striking example of the power of per- 
severance, he wrote better with his left hand than he had ever 
done with his right, and in a character so free and flowing that 
mo one could have suspected his loss, He practised all other 
kinds of manipulation with equal success. He had no sooner 
got back to England than he refused to allow a groom to accom- 
pany him as usual in his rides, because, he said, he must learn 
to open the gates for himself. He was an expert carver, and 
liked to perform the office, a skilful driver, and a singularly 
dexterous shuffler and dealer of cards. He was fond of sport, 
carried a double-barrelled gun, and was such an excellent phea- 
sant-shot that his performances excited admiration even in the 
covers of Norfolk. His aim at a partridge was not so deadly, 
but he fully rivalled the average of sportsmen. There was only 
one thing which baffled him, which was to tie his cravat. He 
could make no use of the small fragment which remained of his 
second arm, except that he tucked the reins under it in driving 
when he wanted to use his whip, and in riding when he took off 
his hat to acquaintances, or returned a salute at a review. Yet 
those who lived with him invariably forgot that he was one- 
handed, and those who knew him less intimately used constantly 
to imagine, from seeing the facility with which he did every thing, 
that it was his right arm which remained. These particulars 
are worthy to be recorded, not only because they are interesting 
traits in themselves, but still more for the encouragement they 
may afford to persons who meet with the same or a kindred mis- 
fortune. There is a plastic power in Nature which enables an 
indomitable will to accomplish results which would otherwise seem 
to inferior minds too far beyond their reach to be worth an effort. 

Lord FitzRoy on his recovery went to Paris as Secretary to the 
Embassy, in which capacity he remained til] the army of occu- 
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pation was withdrawn at the end of 1818, when the Duke, 
returning to England, was made Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, and restored his friend to his old functions. They never 
separated again. In all the’journeys of the Duke abroad, in his 
embassy to the Congress of Verona in 1822, and to St. Peters- 
burgh in 1826, he was accompanied by Lord FitzRoy. ‘You 
are aware,’ he wrote to the Duke of Beaufort from Brussels, the 
day after the battle of Waterloo, ‘how useful your brother has 
always been to me, and how much I shall feel the want of his 
assistance, and what a regard and affection | feel for him.’ This 
need for Lord FitzRoy’s assistance increased with years, and 
though the secretary was the most modest of men, he could not 
remain insensible to the fact. Notwithstanding that he had no 
fortune to bequeath his family, for his father had only left his 
younger children annuities which fell with their lives, he pre- 
ferred to remain in a subordinate position, out of devotion to 
his chief, to accepting high and lucrative situations which 
would have removed him to a distance. Whether it was in 
1845, on the morning on which he was offered the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, we are not quite sure, but it was 
either on that or a similar occasion, that a common friend, who 
was in the entire confidence of both, called at Apsley House, 
‘Have you seen Lord FitzRoy? the Duke instantly asked, with 
a look and tone of unusual anxiety. When he was answered, 
‘No,’ he related what had occurred, said he had not expressed 
an opinion, but had only begged for a speedy decision; and 
added, ‘ What do you think he will do?’ ‘He will never leave 
you, I am sure,’ was the reply. The Duke having mused for 
some time, as was his habit when anything pressed upon his 
mind, rejoined, ‘I don’t know ; it is a high appointment, and one 
of difficulty; he may think it his duty to go.’ The friend 
returned in the evening, and found the countenance of the Duke 
lit up with pleasure as he called out joyfully, ‘Well, he has 
refused,’ and proceeded to confess that he was at a loss to tell how 
he should have got on without him. They were both simple men, 
whose words were to be construed strictly; and when Lord 
FitzRoy, who was well aware of the full force of a phrase which 
in some people’s mouths would have meant little or nothing, 
was told what had passed, the tears started into his eyes. The 
apprehension of the one lest the offer should be accepted, and 
the instant rejection of it by the other, was with each the instinct 
of a generous attachment. There never had been a time with 
Lord FitzRoy when his affections did not prevail over his am- 
bition. Having risen above an elder brother at Westminster, he 
was so distressed at this inverted order of things that he went to 
his 
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his master and begged and obtained, as a particular favour, that 
years might take the precedence of merit. 

The death of his beloved chief deprived Lord FitzRoy of the 
grand object of his life. Nor was it the least trial of that period 
a his appointment.40 be Master-General of the Ordnance, 
with the title of Lord Raglan, severed his connexion with the 
army. But it was a fortunate arrangement for the country. His 
new department stood in especial need of .a strong will and an 
able head, and it was entirely owing to his strenuous exertions, 
and the immense reforms he effected, that the artillery was found 
to be as efficient as it proved on the outbreak of the war. The 
credit of these changes has sometimes been given to other per- 
sons, and such assertions were received by Lord Raglan with his 
usual silence. He was satisfied if the good was accomplished, 
and never appeared to feel the least concern as to whose account 
it was set down, In the summer of 1853 a circumstance occurred 
in connexion with his department, which it might not be worth 
while to record, except for the subsequent accusations which 
were brought against him of neglecting his men in the Crimea, 
A review took place at Woolwich for the King of Hanover, and 
the arm of a gunner was shot off. The Master-General was 
then harassed by an amount of business which was hardly cre- 
dible, but none of his business received more particular and 
unremitting attention than the case of this gallant fellow, who 
bore his sufferings precisely as his chief had endured his own 
misfortune at Waterloo, Lord Raglan secured him an ample 
provision, visited and consoled him, and, what especially shows 
the minute and active sympathy he evinced on such occasions, 
had a knife and fork made for him of a peculiar construction, 
and contrived to snatch time from his overwhelming occupations 
to superintend its manufacture. A pervading habit can only be 
demonstrated by individual examples, and the less momentous 
the occasion the more the restless philanthropy he displayed 
proves the tenderness of his heart. Those who enjoyed his inti- 
macy can testify to the fact that he let slip no opportunity of 
promoting the comfort of his men. Though oppressed with 
grief at the funeral of the Duke, he was yet vexed at the number 
of hours the ‘artillery would remain on duty without food, and 
he contrived that a hot meal should be got ready for them 
before starting, and a second await their return. No other 
soldiers, we believe, were the subjects that day of a similar care. 
Instances like these of his considerate forethought might be 
multiplied without end, for his entire life was a continuous series 
of kindly actions to those beneath him. It was now and then 
imagined by those who did not know how resolute he could be 
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where determination was required, that his nature must be too 
compassionate for positions which required sternness of purpose ; 
and till December, 1854, he might have adopted, without the 
alteration of a word, the noble language of Burke: ‘ Let me 
take to myself some degree of honest*pride on the nature 
of the charges that are against me. It is not said that in 
the long period of my service I have, in a single instance, 
sacrificed the slightest of your interests to my ambition or to 
my fortune. It is not alleged that, to gratify any anger or 
revenge of my own, or of my party, I have had a share in 
wronging or oppressing any description of men, or any one man 
in any description, No! the charges against me are all of one 
kind, that I have pushed the principles of general justice and 
benevolence too far ; farther than a cautious policy would warrant, 
and farther than the opinions of many would go along with me. 
In every accident which may happen through life, in pain, in 
sorrow, in depression or dimeont will call to mind this accu- 
sation and be comforted.’ This comfort he was doomed to want 
at the exact time when he was spending himself, beyond all 
former example, in sustaining the honour of his country, and 
attempting to relieve the distresses of his troops. 

When the war broke out he had surmounted the difficulties at 
the Ordnance, He liked and thoroughly appreciated his coad- 
jutors in the department, had got deeply interested in his em- 
ployment, as all do in everything to which they heartily apply 
themselves, and to add to his contentment, was for the first time 
in his career receiving a salary which could enable him to lay by 
something for his family, The same predominating affection, 
which in defiance of self-interest retained him at the side of the 
Duke, would have prevented him, if he had consulted his own 
feelings, from entertaining the notion of separating from those 
whom he loved far dearer than his life, to engage, in his sixty- 
sixth year, in a distant and most hazardous service. But he 
yielded to the inflexible law which governed him always—the 
only law which the Duke supposed could ever influence his 
conduct—the law of duty. He was told that no other officer 
could command in the field who would possess in an equal degree 
the confidence of the Government, the army, and the country. 
This he himself must have known was the truth, and being 
incapable of affectation he stifled at once all his private emotions, 
and obeyed the call with alacrity. Though he made no con- 
dition, nor even intimated a wish, he was promised that he 
should be retained in his post at the Ordnance, and that the 
business should be conducted during his absence by his excel- 
lent assistant Sir Hew Ross, who should act under his direc- 
tions. 
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tions. The promise was forgotten, and when the office was 
abolished no communication was made to him beyond the formal 
notice that ‘his services would be no longer required.’ The 
Duke had repeatedly and emphatically declared that the amal- 
gamation of the Ordnance with the Horse Guards would be 
most detrimental to the army, and it was one of the points 
about which he continued anxious to the close of his life. As 
a question of public policy, Lord Raglan, who shared the 
opinions of his illustrious master, would have regretted the step, 
but the mode of effecting the measure, and the manner in which 
the announcement was made to him, wounded him more than 
any other occurrence, which was personal to himself, during 
the whole of the war. With a burthen of responsibility, labour, 
and difficulties, greater even than the load of obloquy which was 
heaped upon him, he needed every support which could be 
given to him, and every consideration which could be shown, 
Such a slight would not have been offered him in the hour of 
rejoicing after the victory of the Alma, and he felt it deeply 
because he understood its import. 

Notwithstanding his age at the period when he assumed the 
command of the army in the East, none of his vigour had abated. 
He was constantly at his desk for an hour or two before break fast, 
went to his office at eleven or twelve, remained there till seven, 
and again resumed his pen for some hours at night. He wrote 
with the same facility that other people talked, and it seemed 
to cost him as little effort. He had the happy faculty of for- 
getting his business in the brief intervals of rest, and, to judge 
from his buoyant spirits and the readiness with which he entered 
into the topics and pursuits of those about him, it would have 
been supposed that he was without an official care. Whether 
it was native temperament, or mental resolution, or a mixture of 
both, his settled habit was to oppose worry and difficulties by 
patience and cheerfulness, His ordinary occupations were 
sedentary, but it was a singular circumstance that these long 
periods of forced inactivity did not diminish his surprising power 
of enduring physical exertion. A little while before he sailed, 
when he had not been on horseback for six months, he rode 
thirty miles at a gallop, and thoroughly knocked up his com- 
panions who had been hunting every day. It was the same when 
he was on foot. ‘ You have no idea how charming Lord Raglan 
is,’ a friend wrote from a house where he was shooting, the last 
year he was in England: ‘he is as young as any of us, up to all 
our walking and fun, and the marvel amongst us.’ 

The highest honour, the soundest judgment, the greatest good- 
nature, a peculiar aptitude for business, make a rare combination, 
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and there are certain offices which the man who possesses such 
qualities is sure to be incessantly asked to discharge—those of exe- 
cutor, guardian, and trustee. Lord Raglan as a consequence ful- 
filled these functions for an incredible number of persons. Before 
he left England he arranged the papers belonging to the whole of 
the trusts in perfect order, and placed each packet in a separate 
‘drawer. He wrote a letter to be given to his wife in case he fell, 
expressive of his deep attachment to herself and their children— 
such words in fact as he would have wished to utter with his 
dying breath if he had been permitted to end his days in the 
bosom of his family. Other worldly affairs he had none. He 
had not a debt of any description, not a pardon to ask, or an 
enemy to forgive. His worst personal care proceeded from the 
affections he ‘entertained and raised; for he left a daughter ill 
of a fever produced by. ‘grief at his approaching departure 
upon an edition which gave so much more reason for fear 
that he would fall than for hope that he would survive. But 
these are sorrows ‘incident to a soldier’s lot, and, though itis 
not for others to forget them, he himself bore them as secretly as 
he felt them acutely. 

It is not our intention to write the history of the Crimean cam- 
paign. Ho ot has long ago assigned the task to the brilliant 
author of ‘ Eothen,’ and we have as little wish to anticipate as 
we have ability to compete with him. His extraordinary powers 
of narrative, his nice observation, his fidelity to truth, his mili- 
tary enthusiasm, his presence during a considerable portion of 

-the war, his acquaintance with the prominent actors in the scene 
—these and other qualities, which could hardly have been 
expected to meet in the same person, must make his work a 
model of its kind. The matter and the style will be worthy of 
each other, and we cannot but hail it as a fortunate circumstance 
that the tale should be told for posterity by so accomplished a 
writer and so honourable a man. In the mean while our task 
will be limited to setting forth, with the aid of the work of the 
‘Stafl-Officer’ and the documents in our possession, the prin- 
cipal parts of Lord Raglan’s conduct, and especially those which 
have been most perverted or misunderstood. 

The resolution to attack the Crimea was taken on the 18th of 
July. A despatch was received from the English Government 
two days previously prohibiting a farther advance into Bulgaria, 
and expressing a conviction that a secure peace could not be 
obtained without the overthrow of the fortress of Sebastopol, and 
the destruction of the fleet within its harbour. Nothing was to 
prevent the expedition except insuperable impediments, such as 


the want of preparation by the Allies, or the possession by _ 
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of a greatly superior force in the Crimea. Even this discretion, 
small as it was, was accompanied by an expression of the regret 
the Government would feel if an attack from which such important 
consequences were anticipated should be any longer delayed. 
The Emperor of the French acquiesced in these views, and a 
council of war, which was attended by Lord Raglan and Marshal 
St. Arnaud, as well as by the four Admirals—Dundas, Lyons, 
Hamelin, and Bruat—came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
attempt should be made to fulfil the wishes of the authorities at 
home. In communicating this determination to his Govern- 
ment, Lord Raglan informed them that it was taken more in 
deference to their earnest desire than from any intelligence which 
could be obtained of the strength of the garrison in Sebastopol, 
or of the Russian forces in the field. Every effort to get this 
all-important information had failed, and the expedition was like 
playing a card at whist, uncertain whether the higher number 
was not in the adversary’s hand. The English Government 
accepted the hazard, and Lord Raglan submitted to the tremen- 
dous task of guiding the army through the unknown dangers. 
The decision once arrived at, Lord Raglan adhered to it with his 
usual intrepidity. While the preparations were making, cholera 
increased to a frightful extent in each of the camps and fleets, 
while, according to the ‘ Staff-Officer,’ the mere advance into the 
Dobrudscha disabled from eight to ten thousand of our allies. The 


‘English Commander, who had been asked to allow his troops to 


take part in the movement, anticipated the consequences, and 


‘-refused his concurrence. Many of the French Generals, who 


enjoyed the confidence of their army, coupling the losses and the 
sickness with the ample notice which the Russians had received 
through the press of the grand object of our desires, were strongly 


opposed to persevering in the expedition to the Crimea, and 


freely expressed their dissent. Lord Kaglan, who had counted 
the cost at the commencement, never wavered for an instant. The 
new incidents were not in favour of the Allies, but neither did he 
consider them of that insuperable nature that they should put an 
end to a plan, at the moment of execution, which had been de- 
liberately concerted, prepared with an immensity of trouble 
and expense, and the abandonment of which would reduce the 
army to inaction for the remainder of the year, and raise a storm 
of indignation in England and France. 

On the 8th of September, while the entire convoy were plough- 
ing their way to the coast of the Crimea, another incident occurred 
to test the firmness of the English Commander-in-Chief. Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud desired a conference on board the ‘ Ville de 
Paris ; and as Lord Raglan could not ascend the vessel at sea 
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with his left hand—a manceuvre however which, difficult as it 
was, he would under favourable circumstances insist on perform- 
ing—Admiral Dundas went alone. The Marshal, speechless 
with the agony of his mortal disease, pointed feebly to an un- 
signed paper, which represented that the season was too far 
advanced for the siege, that it would be dangerous to disembark 
at the northern side of Sebastopol, where they were doubtless 
expected, and that it would be more expedient to proceed to 
Theodosia, some seventy miles to the south, and lie by for the 
winter. Lord Raglan refused to entertain the proposition; but 
while at Varna he had ascertained that a considerable force was 
stationed on the banks of the Katcha, the place of landing agreed 
on, and he resolved several days before starting that on reaching 
the Crimea he would invite St. Arnaud to consider whether they 
should not direct their course to Eupatoria, and endeavour to 
gain the shore at this point, which he rightly suspected would be 
unguarded by the enemy. He now reconnoitred the coast, and 
to his influence on his return in persuading the French Marshal 
to keep clear of the Katcha, General Canrobert ascribed the 
signal success of the disembarkation. Not a man was lost. 

There were three great stages in the campaign which were 
distinctly present to the mind of Lord Raglan—to effect a landing, 
to defeat the Russians in the field, and to capture Sebastopol— 
all most arduous operations, and all rendered doubly anxious 
by the entire uncertainty of the extent of the obstacles they 
would encounter. The facility with which, through the general- 
ship of Lord Raglan, the troops got on shore, has prevented the 
peril from being duly appreciated. The French line-of-battle 
ships were crowded with troops and could not fire a shot. The 
defence of the convoy was principally left to the English fleet, 
which thus afforded such a tempting opportunity to the enemy, 
that Admiral Dundas repeatedly exclaimed, ‘If the Russians 
have the spirit of mosquitoes, they will now leave their harbour 
and try the issue.’ While the ships assailed the Allies by sea, 
Prince Menschikoff would have opposed the landing from the 
shore; and though our object might have been ultimately 
attained, the loss of necessity must have been great. The adop- 
tion of Lord Raglan’s plan enabled a sufficient force to establish 
itself on the coast before the enemy could come up, and, if 
the Russians ever meditated an attack, they were compelled to 
abandon it. 

‘The English Commander was confident from the outset that 
this difficulty would be surmounted. The subsequent movements 
he had previously explained would be limited by the condition 
of the armies. The allied forces which landed in the cine 
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would have required 28,000 beasts of transport to enable them to 
proceed into the interior, and they were only possessed of a few 
hundreds. They could not, therefore, go far from their ships, upon 
which they were dependent for their ammunition and food. In 
the advance to the Alma it was an additional hazard to the English 
that they had to separate from the fleet, while the march of the 
French was by the shore. ‘The sea in addition covered one of 
their flanks and our army the other, while our own flank at the 
land end of the line was completely exposed. The Russians, 
believing that the precipitous nature of the ground protected their 
left, had concentrated the larger part of*their strength on their 
centre and on their right, and especially the last, which they 
feared would be turned. Left, right, and centre were all carried, 
but the right, which fell to our share, is admitted to have pre- 
sented the greatest difficulties, and afforded the greatest glory to 
the victors. ‘The whole position of the enemy was formidable in 
the extreme; and while Sir John Burgoyne pronounced that he 
had never seen one so gallantly carried during the Peninsular 
war, with the exception of Salamanca, Lord Raglan declared that 
he had never been under so heavy a fire, unless perhaps at Water- 
loo. He rode, indeed, on the 20th of September at the Alma 
through a continuous shower of balls, and his deportment on these 
occasions is worthy of notice. At the commencement of the 
action a cannon-shot all but touched his back, and the ‘ Staff- 
Officer’ relates that he took no more notice than if he had been 
atareview. He never got excited in voice or manner, nor, in 
spite of his sensitive humanity, allowed his attention to be dis- 
tracted by the slaughter from the business of the hour. Those 
who had a personal acquaintance with him remarked that he 
appeared the same as in private life—just as composed, just as 
attentive to every little detail, and just as ready to talk in any 
vacant minute upon any subject which arose. His mind was cast 
in the most heroic mould, and he rode on horseback through the 
storm of shot with the same complacent feelings that he would 
have sat at his domestic hearth in his easy chair. His calm eye, 
ranging through the field, was quick in detecting what was going 
on, and the skill with which in the heat of the action he placed 
some guns at the Alma had a material share in deciding the day. 
It was characteristic of him, that, having passed unconcerned 
through the battle, he looked disconcerted at the vociferous cheer- 
ing he received from the men when the victory was won, for he 
was singularly shy, and his modest nature was abashed by such 

stirring tributes. 
The English infantry had suffered too much to engage in the 
pursuit, and Lord Raglan in vain endeavoured to prevail on 
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Marshal St: Arnaud to unite our cavalry anda part of our artillery 
with the large portion of his troops which had not been into 
action, and follow upon the heels of the flying enemy. The 
French repented their apathy when the Russians were out of 
reach. Lord Raglan remained till a late hour taking measures 
for the comfort of the wounded, whose ‘ piteous cries for water’ 
are said by the ‘Staff-Officer’ to have been heartrending. Many 
of the soldiers perambulated the field of battle the whole of the 
night, supplying the sufferers with drink from their canteens. 
The writer of the ‘ Letters’ went the following morning on the 
same errand, and on his offering the last drop of his brandy-and- 
water to a man whose leg was dreadfully shattered with grape- 
shot, the hero replied, ‘Oh, Sir, if you would give it to that poor 
chap there! he has been very bad all night; he is shot through 
the chest ; may be a drink would make him easier.’ A precisely 
similar action in Sir Philip Sidney has done more to keep 
his name before the world, and to endear it to posterity, than 
all the other incidents of his life; and it is no less consola- 
tory than affecting to find that what has always been considered 
one of the noblest instances of generous self-denial upon record, 
should be repeated by a common soldier, who, hopeless of fame, 
could have no other motive than that fine humanity which 
made him feel the sufferings of a fellow-being more keenly than 
his. own, 

The works of the enemy commanded the mouth of the river 
Belbec—the only point at which the materials for the siege could 
be landed on the north. This necessitated the flank march to 
get round to the south, where safe communication could be kept 
up with the sea, Balaklava secured, Lord Raglan reconnoitered 
Sebastopol, and came to the conclusion that it could not be 
assaulted with a reasonable prospect of success until the fire of 
the Russian batteries was reduced.* The question has sometimes 
been mooted whether this decision was correct, though we are 
not aware that it has been questioned hy any competent authority. 
The English Commander-in-chief had certainly shown himself 
sufficiently adventurous. He had persevered, with unshaken 
nerve, in the perilous expedition, when he was invited to abandon 
it; he had resisted the vacillating timidity which at the last 
moment would have conducted the armies to a distant point of 





* The order in which the armies came up put our troops on the left, and Lord 
om has been much blamed for yielding this post to the French, and removing 
to the right, which was the farthest from the sea and the nearest to the enemy. 
But he had strategical reasons for the course he adopted, which, though they 
eannot with propriety be stated now, were proved by subsequent events to have 
been perfectly just, as will be admitted by everybody when the entire history 
of the siege is known. 
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the Crimea, and evaded the enemy they went pledged to attack; he 
had boldly assailed a position at the Alma which seemed nearly 
impregnable ; and he had urged and led the flank march, which 
was a movement as bold as it was happily prosperous.. He 
seems to have possessed in a particular degree the faculty which 
distinguishes between the difficult and the impossible, and, if bis 
opinion is correctly stated, there is every presumption that it 
was well founded, He had ascertained that the Russians could 
oppose to him a garrison of 35,000 men, besides the covering 
army ; the ships in the harbour would have done frightful execu- 
tion, and the Jand defences were far less contemptible than had 
been imagined. Procrastination, it is true, was of immense 
advantage to the defence as well as to the attack; but if there 
was a strong probability of failure at the outset, with an equally 
strong probability of ultimate success, the only rational course 
for the Allies was to persevere till they found themselves superior 
to the enemy. - 

The English broke ground on the night of the 7th of October, 
the French on the night of the 9th. On the morning of the 17th 
the fire opened, and it was intended that it should be followed 
by a general assault. The English batteries made a great 
impression on the Russian works and suffered little in return. 
Lord Raglan was prepared to fall upon the place, and sent to 
invite the simultaneous advance of the French. The day had 
gone less, prosperously with them. The parapets of their 
trenches had not been made of sufficient solidity ; their guns 
were not of the proper calibre. ‘The explosion in the morning of 
their principal magazine had gone far to paralyse their efforts, 
and, instead of reducing the fire of the enemy and ruining their 
defences, it was their own which were overcome. The assault 
was postponed in consequence ; and though another day was 
subsequently fixed for the operation, Lord Raglan perceived that 
the grand opportunity had been Jost, and he made up his mind 
to the possibility of a severe and protracted contest. 

In everything which depended upon himself the calculations 
of the. English Commander-in-chief had been fulfilled. The 
line. occupied by the allied troops extended for upwards of 
fifteen miles. ‘To protect the whole of this vast circuit and to 
carry on the siege, not only demanded the entire strength of the 
army, but required that it should be overtasked. There were 
many things which were proper to be done if there had been 
the force to do them, but the less was obliged to be neglected 
for the greater. It was desirable to occupy Kertch, and Admiral 
Dundas. volunteered after the battle of the Alma to seize the 
place with the assistance of two thousand soldiers, but neither 
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the French nor the English could spare a man, It was desirable 
to construct more efficient defences on many parts of the line, 
but the siege must have languished the while, and the chance 
have been lost of reducing the fortress before it grew too 
strong. It might have been desirable to detach several thousand 
men to make a substantial road against the coming winter, but 
in the interim Sebastopol would have been rendered impregnable. 
The true policy, since it was imperative to select, was to con- 
centrate the force on the third great object of the expedition— 
the capture of the town and the fleet—and obviate the need to 
winter in the Crimea at all. This was the plan which Lord 
Raglan pursued; and if the fire of our allies had proved as 
effective as our own, there is every reason to believe that the 
result would have been attained. What would the country have 
said if he had left Sebastopol to itself, and employed the time 
in entrenching his camp and making a road ? 

While the Allies were preparing for a second bombardment, 
immense reinforcements were rapidly advancing to the assistance 
of the enemy. The effects were felt in the action of Balaklava 
on the 25th of October, and in the mighty battle of Inkermann 
on the 5th of November. Sir De Lacy Evans had several times 
pointed out the policy of strengthening the latter position; and 
while his chief obtained from General Canrobert a promise, 
which he delayed too long to perform, to send a division to 
our support, Sir John Burgoyne carried the principal French 
engineer, General Bizot, to the spot, that he might satisfy himself 
by personal inspection of the necessities of the case. There can 
be no stronger evidence of the impossibility in which Lord 
Raglan found himself of supplying all the requirements suggested 
by his military prudence, The battle of Inkermann might be 
described in the same terms as the Duke of Wellington employed 
to describe the battle of Waterloo. The English positions were 
attacked, and the soldiers held them with unsurpassable gallantry ; 
but the narrative of the ‘Staff-Officer’ will undeceive those who 
have imagined that generalship had no concern in the result of 
that glorious day. Lord Raglan assigned each brigade its place, 
and by the desire of General Canrobert he even directed the 
French troops as they arrived. An unhappy incident, which 
lost our front ranks a support that might have earlier converted 
a balanced contest into victory, yet served to show the justness 
of his discernment, Sir George Cathcart, whose division he 
had placed in reserve, sent to beg permission to enter a ravine 
where he hoped to take the Russians in flank. Lord Raglan 
divined the danger, and steadily refused. The movement was 
made before the reply was received, the troops were mowed 
down 
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down by the murderous fire which was opened on them, and 
their distinguished leader, one of the ablest officers in the 
British service, was among the slain. Ata later period Lord 
Raglan ordered a couple of siege-guns to be placed where 
they could command the battery which was decimating our 
troops. He was told it was impossible. ‘I don’t like that word 
impossible,’ he said, addressing himself to another officer, Major 
Adye, who immediately undertook the task. The guns were 
brought with exceeding difficulty, the Russians concentrated 
their fire on the point, and Lord Raglan remained for some time 
in the midst of the slaughter to keep up the courage of the men. 
Under the skilful command of Colonel Dickson the guns quickly 
began to get the mastery over the hostile battery, and as at the 
Alma had an immense effect in turning the doubtful day. Again, 
as at the Alma, Lord Raglan eagerly urged the French Com- 
mander-in-chief to employ his fresh troops in converting the 
retreat into a rout, again the opportunity was lost, and again the 
error was acknowledged when it was too late. 

The ‘ Staff-Officer’ signalises the placid bravery of Lord 
Raglan amid the iron tempest of Inkermann, as he sat on horse- 
back straining his eyes into the mist, or slowly rode from post to 
post. But there is a courage far higher and rarer than that which 
faces undaunted the bullet and the sword—the courage which 
takes a daring resolution, and which stands firm as the Monu- 
ment when minds less robust are shaken with alarm —the 
courage, in short, of the great general, and not of the fighting 
soldier. This intrepidity was now displayed by Lord Raglan. 
He surmised that on the morning of the 6th the shattered regi- 
ments of the Russians returning to Sebastopol would spread a 
panic among the garrison. To complete it he proposed that a 
fire should be opened from the whole line of our trenches, and 
that the assault, which, previous to the action, had been fixed for 
the 7th, should take place while the alarm of the enemy was at 
its height. Timidity of tactics was the fatal defect of the French 
commander, and he insisted that the Allies must await reinforce- 
ments, and remain in the interim on the defensive. There were 
other generals who were either for embarking the army—a step 
impossible if it had been politic—or else for abandoning the 
advanced works, and taking up a more contracted position, Lord 
Raglan foresaw, as Sir Richard Airey has explained in his mas- 
terly defence before the Chelsea Board, all that it would cost to 
hold his ground—conflicts by day and night, incessant suffering 
from toil and climate—but he equally saw, on the other hand, 
that retreat was destruction, that our siege-guns would be lost, 
that the enemy would advance to the high ground we had aban- 
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doned, that they would push forward with a converging and irre- 
sistible fire upon the French at Kamiesch and upon the British 
encaged in the little basin of Balaklava, till there would have 
been no other choice than to die or surrender. With an unfet- 
tered discretion he would have trusted his soldiers to complete 
the business on which they came, and have retired triumphant. 
But since his opinion had been overruled, it became unavoid- 
able that they should winter on the ridge, and, relaxing the 
labours of the siege, they turned their attention for a while to 
completing the field-works which were now essential to secure 
the Allies from the increasing force which hemmed them in. 
Before it was decided to linger on in the Crimea—while yet it 
was only a possibility, in consequence of the failure of the 
French bombardment and the uncertainty when they would gain 
the ascendency—Lord Raglan wrote, on the 23rd of October, to 
his Government, to inform them that the climate in winter was 
most severe, that every precaution was necessary for the bare 
preservation of life, that his troops could not remain under 
canvas even with the aid of great and constant fires, and that, so 
far from being possessed of this alleviating resource, there was 
barely sufficient fuel to cook the food. This representation, it 
*s known, did not produce the effect which might have been 
expected. No sooner was the final determination taken to 
remain before Sebastopol, than, without. waiting for supplies 
from England, Sir Richard Airey sent in every direction to 
collect materials for building huts. The bad weather set in on 
the 10th of November, The tempest which swept away the 
tents, and wrecked the ‘Prince’ with the winter-clothing for 
the army, occurred on the 14th; and on the 16th Colonel 
Wetherall was, by the order of Lord Raglan, on his way to 
Constantinople to purchase everything which could supply the 
loss, Not an emergency arose but he took his measures with 
equal rapidity, and no more patriotic.wish could have been 
formed than that all who were responsible for the enterprise and 
for the welfare of the troops should have acted like himself. 
Now occurred the circumstance which aggravated every evil, 
and for some time neutralised in a great degree the beneficial 
effects of the previous precautions. The transport broke down. 
The huts, the food, the comforts collected at Balaklava could no 
longer be conveyed to the front, and the men encamped but a few 
miles distance languished for the want of supplies which could 
not be dragged across the intervening morass. The English 
army is formed for stationary service in the colonies or at home. 
Resting always upon some centre of supply, it does not require 
a commissariat or transport corps during peace; and there has 
never 
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never been a period in our history in which Parliament in its 
economy has thought fit to keep it prepared for foreign war. 
The inertness of the Government in organising a force which 
could not, with any exertion, have been perfected at the com- 
mencement, may be inferred from the severe judgment of the 
greatest military authority living, Sir William Napier, ‘that the 
army was consigned by vain-glorious, incapable Ministers to 
misery and death with a self-laudation sickening to the souls of 
honest men.’ It is enough for us to say that the Commissary- 
General was not provided with the staff which ought to have 
been collected in England for his special use, and that, contrary 
to the rules of the service, he had long to borrow a large 
portion of his assistants from the Commander-in-chief.* Limited 
in numbers, and without experience in their duties, they had to 
perform a more arduous task than was ever before imposed on 
their department. In former instances the country in which the 
war was carried on had furnished the necessary transport. The 
Crimea furnished nothing. Confined within the narrow lines 
which the army had thrown up for its protection, invested so 
closely by the Russians that to advance beyond the allied entrench- 
ments was death, the only resource which the soldiers could 
derive from their patch of territory were the few roots of the 
cleared brushwood which they laboriously dug from the un- 
grateful soil. Horses and carts had to be gathered together in 
distant countries and brought over by sea. The operation, rela- 
tively to the extent of their wants, was. slow at best; and the 
conveyances when collected did not perform the work which 
was expected of them, because the track became impassable for 
vehicles, and beasts cannot carry as much as they can draw. In 
spite of his reasonable expectation that the French fire would 
rival our own, and Sebastopol be captured before the winter set 
in, Lord Raglan would have been responsible for the state of 
the road if it had been possible to anticipate to what a miserable 
swamp it would turn, or, anticipating it, if it had been possible 
to guard against the evil. He was unable to do either. Though 
he asserted that, had he received the reinforcements of which he 
stood in such imperious need, he should, with the military 
caution which leaves nothing to fortune that can be secured by 
prudence, have probably perfected the communication with the 
harbour, there was not one single person in the camp who sur- 
mised the full extent of the coming evil. Nor had he a man, 
as. we have already shown, to devote to the purpose. The com- 





* It can be hardly necessary to state that the General who commands in the field 
has no more to do with providing and organising the staff of the commissariat 
than with recruiting men for a regiment. ete 
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missioners sent out to the Crimea by the Government to inquire 
into the cause of the disasters pronounced a complete acquittal 
on the point, Even hired Jabour, as they admitted, could not be 
obtained ; and when Mr. Filder imported workmen from the 
Euxine and Bosphorus to carry provisions to the camp, one half 
of them died, and the other half became, from indolence and 
sickness, more of a burthen than a help. 

The obstruction to all carriage traffic would, under any cir- 
cumstances, have created considerable inconvenience, but the 
distress would have been slight by comparison if the beasts of 
burthen had remained. They died, however, by scores, partly 
from the inclemency of the weather, and still more for lack of 
sufficient food, till Lord Raglan found it necessary to suspend 
the purchase of fresh horses, and the bringing over the numbers 
collected at Varna, for fear they should starve when they arrived. 
This was the source of the worst calamities connected with the 
deficient transport, and the English Treasury was the cause. On 
the 13th of September, while the Fleet was on its way to the 
Crimea, the Commissary-General wrote for 2000 tons of hay. 
By nearly every mail, after the army reached Sebastopol, he set 
forth his necessities and renewed his request. ‘The authorities 
at home assumed that he could manage with a little more than a 
tenth of what he had demanded, or could get it elsewhere. In 
vain did Lord Raglan send for fodder on the 24th of October to 
every place in the Black Sea. Scarcely any could be procured, 
and hence, a little later, when the supplies from home should 
have been arriving, not only horses but men were doomed to 
die from the desperate resolution of the Treasury to cast the 
burthen from itself in the apparent belief that necessity would 
prove the mother of invention, and Turkey supply what England 
withheld. 

The sick in the British camp at Varna amounted in August 
to 11,236. The men landed in the Crimea enfeebled by ill 
health, and with the cholera still prevailing among them. Wher- 
ever they went the pestilence went also. It halted with them 
when they encamped, clung to them in their march, added to the 
mortality on the battle-field itself, and descended with them into 
the trench. To this was joined the losses from the perpetual 
conflicts, and close at hand came the aggravations of disease 
from over-exertion and an ungenial climate. Every soldier who 
dropped at his post made fresh work for those who were left; 
and to crown all, the failure of the transport imposed upon 
the army the further task of fetching a considerable portion of 
its food from the other end of the toilsome track. Affairs at 
length arrived at that point that, according to the calculation of 
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Sir Richard Airey, ‘12,000 infantry were doing the work of 
30,000 men.’ Then the clamour broke forth in England, and the 
torrent of invective was directed against the noble chief, who had 
not caused a single one of the calamities, though night and day 
he was labouring to alleviate them. 

The slanderous reports which deceived the public at home 
sprung up in the Crimea. The common soldiers bore their 
privations with British fortitude. In them, as a body, were ful- 
filled to the letter the words of Holy Writ—‘ They helped every 
one his neighbour, and every one said to his brother, Be of good 
courage,” But it was not thus with a large number of the officers, 
who, wanting the true martial spirit, and not having counted the 
cost of their profession when they entered it, murmured at their 
lot. Those who are familiar with the Duke of Wellington’s 
Dispatches, and with Mr. Larpent’s records of the Peninsular 
War, will remember the numerous examples which occurred of a 
saying of the illustrious Chief—‘ Believe me, every man who 
wears a red coat is not a hero.’ Undoubtedly those who endure the 
test must be rated far above the average of common mortals, and 
merit unusual homage, but we do not the less demand that he who 
assumes the badge of courage and wears'a soldier’s dress should 
prove in the hour of trial that he is not an effeminate coxcomb 
in a hero’s garb—an Oliver Proudfute in the suit of Harry Gow. 
To the grievous prejudice of truth the degenerate part of the army 
are, in general, the sole witnesses in periods of privation. The real 
soldier does his duty in patience and silence, and the appeals to 
the public come from those who have feeble hearts in a luxurious 
body. This gives a false appearance of authority to testimonies 
which are only uniform because they are confined to the pusil- 
lanimous. A portion of these unworthy spirits, in their ignorance 
or their malice, taxed Lord Raglan with negligence, but the cry 
against him was far more due to the blindness with which man- 
kind, in the first frenzy of a panic, assail the object who stands 
nearest to the evil. The reasoning of hundreds who joined in 
the abuse was simply this:—The army is suffering, and Lord 
Raglan is the commander of the army. 

The Government next adopted the outcry and preferred 
charges instead of asking for information, He was accused of 
being ignorant of the condition of the army. He replied that 
one aide-de-camp alone, who kept a journal, and who generally 
but not always attended him, had accompanied him in forty 
rides through the camp during the preceding two months. In 
a letter of which the testimony is above all suspicion, because it 
was penned before the accusations against him had appeared, an 
officer relates that Lord Raglan constantly made a nocturnal 
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expedition through the whole of their protracted lines, starting at 
half-past nine, and returning to head-quarters at one or later, 
‘Some people,’ he added, ‘think ke might be as well in bed, but 
the personal encouragement is a great point.” Another correspond- 
ent, whose letter was dated after the attacks had commenced in 
England, but before they were known in the Crimea, mentions 
that these inspections were of five or six hours’ duration, and 
that, though the cold was intolerable, he talked to everybody, from 
officers down to privates. The worse the weather grew the 
more frequent his visits became. He rarely missed a day, and 
never except compelled by the pressure of imperative duties, 
One of his aides-de-camp, whose youthful constitution was not 
proof against the hardships which spent their force in vain 
upon the iron frame of his chief, was compelled to give up 
riding with him during the bitterest season, because he pulled 
up to speak to nearly every soldier he met. Nor did he stop 
with endeavouring to animate the men who were in face of the 
enemy. Those whocould render him no further help were just as 
much the objects of his care. ‘When any casualty occurs in 
the trenches,’ an officer wrote again, ‘he visits the wounded in 
the different hospitals, inquires into every man’s case, and gives 
a word of advice and comfort to each.’ There were persons in 
the army who, observing the labour imposed upon him by 
these rounds, thought that he might at least have devolved 
upon his subalterns the duty of cheering the disabled men, 
for his exertions were greater than those of any officer in the 
camp, and though he kept his health it seemed a miracle to the 
ons about him and quite impossible to last. He rose at six, 
wrote by candle-light till breakfast, was never a moment idle 
till his dinner-hour at eight. So occupied was every instant, that 
he stated, when defending himself, that he had not once found 
leisure to continue his ride to the Monastery—the only spot which 
was worth visiting for pleasure. His dinner dispatched, he again, 
if he did not mount on horseback, resumed his writing till past 
midnight. Rarely indeed did he lie down before one o’clock in 
the morning, and it was often much later. In bed he pondered on 
the distresses of the troops, and would continue calling out through 
an open door to a member of the staff who lay near him, the 
palliatives which occurred to his mind, till nature, which never 
seemed exhausted in him, was spent in his companion and he 
dropped asleep from fatigue. For those who did not know what 
a prodigy of endurance, industry, and benevolence Lord Raglan 
was, and who may therefore be tempted to imagine the descrip- 
tion overcoloured, we transcribe a passage from a letter written 
in social confidence three days after the battle of Inkermann, 
when 
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when no one suspected that there would ever arise a whisper of 
censure, or the need for a syllable of defence :—‘ It is wonderful 
to see how calm, how cool Lord Raglan is in the most tremendous 
danger and anxiety—thinking of everything and of everybody. It 
is a marvel to us all. Yet there is one person he never thinks of, 
and that is himself. . But it has always been so with him.’ 

To the accusation of ignorance of the state of the army the 
Ministry added the charge of want of foresight in victualling it. 
He answered that no General in command could have devoted 


‘more attention to the subsistence of his troops—that it had been 


the object of his peculiar care—that their welfare in every parti- 
cular had occupied his thoughts not only constantly but painfully, 
from the sad reflection of the disproportion between his means and 
the necessities of the sufferers. He pointed out that the miseries 
which were not exclusively due to the elements and the very 
nature of the service, arose from forage withheld, and a Commis- 
sariat sent abroad without superintendents of transport, assistants, 
and issuers. He entered into an elaborate statement to prove 
that he had concerned himself with the minutest details of the 
soldier’s fare, and by his authority and recommendations had 
procured him indulgences he never enjoyed before. He showed 
that he had sent in all directions for vegetables, and that in a 
word he had neglected nothing which could improve the health 
or add to the comfortof his men. To follow him into these par- 
ticulars is needless now. A single trait will show the spirit 
which animated every hour of his command, and place the man 
himself before the eyes of those who know him only by his public 
acts. No one will forget how much the troops suffered from the 
insane system of supplying them with unroasted coffee. In De- 
cember, 1854, the Commander-in-Chief got a letter from Captain 
Heath, suggesting a method by which the coffee of the entire army 
might be roasted on board his ship, the ‘ Sanspareil.’ ‘I was with 
Lord Raglan,’ says Lord Lyons, ‘ when he received that letter, and 
I never can forget the joy depicted on his countenance when he 
read it. He put his hand on mine and pressed it, and exclaimed, 
“ What wonderful fellows you sailors are! What should we do 
without you?”’ This was the man who, sunk in inglorious and 
heartless indolence, was supposed to view with indifference the 
miseries around him, and leave his soldiers to perish on the 
bleak hills unpitied and uncared for, Not thus was he judged by 
the victims of his negligence. All their bitter hardships and the 
abuse which was. levelled at their great Commander could not 
prevail to turn them against him. They had been the daily 
subjects of his personal attention, had felt his sympathy, and 
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revived under its influence ; and they thought of him as the Duke 
of Bedford did of Salisbury— 


* He is as full of valour as of kindness,— 
Princely in both.’ * 

A number of letters lie before us, extending from the early 
part of January onwards, recording the turning out of the regi- 
ments when they heard he was approaching, and the British 
cheers with which they answered his accusers. The ‘ Staff- 
Officer’ relates a scene of the kind which occurred in the be- 
ginning of March, and which will serve for a picture of all, 
The men used frequently to run for the purpose to any point 
where they could meet him, and he incurred considerable risks, 
when the ground was dangerous, from the starting of his horse 
at the loud huzzas which broke forth from the grateful hearts of 
his trusty soldiers, 

There was no point on which the home authorities more readily 
adopted the public clamour than in pronouncing the Staff either 
careless or incapable. They began by charging them with 
the neglect of commissariat duties with which they had no more 
to do than with making the coats and trowsers of the soldiers, 
and Lord Raglan was obliged to instruct the persons in England 
who were responsible for the management of the war in the 
very constitution of the army. The accusation had been caught 
up at second-hand, and the Government seemed ho better in- 
formed in the military system which was entirely dependent on 
their care than were the hasty detractors whose language they 
re-echoed. In all the functions which belonged to them Lord 
Raglan declared the Staff to be able and zealous servants, de- 
serving of his warm approbation and support. One member, in 
particular, was a standing topic of invective. This was General 
Airey, and a second time his chief had to speak firmly in his 
defence. He reiterated that he held him in the highest estima- 
tion, and that if he was deprived of his assistance a serious loss 
would be inflicted both upon himself and upon the army, ° In 
confirmation of his panegyric, and to show the inflexible devotion 
of the Quartermaster-General to the public service, he men- 
tioned that he continued to discharge his arduous duties when 
suffering from the sickness produced by his previous exertions. 
Yet, without offering to substantiate one solitary charge against 
him, a third attempt was made to induce His chief to dismiss 
him. His chief replied that such conduct would be in direct 
opposition to the bright example of the Duke of Wellington, 
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who never abandoned an officer of whom he had reason to form 
a favourable opinion. The motive put before Lord Raglan to 
induce him to depart from the ‘ bright example’ of his illustrious 
friend was the responsibility he incurred in retaining General 
Airey in his post—the responsibility being this, that the com- 
mander, who had a perfect acquaintance with the qualities and 
actions of a most meritorious servant, would not sacrifice him to 
clamours which he had twice pledged his word were unfounded.* 
The real responsibility he maintained would be in dismissing an 
officer whose services he could not adequately replace. ‘1 have 
had,’ Lord Raglan wrote to the friend whom he most trusted in 
the world, ‘ to uphold the Staff of the army, and nothing has in- 
duced me to be a party to victimizing them, and to admit that 
they are liable to the charge of inefficiency. I must be honest and 
true, and am determined not to lose my character under any cir- 
cumstances by any act or wavering of my own.’ Honest and 
true he remained, and, though he was killed by the struggle, the 
alternative was impossible to a nature like his—he could not 
immolate deserving men to a popular cry, and, building his 
prosperity on the ruins of their reputation, survive dishonoured 
in his own esteem. His fate was to verify to the letter the 
observation of the Duke, ‘ that he could not tell a lie to save his 
life.’ 

Lord Raglan claimed to be told the names of the persons 
who had accused himself and his Staff. The Ministry refused 
to give the information, and never again, we trust, will the 
iniquitous practice be resorted to, of pressing any man of any 
degree with charges where the deponents are not forthcoming. 
What would a judge say in an English court of justice, if a 
paper were produced, containing damning testimony against the 
prisoner at the bar, accompanied with the demand that the 
name of the witness should be concealed? The burst of in- 
dignation which would follow will never be heard, because 
there never will be the man possessed of the audacity to make 
the experiment. The common instincts of equity proclaim that 
the person who gives evidence against the character of another 
must stand up in the face of day and submit his own to the 
test of inquiry. He may be himself the culprit, he may be 
a convicted liar, he may be a malignant enemy, he may be 


* Those who wish to see the utter futility of the charges brought against Sir 
Richard Airey have only to read his eloquent and interesting speeches before the 
Board at Chelsea, which are reprinted in the Jittle volume of which the title is 
given at the head of our article, A more triumphant defence was never pro- 
nounced ; and the impression of its justice is even strengthened by going through 
the evidence which was taken before the officers who composed the Board, every 
one of whom were men of unquestioned honour. 
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a blundering busybody. No one, high or low, can assume 
to himself the office of guaranteeing the credibility of the witness 
whom he keeps shrouded in darkness. Nobody except the 
person attacked can know the relations he may have with the 
rest of the world, or what secret spite may be at work against 
him ; nor ean any one else be trusted to unravel with unwearied 
pertinacity the intricate web of plausible falsehood. His right 
is to probe his accusers for himself. The protection to inno- 
cence would indeed be gone if the truth and the accuracy of 
unseen informers were to be accepted on the guarantee of self- 
constituted deputies. The lofty character of Lord Raglan 
should alone have shielded him from such wrongful proceed- 
ings. To all the world there was the strongest presumption 
from his past career, and to those who knew him thoroughly an 
absolute certainty, that the accusations were unfounded, There 
was the strongest presumption, on the other hand, that those who 
denounced himself or his Staff to the Government were deceivers, 
for the man who gives evidence against another, and refuses 
to be responsible for the evidence he gives, proclaims himself 
by that single fact a sneak and a coward. ‘lhe very spy, the 
concentration of all that is treacherous and mean-spirited, is 
compelled to get into the witness-box at last and show his face 
to his victim. Well therefore might Lord Raglan express the 
pain he felt that 2 verdict of guilty should all but have been 
pronounced by the ‘sovernment against his Staff, on the faith of 
such informants, and without a previous reference to their com- 
mander, who was responsible for their conduct. Well might he 
express the far greater mortification and surprise he felt when he 
found that the abuse which had been lavished by the same back- 
biters upon himself was also entertained by his employers, and 
their testimony as to the merits of his officers believed in pre- 
ference to his own. He answered that he had lived a life of 
honour, that he had served the Crown for fifty years, that for the 
larger part of that time he had been connected with the business 
of the army under the greatest man of the age, and that the Duke, 
at least, whose confidence he enjoyed, had ever regarded him as 
aman of truth and of some judgment in the qualifications of 
officers. A more dignified and cutting rebuke could not well 
have been penned. 

The question of the merits of the staff-officers was brought to a 
decision, and, as was to be anticipated, Lord Raglan proved com- 
pletely right, and the informers, in whom the home authorities 
put their trust, completely wrong. General Simpson was sent 
out for the express purpose of inquiring into the alleged incom- 
petency and suggesting a remedy. He had had full experience 
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of actual warfare in India, was of unblemished reputation, and 
an officer of such merit, that Lord Ellenborough had selected him 
to replace Sir Charles Napier in Scinde in case that great general 
fell. He was the agent of the Government who credited the 
abuses they dispatched him to correct, and he not only possessed 
but retained their confidence. As he was required by his in- 
structions, he sent a report to Lord Raglan on the 26th of April, 
1855, which we now quote word for word :— 


‘I have the honour to state that ever since my arrival in this camp 
it has been my daily custom by personal intercourse to make myself 
acquainted with every officer employed on the staff of the army. There 
is not one of them whom I could wish to see removed. They are, 
almost without exception, men of very considerable abilities, well 
thought of by their generals, active in their habits, zealous, willing, and 
attentive to orders, or to any suggestions for the good of the service. 
I have delayed making this report, in order that a little time might 
enable me to be certain of the correetness of my opinion, and beeause I 
confess myself to have come amongst these officers, many of them 
strangers to me, with some degree of prejudice against them, created 
in my mind by the gross misrepresentations current in England respect- 
ing them. I do not think a better selection of staff-officers could be 
made ; and therefore have no reason to recommend any changes to your 


Lordship.’ 


Prejudiced by the sturdy confidence with which the false 
asseverations were circulated in England, the chosen arbitrator of 
the government yet pronounced them on inquiry to be ‘gross 
misrepresentations ; and no impartial person after this will ever 
believe them to have been anything else. Even the most candid 
and careful investigators must be sometimes misled, especially 
if they are as distant from the scene of the events as England 
from the Crimea; but though our countrymen may be deceived 
by erroneous or imperfect information, they are far too upright 
to pronounce a verdict against the evidence when it is once fully 
before them. ‘ I know,’ said Admiral Stewart, when speaking 
of Lord Raglan at the dinner at Greenock, ‘ that justice will 
sooner or later be done to that great man.’ The result has 
already vindicated his faith in the fairness of an English public. 
In consequence of the new information contained in the ‘ i ken 
of the Staff-Officer,’ the tide has already turned, and the world 
begin to know Lord Raglan for what he was. ‘There were minor 
imputations raised at the time which are almost forgotten now, 
but to every one of which he gave an unanswerable reply— 
unanswerable even in the estimation of his Government—at least 
in the main—for after accusing him, to use his own expression, 
‘of every species of neglect,’ they continued him in his command, 
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and their guilt would have been infinite unless they had been 
persuaded of his innocence. Had they made him the open 
reparation which was his due, he might probably have survived 
to share the triumph he prepared. In operations of such appall- 
ing magnitude, commenced and continued with such slender 
means, it would have been only natural if a scrutinising eye, 
judging him by a standard of theoretical perfection, had found 
something to condemn. The conduct of men must be viewed as 
a whole, and according to the measure of human infirmity ; and 
though we are aware that he must stand in need of an allowance 
which is needed by all, it is remarkable that his accusers have 
not hitherto proved against him one solitary error or one piece of 
neglect. In the opinion of Sir William Napier, the Duke himself 
committed a fault in advancing to Talavera, and the reflection 
with which he accompanies his criticism should be kept in 
memory for ever:—‘ The subsequent retreat, with the terrible loss 
by sickness around Badajos and Elbas, had given the troops a 
mean opinion of his generalship ; he was called a mere favourite 
of power, rash and unskilful. The deep design, the strong reso- 
lution, the far-seeing sagacity, the sure judgment, destined to 
amaze the world, were then unknown, and, with the usual hasty 
violence of the English public, one error was taken as a basis 
for generalisation, Wellington was pronounced a bad general !’ 
A wise man places his happiness as little as possible at the 
mercy of other people’s breath. His own conscience, and the 


opinion of his friends, which become with the high-minded a. 


sort of second conscience, are the sole tribunals for whose tem- 
porary verdict he in general cares. Lord Raglan in this respect 
resembled the Duke, and no one could have adopted with more 
perfect truth the fine lines of Churchill— 


‘Tis not the babbling of an idle world, 
Where praise and censure are at random hurled, 
That can the meanest of my thoughts control, 
Or shake one settled purpose of my soul.’ 


But with his ordinary indifference to the ‘ random censure’ of 
which in his own person he was such a conspicuous example, 
there was coupled a just sensitiveness to the good opinion of his 
employers, without which no one can continue to serve in com- 
fort. The peculiar circumstances of his case rendered their 
support of unusual moment ; and if ever man had a right to look 
for the uncompromising countenance of a government, it was the 
commander of the English army in the East, It was entirely in 
obedience to their pressing instructions that he had embarked 
in the adventure. It was under difficulties most trying to — 
an 
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and body that he had gallantly persevered in it. He found him- 
self now, with a divided command which had thwarted his 
schemes and cut short his triumphs, encamped upon a bleak and 
barren ridge, with soldiers sickly, dying, and dead, while those 
who continued to stand at their posts were overtasked, ill- 
sheltered, ill-clothed, and ill-fed. An enemy superior in number, 
who had lately engaged with him in a terrific struggle which 
made fainter hearts tremble for the ulterior consequences, encom- 
passed him round, perpetually harassed his troops, and threatened 
to fall at every moment upon the remnant of his army, which 
grew daily less. Many atime in that anxious interval officers 
hastened down to head-quarters full of consternation at some 
rumour that the Russians were about to attack our lines, and 
returned reassured from the sole influence of his calm demeanour 
and cheerful words. In the worst troubles he continued to speak 
a soldier’s language and wear a soldier's countenance, and, in the 
forcible language of Sir Richard Airey, ‘ threw upon those who 
conversed with him the spell of his own undaunted nature.’ He 
might not unreasonably have murmured, as a less exalted dispo- 
sition would have done, at the many shortcomings of the Eng- 
lish Government, and the fearful straits in which they had 
placed him.* But, no; he would not, even while stating his 
wants, speak the language-of lamentation, because he knew that 
it would raise undue apprehension among the civilians in power, 
‘that their fears would rapidly spread panic, and that panic in 
England would be injurious to the efficiency of his forces. He 
was accustomed to say, with a touching indulgence for the dif_i- 
culties of others, that it was not possible for the home authorities 
to do much, but he knew they would do all they could, and 
then, discarding vain words and regrets, he bent his vast powers 
of business to the object of saving his gallant soldiers from suf- 
fering and destruction.’ He who showed such magnanimous 
forbearance, and bore such a heavy load with such undeviating 
fortitude, had a claim for some support in return. He might 
have calculated with confidence that, if he was attacked, an 
equitable, not to say a grateful, Government ‘ would have squan- 








* Sir William Napier, after relating that Lord Grenville pronounced an attack 
upon Brest to be impracticable during a particular period of the war with France, 
says that the arrogant ignorance as to military affairs which was then displayed 
by the Ministry would be incredible if it had not descended with full darkness 
upon the persons in power during the recent contest. ‘Formerly,’ continues this 

eat authority, ‘it excited the disgust of Simcoe, Lord Moira, Abercrombie, 

ir Charles Stuart, Moore, and oe ; in the present time the disgust of the 
whole world. At both periods War! War! has been shouted with the ferocity 
and violence of savages, and yet conducted with more than the ignorance of 
barbarians, so far as the governments have been concerned,’ 

¢ Sir Richard Airey’s Addresses, p. 171. 
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dered themselves in courting every species of enmity for his 
sake,’ as Burke says he and his son did for Admiral Keppel 
when that gallant sailor was unjustly accused. The more 
generous a nature the more bitterly it feels the ungenerous treat- 
ment of which it is incapable itself. It would be hard to say 
whether amazement or sorrow most predominated in Lord Rag- 
lan’s mind when he found his daring perseverance in executing 
the wishes of the Crown, the parliament, and the country, his 
uniform success in the field, his untiring exertions, his tre- 
mendous difficulties, all forgotten at the first sound of popular 
discontent, and, instead of receiving thanks, and consolation, 
and promises of unflinching support, he was harassed with com- 
plaints, and to a burthen which would have been intolerable to a 
spirit less resolute than his own, had this superadded, that the 
very employers whom he was so signally serving were ready to 
desert him, Often and often in that dreary time, as he forced 
his way over the desolate ridge, and witnessed the physical suf- 
fering which met him at every turn, he felt the sentiment, if he 


did not recall the words, of Shakspeare’s pathetic song,— 


‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.’ 


Lord John Russell, it will be remembered, and we rejoice to 
repeat it to his honour, stood forth in the crisis of the obloquy 
which sprang up against the Commander-in-Chief, asserted his 
merits, and rebuked his assailants. Lord Raglan was proud to 
have retained his confidence, and, after expressing the deep satis- 
faction he derived from it to the friend whose affection and 
wisdom were among his highest consolations in this ‘ agony of 
his glory,’ to use the expression of Burke, he thus continued :— 
‘I have deeply felt the desertion of others, and I have been as 
much astonished as chagrined to discover that, from the moment 
the press turned against me, no sympathy was evinced for me 
where compliments and approbation had been showered upon 
me before ; and cholera, sickness, tempest, inclement weather, 
want of rest, were all laid, if not at my door, at that of the 
officers executing my orders, and that 1 was not believed when 
I defended them against false aspersions. Other officers in situ- 
ations of responsibility have been blamed by the public, but 
there never was, I believe, an instance before where a General 
was blamed by his employers for endeavouring to carry out their 
instructions, and made answerable for the duty which in con- 
formity therewith I was obliged to impose upon the troops.’ 
The same friend had sent him for his consolation an old —— 
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which appeared during the early part of the Peninsular War, 
containing the usual scurrilous invectives then current against 
the Duke for his military incapacity, and his inhumanity to his 
troops. ‘I can even now,’ said Lord Raglan, in his reply, 
‘ hardly comprehend the extent and violence of the accusations 
that have been heaped upon me. If I am ever to be righted in 
public opinion, God knows. ‘Time will show. The Duke had 
his day of abuse—aye, and of vulgar abuse, too—but then he 
was not abandoned by the Ministry of the day, and all strove to 
uphold his character. Moreover, he was a great man, to which 
I have no pretension, and he had in reality, with his vast supe- 
riority of mind and firmness, no need of support. He could 
stand alone.’ In the modesty of his nature, Lord Raglan did 
himself a graceful injustice. He could stand alone, and, to the 
lasting opprobrium of the Government, he did. 

It is needless to follow the siege to its close. The French 
army, which had been about equal to the English at the outset, 
became four times as large. ‘ The peculiar circumstances which 
thence arose,’ said Admiral Stewart, in his manly speech at 
Greenock, ‘ would be understood without dwelling on them.’ 
In other words, the movements of Lord Raglan were more than 
ever at the mercy of the French commander-in-chief. ‘The ob- 
stacles which arose from this source cannot prudently be related 
in detail at present. The just conclusion from the facts is em- 
bodied in the remark which Admiral Stewart made to Lord 
Lyons on returning from a conference,—that if the Duke had 
been in the place of Lord Raglan, he could not have done more. 
The difficulties which he encountered in getting our allies to 
take their fair share of the work, the procrastination which fol- 
lowed promises, and the mingled suavity and firmness by which 
he ultimately prevailed have been revealed in part. In the work 
of the ‘ Staff-Officer’ it will be further seen how, when the 
winter was past, and Lord Raglan believed that Sebastopol would 
fall before a vigorous onset, the fatal caution of General Can- 
robert again prevented the assault. Nor is any one ignorant that 
the attack of the 18th of June failed because General Pélissier 
insisted upon departing from the arrangement agreed on, and 
advancing at daybreak, instead of waiting a couple of hours till a 
short bombardment should have silenced the works of the enemy. 
The cannonade which the English commander opened after the 
repulse had the effect he anticipated, and a second assault still 
promised success, when the French generals declared that their 
troops were despondent, and could not be trusted to fight with 
their usual animation. The more the circumstances are known, 
the more the public must concur in the verdict which an able 
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contemporary has pronounced :—‘ Everything which was done 
rightly seems, to have been prompted by Lord Raglan,—every- 
thing which was done wrongly he appears to have opposed.’ * 
His best concerted plans, after the death of Marshal St. Arnaud, 
were sacrificed to the alliance, and, except for his personal 
weight, his generalship would have prevailed even less than it 
did. It was not our army but its commander which kept us from 
sinking into a contingent of the French. ‘He upheld by his 
ability, and the grandeur of his character,’ wrote one who was 
intimately conversant with the facts, ‘the power and considera- 
tion of England in the contest. When he passed away we ranked 
with the Sardinians.’f 

From the opening of the war Lord Raglan was remarked to be 
the cheerfulest man in the camp. This was a distinction which 
he retained to the end, but though his countenance was the same 
his heart was changed, and he only appeared mirthful by a hero’s 
effort. The tone of the official communications robbed him of a 
portion of the little rest he allowed himself at night, and ‘it 
was this treatment of the Government,’ as he did not conceal from 
the friend to whom he confided his cares, ‘which weighed so 
heavily upon him and broke his fine and gallant spirit!’ Several 
circumstances concurred during the few concluding days of his 
life to aggravate his sorrows. ‘The failure of the attack on the 
Redan could not be otherwise than a distress, and on returning 
to his quarters, after the repulse, he found a letter announcing 
the decease of the only surviving member, besides himself, of 
that large family of brothers and sisters, to every one of whom 
he had been tenderly attached. Close upon the news of this 
calamity came the death, on the 24th, of General Estcourt, who 
was an old and dear friend. ‘ He had intended,’ says the Staff- 
Officer, ‘to have been present at the funeral, but found the trial 
too much for him, and for the first time his wonted composure 
left him, and he was quite overcome with grief.’ Next arrived 
the intelligence that the gallant son of Lord Lyons was sinking 
under his wound, and Lord Raglan suffered sorely for the 
heart-broken father. The first appearance of a change in him 
was on the 23rd of June, but it was not till the 26th that he took 
to his bed, at the request of his physician, who saw as yet no 





* The ‘Saturday Review’ of January 3, 1857. 

+ This, let it be in justice remarked, was not the fault of General Simpson. 
Besides the influence he derived from his rank, and his presence in the Peninsular 
war, Lord Raglan made his reputation with the French, while the equality of the 
two armies enabled him to speak with an equal authority. The subsequent pre- 
ponderance of the forces of our allies gave them the power, and after he was dead 
they had the will, to do much as they chose, and thus to keep the concluding act 
of glory to themselves. 
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ground for alarm, The evening after he was thought to have 
improved, and by no means to have gone back on the morning of 
the 28th, but about four o’clock in the afternoon it became 
evident to everybody that he was rapidly sinking. His nephew, 
Lord Burghersh, whom he loved for the sunny disposition con- 
genial to his own, which he retained in the midst of danger and 
trial, informed him he was growing worse. With that resolute 
mind which had attended him through life, and which succumbed 
to nothing, he affirmed that he was better. As he seemed, however, 
not to wish to talk he was left undisturbed till about eight o’clock, 
when General Airey, to rouse him, told him that his nephew 
was in the room. He woke up and said, ‘ Francis, come to the other 
side,’ ‘ Francis, give me your hand,’ and then repeated several 
times, ‘ Francis, lift me up.’ They were the last words he spoke. 
He expired twenty minutes afterwards in such perfect quietness 
that the bystanders could hardly tell that he was gone,—dying 
with the same simplicity with which he had lived. Providence, 
who had visited him with so many afflictions to fit him for this 
happy hour, spared him the sorrow of apprehending his danger 
and the bitterness of the pang which.would have come over 
him when he thought of the relatives and friends far away in 
his native land. His entire life may be said to have been a 
preparation for death, ‘To the eye of the observer his character 
seemed without a single flaw, and many a time have his friends 
been heard to say that, if ever a perfect being existed in the 
world, Lord Raglan was the man. That he was chosen solely 
for his qualities in his early youth as a bosom friend of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, and that he retained this pre-eminence, without 
a moment’s interruption, to the death of the Duke—a space of 
more than forty years—would be evidence of itself that he was 
possessed of extraordinary worth.* Or, if a testimony is desired 
to his bearing during the particular period which provoked the 
censure, it will be found in the words of the able and enterprising 
sailor who contributed so largely to the success of the expedition, 
and who said it would ‘ever be one of the proudest reflections of 
his life to have had the entire confidence of such a man as Lord 








* Great surprise was felt both by the army and the public that he was not 
appointed to succeed his master at the Horse Guards. Sir William Napier has 
well expressed the general sentiment. ‘ Lord FitzRoy Somerset, the comrade, 
the confidential approved friend of the departed—he, the man who had so long 
controlled the vast machinery of the British army, honoured and loved for his jus- 
tice, fine temper, and generous heart, was, when he should have stepped into the 
vacant command, set aside without explanation! It was a wrong to him and to the 
nation.’ Sir Charles Napier was likewise deeply pained by the injustice done to 
Lord FitzRoy ; and to have obtained the suffrages of these distinguished brothers 
is the best reward, and the highest kind of fame. 
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Raglan, so high-minded and so noble a creature as he was.’ Nor 
was it only fellow-countrymen, such as Lord Lyons, who thought 
of him thus. The French commanders who had co-operated 
with him had learnt to honour and love him ; and when General 
Canrobert and General Pélissier went to visit his remains, they 
stood by the bedside and wept. In truth, no one was ever asso- 
ciated with him who did not become deeply attached to him. 
His charming conversation, his appreciation of humour, his per- 
petual cheerfulness, made him a delightful companion; but they 
were his moral qualities which won the hearts of all about him— 
that generosity which rendered him oblivious of himself and 
mindful of everybody else; that tenderness which made him 
sympathise with suffering in all its forms, mental and physical ; 
that far rarer benevolence which caused him to abhor every 
species of evil-speaking, whether thoughtless or malignant ; that 
ceaseless industry which enabled him to move easily beneath a 
load of daily business that would have crushed almost any one 
but him ; that serene greatness which shone forth in periods of 
general danger and alarm. Even the treatment which banished 
sleep from his pillow, undermined his constitution, and brought 
him to his grave, never raised in him one hour of resentment, 
Sorrow, not anger, was his only emotion. What Providence 
wills, in his wisdom and mercy, can never come amiss to him 
for whom he wills it, however mysterious it may seem to our 
imperfect sight ; and for others Lord Raglan has left a memo- 
rable precedent—an example to commanders to teach them 
how to act with spirit and suffer with resignation, a warning to 
the public to beware of rash judgments and hasty abuse, and 
a lesson to governments not to quail before the wild voice of 
popular clamour, and leave a distinguished servant to sustain 


alone a terrible crisis because they are too timid to support and 
cannot afford to recall him. 








Arr. VII.— The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles James 
Napier, G.C.B. By Lieut.-General Sir W. Napier, K.C.B., 
&e. &e. 4 vols. 12mo. With Portraits. London, 1857. 


“Puls; says Sir William Napier, ‘shall be the story of a 

man who never tarnished his reputation by a shameful 
deed—of one who subdued distant nations by his valour, and 
then governed them so wisely that English rule was reverenced 
and loved where before it had been feared and execrated.’ This 
we may add is the story of a man who united in his person 
qualities as fascinating as were ever combined in a hero—of a 
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man who joined to the chivalry of a soldier the sensitiveness of 
a woman—whose soul seemed by turns to be flaming with fire 
and melting with tenderness—whose life presents a singular com- 
bination of romantic adventures with domestic virtues—of memo- 
rable deeds with the unfailing commentary of sagacious reflections 
and touching sentiments. 

Romance meets us at the opening page of the biography. The 
maternal grandfather of Charles Napier was the second Duke of 
Richmond, who was summoned from college to wed the daughter 
of Lord Cadogan, a girl in the nursery. ‘The principals had not 
been consulted on the match which was arranged between their 
wey in settlement of a gambling debt; and when the young 

ord March caught sight of his bride, he exclaimed, with alarm, 
‘Surely you are not going to marry me to that dowdy?’ Imme- 
diately after the ceremony he was hurried away to the continent 
in charge of a tutor, and remained abroad for three years. Dread- 
ing on his return to see the dowdy he had Jed to the altar, he 
went to the theatre instead of to his house, and had his attention 
attracted to a beautiful woman, the reigning toast of that day. 
He inquired her name, and found that this‘admired of all admirers 
was his own wife. He died in 1750, and such was the happi- 
ness which had resulted from the inauspicious alliance, that his 
widow pined away through grief at his loss, and only survived 
him a twelvemonth. 

Her daughter, Lady Sarah, the future mother of Charles Na- 
pier, had not been without her share of romance, for if George IIT. 
had had his will she would have been queen of England. ‘She 
was,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘a lady of the most blooming beauty, 
shining with all the graces of unaffected but animated nature.’ 
Though she once refused the monarch, he persevered in his court- 
ship till he gained her consent. Then his mother interposed, 
and such was her ascendancy at that period, that he mechanically 
accepted the bride she had selected for him, and resigned the 
choice of his heart. 

On his mother’s side Charles Napier was fourth in descent from 
Charles II. of England, and sixth in descent from Henry 1V. of 
France. On his father’s, says Sir William, ‘ he traced his lineage 
to the great Montrose, and the still greater Napier of Mer- 
chiston, the inventor of logarithms. Hence the blood of the white- 
plumed Bearnois commingled with that of the heroic Highlander 
in his veins, and his arm was not less strong than theirs in battle.’ 
The lapse of years produces strange conjunctions. The grandson of 
the mathematician lost his lands fighting for Charles I., and, having 
asked them back in vain at the hands of Charles I1., he died in 
destitution. * Now,’ continues Sir William, ‘a descendant of the 
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ungrateful dissolute monarch, whose merry life made others so 
sad, was united to a descendant of the despoiled lord, and they 
and their children were to struggle with poverty. Had the con- 
fiscated lands been restored, the Napier inheritance would have 
been vast ; for the lost estate is said to have comprised all the 
ground covered by the new town of Edinburgh, up to the tower 
of Merchiston,’ The royal blood shows well in the Napier line, 
They have not been a race renowned for meekness, but the cele- 
brated brothers with whom our generation is familiar have always 
displayed a kinglike grandeur of mind. 

The Honourable George Napier, the father of our hero, was 
himself an extraordinary person. His son looked back to him 
throughout life as the model of all that was great and com- 
manding, and, at a late period of his own career, when reviewing 
the distinguished deeds of himself and his brothers, he declared 
that they were none of them equal to him. ‘I have never,’ he 
adds, ‘seen his equal; but sons are possibly not good judges, 
However, we all resolved not to disgrace him, and were he alive 
be would be satisfied.’ George Napier had been a pupil of 
Hume the historian, had served in the American war, had sub- 
sequently filled a variety of situations, in all of which he 
distinguished himself, though none of them afforded sufficient 
scope for his remarkable talents, and ended by becoming Comp- 
troller of Military Accounts in Ireland, ‘where he recovered 
several millions of money for the public.’ He was of large 
stature, and, as will be seen from the description in one of the 
journals of his son, was possessed of proportionate strength :— 


‘He was 6 feet 3 inches, and the handsomest man I ever laid eyes 
on. I do not think there was a perceptible fault in his figure. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said the only failing was that his neck was too short. 
I have known him take a pewter quart, and squeeze it flat in his hand 
like a bit of paper. He told me he was nevertheless a child in the 
hands of Prince Alexis Orloff, Catherine’s friend, who was a giant. 
My father once stood under Orloff’s arm when extended straight from 
the shoulder, and his head scarcely touched the Prince’s arm: he said 
no two men would have had a chance in contending with Orloff.’ 


To this Sir William adds that his imposing appearance had 
such a striking resemblance to the mourning grenadier in West's 
picture of the death of Wolfe, that he was’ erroneously supposed 
to have sat for the figure; ‘but his form was grander, his 
eye more falcon-like, his forehead less fleshy, showing finer 
blood, and his jaw more square and determined.’ An instance 
is related in the biography of his prowess. During the period 
which preceded the Irish rebellion the soldiers were the ‘perpe- 
trators and sometimes the subjects of much brutality. Two, 
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who were passing along a deep road, asked a question of some 
haymakers in a field above, and were answered by a brother of 
Charles Napier with boyish levity. The men irritated climbed 
the walled fence, and one of them declared he would bayonet the 
child. The father came in sight at the moment, and, ‘leaping 
like a panther rather than a man,’ hastened to the spot. The 
soldiers, alarmed in their turn, jumped back into the road. 
Regardless of the bayonets they presented to the eminence 
above, Colonel Napier jumped after them, and with a six-foot 
quarter-staff, which he carried in his hand, laid both the ruffians 
in the dust. Then seizing the chief offender, ‘ he dragged him, 
striding like a giant as he was,’ towards the village, and de- 
livered him, roaring for mercy, into the custody of a sergeant. 
Two remarkable examples of his sagacity will show that his 
mental qualities kept pace with his physical. Being in the 
same regiment with Erskine, he saw the direction in which his 
genius lay, and prevailed on him to quit the army for the bar; 
and when Ensign Wellesley was commonly considered in Ire- 
land ‘a shallow, saucy stripling,’ Colonel Napier discerned in 
him the germs of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 
‘Those,’ he said, ‘ who think lightly of that lad are unwise in 
their generation; he has in him the makings of a great general.’ 
There is another point on which subsequent experience has 
abundantly proved the justness of his perceptions. Though a 
liberal in politics, ‘his principles were immoveably monarcliical, 
and he held democracy to be an ever-seething caldron, in which 
the scum continually rose to the surface.’ 

Charles Napier was born at Whitehall the 10th of August, 
1782. His parents removed to Celbridge, ten miles from 





Dublin, when he was three years old, and he grew up amid the 
turbulent scenes which marked the coming period. His early 
character was in keeping with his later. He was only six when 
a showman, with a wild aspect and a stentorian voice, com- 
manded a terrified sweep to perch himself on the top of a ladder 
which the performer was about to balance on his chin. Colonel 
Napier asked his son if he would accept the post from which 
the professional climber shrunk in dismay. ‘Silent for a mo- 
ment, he seemed to fear, but, suddenly looking up, said Yes, and 
was borne aloft amid the cheers of the spectators.’ 

He had his commission at twelve years of age, and accom- 
panied his father to the camp at Netley. Juvenile as he was, 
he must have appeared still younger from his diminutive form, 
for, though his parents and his brothers were all of fine stature, 
maltreatment by a nurse had stunted his growth. His con- 
stitution recovered, but his frame remained slight, and an inci- 
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dent which did not occur till four years after his admission into 
the army indicates that he must have appeared in the camp at 
Netley much like a delegate from Lilliput. His father, at the 
period of the Irish rebellion, scoured the country with a com- 
pany of the Derry militia. In a pitch-dark night they came 
face to face with some supposed insurgents. Before a fight 
could commence Colonel Napier called out a military order, to 
be sure that they were foes. An answering cry proclaimed 
them friends. ‘At that moment the moon shone out, and 
Charles Napier was seen, with his small fusil, charging bayonets 
in opposition to Tim Sullivan, the biggest man of the Cork 
militia. Tim looked down in astonishment an instant, and then, 
catching his small foe up in his arms, kissed him,’ 

The resolution with which the little hero was about to charge 
burly men in the dark, which always aggravates fear, was a 
picture of the courage he invariably displayed in situations of 
peril. The forward bravery, however, for which he was re- 
nowned was not the result of physical temperament, but of an indo- 
mitable mind. He had that force of will which enables the higher 
faculties of the understanding to control its weaker instincts—a 
power which he shared with his Bearnois ancestor, who quivered 
with apprehension before the battles in which he exclaimed to 
his soldiers, ‘ Follow my white plumes, they will ever be found 
in the path which leads to glory ’—a power which he possessed 
in common with the great Turenne, who, observing his legs 
shake at the commencement of an action, said, apostrophising 
them, ‘ You would tremble much more if you knew where I was 
about to carry you. When the nervous impulses are marked, 
the mental strength which acts in defiance of them must be of 
that superior order which conquers circumstances and is a sure 
indication of a greatness born to command. ‘The natural 
timidity of Charles Napier did not, perhaps, equal that of 
either the Monarch or the Marshal, but his daring, cool or fiery 
as the occasion required, and always sustained, was not inferior 
to theirs, nor his: self-control less complete. His father’s choice 
and the associations of childhood carried bim into a profession 
which, much as he shone in it, was never to his taste. Though 
the sense of duty, the necessity for action, and his genius for 
war, might excite his enthusiasm, his sentiments were to the 
last the same which he has described when at twenty-one years 
of age he got his troop, and could not summon up one emotion 
of pleasure at this early attainment of the object of a young 
soldier’s ambition, ‘To me military life is like dancing up @ 
long room with a mirror at the end, against which we cut our 
faces, and so the deception ends. It is thus gaily men follow 
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into} their trade of blood, thinking it glitters, but to me it appears 
} at without brightness or reflection, a dirty red,’ 
the In analysing his feelings before he had served against an 
ym- f enemy, Charles Napier recorded that he should be more affected 
me § in battle by the dislike of being maimed than by the fear of 
ght} being killed. By a singular fate his lot was to be twice maimed 
, tof to a degree which was hardly consistent with life, and in almost | 
ned § unparalleled dangers to escape being killed. His liability to | 
und § bodily accidents seemed hardly less in peace than in war. At 
ets | ten in leaping a bank he tore the flesh from his leg in a fright- 
ork | ful manner, and at seventeen he broke it in jumping over a 
en, | ditch. On looking down he saw his foot under his knee and 
the bones protruding. Sick at the sight and in violent pain, he 
rge | had yet the nerve to make a companion hold his leg below while 
; a] hepulled it up above, and thus set it himself. The surgeons pro- 
of nounced that it must come off, but deferred the ultimate verdict 
re- | to the second day. Being young and vain of his legs, he re- 


do- solved to commit suicide rather than live on mutilated, and he 
her J sent the maid to buy some laudanum, which he hid under his 
—a | pillow. ‘Luckily,’ says he, ‘ the doctors found me better, and so 
red § saved me from acontemptible action. Perhaps, if it had come to 

to the point, I might have had more sense and less courage than I 
md | gave myself credit for.” When he was sufficiently recovered to 


sed walk, he found that the bones had been set awry. ‘ This,’ he : 
egs | goes on, ‘made me very unhappy, and the doctors said if I could 
ing bear the pain they would break it again, or bend it straight. My 


vas answer was, | will bear anything but a crooked leg.’ Neverthe- 
ed, less he took a night to consider, and was decided by a visit from 
of a pretty Irish girl, with whom he was in love, and who he 
ure thought would scorn him when she discovered his deformity. 
ral She and a female friend went to him in the dusk disguised in 
of men’s great-coats, and ‘ her pluck,’ as he calls it, in making her 
ary way to him in his misfortune, quickened his enthusiasm. The 
ior morning brought the doctors. ‘ “Be quick,” quoth I, as they 
ice entered; ‘“ make the most of my courage while it lasts.” It 
ion took all that day and part of next to bend the leg with band- 
gh ages, which were tied to a wooden bar and tightened every 
for hour day and night; I fainted several times, and when the two 
the tormentors arrived next day, after breakfast, struck my flag, 
ars saying, “Take away your bandages, for I can bear no more.” 
on They were taken off, and I felt in heaven, Not the less so that 
ng the leg was straight, and it is new as straight a one, I flatter 
a myself, as ever bore up the body of a gentleman or kicked a black- 
yur guard.” A woman in Limerick, who was large in body and 
ow coarse in mind, hearing of the misfortune of the little soldier, 
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which took place only a year after Tim Sullivan had caught him 
up in his arms and kissed him, said, ‘ Poor boy! I suppose a fly 
kicked his spindle shanks.’ Just as he recovered, the big woman's 
big leg was broken also, The ‘poor boy’ had his revenge. 
‘Going to her house with an appearance of concern, I told the 
servant how sorry I was to hear that a bullock had kicked his 
mistress and hurt its leg very much, and that I had called to know 
if ker leg was also hurt. She never forgave me.’ His character 
comes out strongly in this accident. His sense of pain was acute, 
and there was a perpetual conflict going on between the exquisite 
sensibility of his flesh and the proud resistance of a defiant 
mind, the whole dashed with a certain irrepressible humour 
which showed him even his own sorrows on their ludicrous side. 

He had a horse like himself, small, hardy, spirited, and which, 
to complete the resemblance, had once broken a leg. Shortly 
after his recovery he rode on this animal from Limerick to 
Dublin between sunrise and sunset—a distance of one hundred 
and ten miles. Neither horse nor horseman appeared fatigued. 
He was a daring rider, and the more fiery his steed the better he 
was pleased, provided it was not vicious. It would naturally be 
inferred that he was an ‘enthusiastic sportsman, but, great as 
would otherwise have been the animation of the chace, his gentle 
feelings forbade the taste. 


‘ We are all,’ he wrote in 1843 of himself and his brothers, ‘ a hot 
violent crew—with the milk of human kindness though. We were all 
fond of hunting, fishing, and shooting; yet all gave them up when 
young, because we had no pleasure in killing little animals. Lately in 
the camp a hare got up, the greyhounds pursued, and the men all 
shouted toaid the dogs. My sorrowwas great, and I rode away; yet at 
dinner I ate a poor fowl. It is not principle, therefore, on which we 
act, it is painful feeling. As to cat-hunting and dog-fighting, feeling 
and principle unite to condemn. A domestic animal confides in you, 
and is at your mercy ; a wild animal has some fair play, a domestic one 
none. Cat-hunters and dog-hunters are therefore not only cruel but 
traitors: no polished gentleman does these things.’ 

This passage is to be’ noted for the evidence it affords of 
Charles Napier’s notion of the scrupulous honour which befits a 
gentleman ; he must not even break faith with the animal crea- 
tion, His sentiments and example bear equal testimony against 
a not uncommon delusion, that insensibility is manliness. His 
manliness was displayed in daring deeds and brave endurance of 
his own misfortunes—not in indifference to the sufferings of others, 
whether fellow-beings or brutes. 

At the close of the year 1800 he became a lieutenant in the 
95th or Rifle Corps, and was quartered at various places in 
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England. Removed to a distance from his family, his passionate 
yearnings for the affectionate intercourse of the domestic circle 
rendered him wretched. ‘The warlike man,’ says his biographer, 
‘while bearing arms in every quarter of the globe, never ceased 
to sigh for home and a mother’s tenderness.’ The conflict on this 
point between the unquenchable desires of his nature and the 
stern necessities of his profession was the bane of his existence. 
As his brother forcibly expresses it, ‘he set the strength of his 
brain against the softness of his heart, and bravely accepted a 
fate which doomed him to a life-long struggle.’ The manners of 
the time were licentious, but he never attempted to dispel weari- 
ness by dissipation, ‘proud to the last that he had never fought a 
duel, gambled, or been drunk.’ His resistance to the seductions 
of pleasure was solely the result of steady principle, and not at 
all of indifference. ‘There is a billiard-table,’ he wrote from 
Blatchington in 1801, ‘ but, feeling a growing fondness for it, 
and fearing to be drawn in to play for money, I have not touched 
a cue lately.” The only congenial recreation he appears to have 
found was falling in love, being always, as was inevitable 
with such a noble and affectionate nature, an ardent admirer of 
women, and delighting in their society. His commanding 
officer, Colonel Stewart, did not contribute to render his position 
more endurable. He describes him as open-hearted and honour- 
able in the highest degree, but full of passion and zeal without 
the least controlling judgment. Of the excess of the zeal, and the 
deficiency of the judgment, Sir William Napier relates a striking 
example. He ordered the officer on guard to include the whole 
of the Martello towers in his beat. Charles Napier was the first 
on whom the task devolved. ‘ How is this, Sir,’ said Colonel 
Stewart when he gave in his report, ‘not a quarter of the duty 
performed!’ ‘It was impossible.’ ‘That word is not in the 
military dictionary.’ ‘But in arithmetic, Colonel, it is, to walk 
forty-five miles along a beach mid-leg deep with shingle.’ An 
extract from one of his letters in December, 1802, gives us 
another glimpse of this indiscreet and indefatigable officer. 


‘We are going on here as badly as need be. Two or three men 
desert almost every night, and not recruits either: the hospital is full 
of rheumatic patients,‘and men with colds and coughs, caught from 
standing long on damp ground and being kept in mizzling rains for 
hours without moving. Stewart is, however, killing himself as well as 
us, and the toss up is who will go first. I am trying my luck in the 
lottery—a Napier seeking luck ! I begin to have a sane idea that I am 
mad.’ 


_The despotism of Stewart rendering the regiment ‘odious ’ to 
him, he was glad to get on the staff of his cousin, General Fox, 
Vol. 101.—No. 201. P who 
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who first was commander-in-chief in Ireland, and was next 
appointed to the London district. Here Charles Napier was 
frequently in the company of a more celebrated cousin—his 
namesake Charles ' Fox—and the account which is given in the 
biography of the famous leader is both interesting and charac- 
teristic. 


“ The young soldier used to describe, with vivid humour, the manifesta- 
tions of the orator’s natural and earnest disposition. How at cricket 
he would strike at the ball and recklessly run for a seore, bat on 
shoulder, his Sancho Panza figure fully displayed and his head thrown 
back, laughing in childish delight amidst reproachful cries while his 
Opponents struck down the wickets behind him. How also, when 
walking in the beautiful garden of St. Anne’s Hill amidst rare flowers, 
discoursing gravely, he would at sight of a snail suddenly stop, plast 
his heel on it, spin round like a teetotum, and then resume his walk and 
his wisdom with all possible gravit . Myr. Fox often expressed his 
disapproval of Mr. Windham’s military notions, calling them his 
fancies, and predicting failure as indeed happened. His young cousin 
often p him on military policy, especially on the defects of the 
Mutiny Act, its vagueness where precision was essential for enabling 
officers to act with decision and legality. To this Mr. Fox answered 
drily, whether in condemnation or approval was not ascertained, 
*f That it was purposely so framed to retain unlimited power over 
military men,”’ 

London was not the place for military experience, and Charles 
N , having adopted the army for his profession, desired to 

e it his business and not his plaything. After various 
removals, the middle of 1805 found him at Hythe, where he was 
under Sir John Moore, ‘the model soldier of England” These 
yéars in which he was labouring to perfect himself in his calling 
afforded no particular incidents, except the irreparable loss of 
his father at the age of fifty-one in October, 1804. He fell 
a victim to consumption, brought on by his close application to 
sedentary duties after a life of vigorous out-door exertion. His 
last act and speech were touching and impressive. He put his 
watch, as a dying memorial, into the hand of his wife, and said, 
‘Sarah, take my watch; I have done with time,’ and imme- 
diately expired. His son, left to struggle unaided with the 
world, grew weary of the monotonous routine of pacific duties, 
and longed for active service. He found it at last under the 
great object of his admiration, General Moore. He had obtained 
his Majority in 1806, through the influence of Fox, and his 
colonel being absent on leave, he commanded his regiment, the 
50th, during the advance into Spain, and the retreat to Corunna. 
Of his part in the famous action of the 16th of January, 
1809, when his gallant chief, in the words of Sir W. — 
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‘tarned and ended his glorious life amid the fires of victory,’ 
he has left a narrative which appears to us to surpass every 

rmance of the kind. Charles was not, like his great 
iographer, a master of classic composition, but there is a native 
raciness in his language which bears the stamp of his character, 
and as with his brother phrases of singular power which could 
only come from a masculine and fervid mind. Above all there 
is a vividness in his descriptions which brings the scenes with 
more than the reality of pictures before the mind, and this 
without the slightest effort, in the natural, easy, even careless 
style of a man who aspires only to truth and has not bestowed 
one thought upon effect. His account of what fell under his 
own observation at Corunna presents, apparently without design, 
fine grouping and striking contrasts. The impetuous bravery of 
Sir John Moore, the easy composure of Lord William Bentinck ; 
the daring of some, the timidity of others; the love of life, and 
the resignation to death; the stoic endurance of wounds, and 
the cries of pain and despair; the generosity which rejoices to 
save, and the brutality which thirsts to destroy, are all brought into 
immediate juxtaposition, and with his own singular adventures 
stranger than fiction, show both the varied natures of mankind, 
forced into relief by the fierceness of a trial which permits no 
disguise, and give a terrible representation of the awful details 
which go to make up the sum of that glowing generality—a 
great battle. Nowhere else is there a view of the incidents 
which compose a fight so powerful and so complete, and 
though the extract is long we can neither omit it, nor further 
abridge it without injury. 

‘ The Imperial troops, on higher ground, hung over us like threaten- 
ing clouds, and about one o’clock the storm burst. Our line was 
under arms, silent, motionless, yet all were anxious for the appearance 
of Sir John Moore. There was a feeling that under him we could 
not be beaten, and this was so strong at all times as to be a great cause 
of discontent during the retreat wherever he was not. This agitation 
augmented as the cries of men stricken by cannon-shot arose. Suddenly 
Iheard the gallop of horses, and turning saw Moore. He came at 
speed, and pulled up so sharp and close he seemed to have alighted 
from the air. He glanced to the right and left, and then fixed his 
eyes intently on the enemy’s advancing column ; his aspect was one of 
searching intenseness beyond the power of words to describe: for a 
while he looked, and then galloped to the left, without uttering a 
word. . . . . Again Sir John Moore returned, and was talking to 
me when a round shot struck the ground between his horse’s feet and 
mine. The horse leaped round, and I also turned mechanically, but 
Moore forced the animal back and asked me if I was hurt. “ No, 
sir!” Meanwhile a second shot had torn off the leg of a 42nd man, 
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who screamed horribly, and rolled about so as to excite agitation and 
alarm with others. The general said, “ This is nothing, my lads ; keep 
your ranks, take that man away: my good fellow, don’t make sucha 
noise, we must bear these things better.” He spoke sharply, but it 
had a good effect ; for this man’s cries had made an opening in the 
ranks, and the men shrunk from the spot, although they had not done 
so when others had been hit who did not cry out. But again Moore 
went off, and I saw him no more! Lord William Bentinck now came 
up on his quiet mule, and though the fire was heavy, began talking to 
me as if we were going to breakfast; his manner was his ordinary one, 
with perhaps an increase of good-humour and placidity. He conversed 
for some time, but no recollection of what he said remains, for the 
fire was sharp, and my eyes were more busy than my ears: I only 
remember saying to myself this chap takes it coolly. Lord William 
and his mule, which seemed to care as little for the fire as its rider, 
sheltered me from shot, which I liked well enough ; but having heard 
officers and soldiers jeer at Colonel Walker for thus sheltering himself 
behind General Fane’s horse at Vimiera, I went to the exposed side: 
yet it gave me the most uncomfortable feel experienced that day. 
‘When Lord William went away, I walked up and down before the 
regiment, and made the men shoulder and order arms twice to occupy 
their attention, for they were falling fast and seemed uneasy at standing 
under fire. Soon the 42nd advanced in line, but no orders came for 
me. ‘The 4th did not move; the 42nd seemed likely to want our aid: 
it was not a moment for hesitation, and John Montgomery, a Scoteh- 
man, said laughingly, ‘‘ You cannot be wrong to follow the 42nd.” 
I gave the word, but .forbad any firing. The 42nd checked a short 
distance from a wall and commenced firing, and though a loud ery 
arose of “ Forward! forward!” no man, as I afterwards heard, passed 
the wall. This check seemed to prove that my advance was right, 
and we passed the 42nd. Then I said to my men, ‘‘ Do you see your 
enemies plain enough to hit them?” Many voices shouted, ‘‘ We do.” 
“Then blaze away!” and such a rolling fire broke out as I have 
hardly ever heard since. After passing the 42nd we came to the wall, 
which was breast-high, and my line checked; but several officers, 
Stanhope one, leaped over, calling on the men to follow. At first 
about a hundred did at a low part, no more; and therefore, leaping 
back, I took a halberd, and holding it horizontally, pushed many over. 
All got over, yet it required the example of officers and the bravest 
men. Now the line was formed beyond the wall, and I, recollecting 
Voltaire’s story of the guards’ officers laying their swords over the 
men’s firelocks to keep their level low, did so with the halberd to show 
coolness. We then got to marshy ground, close to a village, where 
the fire from the houses was terrible, the howitzers from the hills 
pelting us also. My sword-belt was shot off, scabbard and all; but 
not being hit, I pushed rapidly into the street, exactly at the spot 
where, soon after, I was taken prisoner. Many Frenchmen lay there 
apparently dead, but the soldiers cried out, ‘‘ Bayonet them !—they are 
pretending !” The idea was to me terrible, and made me call =! 
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“No! no! leave those cowards; there are plenty who bear arms to 
kill; come on.” At this place stood the church, and towards the 
enemy a rocky mound, behind which, and on it, were the grenadiers. 
A lane went up straight towards the enemy ; I ran forward, calling out 
to follow. About thirty privates and three officers did so, but the fire 
was then terrible, and many shells burst among us. Half-way up the 
lane I fell, without knowing why, but was much hurt, though at the 
moment unconscious of it. A soldier cried out, “ ‘The Major is 
killed!” ‘* Not yet, come on.” We reached the end of this murderous 
lane, but a dozen of those who entered it with me fell ere we got 
through it. However, some shelter was found beyond the lane, for 
Brooks of the 4th had occupied the spot with his picquet the day 
before, and had made a breastwork of loose stones. About a dozen of 
us lodged ourselves behind this breastwork, and then it appeared to me 
that by a rush forward we could carry the battery above. Three or 
four men were killed at my side, for the breastwork was but a slender 
protection, and two were killed by the fire of our own men from the 
village behind. The poor fellows kept crying out as they died, “Oh! 
Major, our own men are killing us!” ‘Oh! I’m shot in the back of 
the head!” Remembering, then, that my father had told me he saved 
a man’s life at the siege of Charleston by pulling a ball out with his 
finger before inflammation swelled the parts, § thought to do the same, 
but could not find it, and feared to do harm by putting my finger far 
in. It made me feel sick, and the poor fellow being laid down, con- 
tinued crying out that our men had killed him, and there he soon died. 
This misery shook us all a good deal, and made me so wild as to cry 
and stamp with rage, feeling a sort of despair at seeing the soldiers did 
not come on. I sent Turner, Harrison, and Patterson, the three 
officers with me, to bring them on; and they found Stanhope animating 
the men, but not knowing what to do, and calling out, ‘Good God! 
where is Napier?’ When Turner told him I was in front and raging 
for them to come on for an attack on the battery, he gave a shout and 
called on the men to follow him; but ere taking a dozen strides, cried 
out, “ Oh, my God!” and fell dead, shot through the heart. Turner, 
and a sergeant who had been also sent back, then returned to me, say- 
ing they could not get a man to follow them up the lane. Hearing 
this, I got on the wall, waving my sword and my hat, and calling out 
tothe men behind among the rocks; but the fire was so loud none 
heard me, though the lane was scarcely a hundred yards long. No fire 
was drawn upon me by this, fora French captain afterwards told me 
he, and others, prevented their men firing at me; he did not know, nor 
was he told by me, who it was, but he said, “ Instead of firing at him I 
longed to run forwards and embrace that brave officer.” My own com- 
panions called out to jump down or I should be killed: I thought so 
too, but was so mad as to care little what happened to me. However 
it was useless to stay there, and jumping down I said to Harrison, 
“Stay here as long as you can, I will go to the left and try to make 
out how the 42nd get on.” No one was to be seen near our left from 
my standing-place near the wall; but there was some brushwood, and 
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a ridge with a hedge on the top, which debarred further sight, and the 
thought came to me that, instead of being foremost, we might be in line 
with some of the 42nd, and if fifty men of the 42nd and 50th could be 
gathered we might still charge the battery above us. ‘Telling this to 
Captaia Harrison, I went off along a lane running at right-angles from 
the one we were in, and parallel to our position ; this exposed me to the 
English, not to the Freneh fire, but, being armed with only a short sabre, 
useless against a musket and bayonet, and being quite alone, short- 
sighted, and without spectacles, I felt very cowardly and anxious, 
Pursuing my course for about a hundred yards, I came near a French 
officer lying on his. back wounded, and being myself covered with blood 
and my face smeared, for two of the killed men had fallen in my arms, 
my look was.no doubt fierce ; and though I approached him out of pity, 
he thought it was to kill him: his feet were towards me, and as he raised 
his head he cried out to some comrades above: him, pointing with a 
quick convulsive motion towards me. Those whom he addressed could 
not be seen ; for the ridge was about six feet high, nearly perpendicular, 
with the thick hedge at top; but my danger was soon announced 
through the roots of the hedge by a blaze of fire poured so close as to 
fill the lane with smoke. All went over my head, being evidently 
fired without seeing me, or my body must have been blown to pieces. 
Giving myself up for lost, the temptation to run back was great, but 
the thought that our own line might see me made me walk leisurely, 
in more danger indeed, yet less alarmed, than when going forward with- 
out knowing what would happen. The whole excursion along the lane 
was the most nervous affair I ever experienced in battle; nor was my 
alarm lessened on getting back, for Harrison and the others were gone ! 
They could not stand the fire. I felt very miserable then, thinking the 
50th had behaved ill; that my not getting the battery had been a cause 
of the battle being lost, and that Moore would attribute all to me. 
The English smoke had gone back, and my only comfort was that the 
French smoke had not gone forward. ‘The battle seemed nearly over. 
I thought myself the last man alive belonging to our side who had got 
so far in front, and felt certain of death, and that my general would 
think I had hidden myself, and would not believe me to have done my 
best. Lord William Bentinek afterwards told me that he had ordered 
my regiment back, in direct contradiction of Moore’s design, who had, 
he. admitted, told him not to recall me, but send men to my assistance! ! ! 
In this state of distraction, and still under a heavy. fire, I turned down 
the lane to rejoin the regiment, and soon came on a wounded man, who 
shrieked out, “O praised be God, Major! my dear Major! God help 
you my darling, one of your own 50th!” “I cannot carry you,” was 
my reply; ‘can you walk with my help?’’ ‘ Oh no, Major, I am too 
badly wounded.” ‘ You must lie there then till help can be found.” 
** Oh,.my jewel, my own dear Major, sure you won’t leaveme!” ‘The 
agony with which hescreamed was great, it roused all my feelings, and, 
strange tosay, alarmed me about my own danger, which had been forgot 
in. my misery at. finding Harrison was gone from the corner, and think- 
ing the battle lost. Stooping down, I raised the poor fellow, but a 
musket- 
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musket-ball just then broke the small bone of my leg some inches above 
the ankle. Telling the man of my own wound, my eourse was re- 
sumed; his piteous cries were then terrible, and fell bitterly as 
reproaehes for my want of fortitude and courage. I felt it horrible to 
leave him, but selfishness and pain got the better, and with the help of 
my sword, limping and with much suffering, I arrived at a spot where 
two other lanes met at the corner of a church: there were three privates 
of the 50th, and one of the 42nd, an Lrishman, there, who said we were 
cut off, and indeed Frenchmen were then eoming up both lanes. They 
were not thirty yards from us, and, forgetting my leg then, though I 
had not pluck to do so for the poor wounded man left behind, I said to 
the four soldiers, “‘ Follow me and we'll cut through them :” then with a 
shout I rushed forward. The Frenchmen had halted, but now ran on 
to us, and just as my spring and shout was made, the wounded leg 
failed and I felt a stab in the back: it gave me no pain, but felt cold 
and threw me on my face. Turning to rise, I saw the man who had 
stabbed me making a second thrust ; whereupon letting go my sabre I 
caught his bayonet by the socket, turned the thrust, and raising myself 
by the exertion grasped his firelock with both hands, thus in mortal 
struggle regaining my feet. His companions had now come up and I 
heard the dying cries of the four men with me, who were all bayoneted 
instantly. We had been attacked from behind by men not before seen, 
as we stood with our backs to a doorway, out of which must have rushed 
several men, for we were all stabbed in an instant, before the two 
parties coming up the road reached us: they did so however just as my 
struggle with the man who had wounded me was begun. That was a 
contest for life, and, being the strongest, I foreed him between myself 
and his comrades, whe appeared to be the men whose lives I had saved’ 
when they pretended to be dead on our advance through the village, 
They struck me with their muskets clubbed, and bruised me much ; 
whereupon, seeing no help near, and being overpowered by nunabers, 
and in great pain from my wounded leg, I called out, “ Je me rend.” 
Finding they had no disposition to spare me, I kept held of the musket, 
vigorously defending myself with the body of the little Italian who 
had first wounded me, but soon grew faint, or rather tired. At that 
moment a tall dark man came up, seized the end of the musket with 
his. left hand, whirled his brass-hilted sabre round, and struck mea 
powerful blow on the head, which was bare, for my eocked hat had 
fallen off. Expecting the blow would finish me, I had stooped my 
head in hopes it might fall on my back, or at least on the thickest part 
of the head and not on the left temple; so far I succeeded, for it fell 
exactly on the top, cutting into the bone but net through it. Fire 
sparkled from my eyes; I fell on my knees, blinded, yet without quite 
losing my senses and holding still on to the musket. Recovering in a 
moment, I regained my legs, and saw a florid handsome young French 
drummer holding the arm of the dark Italian, who was in the act of 
repeating his blow. Quarter was then given, but they tore my panta- 
loons in tearing my watch and purse from my pocket, and a little locket 
of hair which hung round my neck; they snatched at ttt 
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while this went on two of them were wounded, and the drummer, 
Guibert, ordered the dark man who had sabred me to take me to the 
rear. Guibert was walking off, and the Italian again drew his sword, 
which he had before sheathed. I called out to the drummer, ‘ This 
rascal is going to kill me! brave Frenchmen don’t kill prisoners.” 
Guibert run back, swore furiously at the Italian, shoved him away, 
and putting his arms round my waist supported me himself: thus this 
generous Frenchman saved me twice, for the Italian was bent upon 
slaying. We had not proceeded far up the old lane when we met a 
soldier of the 50th walking down at a rapid pace; he instantly halted, 
recovered his arms and cocked his piece, looking fiercely at us to make 
out what it was. My recollection is that he levelled at Guibert and I 
threw up his musket, calling out, * For God’s sake don’t fire! Iam a 
prisoner, badly wounded, and can’t help you. Surrender.” “ For 
why would I surrender?” he cried aloud, with the deepest of all Irisk 
brogues. ‘* Because there are at least twenty men upon you.” ‘ Well, 
if I must surrender, there,” said Hennessy, dashing down his firelock 
across their legs aid making them jump. Then coming close up he 
threw his arm round me, and giving Guibert a push that sent him and 
one or two more reeling against the wall, shouted out, “ Stand away, 
ye bloody spalpeens, I’ll carry him myself, bad luck to the whole of 
yez!” In this manner we proceeded about a hundred yards beyond the 
corner where Harrison and the rest had left me, and found a large 
force under General Renaud. He asked me my rank, and how I was 
taken. My reply was, “Taken because my regiment would not come 
on!” I was in great anger, and altogether ignorant of Lord William 
Bentinck having ordered them back. Had Moore’s orders, for the 
42nd and 4th to support us, been obeyed by Lord William, we should 
have carried the hill in a few minutes. General Renaud ordered a 
surgeon to dress me, and he put a plaister on my head; but my leg 
was so swollen he could not get off my boot without cutting, which I 
would not allow, hoping to escape, in which case the loss of a boot 
would be irreparable. They took me up the hill to where the 
Spanish magazine on the top had been exploded. On the summit 
of the position my bodily agony was so great, that Hennessy and 
the French captain, seeing some straw near a fire, laid me on it: 
then a French officer came and stood over me, a tall handsome 
man; he looked at me for some time and said, War! war! war! 
My God! will this horrid work never cease? poor young man, I fear 
you are badly wounded. He gave me some drink, and tears rolled 
down his cheeks ; but then he turned away and several others sat down 
round the fire without noticing me. Soon however came the man 
whose straw I had been laid upon ; he gave me two kicks and dragged 
me by the neck off his bundle, hurting me much. Two or three 
Frenchmen starting up took my part. ‘Then the tall officer returned, 
and was very angry, but the beast who kicked me would not let me be 
put back on the straw, which he claimed. The officer told them to 
take me into the ruin of a blown-up house, or magazine ; but he left 
me, and then the men took me into another ruined room, and threw me 
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into the filth with which it was filled, and began to laugh at me. FE 
was very angry, wished myself dead at once, and said something violent, 
whereupon they seemed to consult about killing me, and my hopes of 
life fled: indeed my wish was not to live, but at that moment the officer 
came back with two or three more, and with two soldiers who had 
before left the place, I think to call them and save me. These officers 
were very angry, but my understanding was faint, and my desire was 
to be put out of misery, for I thought we had lost the battle and my 
pain of body was past bearing. They offered me broth and wine, but I 
could touch nothing from the agony of my wounds, and groaned at 
times, for the pain was no longer supportable even before an enemy. 
General Renaud now sent an officer with my sword, desiring me to wear 
it, for I had used it well. I wrote my name and rank on a piece of 
paper—with a stick dipped in my blood—and requested the officer to 
give it and my sword to Marshal Soult, with a request to speak to him. 
That officer did not return. What fretted me most was that no flag 
of truce came in forme. I thought Moore was angry that myself and 
the regiment had been disgraced, and therefore he would not send in, 
nor let George come; then the fancy came that George was killed, but 
my thoughts were all wild and sad that night. About two hours after 
Hennessy had gone, the French officers went away, one after another. 
The fire was out and it was dreadfully cold, yet pain kept me from feel- 
ing it so much, and all that long and horrible night and next day did I 
lie wishing for death, and expecting it if a stray soldier should see me. 
There was no roof, only a few feet of wall standing, and the following 
evening, about dusk, being in less pain, I crawled ont, reckless of being 
killed or not. Outside there was a Frenchman cooking ; he was a kind 
man and gave me some broth, but I could not eat it. He went away, 
but returned with another soldier, and they made up a little more fire, 
rolled themselves in their great-coats and other warm things, and lay 
down. Pain kept me waking, and the fire went out soon, for there was 
no fuel, I had no waistcoat or drawers, only a uniform coat and torn 
trousers, and the cold was dreadful, for it was January and the hill 
high. An oilskin was on my hat, and I pulled it off to cover my head 
and face; then putting my hands on my mouth warmed myself with 
my breath, but could not lie down. My feet and legs lost all feeling, 
and the wounded leg ceased to pain me, except when moved. About 
midnight the two Frenchmen went their way, and promised to tell their 
commandant of my state, yet the second dreadful night passed and no 
one came. Next day about three o’clock a musician came near me, 
and I persuaded him to take me to his regiment, but to walk was 
agony. I was however very kindly received by all the French officers : 
they treated me well, and finally forwarded me on to Marshal Soult’s 
quarters. Monsieur de Chamont, aide-de-camp to Soult, came to me ; 
he was all kindness and attention, and offered me money, which was 
declined, but I told him his men had been expert in robbing me; that 
every one who met me as I was borne to the rear had asked Est-il pillé ? 

and the reply always was, Oh, pour ¢a, out, joliment. 
‘Such were my own adventures in the battle of Coruiia, told without 
modesty 
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modesty or concealment; for I write not this for the public, but from 
old notes for my wife and children, with no desire to make them think 
more or less of my actions than the reality. I felt great fear for a few 
minutes at one period of the fight; yet it was not such as to influence 
my conduct, and at no other period did a thought of my own safety 
cross my mind. It was when alone in the lane and expecting to meet 
numbers in personal combat that my nerves were most affected ; for as 
my shortsightedness disabled me from seeing what was going on, and 
was to be met, I feared to fall unseen and unknown. With all 
this, alarm was not my feeling when the men told me we were cut off; 
nervousness them ceased, and only the thought of how to break through 
the enemy remained: had it not been for the stab in my back, and the 
sudden lameness, I should have done it, for my resolution was that no 
man should go before me that day, and no man did, unless Hennessy.’ 


‘ Are we cats that we live amd bear such wounds?’ said 
Charles Napier of himself and his brothers. Nearly forty years 
afterwards, when increasing feebleness told him that his end was 
not far distant, he wrote in his journal, ‘Two is my number— 
two wives, two daughters, two sons, two victories, and two deaths. 
I died at Corwnna, and now the grim old villain approaches 
again.” He had not only passed through the agonies of death, 
but was believed to be dead. His brother George spent many 
hours of the night wandering about the field of battle with a lan- 
tern, turning over corpse after corpse. He was not aware that 
Charles survived till Hennessy, in the following year, found him 
out at Talavera, and told him the adventures of the lost brother 
he mourned. The Irishman, having occasion to leave his wounded 
Major for a few instants in the ruin at Corunna, took from him his 
spurs, whispering as he unbuckled them, ‘They are silver; the 
8 would murder you for them.’ Hennessy never re- 
turned, and Charles Napier imagined that, supposing him to be 
dying, he thought that the booty had better fall to a countryman 
than to a foe. He had, however, been seized by the French, and 
marched off a prisoner to the Pyrenees. He contrived to escape at 
Pampeluna, and having sold one of the spurs when hard pressed 
for food, he now surprised George Napier by producing the other. 
When Hennessy was taking them off at Corunna, the poor Major, 
remembering that they were the gift of his sister, and that he had 
received them with the expression, ‘Now I am. your knight, 
requested his rude but faithful squire to convey them back to the 
donor, if he escaped. After warring for some time in Spain this: 
wild Irishman got leave of absence to visit his wife and child at 
Cork, but instead of bending his steps in a straight Jine home~ 
wards, he travelled two hundred miles round to give the spur to 
Miss Napier. When at last he arrived at his own city he heard 
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that his Major was gone back to the Peninsula, and imme- 
diately followed him without even walking the few remaining 
yards to fulfil the object of his journey and visit his wife. ‘Some 
pages,’ says Sir William, ‘ in the book of human nature are 
certainly very difficult to read!’ Difficult, indeed, when the 
remainder of the story is told, and it is related that this Hennessy, 
who appeared to concentrate all his virtue into a sort of feudal 
devotion to his chief, was not only an inveterate pilferer, but 
during the period that he was in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and had excellent rations, went to a wretched hovel where dwelt 
a man, his wife, and three children, and plundered them of their 
few clothes and their single loaf, leaving them to die. Once he 
feigned to have lost the use of his legs from disease. Convicted 
of the deceit, he was ordered to receive five hundred lashes. 
After the punishment was over he still persisted in the pretence: 
A second time he was tried, and a second time endured the full 
infliction, though at every twenty-five lashes he was offered 
pardon if he would return to his duty. A third time he was 
brought before the court, which now increased his punishment 
to eight hundred lashes. He was told his sentence should be 
remitted if he would run to a church which stood a short distance 
off. He declared in reply that he was unable to stir. Five 
hundred lashes had been administered, when at last he exclaimed, 
‘Colonel, take me down ; I can’t stand it, boys; I’ll run to the 
church,’ These fifteen hundred lashes had been endured, says 
Charles Napier, ‘ to maintain a falsehood, for he had never been 
ill a day.’ To the relief of his Major, who was in constant 
apprehension that he would perish by the hands of the Provost 
Marshal, a cannon-ball carried off his head in the Pyrenees, 
having merited by his villany a felon’s death, and by his courage 
and fidelity the death he died. 

The preservation of the life of Charles Napier at Corunna was 
ultimately the cause of Guibert losing hisown. Napoleon awarded 
him for his interference the cross of the Legion of Honour. An- 
other person falsely pretended to have been the deliverer of the 
Englishman, and got a decision in his favour. The drummer, 
enraged at the injustice, deserted, and was re-taken and shot, 
‘ The saviour and the saved,’ says Sir William Napier, ‘ are now 
beyond human knowledge; but if spirits are permitted to com- 
mune, they have met where it will not be asked under what colours 
a noble action was performed.’ Thirty years aftérwards Charles 
Napier was made a Knight of the Bath. Across all the incidents 
of his busy and troubled life his mind glanced back to his preserver 
at Corunna, and he wrote to ascertain if he was entitled to sup- 
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porters, ‘ for if so,’ he added, ‘ one shall be a French drummer, for 
poor Guibert’s sake.’ 

For some months the family of Charles Napier believed him 
dead. Atlength an English frigate was sent to inquire after him, 
and Baron Clouet, the aide-de-camp of Ney, carried the message 
to the Marshal. ‘ Let him,’ he replied, ¢ see his friends, and tell 
them he is well treated.’ ‘ He has an old mother,’ rejoined Clouet, 
‘a widow, and blind.’ ‘ Has he ?’ said the Marshal. ‘ Let 
him go, then, and tell her himself that he is alive.’ The widow 
for once must have been grateful to Providence for the blindness 
which restored the son to her arms whom she had long believed 
to have been numbered among the slain. No description can 
give an adequate idea of their mutual affection. To judge of it 
truly, the correspondence of Charles Napier in the biography 
must be read. One extract from a letter, dated November 1, 
1810, which relates to this loss of his mother’s sight, will display 
in part the beautiful devotion of her son :— 


* Lord March has just come in, and tells me you have had your eyes 

done, and can see a little. Oh, my beloved mother, is this blessed news 
true? Great God grant it to be so! How thankful I am to God 
for this great blessing! But my anxiety is too great to write. Iam 
afraid!’ 
The event justified the fear, for the benefit was not permanent, 
But with this winning attachment to his admirable mother there 
was one feeling stronger still. It cannot have escaped the ob- 
servation of any one who reads his account of the battle of 
Corunna that the idea which predominated over filial affection, 
physical torture, death itself, was the distress he felt in the mis- 
taken belief that the English had been beaten, and that Moore 
would imagine he had not done his duty! To those who realise 
the scene, this sovereignty of soldierly honour can appear nothing 
short of sublime. 

Charles Napier was released on the condition that he would 
not serve till he was exchanged. The French and English Go- 
vernments were at variance upon the conditions which should regu- 
late the treatment of prisoners, and it was not till January, 1810, 
that he was restored to his regiment, then quartered in England. 
In May of that year, having got leave of absence, he joined the 
light division in the Peninsula as a volunteer. He went forth to 
war with another aspect than he had worn when he entered Spain 
under Moore. His ordinary expression previous to the battle of 
Corunna had been grave and sedate. The energies drawn out by 
that terrific struggle were henceforth stamped on his mind, and 
shone out from his eyes. ‘ His countenance,’ says his brother, 
‘assumed 
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‘assumed a peculiarly vehement earnest expression, and his re- 
semblance to a chained eagle was universally remarked.’ He had 
up to this period been careful of his dress, but deeper thoughts ever 
after occupied his soul, and he had seen his profession under 
forms which were far too tremendous to permit him again to 
attach importance to trifles. 

The light division was stationed beyond the Coa, far in advance 
of the main army. The fiery Craufurd—who is described by 
Sir William Napier as at one time a master-spirit in war, and 
at another as if possessed by a demon, raging in folly—com- 
manded these troops, whose courage was not less brilliant than 
his own. The fight of the Coa took place on the 24th of July, 
1810, and ‘ Craufurd’s demon of folly was strong that day.’ ‘ No- 
thing but the excellence of his men and officers,’ wrote Charles 
Napier at the time, ‘saved the division.’ The young major, who 
had already the eye of a general, noted the errors of his com- 
mander, and set them down for his own instruction. Just thirty 
years afterwards, on the anniversary of the battle, he described 
his arrival at the bivouac of the 52nd at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing drenched with rain, and the campaigning comforts which 
awaited him,—a vivid scene in the realities of war :— 


* George and his company were on an immense plate rock, the rain 
was over, they had a good fire and a supper of beefsteaks with tea. I 
had not eaten that day, except a bit of bread George gave me during 
the fight, and was fairly done up, as the fancy say, being tired, starved, 
anxious about William’s wound, and depressed at our having fought 
so uselessly, throwing away lives so recklessly. I stripped, and the 
soldiers, who were then dry and had supped, took—one my shirt, 
another my coat, and so on, to dry them. I sat meanwhile naked, 
like a wild Indian, on the warm rock. It was very pleasant, drinking 
warm tea, and eating steaks half raw, taken off the poor beast which 
had drawn our baggage all day: one cannot be sentimental about bul- 
locks on such occasions, We regretted the poor fellows who were slain ; 
there were a great many, but the excitement of battle does away with 
much regret, there is no time. It is idleness that makes people grieve 
long, or rather bitterly.’ 


The English shortly afterwards retreated towards the lines of 
Torres Vedras pursued by Massena, Wellington pulled up at 
Busaco and gave battle to the enemy on the 27th of September. 

‘A very beautiful fight,’ says Charles Napier, ‘it was. The French 
were in the valley shrowded in mist when the morning broke and the 
running fire of the outposts began. Soon an irregular but very sharp 
musquetry rung through the gradually dispersing mist, which mingled 
with smoke came up the mountain, and from it many wounded men 
broke out. The picquets then appeared, being driven back, but firing 
so hard that our line loudly cheered them from the crest above: follow- 
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ing close came the enemy’s column, and 80 pieces of cannon opened 
with a roar from the summit of the mountain, sending shrapnel shells 
and round shot down on them. The battle was thus begun, and soon 
they reached us. The firing rolled loud and heavy, the shouts of our 
men were grand, and their charges in different parts of the line went 
fiercely home.” 


Charles Napier remained mounted when the severity of the fire 
had imduced the whole of the staff and volunteers to alight. 
His cousin, the sailor, observing that he was the only man on 
horseback in a red coat, begged him to get down or cover it with 
acloak. ‘No,’ said he, ‘this is the uniform of my regiment, and 
in it I will show or fall this day.’ He was being marked while 
he spoke. A bullet passed through his nose from the Tight, 
shattered the left jaw, and lodged near hisear. ‘Black shadows,’ 
he says, ‘came across my eyes, my sight went, I reeled [in the 
saddle and fell.’ Lord Wellington came up as the soldiers ‘were 
bearing him away, and asked, ‘ Who is that?’ Charles Napier 
pulled off his hat and waved it to him, gasping out in faint words, 
which were stifled in blood, ‘I could not die at a better moment.’ 
His conviction that his wound was mortal appeared to the by- 
standers to have been verified a few minutes later, and though 
he could neither see nor speak, he heard some one exclaim, 
“Poor Napier, after all his wounds, is gone at last.’ ‘The 
observation,’ he says, ‘made me uneasy, for when a fellow has no 
life they are sometimes, on a field of battle, over quick in burying 
him: so with a slight twist I intimated, alive but not merry.’ 
The surgeons seated him on the grass, cut a gash three inches long 
in his cheek, and endeavoured to pull out the ball. It came at 
last, bringing with it numerous splinters of bone. Nevertheless 
he did not utter a sound, and his cousin who held him, stated 
that he treated it as lightly as if it had been the drawing of a 
tooth. He was placed in a chapel in the convent of Busaco, 
where, through an arch partially bricked up from the bottom and 
open at the top, he could hear the conversation of some officers 
high in rank, who sat eating and drinking in an adjoining room. 
His wound had put his name into their mouths, and they talked 
of his father and mother, praising them for their extraordinary 
beauty. This delighted him for a while and made him forget his 

ain; but remembering that the battle was still raging, he was 
infuriated to think that men not disabled should have slunk from 
their posts, and, getting up from his pallet, he staggered to the 
door to look for his horse. Here he was met by Edward Paken- 
ham, who, having had a wound dressed, was just returning to the 
fight when he stopped Napier in his effort to do the same. He 
asked him if he was mad, and the impetuous warrior, who was 
rushing 
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rushing back to the field with his jaw broken and the bleed 
flowing from his mouth, could not even articulate. 


‘ While these men were eating and drinking,’ he continues, “ my two 
brothers were in the fight and sent me word they could not come tosee 
me. How proud and happy this messagemade me! I gloried in them, 
yet, thinking I could net live long, 1 was very anxious to see them, 
especially as I heard George had been wounded. He was gallantly 
leading a change, and while half turned, with his sword up, was shot by 
a Frenchman through one side of the antipodes to my wound. William 
had been shot through the hip two months before, but did mot go to the 
rear, and went into action here with the wound still open. Well, we 
are now [1849] all three still alive and old men: we were then young, 
strong, and as hardy men as any in the army, and we had fifteen or 
sixteen wounds amongst us, and, being very fond of each other, it made 
a talk amongst our comrades. Noble, brave, and excellent comrades 
they were! TI think of those times gone by with a mournful, gloomy 
mind. ‘We three brothers went that day into battle with sad hearts, for 
our cousin Lord March had told us our beloved sister Caroline, just 
twenty-two years of age, was dead. Our hearts sunk with serrow—we 
said nothing, but embraced each other and went to our posts, Mine 
was with Lord Wellington.’ 


No scene in story or song can go beyond this. Charles Napier 
removed to Lisbon to recover, and thence he wrote to console his 
mother, on the 20th of October, 1810, in these noble terms :— ' 


‘It is war now, and you must have fortitude, in common with thirty 
thousand English mothers, whose anxious hearts are fixed on Portugal ; 
and who have not the pride of saying their three sons had been wounded 
and were all alive! How this would have repaid my father for all 
anxieties, and it must do so for you! Why! a Roman matron would not 
have let people touch her garment in sucha case. In honest truth, 
though, my share of wounds satisfies me.’ 





In conformity with this last observation, after instituting a 
comparison between himself and General Kellerman, who was 
thirty-two at the battle of Vimiera, and had thirty-two wounds, 
he thus concludes: ‘My share is six in two years, hem! Keller- 
man take the prize: I am content not to get the twenty-six 
wanted in the next four years.’ He might well resign the painful 
privilege, for the torment from his last disaster probably exceeded 
the suffering from the whole of Kellerman’s thirty-two scars. 
The surgeons fearing inflammation were afraid to touch his jaw. 
It set crooked, and they told him it would never come straight. 
Having neglected to use the sponge-plug in time, the broken 
gristle blocked up one of the nostrils, and again they told him it 
would never be better. His lip was uneasy, and uneasy they said 
it would always remain. They were better prophets than sur- 

geons. 
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geons. ‘Noone,’ he wrote in 1846, on the anniversary of the 
battle, ‘who has not been hurt in some part which affects the 
sight, smell, hearing, or passage of food, can tell what small but 
constant suffering is undergone: for thirty-six years I have not 
known what it is to breathe freely.’ Another evil, more capable 
of alleviation, clung to him through life—an extreme sensitive- 
ness to cold, produced by the loss of blood from his wounds, and 
the after-bleedings of doctors, who then supposed a process to 
be remedial which is now known to be extremely the reverse. 
Many a gallant fellow, who would have survived, was hurried out 
of the world from the lancet completing what bullet, sword, and 
bayonet had begun. 

The fate which seemed always to await Charles Napier in 
battle, and the awful agonies he had endured and was enduring, 
must be kept full before the mind to appreciate the heroism of 
the next action in the life of this glorioussoldier. Massena, 
foiled by the lines of Torres Vedras, and having eaten up all the 
resources of the country around him, was compelled to retreat in 
the beginning of March 1811. The news came to Lisbon that 
Lord Wellington had issued from his entrenchments, and was 
hard in pursuit of the retiring enemy. With his wound still 
bandaged Charles Napier got on horseback and rode ninety-two 
miles upon the same horse in twenty-two hours, three of which 
were spent in a halt, the only pause he made in his wonderful 
journey. How many suffering men in the world would have 
performed this feat for the sake of anticipating by a few days the 
same dangers which had always proved so fatal to him, and 
which hardly anybody else in his condition would have braved 
at all! He feared his favourite horse would be killed by the 
exertion, but this, he said, would be better than being too late 
for the action expected at Condeixa. The horse, however, was 
worthy of his rider, He did not even tire. The regiment of 
Napier was now in the Peninsula with the main body of the 
army, and through the hot haste he had made he came up with 
it on the morning of the 13th of March. On the 14th he met a 
litter covered with a blanket, brought from the light division in 
front, which was in incessant conflict with the rear-guard of the 
enemy. ‘What officer,’ he said, ‘is that?’ ‘Captain Napier of 
the 52nd, with a broken limb.’ ‘And that?’ he added, pointing 
to a second litter which followed. ‘Captain Napier of the 43rd, 
mortally wounded.’ Without speaking a word to either of these 
brothers, both of whom happily survived to perform many more 
feats of arms and add fresh lustre to the name of Napier, the 
gallant Charles, not daunted by the omen, hastened forwards into 
the fight. On this occasion he escaped, but his progress was 
one 
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ohe of excessive hardship. The French had wasted the country 
with fire and sword. For two entire days and the larger part of 
a third he did not taste a morsel of food. What little he got to 
eat at other times was chiefly maggoty biscuit, and ‘though,’ 
says he, ‘not a bad'soldier, hang me if I can relish maggots!’ 
The extent of the evil is pleasantly indicated by the addition he 
makes to his letter, when on looking from his paper, after 
writing on a few sentences, he subjoins, ‘There! my biscuit has 
run away on maggots’ legs.’ So gaily did he express himself 
while exposed to every misery most abhorrent to ordinary flesh 
and blood. But this was his notion of a worthy soldier. ‘The 
essence of war,’ he wrote in India in 1845, ‘is endurance, and 
not only that but a pride and glory in privation, and a contempt 
for comfort as effeminate and disgraceful.’ There were many 
spirits in the army who were made of the same immortal 
stuff, unbending as the giant stem of the oak to misfortune, 
and stirred as readily as its leaves by the distresses of a comrade. 
During the scarcity which prevailed in the pursuit of Massena, 
William Light, a young cavalry officer, had the luck to obtain a 
loaf of bread, and, though nearly starving himself, he rode twenty 
miles across the mountains to Condeixa, at the imminent peril of 
his life, to convey his prize to the wounded Napiers. Throwing 
them his loaf, he rushed from the ruined house where they lay 
without speaking a syllable, and hurried back to his regiment. 
Thus it is that one noble heart answers to another; this is the 
way that heroes behave to heroes. To this example Sir William 
Napier adds another, which we give in his words, and not least 
for the question which forms the moral to his tale:— 


‘A temporary bridge near the Murcella had to be destroyed by 
powder during Massena’s advance; but the match failed, the enemy 
poured on, and the passage seemed lost: then a man of Charles Napier’s 
old corps—would to God his name had been preserved for posterity !— 
exclaimed, “It shall not fail—they shall not pass!” So saying he 
deliberately walked along the structure, a floating one, to the mine, 
relighting the match, and bending his noble head over the spark, con- 
tinued te watch its deadly progress until the explosion sent him from a 
world he was too heroic to live in! Why are young men told to look 
in ancient history for examples of heroism, when their own countrymen 
furnish such lessons ?’ 


A third instance of gallantry is worthy to be classed with 
those which have gone before. During the pursuit in which 
George Napier received his wound, one of his subalterns, Lieu- 
tenant Giffard, behaved with such conspicuous courage, that many 
of the French leaders kept exclaiming, ‘ Kill that officer.’ He was 
shot as the English skirmishers were retiring, and George Napier, 
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chancing to look back, saw his friend on the ground and the 
enemy plundering him. He sprang forward and with his. sword 
beat off the invaders. Two soldiers who followed him helped to 
raise the lifeless body on his shoulders, ‘They stopped at a short 
distance, hollowed a grave with their bayonets, buried the brave 
Lieutenant under a tremendous fire, and then, giving three cheers, 
rushed forward upon their foes and avenged death by death. 

All: the Corunna Majors who commanded a regiment or a 
detachment in the action had been promoted before Charles 
Napier asked permission, in May, 1810, to join the light division 
as a volunteer. Unequal are the chances. of war. He who was 
first in merit was the last to be rewarded, and the advancement 
which he considered his right was denied. ‘But, says Sir 
William, ‘he easily obtained leave to risk his life again, that 
being a favour which gave him no claim, and might get rid of 
one. His very gallantry had operated against him. He had 
gone so far in advance of everybody else, that half his deeds were 
unknown, and his presumed death put him out of the question 
while the battle was fresh in men’s minds. Lord William 
Bentinck, indeed, who saw him fall, both testified that the imme- 
diate cause of the victory was due to his direction of the 50th 
regiment, which bore the brunt of the action, and that apart 
from this signal service he had reason to believe that Sir John 
Moore had intended to ask his promotion for his conduct during 
the previous. retreat; but the voice of Lord William was not 
sufficiently powerful to prevail, and at best would have been a 
poor compensation for the blow which was given to Major 
Napier’s fortunes through the death of his General. Had Moore 
survived, the 50th would have been supported, Soult’s army would 
have been destroyed, and the young soldier whose name was not 
so much as mentioned in the despatch, would have occupied the 
foremost place of honour. His subsequent services and wounds 
rendered it impossible to overlook him any longer, and in July, 
1811, he was made Lieutenant-Colonel. Even this tardy act of 
justice was accompanied with an alloy, for his new regiment, the 
102nd, had returned from New South Wales completely disorgan- 
ized, and he was ordered to leave the Peninsula and take charge 
of it immediately. He joined it at Guernsey in January, 1812, 
having first been detained by the Guadiana fever at Lisbon, and, 
while still broken in health, was ordered in July to Bermuda, 

When Charles Napier first served ‘under the great Captain 
whose transcendant genius, in the words of Sir William, 
‘animated the war with a glory dazzling to contemplate,’ 
Wellington was supposed to be a general of no capacity. Full of 
the fine qualities of Moore, influenced by the current opinion, 
and 
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and believing from his own judgment that Talavera was a mis~ 
take, the young Major could not be expected at the outset to 
take a just measure of the vast powers of his chief. But he was 
far too good a soldier himself not to recognise military greatness 
in others, and he speedily detected the combined sagacity and 
prudence of his commander, ‘ Errors,’ he said, during the pur 
suit of Massena, ‘may have been committed; all generals com- 
mit errors, but this successful campaign renders him one of the 
first of his time.’ Napier was long enough in the Peninsula to 
learn the lessons of his master, but he strove, says Sir William, 
‘to adapt Wellington’s system of war to his own peculiar turn of 
mind rather than to imitate it; for he knew their idiosyncracies 
were different, and felt the force of Michael Angelo’s quaint 
apophthegm, that “he who follows will always be behind.’’’ 
The future conqueror of Scinde bestowed equal ‘attention upon the 
tactics of the French; but here again to’ adapt what was good to 
his own system, and not servilely to copy them, ‘seeing early 
that war, though under great guiding principles, is so vast an art 
as always to admit the display of original genius,’ In all the 
grand departments of knowledge there is much that is beyond 
the reach of rules, and which the proficient himself is unable to 
explain, but in nothing more than in military science. ‘I have 
fought many battles,’ said the Duke of Wellington to Sir William 
Napier, ‘and have acquired an instinct about them which I 
cannot describe, but I know how to fight a battle.’ Every move- 
ment of the enemy, every accident of ground, every circumstance 
of situation, every blunder of subordinates or antagonists, every 
change in the feelings of the troops commanded or the troops 
opposed, will modify the measures to be taken; and so enormous 
is the sagacity required to learn and appreciate the infinite variety 
of particulars, and so sustained the energy of mind and body 
essential to keep moving, without derangement, the complicated 
wheels of the mighty machine, that no man entirely masters the 
difficulty. He is the greatest general that commits the fewest 
mistakes, 

Colonel Napier arrived, weak and sickly, at Bermuda in 
September, 1812. Banishment to a distant island, while every 
pulse in Europe was beating quicker with the mighty events 
which were passing, was torture to a mind like his:— 


‘A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed its tenement of clay.’ 


The glorious battle-ground from which he was kept back ren- 
dered doubly irksome the dull daily round of drill, and he wrote 
Q2 to 
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to his mother, ‘ My broken jaw did not give me half the pain the 
life we lead here does. A wet climate, nothing to eat, no fruit, 
no vegetables, no wine, no good company ; for the people, after 
cheating you in their shops all day, have the impudence to think 
they are to be your companions in the evening.’ In the poverty 
of agreeable occupation he took to gardening, and it became so 
absorbing that he was forced to abandon it, lest it should inter- 
fere with his business. ‘It is hard,’ he said, when he heard of 
the battle of Salamanca, and contrasted it with his own obscure 
existence, ‘to rouse myself to duty: yet duty must be done.’ 
‘This,’ adds Sir William, ‘ was as much his motto as the Duke 
of Wellington’s, but it was not peculiar to either; how many 
times did that phrase burst from the lips of poor soldiers in the 
Peninsula, when called to face danger, endure fatigue, and suffer 
privations from which nature shrunk! Duty must be done, was 
their war-cry, and the noblest ever raised.’ A fine and generous 
tribute to the humble comrades of these illustrious leaders. 
Acting on this maxim, Colonel Napier’s hatred of Bermuda, his 
bodily lassitude, the depression of his spirits, and his freedom 
from supervision, did not hinder him from labouring to perfect 
his men. He was a master of drill, as well as of manceuvring, 
and he asked nothing of his soldiers which he did not himself 
perform in their presence. His regiment thrived ; but if officers 
of consummate bravery and skill are of any service in war, a 
better post might have been found for such a man at such a 
time. 

The yellow fever broke out, and spread dismay among the 
troops. ‘ Terror,’ he said, ‘ is visible with the most determined 
fellows, terror even to ridicule.’ He could only resist the gene- 
ral apprehension by the most resolute efforts, and his conduct 
on the occasion supplies one more illustration of the charac- 
teristic which predominated in him from childhood to the grave. 
Fear was greatest when a death had just occurred. They 
buried an ensign one night, and the gloomy influence of the 
hour produced more than the usual insupportable depression. 
The whole of the attendants except himself hastened from the 
formidable ceremony to a party to keep up their spirits. Charles 
Napier retired to sit in solitude in his own apartment. ‘I put 
out one candle,’ he says, ‘and let the snuff of the other grow as 
long as my own nose, and at midnight my lowness was over- 
come: then quoth I, Lo! I am master; let me sleep.’ His 
brother officers had endeavoured to elude the spectre and drown 
thought in merriment; Colonel Napier resolved to face and 
subdue it. This was ever his way. Where victory was possible 
to mortal man he scorned to succumb. 

In 
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In June, 1813, he was orce more summoned to active service, 
but it was of a kind which he detested. A floating expedition, 
with Sir John Warren as naval, and Sir Sydney Beckwith as 
military commander, was sent to ravage the coasts of America. 
Colonel Napier was Beckwith’s second, and, besides his own 
regiment, had under him a brigade of marines, and some French 
volunteers from the prisoners taken in war. ‘ Much,’ said he, 
‘I dislike sacking and burning of towns. This authorised, per- 
haps needful, plundering—though to think so is difficult—is 
very disgusting.’ General Beckwith was not more enamoured 
of the employment, being by nature, as Sir William states, even 
‘morbidly humane, for he would not punish to save.’ Though a 
man of genius, nothing prospered. His movements were at the 
mercy of the Admiral, and the prominent conclusion which 
Colonel Napier derived from the whole expedition was the 
absolute folly of a divided command, ‘A republic of com- 
manders, he says, ‘means defeat.’ The Frenchmen proved 
villains. ‘ Fight they shall,’ Napier wrote, mistrusting them 
from the outset; ‘all men will fight when they begin, but delay 
enables rogues to evaporate.’ When they came to be tried he 
pronounced them ‘the greatest rascals existing.’ They had 
intended to desert in a body, and he frustrated the design by 
sending them off—it is to be hoped to the prisons from whence 
they came—but not before they had given fearful evidence that 
they did not belong to the race of Guiberts :— 


‘ They really murdered without an object but the pleasure of mur- 
dering. One robbed a poor Yankee and pretended all sorts of anxiety 
for him. It was the custom of war, he said, to rob a prisoner, but 
he was sorry for him. When he had thus coaxed the man into con- 
fidence, he told him to walk on before, as he must go to the General ; 
the poor wretch obeyed, and when his back was turned the musket was 
fired into his brains. I would rather see ten of them shot than one 
American. It is quite shocking to see men who speak our own lan- 
guage brought in wounded: one feels as if they were English peasants, 
and that we are killing our own people.’ 


Colonel Napier displayed his usual courage, sagacity, and 
humanity, but he was unable to prevent the absurdities against 
which he protested, or to get permission to execute the designs 
he proposed, The small successes obtained were insuflicient to 
justify the misery inflicted. Horrors were committed in sacking 
Little Hampton which Napier considered equally disgraceful to 
the British name and to human nature. In the prospect of being 
sent the next year to command for himself, he considered how he 
should act, and the propriety of risking a desperate attack on 
strong works strongly defended. Among other reasons for 
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adopting an adventurous course he sets down the following, 
more, we suppose, in satire than in earnest :— 


‘It is perhaps also to indulge John Bull’s taste for blood now 
and then. Had Moore sacrificed an army instead of saving one, he 
would have been perfect in the eyes of the country. Nothing but his 
unpardonable humanity, which made him fancy England cared as much 
for her soldiers as he did, caused him to act as he did act. Had he 
saved his own life and contrived to have 20,000 men bayoneted, he 
would have done a job for which England would have made him 
anything he wished. Alas for himself! he thought of everything but 
himself.’ 

When Charles Napier wrote these words he did not know that 
the Duke had said that the English people liked a large butcher’s 
bill, and it is humiliating to reflect that this should be the 
notorious characteristic of the non-fighting part of our country- 
men. ‘To do them justice, we believe that ignorance and not 
cruelty is the source of the passion. No civilians in the world 
are more unenlightened in military affairs,* and, instead of being 
tested by the skill of his movements, a leader is judged by the 
bloody battles he wins. While men have been ennobled for 
victories purchased by the desperate valour and precious lives of 
troops who fought their general through blunders which proved 
him unfit for command, Wellington was pronounced a poor, in- 
competent creature for seeking shelter behind the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and Moore for bringing off his army in the most difficult 
of all operations—a retreat conducted in the presence of a superior 
force. It is Corunna, and not his previous generalship, which 
has saved the fame of the latter. These are circumstances to 
be meditated in peace, that blind impatience may not again 
sacrifice the reputation of officers and the blood of soldiers in 
war. The presumption which has hitherto been shown on such 
subjects almost surpasses belief. After the battle of Waterloo 
Sir William Napier went upon business to the Duke when he 
was at the opera in Paris. ‘He was sitting alone in an upper 
dark corner of the box, the seats in front being filled with fashion- 





* As a specimen of the folly of which people are occasionally capable, it may 
be remembered that during the recent war it was gravely proposed that navvies 
should be employed to make the advanced trenches at Sebastopol, and we believe 
that the Government passed on this absurd idea to the Commander-in-Chief, who 
had to write a despatch to instruct the War-Minister of England that the best 
soldiers in the army were required in a position where the whole security of the 
works depended on the men being trained to fight as well as dig. A different but 
more astounding piece of ignorance was the inquiry addressed to Sir John 
Warren from the Admiralty, during the time that Charles Napier was serving in 
the West, as to whether it was not practicablé to send a frigate of light draught to 
operate against North America from the lakes of Canada—oblivious that Niagara 
stopped the way. 
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able London men and women, who ‘were with great volubility 
discussing the battle, and assigning all the honours to the cavalry. 
The Duke listened, laughed, and in a low voice said, I have told 
them that the British infantry won the battle, and all our battles, 
but it has been intimated to me that I know nothing of the matter, 
and I expect soon to be told I was not there.’ That these ‘ London 
men and women’ who set at nought the authority of the Duke, 
and contradicted him respecting the incidents of his own victories, 
were not an unfair sample of the public, was demonstrated by 
the reception giving to his warning after the capture of Acre, that 
ships as a rule could not contend successfully with forts. The 
counter-assertions which were ventured by civilians who had 
never seen a shot fired nor bestowed a day upon the study of 
ships or forts, called forth from Charles Napier this amusing 
but instructive ironical comment :— 

‘ The Duke is abused for his speech, illiberal speech, about the navy. 
I at first thought it a wise and useful one, but am now convinced he 
was wrong ; our fleets can always take strong fortresses, and it was old 
Douro’s stupidity which caused the failure at Burgos ; he ought to have 
had up the squadron from St. Ander. Don’t trouble your head about 
the flying sap—a flying squadron is the thing for business in John Bull’s 
opinion, and with John’s effervescence not even the Duke can interfere 
with impunity.’ 

Admiral Stewart has lately explained that Acre was taken 
because the Egyptians thought the buoys which were laid down 
to indicate the shoals were the intended positions of the ships ; 
and as they lowered their guns to a false mark, and blocked up 
the embrasures with sand-bags for greater protection, the fleet 
was enabled to get under the walls without suffering from a shot. 
Unless a ship can approach within 30 yards, Admiral Stewart 
asserts that it must come off worst in the contest, and we believe 
we are right in affirming that every experienced soldier or sailor 
is of the same opinion, if the experiment were tried with a nation 
skilled in the arts of modern warfare. Daring may prevail 
against want of science, but the precedent is worthless unless the 
cases are similar. Accident, too, may occasionally reward un- 
calculating rashness with unmerited success. ‘ Luck,’ remarks 
Charles Napier, ‘ is a good thing, but it will very quickly play a 
chief a trick that will ruin him, if he trusts to it without pro- 
viding for its ceasing.’ Even the two services it seems some- 
times intrude into each other’s department with a presumption 
worthy of civilians themselves. Admiral Cockburn, the second 
in command to Sir John Warren, and a capital seaman, had not 
an idea of military arrangements. ‘ Yet he thinks himself a 
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Wellington,’ wrote Charles Napier, ‘and General Beckwith is 
sure the navy never produced such an Admiral as himself.’ 

The career of Colonel Napier in the West terminated in 
September, 1813. He exchanged into his old regiment the 50th 
to get back to nobler scenes of warfare, but, when he reached 
home, found the contest at an end. In December, 1814, he was 
put on half-pay, but, with that provident energy which was 
innate in his disposition, he went, in company with his brother 
William, to study at the Military College at Farnham. The 
reappearance of Napoleon in France carried Colonel Napier to 

. Ghent, with the intention of joining in the coming battle as a 
volunteer. The rapid movements of Napoleon frustrated his 
design, but he assisted at the storming of Cambray and had a 
share in a combat at Paris. This was merely an episode in his 
Farnham life, where he remained till the close of 1817. He 
was thirty-two when he entered, had seen glorious service, and 
was a constant sufferer from his wounds. It required a mind 
which looked far into futurity, a strong resistance to the sugges- 
tions of self-indulgence, a modest conciousness of the much 
which remained to be done, to induce an officer of his years, who 
had commanded with distinction under Wellington and Moore, 
to put himself to school on the return of peace ; but he knew 
that genius, to be available, must be informed by industry, and, 
as if prescient of what was to come, he went into training for 
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‘ By reading, you will be distinguished,’ he wrote to Ensign Camp- 
bell thirty years afterwards; ‘ without it, abilities are of little use. A 
man may talk and write, but he cannot learn his profession without 
constant study to prepare, especially for the higher rank, because he 
then wants knowledge and experience of others improved by his own. 
But, when in a post of responsibility, he has no time to read, and if he 
comes to such a post with an empty skull, it is then too late to fill it, 
and he makes no figure. Thus, many people fail to distinguish them- 
selves, and say they are unfortunate, which is untrue; their own pre- 
vious idleness unfitted them to profit by fortune.’ 

Fortune came late to Charles Napier, and found him ready. 
Time had not rusted out his knowledge, because he always con- 
tinued a learner, and, even after his famous victories were won, 
he carried about with him the instructions of Frederick the Great, 
and consulted them constantly. ‘A man,’ he said, ‘at the head 
of troops, wants to refer to such things and keep them fresh in 
memory ;’ and his frequent experience of their utility made him 
urge his brother to draw up a compendium of the maxims of 
celebrated commanders, with the addition of his own. The 
request, 
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request, we trust, will yet bear fruit, and military science owe 
this further obligation to Sir William Napier. 

In 1819 Charles Napier obtained the appointment of Inspecting 
Field Officer in the Ionian Islands, In this capacity he had, he 
said, nothing to do, and to him inaction was misery. He was 
twice sent, in 1820, on secret missions to Ali Pacha at Joan- 
nina, and in the early part of 1821 he got permission to travel 
in Greece. Surveying, with the eye of a great general, its moun- 
tains and passes, he filled his journal with plans for its defence, 
and hoped that he might be destined to add a modern glory to 
their ancient renown. His military genius, however, was doomed 
to remain in abeyance for twenty years to come, but his capacity 
for civic government was now to be tried. After a visit to Eng- 
land in 1821, he returned to his post in January, 1822, and was 
appointed military resident of Cephalonia, or, in other words, 
was the ‘despotic lieutenant’ of the Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands. ‘ Besides being king,’ he says, ‘ I am bishop 
also, and all the convents and churches are under me; the 
priests cannot kill a fowl without my written order. The work 
was excessive. ‘ My predecessor,’ he tells his mother, ‘is going 
home half dead from the labour; but to me it is health, spirit, 
everything. I live for some use now. I take no rest myself, 
and give nobody else any.’ He constructed magnificent roads, 
more than a hundred miles in length, through rocky steeps where 
scarce a path existed before; he built moles, market-places, 
spacious streets, and prisons fit for human beings in the room of 
disgraceful dungeons which were hardly good enough to be the 
nestling-places of vermin. These and many other things he 
accomplished by incessant toil, and, having gone back to Eng- 
land in 1824, and finding nothing proceeding as it ought on his 
return to Cephalonia in 1825, he thus records the secret of his 
success :— 


‘ How entirely all things depend on the mode of executing them, and 
how ridiculous mere theories are! My successor thought, as half the 
world always thinks, that a man in command has only to order, and 
obedience will follow. Hence they are baffled, not from want of talent, 
but from inactivity, vainly thinking that while they spare themselves 
every one under them will work like horses.’ 


All, he said a little later, was owing to his limbs and eyes. ‘I 
ride, I see, and don’t take things for granted because they are said 
to exist.’ Fourteen hours a-day was the least he devoted to public 
business. Yet so sternly did this man, who seemed to be energy 
personified, judge himself, that he could use such language as the 
following in reviewing his proceedings in 1828 :— % 

‘On 
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‘On a conscientious examination of my six years’ government, four 
may be called lost from dawdling, or rather ‘two lost, and two that a 
more decided, energetic man would have made more of ; and yet I have 
a name for being active, and am so compared with the drones around, 
but not when conscience is called to witness, and when the sense of what 
aman can do, if all his energies are put forth, is consulted. Man! 
man! thou art a beast in whose:sides the spur should be ever plunged.’ 


His patriotic and spirited rule, which left a monument in 
every hill and valley of the island, was cut short in 1830 by the 
intrigues of Sir F. Adam, the then Lord High Commissioner. He 
got up some charges against the rule of Colonel Napier during 
his absence in England, and the Home Minister, Lord Goderich, 
must have been satisfied of their untruth, since he offered the 
accused the Residency of Zante, which was a higher command ; 
but he considered that his character required that he should be 
sent back ‘to Cephalonia, and, as this was refused, he was once 
more consigned, in the plenitude of his powers, to private life. 

His residence at Cephalonia had been an eventful period in his 
domestic history. In August, 1826, his mother died. She had 
arrived at an age when he could no longer look for much comfort 
from the prolongation of her days, for she was eighty-one. Her 
death, notwithstanding, ‘bowed him to the dust.’ He loved her 
rather with the affection of a little child before it has known any 
other object in life, than with that of a hardy soldier plunged in 
distant scenes of war and immersed in the distractions of Colonial 
government. The void she left was never filled, and after the 
lapse of twenty-one years he could still write ‘that in losing a 
mother he had lost that which nothing could replace.’ An affec- 
tionate nature like his could not exist without some one on whom 
to expend its sympathies, and in April, 1827, he married a widow 
much older than himself. She also died in July, 1833, and the 
happiness of their union may be discovered in his fearful grief 
when she was gone :— 


‘ Hitherto,’ he wrote, ‘I had life and light, but now all is as a dream, 
and I am in darkness—the darkness of death, the loneliness of the desert. 
Oh God, defend me, for the spirit of evil has struck a terrible blow! I, 
too, can die, but then my own deed may give the dreadful spirit power 
over me, and I may, in my haste to join my adored Elizabeth, divide 
myself for ever from her. My head, my head seems to burst. Oh 
mercy! mercy! for this seems past endurance !’ 


These were the first terrible paroxysms of despair. His grief 
in growing calmer was little less acute. On seeing the bullet 
with which he was shot at Busaco, he exclaimed, ‘How little 
can we judge for ourselves! then I rejoiced at my escape, and 
now 
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now regret it.’ His desire for many months was to die. In this 
agony of distress he presented, according to his:custom, the same 
brave and placid countenance to the world, and nothing denoted 
that his whole being was absorbed in poignant grief. ‘I am 
cheerful with others,’ he says to his sister six months after the 
event ; ‘my grief breaks out when alone; at no other time do 1 
let it have its way; but when tears are too much checked there 
comes a terrible feeling on the top of my head which distracts 
me, and my lowness then seems past endurance.’ He removed 
from Bath, where he was residing at the death of his wife, to 
Caen, in Normandy, and did his best to perform the part of a 
mother to his girls. His aim was to make them religious, as the 
foundation of all excellence,—to teach them accounts, that they 
might learn the value of money,—work, that they might not waste 
their time if they were rich, nor be helpless if they were poor,— 
cooking, that they might guard against the waste of servants, and 
be able to do for themselves in the event of a revolution! Time, 
the great comforter, calmed his sorrows, but the recollections of 
the past long continued to enter like an iron into his soul, as may 
be seen from the entry in his journal -in 1840, on the birthday 
of his departed wife. ‘Memory! Oh thon racker of the heart, 
thou tearer up of times past, thou picturer of things never 
more to be seen, of faces no more to be greeted, voices no more 
to be heard! Yet but for that remembrance how terrible would 
be death! This makes man fearless.’ When the day returned, 
seven years later, time had still further tempered his regrets, and 
he could look back to the felicity, so rudely cut short, with a 
pleasing sadness. ‘For years the anniversary was one of plea- 
sure to me; and now that the dreams of life, now that all life’s 
dramatic scenes have past away, and my own existence is fast 
ebbing, this day still brings bright hours to my mind. Their 
brilliance might have been more perfect but for my own folly, 
but they would equally have passed away like phantoms, leaving 
no trace but in memory.’ 

In 1834 he had a prospect of being intrusted with the govern- 
ment of a New Australian colony ; and that his girls might not be 
without a guardian when new duties demanded his time and 
presence, he married an old and valued friend, the widow of 
Captain Alcock, R.N. The appointment did not take place. 
The funds necessary to effect any good were refused, and Colonel 
Napier would not accept an office in which there was no hope 
that he could render any service to the world. A season of 
poverty followed. He had expended a considerable portion of 
his savings on American bonds, and it will be long before any 
one will need to be reminded how the debtors broke their faith 
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and suspended their payments. In the beginning of 1838, seeing 
an unfounded report in the papers that a junior officer was about 
to obtain the command of a district in Ireland, he addressed a 
statement to the Military Secretary of his own claims to pro- 
motion, The answer was not encouraging, but a little later Sir 
William had an opportunity of speaking on the subject to Lord 
FitzRoy Somerset, ‘and was frankly told that his brother had 
been represented at the Horse Guards as an impracticable man 
who quarrelled with everybody.’ Lord FitzRoy gave no reply 
to the explanation which ensued, for, as Charles Napier sub- 
sequently said, he was one of those men who performed more 
than he promised, but the effect produced at the Horse-Guards 
was quickly seen in the results. In July, on the recommendation of 
the then chief, Lord Hill, General Napier was made a Knight 
of the Bath, and in the beginning of 1839 he was appointed to 
the command of the Northern District. 

The portion of England which was placed under the control of 
General Napier comprised eleven counties, at a time when the 
Chartists were meditating a rise. The outbreak might come 
suddenly at any point of the vast circuit, and the question was 
how a few thousand troops could ensure protection to the whole 
of the area. The masterly plans of General Napier should be 
studied by every man of property in the country, as well as by every 
officer who hereafter may be called on to command. He found 
the troops scattered in small detachments, and many of these 
little knots, instead of being gathered into a single building, were 
again broken up into units. At Halifax forty-two troopers were 
lodged in twenty-one distant billets, with the man here and his 
horse there. Fifty resolute Chartists might, he said, destroy the 
whole in ten minutes, Not only were the soldiers rendered 
powerless by the want of numbers, but they could no longer be 
kept in discipline, were exposed singly to the seductions of the 
mob, and were in danger of losing the esprit de corps. Where 
barracks existed the accommodation was often disgraceful, and 
many were commanded by adjoining houses, from the windows of 
which the rebels could have shot the troops as they attempted to 
form after their quarters had been fired to drive them out. 
General Napier set it down as an axiom that the military must 
not be overthrown anywhere. ‘If,’ he said, ‘ only a corporal’s 
guard was cut off, it would be “a totat defeat” ere it reached 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; and before the contradiction 
arrived, the disaffected, in the moral exultation of supposed 
victory, would be in arms, This is more especially to be appre- 
hended in Ireland, where rivers of blood would flow.’ Governed 
by these considerations, his first care was to concentrate his men 
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in positions which would ensure their safety, and enable him to 
move upon any place which was attacked. This was no easy 
matter. Manufacturers, citizens, and private gentlemen were 
alarmed, and each was eager for the defence of his own par- 
ticular domain, The General explained that if the troops were 
to be everywhere they would soon be nowhere, that they would 
be killed like sheep, and that the attempt to consult local and 
petty interests would be equally to sacrifice the few and the 
many. He told the alarmists that they must arm like men, and 
by their own exertions, and those of their dependants, keep the 
rioters at bay till the regular forces could come up. He con- 
sidered that the Government should establish a strong police 
throughout the country—a necessary measure which has at last 
been adopted—and that the army should be the reserve instead 
of the advanced guard. When he granted detachments he insisted 
that quarters should be provided in which they could be kept 
together, but, finding that many of the magistrates cared nothing 
for the soldiers’ lives, and that, if they once succeeded in getting 
troops, they evaded their promises, he required the barracks to 
be ready before a man was sent. His yiews upon the mode in 
which attacks were to be met evinced the same sagacity and fore- 
sight. He desired that infantry and cavalry should always be 
united. Horsemen, if the rioters understood their business, were 
of little use ina town. ‘They cannot,’ he wrote, ‘charge people 
in garrets, and they cannot sit in their saddles while chests of 
drawers, bedsteads, stones, tiles, &c., to say nothing of musketry, 
are poured from the said garrets.’ But out of the streets the cavalry 
would be invaluable. If assailed by overwhelming numbers he 
intended to put the horse on the flanks of the mob to cut off their 
detachments when they went to forage, and to harass them on 
their raarch while he continued to draw back the infantry in front 
as the insurgent pikemen advanced. If they halted and faced the 
cavalry it would have retired in turn, and the foot have resumed 
firing upon the stationary front line, charging with the bayonet 
as opportunity occurred. When the Chartists talked of their 
physical force, he exclaimed, ‘ Fools! we have the physical force, 
not they. Whois to move them when I am dancing round them 
with cavalry, and pelting them with cannon-shot? What would 
their 100,000 men do with my 100 rockets wriggling their fiery 
tails among them, roaring, scorching, tearing, smashing all they 
came near? And when in desperation and despair they broke to 
fly, how would they bear five regiments of cavalry careering 
through them? Poor men! poor men! how little do they know 
of physical force!’ His object, however, was not only conquest, 
but mercy ; he endeavoured to avoid all collision, and to overawe 
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the malcontents: by a display of power which would render it 
needless to employ it. ‘ Many a man,’ he said, ‘ will join a row 
that will not begin one, and many a man would begin one when 
he sees no force arrayed against him, who would never attempt 
it if he sees there must be a fight.’ He took care with this view 
to let the leaders know his own strength and their weakness, and 
he showed them that they could neither feed nor keep together a 
large body of men, while he with his few disciplined troops and 
artillery would hover about them and inflict terrible losses. The 
Chartists placed an ‘absurd confidence’ in five brass cannon 
which they kept concealed. He invited a prominent person 
among them to come to the barracks while the artillery were 
handling their guns, and this instigator of disaffection went back 
convinced. that it was one thing to possess cannon and another 
thing to use them. In the event. of an outbreak, he studied how 
he could put. down murder and pillage with as little injury as 
possible to his misguided fellow-countrymen. 


*I am inclined,’ he wrote in his journal, ‘to use buckshot, which 
would seldom kill or wound dangerously ; yet with mobs it would hurt 
so many that fright would cause dispersion. The great point is to defeat 
without killing. With a foreign foe, who recovers to fight you again, 
we must kill; but insurgents we should seek to save, not destroy, 
because the chances are that the rebellion will be over before the 
wounded can reassemble: having no hospitals, they will fly to their 
homes. A general brings up his recovered men; an insurgent chief 
does not even know where they are, and they will not come back of their 
own accord ; a brave and enthusiastic man here and there may rejoin, 
but generally wounds will be an acquittance of further fight which men 
will profit from.’ 


One of the uses of cavalry in his eyes was ‘that they bullied a 
mob, and saved the lives of those who composed it by chopping 
them alittle instead of destroying them by fire-arms. A hundred 
fellows,’ he goes on, ‘may get ugly-looking gashes that would 
frighten a thousand of their companions into the vigorous use of 
their legs. But ninety of the chopped hundred men would be as 
well as ever in a week, and so proud of their wounds as to 
resolve to live all their lives on their past glory, and never again 
look a dragoon in the face.’ Low as he rated the courage and 
endurance of the mob, it was even less than he anticipated. 
Nobody waited to be chopped. At Sheffield not a man dared to 
face the troops. The General himself, being out one night with 
twelve dragoons, was followed by a body of 2000 Chartists, who 
assailed them with virulent abuse, A heap of stones was at 
hand, and fearing that the rioters might have recourse to these 
missiles, and thinking they would be deterred by his arguments, 
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he told the soldiers to go on while he went back to speak to the 
crowd, The champions of Chartism imagined that he advanced 
with hostile intentions. The whole 2000 turned and fled, pushing 
each other down in their haste,—routed by a single man who had 
not raised his arm to strike a blow. ‘Fire and assassination,’ 
he said, ‘are their weapons.’ This had been proved on former occa~ 
sions. As he recalled in his journal, the children of Mrs. Musters 
—Lord Byron’s Miss Chaworth—went down on their knees to 
beg the rioters from Nottingham who attacked Colwick Hall in 
1832 to take everything in the house, but to spare their mother 
the shock of seeing them force their way into her chamber, because 
she was ill, and would be killed by the fright. The answer to 
these importunities was, that ‘they drove the children into the 
woods on a dark night, locked up the servants, went into the sick 
woman’s room, and set fire to her bed.’ A few more gencrous 
than the rest wrapped her in a blanket and got her out through 
the window—to die notwithstanding. 

Facts like these might: show the advocates of physical force the 
folly and wickedness of their schemes. An English mob is 
cowardly before those who attack, and ferocious to those who 
submit. Without confidence in one another, and knowing that 
discipline will prevail against numbers, they have the feelings of 
defeat: before a blow is struck. The very multitudes in which 
reside their only chance would speedily add to the embarrassment 
and the panic. ‘Napoleon,’ said the Duke, ‘should have waited 
for us at Paris.’ ‘Why, he would: have had 800,000 men upon 
him,’ ‘That is the very reason he should have waited,’ was the 
reply, ‘for where there are 800,000 men there is a terrible deal 
of jostling.’ If this is what happens with well-marshalled troops, 
it may readily be conceived how fatal would be the confusion in 
a motley mob, where unity of movement is mentally, morally, and 
physically impossible.. But chiefly let it be remembered that the 
leaders are almost invariably unprincipled and. mercenary men. 
General Napier instantly discovered that there was ‘a tendency 
to turn rebellion into money.’ Pikes which cost a.shilling were 
sold for three and sixpence, and those who persuaded their deluded 
followers of the necessity of the purchase exhorted them to come 
unarmed the moment they saw a contest impending, and feared 
they might be summoned to direct the weapons they sold. So 
again, when General Napier ascertained that there was a regular 
correspondence between the Paris malcontents and our own, he 
pronounced that the design of each was to solicit money from the 
other. ‘The French Republicans,’ he says, ‘are beggarly cut- 
throats, and neither will nor can help our knaves; their object is 
pillage ; the very essence of republicanism is pillage. ‘The mo- 
ment a clever or industrious man gets more than his neighbours, 
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they desire to pull him down. Our Chartists will obtain no money 
from the French Liberals.’ He was not less confident that the 
English Liberals would not subsidise their French brethren, and 
truly predicted that a union which on both sides was founded on 
the hope of picking the pocket of their ally would be speedily 
dissolved. His knowledge of human nature was keen and 
sure, 

Of the troops General Napier formed the highest opinion. 
‘ They are all,’ he said, ‘ that their country could wish—humane, 
obedient, bold. The eight thousand men under my command 
would meet ten thousand, yea, more, of any nation on earth, for 
officers and men are full of intelligence, physical power, and dis- 
cipline.’ The cavalry officers, indeed, could not be made to study 
their profession, because few of them designed to stay in the 
army ; but even these he pronounced to be extremely clever and 
zealous, models of courage and honour, who would do their work 
with spirit whenever they were put to the test. Altogether he 
affirmed that our horse were superb, and, if properly led, would 
go through anything. To this Sir William adds the expressive 
commentary ‘ Balaclava !’—one instance out of many which shows 
that, though an actor unsurpassed in gallantry throughout the most 
famous contest of modern times, his heart responds to every subse- 
quent deed of British heroism, and loves to detect in the present 
generation the same qualities which in ceaseless fight forced the 
armies of Imperial France from Lisbon to Toulouse. 

The military rule of General Napier over the Northern 
District does not appear to have been a happy passage in his life. 
He was apprehensive of blindness, and the contemplation was 
terrible to him. ‘My poor mother!’ he wrote in his journal, 
‘how I think of her sufferings, and sometimes reproach myself 
for not remaining for ever at her side, but I did all things as she 
wished. My own hour of darkness now comes apace ; I must bid 
adieu to reality for ever! All must be imagination except pain, 
until blessed death comes to send me to those who are gone.’ 
But there was one calamity he dreaded more than blindness itself 
—the impeded breathing in its worst form which was sometimes 
produced by the wound in his nose. ‘Oh God,’ he said, ‘1 will 
not repine even at the loss of sight if spared that horror of 
horrors!’ This ‘horror of horrors’ however he was destined to 
undergo, and well he verified in his season of suffering his own 
observation when anticipating the evil—‘that all that a brave 
man has to do is to look his trials in the face without flinching, 
and thank Heaven they are no worse.’ His brother recalls how 
in his letters he had always sported with torture to save his 
mother and sisters mental distress, and adds the astonishing cir- 
cumstance that, until the approach of the most terrible of a 
force 
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forced from him this one and only groan of his life for bimself, he 
had not so much as allowed it to be known that he had a pain to 
endure. A groan it could hardly be called, for it was the silent 
description in a private journal of his secret feelings. 

With these miseries impending in the future, his present em- 
ployment was not agreeable to him, In Cephalonia his toil produced 
works which were of service to mankind ; here his exertions were 
far greater, but they were bestowed on ‘drivelling correspond- 
ence,’ and looking over piles of reports and returns, ‘ If 
Napoleon, Alexander, and Cesar,’ he said, ‘ were one man, he 
could not fill up one inspection return honestly, examining every- 
thing he signs, and I have eleven.’ How admirably he brought 
his military genius to bear upon his duties has been seen already ; 
and as the exercise of skill is always pleasurable, he would pro- 
bably have derived some satisfaction from the employment if 
perpetual thwarting had not turned even this higher portion of 
his functions into vexation. ‘Two years of command over!’ he 
wrote on the Ist of April, 1841. ‘Command! No! it is not 
command, it is slavery under noodles; but Lord Hill has not his 
own way, and he is no noodle, he is a glorious soldier.’* There- 
fore, when a few days later Lord FitzRoy Somerset called upon 
him, and offered him a place on the Indian Staff, he gladly 
accepted the post, though sorrowful to leave his relatives when 
he was touching upon sixty, and was far more worn by toil and 
wounds than by years. In June, 1839, he had gone to Court to 
be invested with the ribbon of the Bath, and on his return he 
made the following striking entry in his journal :— 


‘In the midst of embroidery, gold-lace, stars, orders, titles, and a 
crowd of soldiers, I met many an old comrade of the Peninsular war— 
worn, meagre, greyheaded, stooping old men, sinking fast! I too have 
one leg in the grave. When we had last been together we were young, 
active, full of high spirits, dark or auburn locks! Now all are changed, 
all are parents, all full of cares, Well, the world is chained hand to 
hand, for there were also young soldiers there, just fledged, meet com- 
panions for their young Queen: they too will grow old, but will they 
have the memory of battles when like us they hurry towards the grave ? 
There was our pretty young Queen receiving our homage, and our old 
shrivelled bodies and grey heads were bowed before her throne, intimat- 
ing our resolution to stand by it as we had stood when it was less amiably 
filled: I wonder what she thought of ys old soldiers! We must have 





* There is a remarkable passage in one of the volumes of the new edition which 
has just appeared of Lord Brougham’s Speeches, descriptive of the penalties imposed 
by high place in consequence of the responsibility without power which attaches 
to it. More than one eminent statesman has, within our knowledge, referred to it ° 
as a true picture of his own experience, and it would equally serve for an eloquent 
summary of Sir Charles Napier’s Northern command. 
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appeared to her like wild beasts, and I dare say she looked at us as she 
looks at the animals in the Zoological Garden. Lord Hill is old and 
has lost his teeth; poor Sir John Jones looked like a ghost; and Sir 
Alexander Dickson is evidently breaking. Thinking how these men 
had directed the British thunders of war, I saw that death was the 
master, the brilliance of the court vanished, and the grim spectre stared 
me in the face: his empire is creeping over all! Yes! we are in the 


. larder for worms, and apparently very indifferent venison.’ 


These are the sentiments of a man who felt that his race was 
run, that whatever distinction belonged to him must be derived 
from the past, and be chiefly borrowed from that immortality of 
fame which Wellington, he said, had cast over his Peninsular 
warriors like a mantle of light. He did not dream, as he bowed 
‘his shrivelled body and grey head before the throne,’ that the 
dazzling part of his career was still hid in the womb of time, 
that he was to shine by the blaze of his own actions instead of 
by the lustre reflected from his early chief, that he was destined, 
not indeed to parallel the deeds of his great master, for his part 
was performed on a more contracted stage, but to prove that his 
capacity was of the same order, and that he wanted nothing 
except equal opportunities to have been the rival in renown, as he 
was the rival in genius, of Marlborough and Wellington. But 
this portion of his career is only opened in the two volumes 
which are published at present, and we must reserve our narra- 
tive of his Indian story, and the summary of his character, until 
the entire work is before the world. Enough has been done 
already by the great soldier and writer who has presented to our 
admiration his brother’s exploits and feelings to thrill every heart 
which can exult in the hard-won triumphs of intellect, can com- 
prehend the moral dignity of duty discharged by prodigies of 
industry, can bound at feats of bravery, sympathise with affection, 
melt at tenderness, and be alternately roused and saddened by the 
stern self-control which made him a continuous victor, without 
one moment's intermission, through his life-long battle with pain 
of body and sorrow of mind. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. Zhe Second Congress and the Russian Claim to 
the Isle of Serpents and Bolgrad. By a Cambridge Jurist. 
London, 1857. 

2. Our North-West Frontier; with a Map of Persia and 
Affghanistan. London, 1856. 


N our autumnal Number, amidst the diminished animation of 
the chronic struggle between Liberal and Conservative opi- 
nions, and the too sensible decline both in the usefulness and in 
the influence of Parliament, we thought it our duty to draw 
attention to a mode of conducting public affairs which, in our 
estimate, is neither Conservative nor Liberal. The people of 
England happily possess a security for good government, far 
beyond that which the composition of even the most trustworthy 
ministry can afford, in the constitution, temper, traditions, and 
ordinary conduct of the two Houses of Parliament. The Legis- 
lative Chambers indeed cannot govern ; and all our best and most 
honest statesmen have felt it their duty to make a firm stand 
against the very first indications of a tendency on the part of 
either House of Parliament to assume the function of governing. 
What is not less true, though much less understood to be true, 
is, that, without a rightly-disposed Minister to assist them, they 
cannot legislate upon any matters of really high concern or 
arduous effort. But when the Minister misgoverns in his execu- 
tive capacity, or when he proves himself incapable of directing 
the separated energies of the Parliament by well-considered pro- 
posals towards useful aims, they have the remedy in their own 
hands. When at length the atmosphere is fairly overcharged 
with electricity, there is no justice so speedy as that vote of the 
House of Commons, which inflicts capital punishment on an 
Administration. 

But in order that this great and effectual power may be 
rightly administered, it is necessary that the relations of the 
Parliament and the Administration should be conducted with 
uniform dignity. They must be governed on both sides by 
that sense of honour ‘ which feels a stain like a wound,’ and 
which recoils with horror from the idea that to muffle up and 
to deny a disgrace can either cancel or alleviate it. If on its 
side the Parliament feels that its legislative achievements do 
not come up to the fair expectations of the country, or if it 
perceives that the Minister in his separate capacity, as wielding 
the powers of the Crown, is an unfaithful guardian of the public 
interests or honour, then not only does the obligation arise to put 
him to the proof, but the neglect of that obligation in either case 
is inevitably followed by a loss of the reverence due to Parlia- 
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ment from the country, and of the influence which, in the legiti- 
mate discharge of its duties, it never fails to command. 

We believe that we gave utterance to a deeply-rooted and 
widely-spread conviction, when we endeavoured to show that the 
recent performances of Parliament had not come up to the most 
reasonable and moderate expectations of the public; that the 
character of the country was lowered and its interests hazarded 
by the foreign policy of the Government, alternately quarrelsome 
and shabby, and constant only in being ostentatious, restless, and 
changeful ; that the relations of the Executive to Parliament were 
not governed on either side by the sense of dignity and mutual 
respect which is necessary for their healthful working ; and that 
the natural consequence was an impression throughout the 
country that Parliament itself with its present constitution is 
becoming inefficient—an impression which touches the very 
palladium of our liberties in its consecrated seat. 

It is plain that the complaint, thus spoken in this Journal, 
represented a feeling that pervaded the mind of the general 
public, For that feeling, if not the language in which it was 
uttered, has received the notice of the Minister himself. Paying, 
like Kossuth and Sir John Pakington, a visit to Manchester 
during the autumn, and fortunate in preceding them, he found 
the whole field of political discussion open for him, and, selecting 
a topic with his usual tact, he answered as follows the imputation, 
which it seems he found lurking under the dubious compliments 
and unquestionable admonitions of the address presented to him 
by the corporation of that city. By introducing the subject in 
self-defence upon a gratulatory occasion, he showed that dissatis- 
faction had become audible even to official ears, and that he well 
knew the country feels an ‘ ignorant impatience’ of an inaction 
all the more to be condemned because it is chequered with noisy 
and abortive bustle. Let us hear, however, his words :— 


‘ Nations which are governed by ukases and edicts may complain of 
their governments if everything is not done at once which they may 
think ought to be accomplished ; but, fortunately, in this country im- 
provements must be the result of a general concurrence ; all prejudices 
must be overcome, all counter opinions must be reconciled ; and, though 
time may be required for operating improvements, yet those improve- 
ments, when made, are founded upon general conviction, and carry with 
them the feelings and opinions of the mass of the nation, and therefore 
they are more permanent aud valuable than improvements more hastily 
resolved upon. We are often reproached in Parliament with having 
done but little in the course of a session, Well, gentlemen, if every 
session were to produce you a small number of useful laws, I think you 
would not have any good reason to complain of your representatives. 
Those laws and improvements which are gradual are generally better 
considered 
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considered and more effectual, and therefore it is no real reproach to 
the Legislature of the country that a small number of improvements 
are made in each session of the Legislature.’—( Quoted from the ‘ Times’ 
of Friday, Nov. 7.) 

The Minister in difficulty has a philosophy to fall back upon, 
the philosophy of nil admirari, and of taking all things easily. 
Prejudices must be conciliated, opinions united, haste avoided ; 
small results, where well digested, are preferable to the largest 
where the composition is crude. Such is the defence. But the 
answer is plain. Our complaint was not founded upon a com- 
parison with Governments that are worked by ukase and by 
edict ; it was founded on a comparison of 1855, and especially 
1856, with previous years passed under governments impartially 
enough selected as to political opinion,—under the governments 
of Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord 
Aberdeen. We have had from the present Administration 
something much more resembling ukases and edicts than those 
Ministers presumed to deal in, for we have shown that, under 
its rule, bills of great constitutional importance and difficulty 
have been forced through the House:of Commons with gross 
indecency in five days. It has not then been from the want of a 
disposition to dictate that the Parliamentary harvest has been 
short beyond all precedent both in quantity and in quality ; but 
from the want of either will or ability, or both, to work, Other 
Administrations had interests to unite and prejudices to conci- 
liate ; but under all their difficulties they passed laws, which the 
country saw to be many and thought to be good, ‘The Minister 
says, Do little and do it well; we answer, he does as little as 
possible, and does that little as ill as possible. In the adroitly 
turned line of Bentley— 
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We have not space to dwell further on the licence which has 
been assumed by rambling members of the Ministry in their 
provincial speeches, or on the pestilent example set by its aban-: 
donment of representatives abroad whose conduct it had formally 
approved, But even in Parliament, the invention of the Govern- 
ment, barren as it has been in practical legislation, has notwith- 
standing proved fertile enough to engender novelties in the art of 
self-defence, that have not yet obtained a due share of attention, 
yet which, unless we are mistaken, await the notice of the 
coming historian, It is sometimes, we perceive, imputed to 
the party in Opposition, that they have moved no vote in con- 
demnation of the Government. Now, whatever be the sins of 
its opponents, surely this one cannot be laid to their charge ; i 
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would even be easier to sustain the directly opposite accusation. 
It seems to have been forgotten that in 1855 a vote of direct 
censure was proposed by Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the Oppo- 
sition, during the Vienna negotiations ; that of a second, notice 
was given by Sir E, Bulwer shortly afterwards; that a third was 
proposed by Mr, Whiteside in 1856 with respect to the siege of 
Kars ; and that a fourth was announced by Sir John Pakington 
with reference to the conduct of Ministers in the matter of the 
Crimean Inquiry, and the famous promise, ‘We will be your 
committee.’ Now it has been, so far as we are aware, the bene- 
ficial and honourable practice of successive governments, when 
an issue of confidence or censure has been raised in the House of 
Commons, to meet it directly, and on no account to substitute 
any other question for it. Take, for instance, the case of the 
Melbourne Government. Thrice it was thus assailed ; once by 
Sir John Yarde Buller in 1840 ; once, in terms not quite so direct, 
by Lord Harrowby on the sugar duties, in 1841; once by Sir 
Robert Peel in the summer of that year. In all three cases that 
Government, though far, in our judgment, from being a paragon 
of chivalrous conduct, manfully accepted the challenge, and met an 
intelligible Aye with an equally intelligible No. Yet more: on 
a fourth occasion the Melbourne Government itself manfully raised 
the question of confidence by a direct affirmative motion. ‘The 
present Earl Fortescue, a nobleman whose very high character 
must always give weight to his proceedings, himself proposed 
to the House of Commons, and carried there on behalf of the 
Government, a vete in approval of their Irish policy, which 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Derby, and Sir James Graham, as man- 
fully opposed. Such are recent instances, resting upon authority, 
which ought to be respected by the present Administration. Nor 
was this practice founded upon anything less than the highest 
considerations of constitutional policy. ‘The Constitution requires 
that no man shall be minister by the mere absence of formal 
censure; he must have the unquestioned confidence of Parlia- 
ment. And therefore when the question is once raised, espe- 
cially in the House of Commons, whether the Government 
possess that confidence or not, to flinch from the issue, and to 
substitute another issue, or to interpose some proposal or device 
that may stave off the subject till the session has closed, is a sin 
against first principles. For many a Government besides that of 
Lord Palmerston, it would have been convenient to parry a deadly 
thrust by some counter-proposal that should turn the point of 
the sword aside. It has been reserved for him, sterile in legis- 
lative power, to exhibit a marked fecundity in the noble art of 
parliamentary evasion, ‘The motion respecting Kars, indeed, was 
known 
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known to be doomed even before it was made, from the general 
disinclination to pass severe judgment upon omissions which 
could not rightly be denied, but which were both covered by the 
successes of the war, and also somewhat cloudily mixed up with 
a variety of questions in regard both to the conduct of military 
authorities and to the helpless and corrupt administration of the 
Turkish government, On this occasion, therefore, the Govern- 
ment assumed the hectoring tone, and even ventured to stigmatise 
as a miserable fraud a most just, usual, and becoming proposal for 
the adjournment of the debate. On all the four other occasions 
(we add the motion of censure in July last by Mr. Moore, respecting 
America, to the three which proceeded from the friends of Lord 
Derby) the Minister simply escaped from the issue; he was carried 
off in the ancient fashion by the tutelary goddess, and left a phan- 
tom only on the field. First, Mr. Disraeli’s censure was met by 
an amendment from Sir Francis Baring, which substituted the 
vigorous prosecution of the war for the condemnation of the 
Government. Sir Edward Lytton’s censure was anticipated, 
some twenty-four hours only, we believe, before the time ap- 
pointed for the debate, by the abandonment of Lord John 
Russell to the winds and waves; whose singular fate it was 
twice to save the Administration in one Session—once in February 
by joining it, and once in July by quitting it. Sir John Pakington’s 
censure on the subject of the Commission sent to the Crimea 
was averted by the expedient of appointing a court to try the 
Commissioners, instead of letting Parliament pronounce upon 
the conduct of the Government. For some two months that 
court did not even meet, and so the session was tided over. And 
lastly, in the case of Mr. Moore, though he was backed by no 
parliamentary party, yet so dangerous was it felt to allow the 
House of Commons to be asked by any one and in any form for 
a verdict on the merits of the question, that the issue was simply 
taken upon the vote whether the House would or would not go 
into the Committee of Supply. The advanced Liberal, when chal- 
lenged by constituents, may tell them, if he likes, that the Govern- 
ment has established a right, with which no competing applicant 
can vie, and in which no Attorney-General can find a flaw, to 
take out a patent for a new and perfectly successful method of 
estopping the Houses of Parliament from the discharge of the very 
first among all their duties, that of calling to account the advisers 
of the Crown. 

But we have spoken of Attorney-Generals ; and the name re- 
minds. us, that the accomplished and laughter-loving advocate 
who lately filled that office has yielded it to a successor, who has 
commenced his career with an innovation scarcely less startling 
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than the last. We refer to the promises contained in the Address 
of this great and grave personage to the electors of Aylesbury, a 
renewal of whose favours he was soliciting. Let us have his own 
well-weighed words, as they appeared in the public journals in 
the latter part of November :— 


‘I may therefore venture to assure you that the same vigour and 
ability which were displayed by Lord Palmerston in the prosecution of 
the war will be exerted by him for the purpose of achieving the vic- 
tories of peace. In that department to which my own individual atten- 
tion will be more especially directed—namely, the improvement of 
our laws and judicial institutions—I may venture to assure you, in ad- 
dition to what I have already stated, that in the coming session mea- 
sures for rendering simple and expeditious the title and transfer of 
landed property, for the abolition of the ecclesiastical courts, for the 
amendment of the law relating to marriage and divorce, for the con- 
solidation of the statute law, and for rendering criminal those gross 
breaches of trust which have of late been a scandal to the country, 
will be immediately introduced, and prosecuted with energy and 
dispatch.” 


The age then of Queen’s Speeches is gone: that of sophisters 
and of address-makers to constituents seems to have succeeded. 
The practice of British administrations was formerly supposed to 
be, that in the months of November, December, and January espe- 
cially, the Cabinet should employ its united wisdom on the pre- 
paration of the measures, which its members severally might be 
disposed to recommend to Parliament for the advantage of the 
country ; and that the more important of those measures should 
be announced to Parliament from the Throne. This solemn and 
formal kind of statement is not only sanctioned by long usage, 
but has great advantages. No Government, it is presumed, will 
lightly put into the mouth of her Majesty the announcement of 
any plan, except one on which they have maturely deliberated. 
And when plans have been so announced, the high sanction thus 
appended to the promise is in the nature of at least a partial 
guarantee, that the effort for its fulfilment will not be hastily 
abandoned. 

Now are these measures announced by Sir R. Bethelb 
in the name of the Crown of inferior, or are they of para- 
mount rank and moment? The question of the marriage- 
law touches the very foundations of society. The question of 
the transfer of land, if important changes are to be introduced 
into the law, is one of first-rate magnitude. The question of 
ecclesiastical courts and their jurisdiction has indeed been too. 
lightly handled for a period now exceeding a quarter of a century ; 
but its legal and constitutional importance has always made it 
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a question of the first class ; and the dissatisfaction of the country 
has risen even to disgust since the management of it has been in 
the hands of Sir Richard Bethell, and since he proposed to charge 
us with the moderate sum of 160,000/. per annum as the price, so 
he modestly called it, of improvement—that is to say, of carrying 
our Wills out of the deep of Doctors’ Commons to toss them 
into the lower deep of Chancery. Having failed in three years 
with two sets of bills on this subject, and having seen its second 
set of measures, unless our memory deceives us, more severely 
belaboured in the House of Commons, and even more hopelessly 
stranded, than the first, the Government and its Attorney-General 
might, we think, have shown, we do not say some prudence, but 
at any rate some modesty towards the public, and some self- 
respect on its own behalf with reference to this particular matter. 
Instead of this, while still smarting under the recollection of 
defeat and discomfiture, the new-fledged Attorney-General, for 
the edification of the men of Aylesbury, substitutes for his dis- 
honoured drafts a new set of engagements, which are now afloat. 
But how are we to know that he does not mean again to enact 
the annual farce of introduction, postponement, coy hesitation, 
and grumbling withdrawal, which has so often annoyed the 
audience, and of which the actors themselves ought by this time 
to be ashamed ? The country is too much in earnest about law 
reform to be trifled with any longer: and every one of these 
questions was of a nature to demand from the chief law officer 
of the Crown the most cautious and tender care not to commit 
himself again to promises before he had accurately weighed the 
means available for insuring their performance. But instead of 
this, Sir Richard Bethell has thought fit in November to make 
merchandise at Aylesbury of that which, if the Government were 
really in earnest, ought to have been reserved for tae most formal 
communication from the Throne in February. There is really, 
strange as the assertion may sound, some difference between her 
Majesty and Sir Richard Bethell—some difference between the 
two Houses of Parliament and Sir Richard Bethell’s constituents. 
We presume that on the 3rd of February we shall find transplanted 
bodily into the Speech of the Queen the bunch of engagements, nay, 
pethaps the very words of the sentence which has already sounded 
out from Aylesbury. But even though the Government should 
then promise, as no doubt they will, to transfer our land for a 
mere nothing, to sweep the ecclesiastical courts into the abyss, 
to ferret fraud out of all its holes and corners, to consolidate al} 
our laws into an encyclopedic statute, and to establish the most 
attractive facilities of marriage and divorce, our faith in the 
accomplishment of all or any one of these changes will not be 
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increased, the dignity of the Crown will not have been more 
duly cared for, from the fact that the honour of a secondhand 
announcement only is left to the Queen upon her throne, while 
the true programme of the Session has, with gross indecency, 
been intrusted by the Government to Sir Richard Bethell for 
the privileged ears of the people of Aylesbury. 

But did the Government really commit to their Attorney- 
General this priceless treasure to be so lavishly expended? 
Had the Cabinet then decided that there should be a Land 
Transfer Bill, a Marriage and Divorce Bill,‘a new Statute of 
Frauds, a new Court of Chancery in lieu of Doctors’ Commons, 
and a huge all-enfolding Act of Consolidation ? 

Inaction, it is well established, produces far greater exhaustion 
than activity; and the mingled listlessness and restlessness of 
the Session of 1856 required a vacation of unusual length, in 
order to replace the stamina which the Government had spent in 
the effort of swelling with good intentions from the dimensions 
of the frog to those of the cow, and in the subsequent collapse 
from the cow to the frog. The Parliament wound up its business 
in July ; the repose of the members of the Cabinet was untimely 
nipped in ‘November by the too early summons to a hospitable 
board that returns with the Lord Mayor’s Day. ‘The first 
Cabinet was held abaut the 9th of November. Can any one be 
so unreasonable as to object to the suspension, for a mere three 
months, of the collective action of the Queen’s Government? 
There was really nothing to do that could require either the 
sifting of collective deliberation, or the weight of united authority. 
To intimidate a dwarf republic like New Granada, to surrender 
to the giant near it in North America what we had so stoutly 
been refusing, to give orders for a contingent’ proclamation of 
war against Persia, to relieve the tedium of a dead season by the 
passetemps of a momentary affray with Mexico, to refuse posi- 
tively that the disputes with Russia should be referred to a 
Conference, and to proclaim to the world an estrangement from 
France by sending our fleet alone into the Black Sea—these 
trifles, indeed, so far as the public are informed, had to be dis- 
posed of during that stagnant interval. But no one can suppose 
it was requisite for a Cabinet to meet in order to despatch such 
truly subordinate and departmental matters. Even, however, if 
it be granted that the Cabinet was slow to meet, its astonishing 
celerity in the transaction of business when it did meet was far 
more than could be needed to make up for the delay. For 
although some time must have been spent at least in ex post 
facto explanations of the insignificant affairs that we have named, 
yet, within a few days after its assembling, its plans and 
measures 
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measures about marriage, divorce, ecclesiastical courts, and 
transfer of land, and even its gigantic consolidation statute, had 
been so thoroughly examined and decided in all their main pro- 
visions, that authority could be given to Sir Richard Bethell to 
make it known in Aylesbury, and in the whole world through 
Aylesbury, that those measures would, beyond all doubt, be 
‘immediately introduced, and prosecuted with energy and de- 
spatch.’ But our minds remain unsettled and our curiosity is 
excited. What if the Cabinet had not, at the date of Sir R. 
Bethell’s address, come to any resolution to introduce any one of 
these Bills ; or considered any of their provisions ; or even enter- 
tained, or so much as heard of the question whether they should 
be introduced either immediately or at all, much less with what 
sort of ‘ energy and despatch’ they should be prosecuted? We 
own to a painful misgiving lest in this whole matter Sir Richard 
Bethell should have given the reins to that powerful imagination 
for which he is scarcely less remarkable than for his high legal 
talents and accomplishments, 

We venture, however, to add the expression of a hope that the 
House of Commons, if not the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will 
at length be alive to the compensations with respect to which the 
present Attorney-General and the Government have heretofore 
indulged themselves in such unheard-of extravagance. It was 
proposed last year to saddle the country, as the consideration 
to be paid for shifting the testamentary jurisdiction from an 
ecclesiastical to an equity court, with the moderate payment 
of a sum, by way of compensations, to the amount of an hun- 
dred and sixty thousand a-year, We are not able to state the 
computed difference between the value of life interests and a 
perpetuity: but the capital sum represented by this charge if 
it were a perpetuity would be about five millions, and the value 
of the life interests must, we conceive, be above three. Now, 
we trust that Parliament—while beyond all doubt it will sharply 
prohibit all injustice, whether demonstrated or presumable, to 
the professional gentlemen personally interested, will, on the other 
hand, prohibit the Attorney-General, in a manner both smart 
and intelligible, from running up at so preposterous a rate a 
little National Debt by the side of the great one. 

Silence is among the indispensable conditions of all efficient 
preparation by the Government for legislative activity. And 
this flourish of trumpets at Aylesbury goes far to chill whatever 
faint hopes we might have founded on the pompous announce- 
ment published in the summer, that during the present autumn 
the Departments were really to set about thinking of their busi- 
ness. It shows that the Government is thinking; not about its 
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measures, which suffer by these indecent proclamations at Ayles- 
bury, but about the seats of its members and supporters, which 
possibly may gain by them. 

Other, and yet graver, thoughts however force themselves upon 
us. Notoriously careless of, and unacquainted with domestic 
interests, Lord Palmerston knows the affairs of the Foreign 
Office, and in that department he delights to exhibit his activity 
to the world. It offers to restlessness and ambition very peculiar 
inducements. It alone has the privilege not only of excluding 
all Parliamentary interference, but even of refusing information 
to the Legislature, until its policy has reached the point which 
it may itself select as likely to render disclosure either con- 
venient or at worst innocuous. Thus enabled to finish its work 
in silence and in darkness, it in general makes known the results 
to Parliament at a time when its members can only raise a retro- 
spective discussion. And upon a retrospective discussion no Par- 
liament ever has condemned, probably no Parliament ever will 
condemn, an Administration, Even the miserable and shameful 
war in Affghanistan, which we owe to Lord Palmerston, drew 
down no condemnation on his head. The Opposition of that 
day desired to arrest it, and Sir James Graham gave notice of a 
motion for the purpose. But by the time that enough was 
known to justify such a notice, military operations had “begun, 
and the statesmen of the Opposition, advised by the Duke of 
Wellington, could not pursue penal justice at the risk of con- 
fusion in Asia, After all was over, after the snow had become 
the winding-sheet of sixteen thousand British subjects, Mr. Roe- 
buck proposed an inquiry into the conduct of the promoters of 
that war: their opponents were in office, with a large majority to 
support them: they might have granted the inquiry, amidst the 
unbounded satisfaction of the public; but they refused, and they 
prevailed upon Parliament to refuse, it. There was but one real 
reason: it was retrospection. Such are the immunities of 
Foreign Policy ; nor do we yet know the mode in which these 
immunities may safely be removed. The Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, if he be not self-restrained, is no better than a chartered 
libertine. We cannot check him by continuous information. 
We have, therefore, but one chance with the foreign policy of a 
government: it is that it should be administered by persons in 
whom we can confide, not indeed for an unerring wisdom, but 
for moderation, for manliness, for seriousness of mind, for being 
slow to commit the country, and slower still to recede when it 
has been once committed. Who is it that now claims our con- 
fidence in the management of our foreign affairs? and ought it 
to be given or withheld ? 
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Though the solidarity of governments must be upheld as the 
indispensable condition of parliamentary responsibility, yet, in re- 
gard to Foreign Affairs, it is well understood that even the Cabinet 
at large stands in a position not wholly unlike that which we have 
just described as the position of Parliament and the country. 
The vast mass of foreign business, the constant windings of 
diplomatic correspondence, the delicate but vital shading which 
is constantly given to, or withdrawn from, questions by letter, by 
special mission, by a word from the envoy at the one court or 
the other, by the reciprocal influences of the transaction of the 
same business at different courts,—all require a sleepless eye, a 
constant superintendence, ‘Ihe Foreign Office must thus, in 
the main, be managed by the First Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary. 

We have formerly endeavoured to do justice, neither less nor 
more, to the character of Lord Palmerston. In drawing the portrait, 
we advisedly abstained from inserting the trait of courage. We 
understand that virtue, asa political virtue, to consist in firmness 
of adherence to a cause, irrespectively of its prosperous or adverse 
fortunes. During a political life of fifty years Lord Palmerston 
has not, within our knowledge, ever staked his fortunes upon any 
cause, except such as have enjoyed the manifest favour of the gods. 
Never, but when dealing with Lord Derby in February 1855, has 
Lord Palmerston, we apprehend, either refused office when he 
has had the option of taking it, or resigned it when he had the 
option of keeping it. In the train of Mr. Canning and Lord 
Londonderry, he supported the Roman Catholic claims; but that 
support involved for those who gave it no sacrifice in respect of 
power or of promotion. He quitted office in 1828 ; but it was when 
the Duke of Wellington, in a moment of departure from his 
usual sagacity, had used the memorable words to Mr. Huskisson, 
‘There is no mistake, there can be no mistake, and there shall be 
no mistake.’ We do not enter upon the question how far his 
opinions have been right or have been wrong: we merely speak 
to the point of courage. Far be from us the rudeness of saying 
he has it not; but if he has, it is a gem still in the caves of 
ocean. To brave unpopularity for conscience’ sake, to fight in 
small minorities the up-hill battle of principles not generally 
acknowledged, to embrace convictions with firmness and cling 
to them when the tempest howls, this is what we understand by 
courage. Where is the instance in which Lord Palmerston has 
cast in his lot with a prostrate party like Sir Robert Peel in 
1833, or Lord Derby in 1846 ; or where he has made himself the 
early champion and martyr of a cause not yet gilded with the 
prospect of success? We take our instances on all sides; for 
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(to the honour of England) all sides afford themt Mr. Wilber- 
force with the Slave-Trade, Lord John Russell in 1822 with 
Reform, Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham in 1834 with the 
Irish Church, Lord Shaftesbury with the Factory Bill, Mr. 
Villiers in 1838 with the Corn Laws (denounced as mad by Lord 
Melbourne), Mr. Spooner with his motion on Maynooth, which, 
when he first made it, before the Pope and Cardinal Wiseman 
put arms into his hands, looked as hopeless as any of them. In 
most of these cases Lord Palmerston was in at the death; but he 
was never in until very near the death indeed. The secret of 
Lord Palmerston’s public life has always been the worship, the 
skilful and successful worship, of Power in whatever seat it lay. 
His career, in this respect, has but one example among British 
statesmen ; it is that of the first Duke of Newcastle. Whenever 
there has been a question with difficulty and odium on the 
one side, and the smiles of Fortune on the other, he has, with 
scarcely a single instance of miscalculation, basked in those sunny 
smiles. But the hardy plant of courage grows in a very different 
climate, and is plucked for the twining of other wreaths than his. 

In Foreign Affairs the case may be different as to form, but it 
is the same in substance. The rule of his life has been to bluster 
and tointimidate. This rule, if adopted bya very powerful State 
like England, must succeed in a fair percentage of cases. When 
it does not, there are three alternatives to follow. If the other 
Power be weak, persevere and coerce. If it be strong, either 
cover the defeat by raising new controversies there or elsewhere ; 
or make an unconditional surrender, call it a love of peace, and 
use the fund or credit thus obtained when next charged with the 
propensity to bully. 

Lord Palmerston always urges that by this course he does not 
produce wars, but prevents them. ‘The defence is bad. In the 
present state of Europe, happily for mankind, it is not easy to 
bring about a war by the folly-of any one man, even though that 
man be Foreign Minister, or First Minister, of England. The 
baleful distinction of being able by his own act to make a great 
war was reserved, since Napoleon, for one man only, the late 
Emperor of Russia. Other men must be content with making 
little wars. In this game Lord Palmerston has played freely. 
Half the House of Commons thought and voted that Lord 
Palmerston made the little war in China by his neglect ; the 
whole House of Commons and the whole country knew that he 
made the war of Affghanistan by his reckless turbulence. In 
this country these wars are well nigh forgotten. They are not 
forgotten abroad ; and every Englishman who cares to know what 
is thought of his country by the rest of Christendom, knows also 
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that they are regarded as having left a deep stain upon the 
British name. 

Against both the principles and the results of the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston during the last twenty years we must 
record, as we have before recorded, our humble judgment. He 
that quarrels with all the world hardly can be right; and where 
is the country with which he has not quarrelled? If after a long 
and barren search the eye rests upon Belgium, with which in 
our recollection he has never had a diplomatic squabble, yet that 
is the country of which, through Lord Clarendon at Paris in April, 
1856, he unhandsomely agreed that the free Press stood in need 
of being coerced by the Government of the country, or, if the 
Government should fail to act, then by armed foreign interfer- 
ence. If it be said that quarrels will happen in this bad 
world, and that even the most temperate and dignified Foreign 
Minister will have them on his hands from time to time, then 
we turnover the leaf and ask, where is the single political friend- 
ship that during so long a life of power he has consolidated or 
preserved on behalf of his country? Even for France he had 
a hot fit indeed in 1831 and 1855, but the cold one came jn 1840 
and 1856. In the former of those years he inflicted upon the 
feelings of that high-spirited and powerful nation wounds such 
as had not been felt since Waterloo. In the latter of them he 
has shaken the previous good understanding to its base; and if 
the Lord Mayor's dinner had been a month later, if the Cabinet 
had not met and agreed to the reassembling of the Conference, 
he perhaps would have utterly demolished, the most remarkable, 
the most disinterested, and by far the most beneficial alliance that 
the Europe of the nineteenth century has seen. 

We have not time at present to inquire what little emperors 
or republics the Government is scourging in the far quarters of 
the globe; why it has refused mediation to New Granada, 
which it so greatly lauded itself for offering in the case of 
Central America; why it is stated to be picking a quarrel with 
the Government of Brazil, which. we believe has of late years 
merited the approval of all philanthropic states for the sincerity 
and earnestness of its efforts, in the face of no common internal 
difficulties, to put down the slave-trade. We cannot stop to 
explain to our readers how, after ships had crossed the Atlantic 
to demonstrate vigour, and after the ultimatum of arbitration had 
been offered and refused, the great Central American dispute has 
ended, by a solemn treaty, in the full concession of every sub- 
stantial demand that America had made with respect both to the 
island of Ruatan and to the Mosquito Indians. We cannot 
even dwell upon the case of Naples; where, though it is quite 
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impossible to ascribe to the Government any motive but the best, 
yet the gross miscalculation of means to ends—apart from the 
grave question of the principle of intervention—has at once 
placed us in a ludicrous and humiliating position, and perhaps 
supplied an incentive to acts which are deeply to be deplored. 
But even here it should be remembered that, though we know 
the proceedings of the Government to be entirely disinterested, 
yet Europe does not know it. Every one who has travelled in 
the Mediterranean is aware that selfish designs of England upon 
Sicily are constantly asserted and firmly believed in by a nume- 
rous party. What is it that gives currency to this in our view 
absurd and certainly untrue imputation? It is the haughty tone, 
the restless turbulence, the attitude of aggression and severity 
towards secondary powers (for with them we do not change from 
audacity to truckling), which are so constantly remarked as the 
characteristics of recent English policy abroad. Nobody accuses 
us of designs upon Algeria, or even upon the Crimea, 

But from all these subjects we must pass in haste to one of 
greater moment, and which can hardly fail to attract.the immediate 
and serious, even though, for the reasons which we have given, it 
should still unhappily be the ineffectual notice of Parliament. 
For the last twenty years an evil genius, fussy, fidgety, turbulent, 
bombastic, great with the small and small with the great, has been 
the principal adviser of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. While 
we in England were dreading that the imperious language of 
Lord Palmerston would bring about a dissolution, as it has 
already weakened the bonds of our alliance with France, the 
Governor-General of India, no doubt under strict and cogent 
orders, was discharging his rocket also in the form of a de- 
claration of war against Persia. But the illumination did not 
become perceivable at this distance, until near the midcle of 
December. With admirable skill, as the slack rope succeeds 
the tight after only the interval of a few moments, the break- 
down and demolition of one sonorous menace was instantly fol- 
lowed by the appearance of another—and of another too which 
looked more like work, because, though America is a great and 
strong power, and such powers, according to Lord Palmerston, 
never presume nor bluster, so that we may always end in case 
of need by giving them what they want, yet Persia is a small 
and feeble power, and is therefore presumptuous, ungovernable, 
and aggressive, so that we have no choice, upon a dispute with 
her, but to administer coercion, We must say, however, that 
the news of the Persian war has been received in England only 
with a mixture of disgust and derision. We do not perceive, up 
to this date, on the part of any powerful and independent organ 
of 
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of opinion in this country, any disposition to give countenance 
to the Persian war. Before their reasons were assigned, it was 
thought that Ministers might possibly be acting with prudence. 
Since they appeared, that hope has given place to desperation. 

The proclamation published in Calcutta on the Ist of No- 
vember, 1856, and in London on December 16th, sets forth, that 
in the month of January, 1853, the Shah of Persia bound himself 
by treaty to us to send no troops to Herat unless other foreign 
troops invaded it, and to withdraw them when such foreign troops 
should be withdrawn ; to make no claim to the acknowledged sym- 
bols of sovereignty over that place ; and to forego all interference 
in its affairs, ‘whether in taking possession, or occupying, or 
assuming the sovereignty, or governing, except in so far as inter- 
ference existed between the two parties during the lifetime of the late 
Yar Mahomed.’ We have not been so fortunate as to see the 
treaty in question, and cannot even say when it was published ; 
but, no doubt, when Parliament meets, one of the first questions 
put to the Ministers will be, where we may learn the amount, 
quality, and phrticulars of Persian interference in Herat during 
the time of Yar Mahomed. We believe that that consummate 
scoundrel acknowledged the suzerainty of Persia during his sway 
at Herat, whenever it suited him; and that it will be found 
impossible to show what interference of Persia could under this 
clause be justly held a breach of the Treaty. 

Our proclamation goes on wo allege that, Dost Mahomed not 
having invaded Herat, but only having seized Candahar, which 
is on the way to it, Persia has besieged it, has called it Persian 
soil, has interfered in its affairs, has assumed the right to 
nominate its ruler. The proclamation, however, omits to inform 
us whether Persia did or did not do the like ‘in the time of Yar 
Mahomed :’ in fact, the whole question of right between the two 
countries remains darkly folded in the funeral shroud of this Yar 
Mahomed. Perhaps, when we hear fully what Persia has to say, 
some light may be thrown upon it. It seems she alleges that Dost 
Mahomed, her enemy, threatened Herat ; gnd that she besieged it 
in order to prevent Esa Khan, its governor, from giving it into the 
hands of the Emir, We must, however, trust no unsifted allega- 
tions from such a quarter: and in the present obscurity of the case 
as to the ground of right, we must be content with trying what we 
can learn with respect to the question of prudence. Indeed the 
proclamation does not pretend that we are fulfilling a duty to 
Herat ; does not tell us how Herat itself is minded, or how it 
has behaved in this affair; does not assert that it has given no 
cause of war to Persia—and we presume the treaty was not 
intended to confer the right of privileged injury and insult ; does 
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not profess to regard the interests or wishes of Herat; does 
not undertake either to secure or to respect its independence ; 
finally, does not deny that our friend Dost Mahomed meant 
to advance upon Herat, but only is not aware of any act * on his 
part evincing a design so to advance. England went, nearly 
twenty years ago, to secure somebody’s independence amidst the 
mountains of Affghanistan. She is now supporting the man 
whose ‘perfidy’ she then essayed to punish. We had hoped 
that every Englishman was determined not to revive, nor allow 
to be revived, the memory of that shameful portion of our 
history, by the reproduction of anything that could be construed 
into its like, Our disgrace is recorded in the authentic pages 
of Mr. Kaye; the penalty remains in a large addition to the 
Indian, that is to the second chapter of the English, debt ; is not 
this enough ?. Is there no amount of suffering, no loudness of the 
warning voice, which can keep human infatuation from its tragic 
sport? Nay, more: Affghanistan is now at least a frontier state 
to us; but Persia is neither a frontier nor even bordering on a 
frontier state ; and there is no principle on which we can settle 
the quarrel between Persia and Herat which would not ultimately 
bind us to regulate and decide on all the relations among all the 
Powers of Asia. Ignorant of the country and the population, 
far from our base of operations, we shall carry and support every 
man at the cost of ten; and though no doubt we mean to have a 
little war, yet if it please Providence to visit our invading corps 
with a disaster, who then will limit the range of the conflagra- 
tion we are lighting up ? 

But again. Whose war is this, and at whose cost is it to be 
carried on? Can we, the rich and the magnificent nation, think 
it just that the Hindoo, living on his twopence a-day, should 
bear the charges of this apparently outrageous folly? Is it for 
his benefit that we have seized ‘the islands of Karrack and 
Ormuz’? On the other hand, is it to be endured that these things 
shall be done at the charge of England without consulting 
Parliament? Let us not be told, that to proclaim war and to 
make peace are the ‘prerogatives of the ous, The Crown 
may proclaim war, but make war it cannot without the consent 
of Parliament, because it has neither men nor funds provided 
for the purpose. In India there are men, there are funds, 
there are munitions and transports; there is no Parliament, no 
reponsibility. We desire to know whether the rights of Parlia- 
ment are to be evaded and nullified by employing the agency of 





. * Such acts, we perceive, are positively alleged in foreign prints on behalf of 
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the East India Company for purposes which are not its purposes, 
and with which it cannot in decency be ultimately charged? 
Should the war prove—and we trust it may—as just as it seems 
doubtful ; nay, could it be shown to be as prudent as it is 
apparently and palpably absurd, yet if it is not an Indian war it 
ought not to be made at the cost of India; and if it is an English 
war, it ought not to be made without the consent of England, 
But it is these secondary Powers that give all the trouble. The 
Premier at Manchester deplores their low moral standard :— 


‘There is this to be remarked about that—that the difficulties that 
may arise in regard to the protection of individuals from wrong are 
difficulties which generally arise in weak and small States. Larger 
Powers are above these things. The men who govern them have a 
regard for the honour of their country; they are men whose personal 
feelings teach them to discern right and wrong; and, therefore, with 
the larger Powers—either of Europe or the United States—we have 
little diffieulty in protecting subjects, because there we find a sense of 
right and wrong that, when appealed to, is sure to obtain justice 
and redress. It is among the smaller States, where, from various 
circumstances which I don’t wish now to go into, the principles of 
right and wrong are not quite so steadily kept in view (laughter),—it 
is there that we are most frequently called upon ,to interfere. And 
then when we do interfere people say—** Ah! you attack the weak.” 
Why, those countries abuse their weakness; they make their weakness 
the pretenee for doing evil, trusting that you will overlook their 
delinquencies merely because you are able to obtain redress for 
yoursel ves,’* What? 





* We cannot help quoting from the Press newspaper of December 20, 1856, the 
following admirable and truly English description, given by Lord Derby in his 
speech on the 27th of February, 1852, of the principles on which the foreign policy 
of this country ought to be conducted. The contrast is startling as well as painful :— 

* With regard to the foreign relations of this country, I am sure there is scarcely 
one person in this assembly who does not earnestly desire to see maintained the 
blessings of universal peace, In my humble opinion, the desire of preserving peace 
is not best supported by the hy of large military and naval establishments ; by 
the assumption of an attitude of hostility, and by the making offensive preparations; 
while, on the other hand, it receives no advantage from the adoption of the theories 
in which some persons indulge of universal disarmament, or, if not of universal 
disarmament, of placing the country in a position in which it is incapable of de- 
fence, 1 believe that peace will be best maintained by observing to all foreign 
states, whether powerful or weak, a calm, temperate, deliberate, and conciliatory 
course of conduct, not in acts alone, but in words and expressions also ; by adher- 
ing, with strict fidelity, to the obligations imposed upon us by treaties, and b 
Mp the independence of nations, whether great or small, as well as by ad- 
mitting their full might to regulate to their own will the internal affairs of their own 
administration. I hold that we have no right as a nation to entertain particular 
prejudices or particular sympathies for this or that form of government which 
other countries may think fit to adopt, be those forms of government absolute 
despotism, limited monarchy, constitutional republic, or unconditional democracy. 
That which is the choice of any country, as regards its internal government, that, 
I say, is the choice which the statesmen of this country are bound to recognise. In 
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What? their low moral standard as compared with Russia? 
their low moral standard as compared with America, not the 
America that now is, but her that was but six or twelve months 
ago, when we had to send ships across the Atlantic? But Turkey 
is a secondary Power ; did she then labour in 1853 under this in- 
curable taint of immorality ? Ungenerous, un-English words! as 
false in philosophy, as they are censurable in feeling. It is not 
the rule of the world, but it is the rare, the very rare exception, 
that the weak are because of their weakness insolent. It is not 
the fact that the States of secondary power are inferior to the 
greater ones, so that the rights of social equality should be denied 
them, and new codes of proceeding invented for coercing them. 
We do not believe in the impeccability of states, either secondary 
or primary ; but we know of no secondary state in Europe that 
has not shown in its foreign relations more respect for the law of 
nations than has been shown by England under the rule of Lord 
Palmerston ; and we think that secondary States should not thus 
be stigmatised as a class by the Prime Minister of a country 
which regards Belgium and Sardinia as offering, in their combi- 
nation of legality, order, and freedom, little less than models to 
the greater Powers of Europe. But these ‘ weak and small States’ 
trust to our overlooking their delinquencies, because we are able 
to obtain redress. Strange: that if indeed they laboured under 
this delusion, twenty years, or near it, of Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
administration should not have undeceived them! But Lord 
Palmerston finds the great States always ready to do justice. 
Take an example. When a British ship enters the port of 
Charleston with any coloured sailors on board, they are still, we 
believe, notwithstanding long years of English remonstrance, 
hauled out of the ship. and committed to the town gaol 
while the vessel remains in the harbour. Does any man alive 
believe that Lord Palmerston would have allowed the con- 
tinuance of such a practice as this by Spain in Cuba, or by 





the conduct of our affairs with other nations, there is more dignity, if any of the 
subjects of the state conceive themselves injured by a foreign power, in acting with 
forbearance than with violence. The dignified course in public as in private life 
is, in case of necessity, to require as well as to offer such reparation as in our con- 
science we deem desirable. Such is my opinion as regards our own fellow-country- 
men. On the other hand, I am convinced that, if we have reason to complain of 
the course taken towards us by a foreign country, the best course to adopt is 
calmly, without malignity, or vituperation, or intemperate language, to submit our 
cause to the honour and justice of the tribunal to which we make our complaint, 
and to require from that tribunal that meed of justice which we should be prepared 
to concede ourselves. I cannot but think that, acting steadily on that principle, 
alike in reference to powerful as well as to weak nations, we should be able, not 
merely to preserve the blessings of peace, but also be able to place this country 
in an attitude of friendship with most of the other nations of the world.’ 

Brazi 
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Brazil at Rio? But this is in truth the time-honoured answer 
of the bully. Nay, we almost think we hear the wife-beater in 
the police court announcing it as a known fact that women pre- 
sume upon their weakness to injure and insult the strong. 

But the case of Persia has undoubtedly this peculiarity, that 
it is most unlikely she should fail to find friends in her need. 
To Russia she is a frontier Power. We give no hasty credit to 
the rumours on the subject of Russian aid; but it appears that 
the treaty of Gulistan, concluded in 1813, binds Russia to 
support the Shah against foreign aggression. Again, so good 
and easy is the communication between Russia and Persia by 
the Volga and the Caspian, that St. Petersburgh is no unusual 
or inconvenient route even from London to Teheran. We will 
put a question to the sober sense of our readers, When Russia 
with Persia on her frontier sees England operating on that country, 
though it is twice removed by the interjacence of Herat and 
of Affghanistan from our Indian border, is it likely that she will 
always stand by with folded arms? * Has no one in Russia read 
the announcement so recently made to an astonished public from a 
quarter where the inspiration of the Government is known to be 
most active, that ‘England and her progeny are growing up to 
the exercise of an almost universal supremacy ;’ and that ‘the 
vast regions of Asia, inhabited by two-thirds of the human race, 
are being penetrated by the ceaseless energy of the English 
people ;’ and that we may well advise at Constantinople, ‘ when 
it is considered that England is the first Mussulman Power’? If 
not a manifesto signed by a minister, this manifesto is at least 
equivalent, and more than equivalent, to a forged will of Peter 
the Great; and though it grossly misrepresents England, it will 
be taken, and has been taken, by many to represent her truly. 
What is written here to be forgotten is, alas! read abroad to be 
remembered to our cost. England may, indeed, be well able 
to meet Russia even in Asia: but do the circumstances of this 
case present a justifying cause? If we saw Russia dealing with 





* A year ago Mr. Layard raised his warning voice on the subject in the House 
of Commons. ‘I am not an alarmist,’ he said on the 3rd of March, 1856; ‘I am 
not one of those who dread an invasion of India by Russia, but Russia by moving 
the powers in Central Asia might create such a state of things as would oblige 
us to maintain there an amount of troops which would injuriously increase the 
weight of taxation and keep up a continual excitement in India, Thus all pro- 
jects for the good of India, in the shape of railways, roads, canals, and other 
works, would either be abandoned or indefinitely postponed. And are you not 
going by this foolish quarrel to throw Persia into the arms of Russia, making her 
possibly a participator in the quarrel, and having both Persia and Russia for ever 
after your enemies in the East?’ The prophets on questions of foreign policy 
in this country have always the fate of Cassandra—they are never believed, or 
even listened to, until the evil is consummated which they laboured to avert. 
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Affghanistan as we are now dealing with Persia, should we 
acknowledge her to be right? And can France be long content to 
see England and Russia engaged to all appearance in a wicked 
game for the sovereignty of Asia? We have not indeed yet 
proclaimed our mission to undertake the actual government of 
France; we have simply given orders during the last autumn 
that her Foreign Minister should be dismissed; nay, upon 
finding that those orders were not obeyed, and were not likely to 
be obeyed, we have even, a little before Christmas, vouchsafed to 
withdraw them. And here we pause for a moment to express 
the hope that under no circumstances will the particular offence, 
to which allusion has just been made, be repeated, The realms 
of Folly are wide enough; let her votaries choose where to 
disport themselves, but let them not in their idle play wound the 
honour of a friendly country in its tenderest part. We should 
regard it as a gross and wanton insult to England if the French 
_ press were to affect to respect the Sovereign and the people, and 
yet to select a particular minister for denunciation, and to charge 
him with base, nay with treasonable practices, We regard with a 
just jealousy even private communications with a Foreign Power, 
except they be those of the responsible advisers of the Crown. 
We should resent to the last degree any attempt to interfere with 
the choice of those advisers, Nothing could serve them better 
than an attempt by foreigners to drive them from power. Let us 
give credit to Pane for a similar measure of self-respect. 

And now to resume. When the ‘ ceaseless energy’ of England 
has occupied Teheran, and nothing but the mouldering mass of 
Asiatic Purkey remains between us and the Mediterranean, what 
Power then will be the object of European wrath, as the faithless 
and ambitious assertor of upiversal dominion ? 

These are the views which are distinctly opened by an un- 
checked predominance of that too consistent policy of Lord 
Palmerston, which the Conservative Statesmen and party of 
England, headed by Lord Derby, and supported by a very few 
of the most eminent members of the independent Liberal party, 
endeavoured, but endeavoured in vain, to check in 1850. But if 
they endeavour to check it now, they will, we believe, make the 
attempt under happier auspices. The true manliness of England 
will not, we venture to assert, continue to allow itself to be ridi- 
culously caricatured. And those who are now called upon to 
oppose and quell the petulant spirit of the Government may 
do well to remember that, though the doctrine of aggression and 
the language of insult may be accepted by a large part of the 
country when it is delivered from the pulpit of Power, and 
when its behests are obeyed by the hundred-handed agency of 
diplomatic 
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diplomatic England in every quarter of the globe, it becomes 
entirely harmless, because entirely impotent, when the propa- 
gandism ceases to act from that conspicuous vantage-ground. 
The orations of Lord Palmerston on Foreign Policy during the 
Governments of Sir Robert Peel and of Lord Derby attracted 
no‘attention, and his proceedings and views were matters of alto- 
gether secondary concern to England and to the world. 

We do not, however, hesitate to admit that the idea of admi- 
nistration conducted on its present footing has its attractions, and 
that, barring of course the beneficent streams of patronage which, 
through a network of underground canals, so fertilise the land, 
these attractions at first sight present the appearance of being 
distributed pretty evenly at the different points of the political 
compass. Bach party has its weak side, and to that weak side 
of each the Ministry appeals. One weak side at least of the 
Radical is this ; he is essentially a brawler ; and hence, though the 
Manchester party in the House of Commons rejoiced some years 
ago in its large numbers, and in the support of many able men, 
members of the Peace Society, and men who had demonstrated 
in learned works, like (we believe) the member for Oldham, that 
all war was murder, yet, when the time came for turning the 
pruning-hook into the spear, the band of peacemakers suddenly 
shrunk to a number perhaps not exceeding that of the Evan- 
gelists, whose precepts were its only coat of armour. The 
Radical then, setting aside eccentricities and exceptions such as 
those of Manchester, is a brawler: Lord Palmerston is, of all 
men who have ever directed the foreign policy of England, the 
readiest not only to follow him in brawling, not only to brawl in 
line and in tune with him, but to brawl in advance of him, keep 
him well and constantly supplied with a succession of brawls, 
and teach him, by means of the qualifications which a long ex- 
perience has supplied, what to brawl about. 

We come next to the Whig. He has his merits, and perhaps 
he somewhat overrates them; but his besetting sin lies in the 
opinion that he has an hereditary right to power, a vested interest 
in the offices of the State ; or, if not to the whole of them, yet 
that at least all the dishes that are arrayed upon the table are 
predestined to his single maw, while Gentiles and proselytes of 
the gate are permitted to pick up the crumbs. For him then 
the Government has an appropriate word of comfort: since 
the Cabinet and the secondary offices are occupied, the first 
almost wholly, the second in a preponderating degree, by gentle- 
men of that complexion. 

And lastly, has not a Conservative party its weak side also? 
Like the good Homer on the report of Horace, is it not oc- 
casionally 
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casionally drowsy? Has it never, when appointed to stand 
sentry for the Constitution, suffered the nightly enemy to plant 
his ladder and to scale the walls, for fear lest, by discharging its. 
firelock prematurely, it should cause needless alarm? Has it 
never so fondly clung to that excellent and truly English maxim 
of practical prudence, the ‘let well alone,’ as to overlook the 
near approach or actual arrival of the juncture when the question 
no longer was about letting well alone, but about letting ill alone ? 
Has it never smarted in consequence ? The Reform Bill marks. 
an undoubted epoch in its fortunes. Before that time it was 
paramount. Since that time it has, with the exception of one 
brilliant but not lengthened period, been depressed. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 became possible, and now stands irrevocably upon 
the statute-book, because the Tory party, up to 1830, were in- 
flexibly determined to ‘let well alone.’ The ruined Conservative 
party rallied after its discomfiture, attracted the confidence of the 
country, and held with dignity and firmness the reins of power 
for five years from 1841, because, under the guidance of Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Derby, and Sir James Graham, it had proved 
its determination not to employ the pretence of maintaining 
institutions in order to let abuses sleep. But now the tempter 
comes again to its ear, and whispers, of course in tones inaudible 
to Radical or Whig, that Lord Palmerston is inclined, if the 
Conservative Opposition do not provoke him, to ‘let well alone.’ 

Here, undoubtedly, we have before us the basis of a Concordat, 
under which, if it be well established, the Government of Lord 
Palmerston may, we will not say flourish, but exist, during alb 
the years of health and strength which we sincerely trust are yet 
in store for its head: may exist, and may relieve the tedium 
of its domestic sterility by the incessant flash and crackle of the 
fireworks of its foreign policy, or even by the true and unde- 
niable rolling of the drum of war. But before we sign and seal, 
let us pause to examine whether the provisions of the treaty 
really have that impartiality and catholicity of character to which 
they ostentatiously lay claim. 

It strikes us, then, that the treaty is an unequal treaty. The 
Whig party, as it appears to us, has, with much to endure and 
to lament, no small compensations in connection with the pre- 
sent state of things. It has to endure the exclusion of its 
ancient leader Lord John Russell. Notwithstanding his errors, 
he still holds upon it by two firm and well-driven handles: one 
of them, his descent and connections ; the other, his labours and. 
services in its cause. We speak in the interest not of party 
but of England, when we say it is material for all our sakes 
that birth and connection should continue to be appreciated! 
among. 
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among the titles to power. It is yet more material, it apper- 
tains yet more vitally to all which is excellent in the English 
character and institutions, that the merit of former services should 
not too readily, in the judgment of those who have accepted 
and acknowledged them, be cancelled by recent miscarriages. 
It must therefore be, and continue to be, painful to the Whig 
party, to see the man who led it for twenty long years of arduous 
conflict, and who, even before those twenty years began, had been 
foremost in the ranks when its most memorable victories were 
achieved, almost a cipher, for the time, in public affairs. 

They have, however, more to bear. In 1830 they took office 
under a tri-colour flag; and the three blended colours—who. 
among us forgets amidst what shouts and jubilee they first floated 
on the breeze?—-were these: Peace, Retrenchment, Reform. 
In regard to the last of these we shall not twit the Whig of 1856 ;. 
he does not desire, and he is not bound to desire, further changes 
in the constitution of Parliament. It is no longer a question on 
which the grand forces that move civil society are divided into 
two opposite camps, and ready for pitched battle. The mind of 
the country is indisposed to it. It is not, and even in the eyes. 
of the majority of liberals ought not to be, the question of to-day : 
we want to get work out of our machinery rather than to pull it 
down and reconstruct it. 

But will there be a Reform Bill in 1857? If there is not, it. 
will certainly not be wanting for the reason that the Govern- 
ment are too busy with administration and finance. We cannot. 
tell our readers whether there will be a bill of Parliamentary 
Reform or not. But they and we alike can pretty safely say on. 
what it will depend whether we are again to have it proposed in 
the coming Session to alter the constitution of Parliament. It. 
will not depend upon the good or ill working of the Reform Act. 
at all; nor on the general readiness or indisposition of the. 
country, unless very sharply expressed. It will depend upon. 
Lord John Russell, and in his secrets we unfortunately are not. 
No doubt he regards the question of Parliamentary Reform as. 
his own question; his own by inheritance, his own by merit. 
No doubt, if he thinks he sees his way, he will produce a 
Reform Bill. Should he produce none, or if his announcement. 
fails to tell, and his bill prove other than a success, Lord 
Palmerston’s Government will leave him and it to the benefit of 
an unbroken fall. But if either disgust with a bad foreign. 
policy, apprehension of waste and extravagance, or a craving for 
change, should gild with a ray of sunshine Lord John Russell’s. 
speculation, the merits of the case will assume a very different 
colour in the view of the Administration. Should even a small. 
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body of those gentlemen who ‘ usually support the Government’ 
find such an opportunity as we have supposed to make known 
their opinions, then, even though their numbers should be very 
insignificant, ay, though they should not exceed the numbers of 
the righteous men in Sodom, they will probably effect great 
results ; for there is a voice that is never heard by profane ears, 
that never speaks but in a whisper, but yet which by its faintest 
tone produces results more decisive than could a thunder-clap 
issuing from other lips. Should thescheme of Lord John Russell 
take, either partnership in the venture will be assiduously claimed, 
or a rival concern will be started under the powerful patronage 
of the Government. Nor will it in-that case signify a rush 
whether the bill of Lord John Russell be great or small; the 
bill of Lord Palmerston will be just great enough or small 
enough to get between it and the supposed current of popular 
opinion; the wind may be the rude blustering Boreas, or the 
softest sigh of Zephyr, but be it what it may, it will be, as the 
phrase runs, taken out of his sails. 

Such, in our judgment, are the present prospects—to us not 
satisfactory—of Parliamentary Reform. We would rather know 
what the Queen’s advisers think of it, than depend on what may 
be thought of it by one who, however distinguished, is not the 
Queen’s adviser. But as they can think nothing at all about the 
matter till they know the intentions of Lord John Russell, this 
is impossible ; and we must rest under a cloud of ignorance which 
he alone, when he pleases it, can dispel. 

But the creed of 1830 had three articles, of which this was 
only one. With respect to the other two, the case stands as 
differently as is possible. The Whigs of Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment built up their party in popular estimation not more by 
Reform than by a loudly proclaimed attachment to public 
economy, even after the great economies of the Duke of 
Wellington had been effected, and to that considerate and 
dignified foreign policy which is the best security for the main- 
tenance of the general peace. In supporting Lord Palmerston 
they must be content to spend the fund of credit which they 
then accumulated. Lord John Russell, in February, 1852, 
explained to the world how it was that the foreign policy of 
the immediately foregoing period was so kept in check, that 
peace was not broken, and that, many years before, diplomatic 
successes had been achieved in Belgium and in Portugal even 
under the Foreign Secretaryship of Lord Palmerston. It was 
because Lord Grey was his own Foreign Minister, superin- 
tended the transactions of the office over the way, used the 
draft despatches as Horace advises young authors to use their 
ill- 
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ill-ripened compositions, or when incurable prescribed new 
ones, Todo them justice, we must admit that the Whigs 
have now under Lord Palmerston, and his pliable organ Lord 
Clarendon, to support a foreign policy of which the flavour 
can to them be no less bitter than that of gall and wormwood. 

So far, they are not to be envied. The other side of the 
account may be more summarily stated, in saying that there 
is no succession in their ranks. In the House of Commons, 
on which the matter chiefly depends, we are struck by the strange 
and woful contrast between its abundance of distinguished or 
competent official men above the age of forty-five or fifty, and the 
utter blank which beneath thatage its roll presents. Some one 
or two young men it can boast whose talents and manners alike 
would promise distinction and efficiency: but whether because 
they do not love their company, or from whatever cause, the fact 
is indisputable that they are not in harness; their shoulders 
shrink from the Parliamentary collar; they refuse the labours by 
which alone Hercules won, or can win, his way to the banquets 
of the gods. These things are notorious to all those observers of 
Parliamentary proceedings who, like’ ourselves, cannot shake off 
the belief that our old system of government was in the main 
good, generous, and effective ; and who view with deep regret that 
undue predominance of merely local ideas in a very large pro- 
portion of the town constituencies, which threatens, particularly 
on the Liberal side of the House, to demolish the old system 
without rearing up a new one, and to leave the government of the 
greatest empire in the world to be the prize of a scramble among 
a motley crowd of eager, contentious, and egotistical mediocrities. 
Under such menace of an impending extinction of that great Whig 
Aristocracy which for near two centuries has played so com- 
manding a part in the House of Commons, it can be no wonder 
if its members are a little anxious at least to enjoy the remaining 
term of a lease that apparently is not to be renewed, and if they 
look tenderly upon an Administration which enables them to 
adopt for their motto, dum vivimus vivamus. 

The Radical, if he be a true and genuine Rizo-spast,* has in 
appearance a worse, but in reality a better bargain than the Whig, 
under the Concordat which we are discussing. In appearance, as it 
is plain, his case is doleful. For, naturally disposed to uproar, he 
has a profound disinclination to pay the bill. He modestly desires 
that Russia should be coerced, Persia invaded, Naples intimidated, 
France more slily admonished, and all for nothing; Brazil and 





* The literal translation used in the Ionian islands is jdrewnewss ; and it is a de- 
cided improvement, philosophically, on the original. N 
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New Granada are to be bullied into the bargain. But this desire 
of his is plainly irrational ; the Government through their figures 
tell him so, and he cannot for very shame deny it: so he has be- 
come perforce a stout supporter of estimates sufficient to raise the 
ghosts of all his political forefathers, and of a general and pro- 
miscuous extravagance which, if they were once raised, would 
certainly prevent them from disappearing according to custom at 
the mystic midnight hour, Yes, a supporter: because the Radical 
is sufficiently instructed in the catechism of political party to 
know very well that isolated, occasional, and uncombined resist- 
ance is only a blind to bafile the prying eyes of constituents ; but 
that in reality he supports these things who supports the Govern- 
ment that does them, There are Radicals, we believe, who are 
mainly such from an honest desire to cure abuses and to lighten 
burdens ; but as they have no ‘ulterior views,’ they cannot 
share in the consolations that the Government of Lord Palmerston 
offers to their brethren of more enlarged expectations. With 
this latter school the removal of abuses is mainly a means to an 
end, and that end is a fundamental change in the character of our 
institutions. Their aim is to centralize administration, to break 
up the masses of landed property, to discountenance the unpaid 
service which among us is so closely associated with the 
influence of hereditary station, to concentrate political power 
in the towns, to discredit the ancient traditions of government, 
to prevent the Church from gaining real strength and union 
by good laws, to make the franchise irresponsible, and the 
representative a delegate ; and when by these means the sapping 
process has been brought to sufficient ripeness, then to open 
the batteries, which until the proper time will remain judiciously 
masked, against the independence of the House of Lords, the 
connection between religion and the civil institutions of the 
country, and whatever else may still remain open to attack and 
worth attacking. Now the carelessness, extravagance, inefli- 
ciency, and discredit of Parliament do their work for them much 
better than its activity, vigilance, financial care and thrift, and 
consequent credit with the country. The time when the Govern- 
ment earnestly and manfully labours for public improvement is 
just the time when those seeds of organic change, which are not 
thinly scattered through the country, languish and decay. The 
times when the Minister palters with his duties, and jests upon 
his faults and shortcomings, afford on the contrary to those germs 
of mischief all the most favourable conditions of growth. Let 
him, then, who is for ‘ thorough,’ take heart. He may not, indeed, 
like to see all his present promises to his constituents baffled and 
falsified, and the scale of our permanent expenditure wantonly 
increased 3 
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increased ; still less can his sensations be agreeable when the 
measures of the Government are successively abandoned with 
levity and laughter by the First Minister of the Crown, amidst 
the sighs of his friends and the jeers of his opponents, and when 
the failure to achieve public duty has come to be regarded as the 
best joke in the world. As the grim Encyclopédiste of France 
could during the last century look calmly on, and see the old 
régime * coolly and steadily prepare by its abuses the harvest of 
the Revolution, so, in our happier political temperament, and 
within our narrower circle of vicissitude, the law of retribution 
is as sure. Then, indeed, we shall think little about moderating 
the fever-fit of economy, for with it there will come other fits of 
other fevers, more formidable and coming nearer the seat of life, 
and the efficiency of establishments will have to take its chance 
amidst the outbreak of popular disgust. 

Thus the thorough-going popular politician will extract his 
revenge from the very abuses to which he has principally minis- 
tered. We cannot see a similar inducement lodged in the far 
future for the benefit of those who claim the name of Conservative. 
Ten years, or at least eleven years ago, this party had both an 
inheritance and a character that were worth contending for. The 
great interior struggle, which gave to its opponents a victory they 
could not have gained by any strength of their own, has not at 
this moment left behind it a single unsettled question. ‘They 
are free, therefore, to look back if they think fit to the period 
that preceded it, in order to draw from that remoter past the 
laws of their future proceedings. We do not speak with the 
faintest reference to the manceuvres of party construction, de- 
struction, or reconstruction. It was not by ingenious manipula- 
tions that the party gained the position which they then held, 
nor is it by employing means of that order that they can regain 
it. They earned their character fairly, after the manner of Eng- 
lishmen,—that is, they earned it by hard work. They persuaded 
and convinced the country that they best understood and could 
best manage its affairs. While they retained a characteristic 
indisposition to raise abstract questions, or to attempt changes in 
the Constitution, they placed their political creed on its true 
basis by showing that the desire of practical progress was with 
them neither an extorted homage to overruling necessity, nor a 
Sunday suit to be worn upon the hustings from election to elec- 
tion, and buried in the intervals between them,—but a genuine, 
positive result of their Conservative opinions. The Opposition 





* Never before so well known as it has become since the recent publication 
of the admirable work of M. de Tocqueville, 
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which came to power in 1841 took care to imprint upon the 
popular mind, that now at least the most loyal children and the 
most resolute defenders of our institutions were likewise the 
fiercest foes to the abuses that from time to time eat into them. 
Partisans we may be called ; but we believe history will emblazon 
it as a real advance in the art of practical politics, that the ener- 
gies of improvement should have attained their highest vigour at 
the very moment when preserving instincts were known to be the 
strongest, and the sentiment of security blended in and grew 
along with the consciousness of progress. Lord Derby and Sir 
James Graham, Lord Aberdeen and Lord Lyndhurst, each played 
distinguished parts in that not yet forgotten scene of the historic 
drama ; we are confident that, amidst the noisy barrenness and 
the boastful poltroonery of the present epoch, these eminent 
persons must one and all look back with warm and lively satis- 
faction upon that portion of their political careers. 

It would not have been likely at any time that the Conservative 
politicians of the country should have acquired this commanding 
position unless it had also been deserved, Least of all could 
this have happened at a time when they had had to begin the 
upward movement from the lowest point of depression recorded 
in their history ; for in 1833 they were but a handful, and in the 
debates of that year will be found recorded the words in which 
Sir Robert Peel disclaimed all pretensions to lead a party, and 
was contented to place his individual exertions at the service of 
the State. What then were the attributes that made the statesmen 
of 1841 and their party so strong in the public estimation? In 
answering this question we must dispose of an assertion founded 
either in error or in malevolence. It is most untrue that they 
owed their ascendancy to Protection, Death had marked the 
Melbourne Ministry for its own, long before Lord Melbourne had 
in the least particular qualified his memorable declaration that 
the man must be mad who could propose the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The manner in which that Government, when at its last 
gasp, convulsively pronounced the words ‘fixed duty,’ served 
indeed to deepen the discredit into which it had fallen, and may 
have turned half-a-dozen or a dozen elections that would not 
otherwise have been won by their opponents ; but the utmost that 
it did was to add a few tar-barrels to a bonfire that would have 
been but little less brilliant without them. The character of the 
Conservative party was founded on positive, not on, negative 
qualities, What were they? To describe them in one word, a 
negative form may be the most convenient. They were in all 
respects as nearly as possible the contradictories of those pro- 
pensities, which impel the motion and trace the career of the 
present 
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resent Government. One of its cardinal principles was strict 
iscipline and unity among its members; not only a salutary 
misliking of open questions, but a determined repression of all 
those erratic tendencies which now exhibit to us Lords of the 
Admiralty making speeches against Admirals, and a Prime 
Minister giving countenance and confidence to both. Another 
of them was the resolute avoidance to promise what it did not 
mean to use every effort to perform, instead of combining the 
facility which promises everything with the levity that never 
fights an up-hill battle like Alma, or a battle against odds like 
Inkermann, for anything. Those of our readers who either 
shared or observed the proceedings of the House of Commons at 
that time will not fail to remember with what tenacity, nay, 
with what obduracy of purpose, even in the teeth of the most 
formidable combinations, Sir Robert Peel, with Lord Derby 
and Sir James Graham by his side, clung as a minister to 
his announced intentions. And on the rare occasions when 
the Government withdrew a measure, there was no attempt 
either to hide the miscarriage by artifice, or to demoralise 
the Parliament by laughing, and causing it to laugh, at its 
inability to discharge its duty to the nation, That respect at 
the Foreign Office for the just rights of other countries, which 
we never hesitated to acknowledge in Lord Aberdeen, was 
combined with respect for the rights of this country in the 
ministry at large, and particularly for its right te be economically, 
vigorously, and, above all, to be earnestly served. ‘Thus the 
general proceedings of the Government were marked by dis- 
cipline, firmness, hostility to ostentation ; a spirit of peace pre- 
vailed, and the patriotism of those days was not thought to 
require an unconditional belief, that beyond the shores of Eng- 
land the world is peopled only with a miserable alternation of 
fools and knaves. The laws were improved, commerce enlarged, 
education extended, the resources of the Church made more pro- 
ductive, authority upheld in Ireland, under every discourage- 
ment, we are concerned to add, from the Opposition, against the 
menace, and not remote menace, of physical force ; the estimates 
were kept down, the good-will of every country in the globe 
conciliated without the sacrifice of British honour ; the two great 
disputes with America, where the inflaming and exasperating 
hand of Lord Palmerston had been previously at work, were 
brought td a peaceful termination. Colonial differences and dis- 
cussions stood at a mere fraction of what they had been under 
Lord Melbourne’s government, and of what they again became 
under Lord Grey. The balance of expenditure against income 
was converted into a balance of imcome against expenditure 3 a 
strict 
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‘strict economy was maintained in every department of the state 
by the wise and cautious firmness of Mr. Goulburn ; and the only 
period since 1842 when there has been a surplus of revenue 
‘sufficient to allow Parliament to part, if it thought fit, with the 
Income Tax, was in the year 1845 under the Conservative 
Administration. 

How are these things now? We will not go back upon the 
‘wearisome tales of abortive legislation, of ministerial indisci- 
‘pline, of Parliamentary weakness and discredit. We admit that 
some of these evils have not been created, it is bad enough that 
they have been aggravated, by the Government. But there are 
others for which they are wholly responsible. It seems to be 
determined by Lord Palmerston that interminable broils shall, 
so long as he remains in power (to use an expression of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s), sputter over the surface of the earth at every point where 
we have agents, relations, interests; so that, as it has been 
proudly said the sun never sets on England’s empire, it may 
now be said in bitterness, the sun never sets on England’s 
‘quarrels, The greatest evil of these contentions is, in our judg- 
ment, to be found in their effects on the advance of that most 
true civilization, the sentiment of brotherhood and mutual kind- 
mess among men. ‘The extension of commerce in our day has 
anade wars so inconvenient, and has brought into existence such 
vast masses of common interest and common action among 
different gountries, that there never was a time when it was so 
easy for any Government rationally disposed to keep England not 
in nominal only, but in real, peace, That extension has not 
touched its limits; for most countries it has but begun. The 
example of England—which has been set with so much of poli- 
tical sacrifice and struggle—powerfully commends itself to 
general imitation by its now undeniable effect in the augmenta- 
tion of our strength ; but the obstacles raised by honest preju- 
‘dice or blind self-interest elsewhere are also powerful. Insolent 
‘and haughty manners on the part of England will do much to 
jimit and retard the corresponding movement abroad towards 
more liberal and open intercourse among nations. We have seen 
how, in the case of France, political harmony has been the key 
to unlock the first and stiffest barriers of its prohibitory system. 
We do not now contemplate merely the material benefits of 
extended commerce. The work of commerce is, in this sense, 
the work of freedom, the work of order, and the worle of peace. 
But it is not only by retarding the enlargement of intercourse 
‘among nations that the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston sins 
-against civilization. Unduly relying on a practical exemption 
‘from the checks which limit the follies of our governors at 
home, 
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home, it has its foundation in the belief that the best policy 
is that which most kindles the pugnacious quality in the popular 
mind ; that no state can ever differ from the opinion of the Bri- 
tish Ministry either through an enlightened prudence or even 
in honest error; that arrogance and menace are the best instru- 
ments for governing the world; that they will succeed at any 
rate with the weak, and that, if in any case they chance to fail 
with the strong, it will not be difficult to execute a smart retreat 
under cover of the smoke that they have emitted and the dust 
that they have raised. Now we do not venture to believe, though 
it has been taught on very high authority of late, that all men 
are ‘born good; but yet we aver that they are not so abo- 
minably bad as this ungenerous, this narrow-minded, this bar- 
barous creed would make them. We hold, with Mr. Burke, 
that reason and conciliation have a great influence in the govern- 
ment of mankind. We aver, without fear of contradiction, that 
where one drop of blood has been shed, one sting of humiliation 
felt, one acre of territory or one ounce of treasure lost, through 
too much generosity and indulgence in the estimate by one nation 
of another, this shallow misanthropy, and idle rhodomontade 
aping the port of courage, have cost mankind a thousand. While, 
however, we principally denounce the policy, that makes Eng- 
land an evil savour in the nostrils of all nations, for its moral 
and social effects, it must not be suffered to escape from view 
that this subject, besides lifting its head to heaven, has likewise 
feet upon the earth, and has an aspect—one, too, of the plainest 
features—for the taxpayer as well as for the philanthropist. 

We contend that if the Conservative statesmen and politicians 
of this country are by acquiescence, by hesitation, or by division, 
to aiford practical immunity and encouragement to the foreign 

licy which they have so often mustered to condemn, in con- 
junction with the other propensities of the Administration, they 
had better at once, by a formal instrument, renounce their his- 
torical identity with that party of which the Duke of Wellington 
was the idol, and Sir Robert Peel, with Lord Derby and Sir 
James Graham beside him in the House of Commons, so long 
the leader. Every tradition must be forsworn, every rule of its 
conduct must be read backwards, the secret of its ancient strength 
and fame must be unlearned. But the foreign policy of Lord 
Palmerston, in particular, has bearings which will ere long put 
its mettle to the test in conjunction with that particular subject 
on which Conservative success has so often been built up, and 
Whig credit has so frequently broken down—namely, the sub- 
ject of finance, 

The curate, the clerk, the annuitant, the young doctor, the 
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highly-skilled artisan, the minor tradesman and farmer, either 
receiving or else estimated to receive one hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year of income or profits, at present take from hearth 
and home, from wife and children, just ten out of those hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, independently of all other Government 
taxes, and of the growing weight of our local burdens, to be 
paid to the Government under the name of income-tax. And 
we have a recollection that, when Mr. Gladstone was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he made a statement to the House 
of Commons, neither then nor since then, we believe, subjected 
to questien, which had for its effect to show that the seven 
pounds per cent, either of the annuitant or the curate—we say 
nothing of the tradesman—meant on the average not less than 
nine pounds from the proprietor of land. Of the sixteen mil- 
lions of pounds (in round numbers) which the income-tax at 
present yields, we cannot be far wrong in stating that abuut 
seven millions are paid by the owners and occupiers, perhaps by 
the owners even without the occupiers, of the soil—a proportion 
of the tax very far indeed beyond that established by their share 
of the total income or annual profits of the country. Again, 
the amount of local taxation has materially grown in each of 
the three kingdoms during the term of the present income-tax ; 
while the succession-tax has been imposed within the same 
period. 

To judge from various indications with which the journals 
begin to teem, the rural districts will be aided during the next 
session, and even anticipated, bythe inhabitants of towns in 
demanding a more summary relief from the present rate of six- 
teen pence in the pound than the existing Act of Parliament 
would give them, For by the law as it stands, the last payment 
at the rate of sixteen pence would be that which will be col- 
lected in the autumn of 1858. We advise them, however, while 
thankfully accepting such aid, to act for tlemselves, and help 
themselves in this matter. The favourite doctrine is again 
abroad, that trades and professions ought to be relieved. This, 
to our ears, is speaking in a foreign language. Translated into 

lain English, the meaning is, that the income derived from land 
(and the funds may possibly be put into an honourable partner- 
ship with land) shall be additionally charged. Perhaps the nine 

ounds against seven may be changed to twelve, Or say that, 
in consideration that the country, as compared with the towns, 
is half represented, it shall in requital be doubly taxed. We 
have no fear of conscious injustice from the town population ; 
but these questions are taken up in the light that pleases best 
without much examination; the member gives his pledge—an- 
other 
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other pledge ; but some pledge or other surely from among so 
many, if only for the sake of variety, must soon be redeemed ; 
it might chance to be this one ; and, we believe, Lord Palmer- 
ston has been reported in some speech at Tiverton to have de- 
clared his readiness to adopt the principle of a reconstruction of 
the income-tax upon a basis of this kind. 

But there is other matter to unfold in connection with this 
subject: indeed we see much work cut out for our friends con- 
nected with the land. ‘The demand for the reconstruction of the 
income-tax, with a scale of rates varied according to classes, is 
not the only one that is to be made. All persons having in- 
comes under one hundred and fifty pounds per annum are to be 
exempted altogether by the generous schemes that are abroad, 
and all persons having more are to be excused to the amount of 
that sum, and to pay only on the surplus. ‘There are probably 
three hundred thousand persons or more in the three kingdoms 
who have incomes under 200/., and who now pay the tax, 
According to the proposed plan, none of these would be sensibly 
taxed, for at 5d. in the pound the very highest charge upon any 
of them would be limited to twenty shillings. What we wish to 
point out, while the agitation is still in the bud, is, that this 
plausible exemption of the first one hundred and fifty pounds 
will withdraw a vast amount of paying income, and will cause 
the tax to fall with any sensible effect on.a body of persons pro- 
bably less in number than one-third part of those who now pay 
it, and than one-sixth part of the whole constituency. That is, 
the rate and form of the tax will be fixed by six men with equal 
votes, of whom five will have nothing to do but to decide how 
much and how the sixth shall pay, It is easy to see how they 
will decide. The plucked pigeon will stand in a woful minority, 
particularly if we should ail happily then enjoy the protection of 
the ballot. 

These crude and wild ideas are, in fact, the first mutterings 
of the storm which an extravagant expenditure and reckless 
neglect are sure to raise. We affirm with confidence that since 
the Reform Bill there has been no such deliberate extravagance, 
no such daring abrogation of the rules heretofore observed by all 
Governments, as under the present Liberal Administration. We 
will take an instance which happens to be the last, During the 
summer a permanent charge of, we believe, not less than 160,000/. 
per annum (not Sir R. Bethell’s 160,0002, but another) was 
placed upon the country for the support of the new judicial esta- 
blishments called County Courts. Upon this some member of 
Parliament observed that it was the duty of the Government, 
especially since they were throwing this heavy burden on the 
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country (a burden equal, as we have shown, to an addition of 
some five millions to the national debt), to reconsider the judicial 
establishments of the superior courts, which were commonly be- 
lieved to be larger than their work required. Sir George Grey, 
on the part of the Government, frankly gave a pledge that an 
inquiry, with a view to revision, should take place. A commis~ 
sion for the purpose has recently been gazetted, While it was 
in preparation two judgeships fell vacant, one by the death of 
Chief Justice Jervis, and the other by the retirement of Baron 
Platt. We do not go beyond the mark in saying it is notorious 
that the business in term is insufficient to find employment for 
the fifteen judges, It is, on the other hand, alleged that the 
circuits require that number of persons to discharge the busi- 
ness belonging to them, not however on account of its amount, 
but of its distribution. Without at once assenting to the 
plea, we observe that, if it were valid, the duty of the Govern- 
ment plainly was to make temporary provision by extrinsic 
legal aid for the despatch of assize business, as is constantly 
done when a necessity happens to arise, and as is actually done 
at this moment in. a winter criminal assize; but to reserve 
the two vacant judgeships to await the investigations of the 
commission and the decision of Parliament. Instead of this 
course, which not duty only, but decency, demanded, the judge- 
ships were filled up by the appointments of Sir A. Cockburn and 
of Mr. Watson, and the country saddled with two salaries each 
at 5000/. per annum (besides the prospect of pensions on the 
usual scale), while the commission was in preparation which 
was to consider whether their services were required! And yet 
we have a Reformed Parliament to shame the naughty ways of 
Toryism ; and also, we believe, lurking in some hole or corner, 
an Administrative Reform Association to watch the Reformed 
Parliament, with a priceless Roebuck at its head! If Lord 
Palmerston could revive the colleagues, the ideas, and the prac- 
tices of forty years back, he would fail, we believe, to obtain 
either precedent or countenance for what, according to all that is 
known of the circumstances, we must take the liberty to denounce 
as so scandalous a job. 

We have given this instance because it is one complete in its 
spirit and effect, But it is the same thing whithersvever we 
turn ; responsibility is shifted upon commissions, prodigality is 
encouraged, discontent is fomented; the towns take the alarm; 
they naturally look to themselves, and demand redress through the 
gentlemen who ‘usually support the Government.’ If, then, the 
country districts, less critical and less easily combined, remain 
quiescent, we warn them that the lavish expenditure of the 
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Government, which must have food, may be fed by measures that 
will greatly narrow the select circle of payers of the income-tax, 
and will augment its already excessive pressure upon the owners 
of visible property. 

But if the representatives of counties are to do justice to them- 
selves and their constituents, it must be by doing justice to the 
country. ‘They must put down the cant which is so clamorous 
for large establishments. They must remember that the go- 
vernment of the Duke of Wellington was the first really 
retrenching government ;* that the lowest estimates proposed to 
Parliament during the century were proposed by an administra- 
tion of their own political colour in 1835; that those of Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration were greatly exceeded by the 
Whigs who followed him ; that, with the exception of the four 
years of Lord Grey’s ministry, that party has never shown an 
energetic desire to make the reduction of the public burdens 
safe and practicable by the only honest means, namely, that of a 
judicious economy in the public expenditure. There never was 
a time when the public were better entitled to demand economy 
than now. There never was a timé when they had less chance 
of obtaining it from the spontaneous action of the Government, 
or when a fairer opening was offered to the Opposition for earn- 
ing the gratitude ot the country by following the dictates of jus- 
tice and of common sense. For the Government cannot be econo- 
mical. A system of military demonstrations all over the world 
threatens to become, and indeed has become under Lord Pal- 
merston, our normal system. We do not speak of the danger of 
European war: happily it requires, as we have said, the folly of 
more than one man or Ministry to bring that calamity to bear, in 
the present state of general opinion. Lord Palmerston does not 
want Constantinople or even Sicily; and even if he did, he 
could not get them ; and he doubtless will continue to the end of 
the chapter to boast, as he has heretofore boasted, that he has 
saved every powder magazine in the world which he has not 
actually blown up. Wars he may have, but they will be in 
China, or in Affghanistan, or in Persia: in Europe he will not 
go beyond rumours of wars. But these rumours of wars are 
scarcely less costly than they are discreditable. Financial extrava- 
gance is written in capital letters on the forehead of the Adminis- 
tration, and ought to be printed at the top and tail of the addresses 
of the Liberal candidates for Southampton, who are in deadly 
jostle with one another out of pure eagerness to support a Govern- 





* We do not mean to question either the energy or the earnestness of Lord 
Liverpool’s government in the reduction of the greater establishments; but civil 
retrenchment and good husbandry began, we conceive, at the time we have named. 
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ment which, assuming the title of their party, belies the best, 
perhaps we might say the only claims, which that party can 
justly make on the approval of the country. 

We should indeed be sorry to see arrested that career of 
administrative improvement in the management of the military 
establishments which began with Lord Hardinge in 1852, and 
which we have no doubt the Duke of Cambridge will have not 
less the ability than the will to continue. Luxury does not befit 
a military life: discipline, as respects our officers, has great need 
to be tightened, not relaxed. But those comforts, however costly 
to the State, which raise the social condition of the soldier, and 
tend to substitute feelings of self-respect, honour, morality, and 
religion, for the fear of the lash, or for a courage merely animal, 
must not be for a moment grudged. England has no occasion 
to stint her defenders or her servants. But that is no reason why, 
influenced by vain parade, she should have more either of the 
one or of the other than she wants. To refer to no other class 
whatever, we say that, while the peasantry of this country, in their 
now improved condition, earn no more on an average, taking the 
year all round, than from 10s, to 12s. a week, it is a shame and 
a sin that any administration, any party, or any public man, 
should affect to regard as sordid all zeal, however regulated, for 
a real, strict, and unbending adaptation of the establishments of 
the country, both civil and military, to its wants. An efficient 
army we must have; a liberally paid and treated army we ought 
to have; but to maintain a numerous army would be no better 
than an act of fraud and of plunder upon the people of England. 

But numerous is a comparative term. Well, let us speak 
plainly. We were ill prepared for war when we entered it, not 
because we had too small an army, but because we had sys- 
tematically misused it in more ways than we have now time to 
enumerate. Yet we will mention some of them: we had broken 
it into fractions too small for discipline, and we had applied it 
to purposes which are not the business of an army. We made 
it the police force of the colonies, so that on the occasion of a 
murderous row in Montreal it came out that public authority in 
that large and flourishing city was supported by acivil force of two 
men. We made it the police force of our own great towns. We 
employed it as a garrison in Ireland against a disaffected population. 
All this is changed. In Ireland employment has brought with 
it order and content, and the Lord Lieutenancy, now the one 
magnificent sinecure of our day, awaits the doom which the first 
reflux of the tide of economy undoubtedly will bring, if good 
sense shall not have settled the matter in the mean time. In 
our towns, and our counties too, a civil police has long been 
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spreading, and will now be universal ; supported, of course, at a 
heavy charge upon the real property of the country, with some aid 
from the Treasury, which of course proceeds from the taxpayers, 
though in another form. The colonies, flourishing, contented, 
and endowed with the legal privileges of self-government, can 
never reap the full benefits of England’s maternal system unless 
they also take upon themselves its duties. With the garrisons 
of important fortresses, and with these only, it should be our 
rule to supply them. For an increase of charge relatively to num- 
bers there may be ground ; but the measure of numerical strength 
ought to be found by the answer to a few very simple questions: 
the main ones being, first, what is the force necessary for our 
garrisons abroad? and secondly, what is the disposable army 
which it is desirable that we should be in a condition on the out- 
break of a war, not only to send abroad, or use at home, but after 
having put it into action to support by means of efficient reserves ? 
The answer to these questions, with some trifling additions, 
would give the proper amount of the regular army of the United 
Kingdom ; and the House of Commons will betray its duty if, 
bewildered by generalities and platitudes, it suffers that amount 
to be exceeded. But we frankly admit that, in estimating either 
the army or the navy sufficient for the wants of England, we do 
not include the costs and charges of a standing average of some 
half-dozen disreputable feuds. Nor have we allowed for the 
loss of that part of real security which consists in the respect of 
kindly or impartial neighbours. But such a loss every power 
must expect to suffer which establishes for itself an exceptional 
system of immunity from acknowledged laws, and sends its 
subjects abroad with civis Romanus sum for their passport. 
There are other great subjects of religion, education, social 
improvement, the distribution of patronage, on which we forbear 


to speak, because the questions connected with our foreign 


policy, with the revision of our establishments, with the re- 
adjustment of our finances, are the questions of the hour. 
With these it is the paramount duty of Parliament at once to 
deal, and with these, if it is to touch them in a manner answer- 
able to the rights and expectations of the country, 1t must deal 
under inspirations very different from those that flow from the 
existing Cabinet or from any party that supports it. 

Figures are odious in general, and especially in the pages of a 
Review. We shall enter into no details on the subject of finance ; 
but we shall presume to call public attention to a matter which 
is cardinal and fundamental. In the year 1853 the Government 
of Lord Aberdeen, through the mouth of their Finance Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, presented us with a seven years’ Budget. They 
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. ‘entered into a bargain with Parliament and the people, and in that 
bargain valuable consideration was given and taken. They got 
the renewal of the Income Tax, extended in range, and therefore 
in productiveness ; and they got it for seven years instead of the 
single twelvemonth to which the system of provisional renewals 
had previously reduced it. They gave in return some legis- 
lative changes, to which we have not now any occasion to advert ; 
and they gave above all a promise that the tax should cease in 
1860, and a calculation to show that the promise could be 
fulfilled ; setting aside of course the contingency of such ex- 
traordinary charges as were in their nature incapable of estimate, 
and might therefore dissolve the bargain and release the parties. 

The Budgets of 1854 and 1855 were framed for the war. 
That of 1856 was passed with a facility not altogether creditable, 
but perhaps excusable from its near coincidence in point of time 
with the conclusion of peace, and the plausibility of the demand 
for a further season to consider what should be the scale of our 
establishments and our expenditure. But now all these matters 
have been considered. The Estimates of the next Session will 
in the main not be Estimates for the year, but Estimates for the 
Peace. They will in a very great degree pledge the Parliament 
‘as to its views and judgment of the scale of expense and of estab- 
lishments proper to be maintained in ordinary circumstances. 
What the country should remember is, to demand and exact a 
Budget corresponding with such Estimates ; a Budget not for the 
year only, but one which shall plainly declare the views and in- 
tentions of the Government as to the cessation of the Income Tax 
in 1860. 

Independently of the Sinking Fund, which the Administration 
and the Parliament were so foolish as to revive in 1855, the war 
we apprehend ought to leave us with an addition of less than a 
million a year to our permanent burdens. And here we must 
step aside for a moment to notice our second and only other 
financial topic. When the war began, and the Income Tax was 
‘doubled, Mr. Gladstone obtained authority to raise six millions 
upon temporary securities, either Exchequer Bills, a well-known 
form of instrument, or Exchequer Bonds, which then appeared 
in the money-market for the first time. He alleged as his 
excuse, that the receipt of the Income Tax and the Malt Tax 
‘would necessarily be from six to nine months in arrear of its real 
incidence ; and that the amount of tax still coming due whenever 
the war might close would be available for the liquidation of 
‘these securities. 

It seems most probable that, when Parliament meets, gentlemen 
who ‘usually support the Government’ may have received intel- 
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ligible notice from their constituents that the sixteenpenny 
Income Tax must cease on the 31st of next March. Should this 
intimation be duly and audibly conveyed through the same 
channel as that by which was arranged last year the re-consecra- 
tion of Sunday in the Parks and the non-dismissal of Mr. Dallas, 
a Bill will probably be brought in to cause the war Income Tax 
to cease accordingly. If we revert to the law of 1853, the tax will 
fall from 16d. to 5d. But one half-year of the sixteenpenny tax 
will at that date be due, and will be collected during the subse- 
quent half-year. The value of that moiety will be, at the rate of 
1d. per million, five and a half millions for the half-year; or, 
with arrears, which will be collected in winding up, probably 
not less than six millions. In form that sum of six millions 
will be part of the Ways and Means available for the ordinary 
expenditure of the year 1856-7. In substance it will be pledged 
to the liquidation of the temporary debt incurred in 1854 by the 
administration of which Lord Palmerston and the great majority 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet were members.* The money 
really belongs to the first half of the year 1854-5; and in con- 
formity with the declarations of that period it should go to clear 
the obligations contracted on the faith of its receipt. 

That this transaction should have been entered into, and 
should be upon record, is a great advantage ; because it will 
enable the House of Commons at once to perceive both the limits 
within which, and the materials upon which, it has to operate. 
The real Ways and Means legitimately applicable for 1857-8 
will be the actual receipt of the year, less the half-year of extra 
Income Tax, which is forestalled. It is with the Estimate of the 
receipt thus reduced that they must compare the Estimates of 
expenditure, which will then have been presented to them. 

Thus the House of Commons will have wcfore them all the 
elements of information necessary for determining the main 

uestion to which we have referred, namely, whether the Income 
Tax is to cease in 1860, or whether the promise made to the 
country is to be broken. They will then know the extent of 
permanent addition to our burdens by the war, the productive- 
ness of the taxes, and the extent of the peace establishment. 
They will in short be far better able to form a judgment upon 
the question whether the tax is to cease in 1860 than they 
were when they adopted the bargain on behalf of the country in 
1853. Mystification must be steadily put aside; the question 
must be kept clear in the eyes of the nation, and in the ears of 





* Lord Harrowby, Lord Panmure, Sir George Lewis, and Mr, Vernon Smith, 
are, we believe, the exceptions. 
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the Minister:.‘ We are now in 1857; do you adhere to the 
bargain of 1853? is the Income Tax to cease in 1860?’ 

That tax, as it is now constructed and levied, is justly held by 
the country to be, if viewed in the light of a permanent tax, either 
inexpedient or even intolerable. There is indeed a division of 
opinion upon the question whether it can be readjusted and made 
to vary according to the different schedules. Some say the 
scheme is absurd and impossible: some say nothing in the world 
would be easier. Non nostrum est ; we eschew that controversy. 
The tax is unadjusted: that remains a fact in January, 1857, 
and it is enough for us. Till we see Lord Palmerston act upon 
his opinion that the scheme of it might be changed we shall 
presume its continuing as it is. We speak, we are. convinced, 
the sentiment of the country when we say that, the choice being 
between the tax as it is and the cessation of it in 1860, the tax 
ought to cease: and for these four reasons. It is and must be 
an inquisitorial tax: it is, upon a scale far exceeding that of all 
the other taxes put together, a demoralising tax: and it is a tax 
which, though the people at large will pay it cheerfully for a 
time in order to attain great benefits or meet great necessities, 
they never will contemplate without the idea that it is one of 
galling inequality and injustice. Lastly, being loaded with this 
odium, it must always be a dangerous tax, and it is clearly the 
one among our imposts through which revolutionary or even de- 
mocratic finance may most readily carve a road to the confisca- 
tion of property. 

Under these circumstances the cessation‘of the tax in 1860, in 
compliance with the pledges of 1853, to which the present 
Cabinet are bound, becomes a great object of national policy: 
founded alike in good faith, justice, and prudence, and certain of 
the public approv.], The financial measures, therefore, which 
they will propose for the year must be brought to this test: and 
the balance of income and expenditure must be adjusted, if the 
Parliament irtends to do its duty, with a view to the cessation of 
the Income-.x in 1860. 

Let us not be told that the cessation of the Income-tax is a 
will-of-the-wisp, which ever dances before us at a distance not 
to be diminished, and keeps carefully out of arm’s-length. The 
friends of Lord Derby cannot fail to lend their aid towards 
keeping the Government in the path of virtue: for his cabinet, 
if we rightly remember, condemned in 1852 the continuance of 
the tax in its present form, and even proposed an alteration. 
Nor can any of those who were parties to the Budgets of Lord 
Aberdeen hold such language. We will not for a moment permit 
ourselves to doubt that Lord Aberdeen and his political friends, 
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who chiefly reaped the credit, whatever it may have been, of the 
acts of 1853, will consistently adhere to the pledges they then 
gave. We, the taxpayers of the country, are now in a position 
of advantage: and it is material to the content and safety of the 
country that we should both preserve and keep it. We have 
got the promise of a Government. It was a promise accepted by 
a Parliament, by the Parliament that now is, It was a promise 
founded upon calculations publicly and deliberately announced, 
calculations which can certainly not be overthrown by the addition 
to our debt of a charge below one million annually so as to require 
the continuance of a tax of five millions, That promise induced 
the country to give a seven years’ lease instead of an annual 
agreement: and to forego the reconstruction of the tax, upon 
which public opinion was somewhat keenly set, To break an 
engagement of such deliberation and such solemnity would be a 
fresh blow to the confidence of the people in their representative 
institutions ; a fresh pretext and a fresh incentive to dangerous 
Innovations. 

But one thing is plain. The question whether the covenant 
shall be kept or broken is now in suspense: and it must be 
decided by the Ministry and the Parliament, by the Estimates 
and the Budget, of 1857, Should Parliament in an hour of weak- 
ness consent to disappropriate the pledged remainder of its war- 
treasure, and make use of it in order to support extravagance for 
the year, it will not simply have committed a fraud of a few 
millions upon the people, but it will have preyudged the ques- 
tion of the continuance of the Income-tax by an improvident 
assent to such a scale of permanent establishments and expendi- 
ture as cannot be defrayed except by the aid of that impost. 
We therefore trust that even gentlemen who ‘ usually support 
the Government’ will bethink them that there was a time—and 
that time too the season when their party was in its flower— 
during which economy and providence were their maxims both 
when standing fire on the hustings, and when gently reclining on 
the ministerial benches. But at any rate gentlemen who do not 
‘ usually support the Government’ may have their minds open 
as well as their hands free. Whether they represent cotton, 
iron, or wool, beef or mutton, wheat, oats, barley, or potatoes, let 
them do their duty. And among all these classes and parties 
the country has a peculiar right, drawn from the law that binds 
political parties to honour and consistency, to make its claim 
upon those who are held or who hold themselves to be the repre- 
sentatives of the Conservative party that rallied from defeat after 
the Reform Bill, and that in 1841 planted its triumphant 
standard in the fortress of Power. We repel the calumny that 
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it existed for the Corn Laws; it rested upon foundations that 
were laid before the Corn Laws were enacted, and that remained 
when the Corn Laws were repealed. It can thrive without them. 
But there is something else without which it cannot thrive, 
namely, public service and desert. Nor can merely negative 
and defensive efforts of themselves constitute that desert, or lay 
claim to its reward. It is the art of governing well—prudently, 
honourably, energetically—by which it may rise as it has risen, 
and not merely the art of objecting to the acts of those who 
govern ill. Sink into disgrace or decay it cannot, come what 


may ; for it is certain at all times to exhibit in its ranks many of 


the most powerful, many of the best, and many of the most elo~ 
quent and the ablest men in the country; but it can only assert 
its full title to influence, power, and public estimation, by doing as 
it has done before under the guidance of statesmen, some of whom 
indeed are gone, but of whom others yet live and have been 
named by us with respectful honour for the services which they 
then unitedly performed: by making full use of its great 
resources and materials: by cherishing each man for himself the 
resolute and determined patriotism that does not shrink from the 
tedium of parliamentary labour: by labouring to extend the 
spirit of union for great public objects: above all, by the frank 
and practical acknowledgment that, after the indispensable duty 
has been performed of ‘showing a compact and unbroken front 
against heady innovation, the surest method to give permanence 
to the great institutions of the country is to husband its resources, 
to lighten its burdens, and to improve its laws. 
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Art. I.—1. Murray's Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland 
and the Alps of Savoy and Piedmont. Seventh edition, 
1856. 

2. The Story of Mont Blanc. By Albert Smith. Second edit. 
1854, 


3. Wanderings in the High Alps. By Alfred Wills, Barrister- 
at-Law. London, 1856. 

4, Where there’s a Will there’s a Way: an Ascent of Mont Blanc 
by a new Route and without Guides. By the Rev. Charles 
Hudson and Edward Shirley Kennedy, B.A. London, 1856. 

5. Voyages dans les Alpes ;—Partie Pittoresque des Ouvrages de 
H. B. de Saussure. Troisiéme édition, 12mo. Paris, 1855. 

6. Untersuchungen tiber der Physicalische Geographie der Alpen. 
Von Herman Schlagintweit und Adolphe Schlagintweit. 
Leipzig, 1850. 

7. Neue Untersuchungen [by the same], with Atlas. Leipzig, 
1854. 

8. Topographische Mittheilungen aus dem Alpengebirge. Von 
Gottlieb Studer. Bern, 1843. 

9. Die Seitenthiiler des Wallis und der Monterosa. Von Mel- 
chior Ulrich. Zurich, 1850, 

10. Die Berghrankheit, oder der Einfluss des Ersteigens grosser 
Héhen auf’ den thierischen Organismus. Von Dr. Conrad 
Meyer-Abrens, Leipzig, 1854. 

11. On Mountain Beauty (being Vol. IV. of Modern Painters). 
By John Ruskin, M.A. 1856. 


A PERIODICAL writer said lately of a deceased poet that 
‘he wanted an out-of-door mind.’ The deficiency is not an 
uncommon one, It occurs both in the old and the young, in 
large classes of all civilized peoples, and in persons of otherwise 
the most opposite tendencies and tastes. If it is lamentable to 
see young persons engrossed by the frivolities of metropolitan 
life, it is hardly less sad to find others, of the fairest promise and 
even commanding ability, spending their manhood in studies of a 
merely speculative or imaginative cast, remote from the interests 
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of humanity and the glorious realities of the natural world. They 
have limbs endowed with elastic muscles, fresh and healthy blood 
circulates in their young veins; their eye is clear, their step is 
firm, yet the former is cramped in its range to the pages of a 
book—the latter is doomed to expend its spring against the 
resisting pavement of the streets. Let such persons cultivate the 
‘out-of-door mind ;’ and for doing so, we cannot recommend a 
better school than Switzerland, or a better grammar than Mr. 
Murray’s handbook—dear to pedestrians. 

It is true that there are fair outlets for the lovers of scenery in 
our own island; and many of our intensest admirers of Nature 
have passed their apprenticeship in Wales, the English lakes, or 
the Highlands; but it is equally certain that the Alpenstock 
and the knapsack are thoroughly naturalized in no country ex- 


cept Switzerland, and that its glorious scenery has awakened in 


the breasts of many, who never felt such impressions before, a 
love of Nature and a spirit of independence in thought and 
action, which the tamer character of our own mountains and the 
more familiar occurrences of a traveller’s daily life in these 
islands have often failed to impart. The nomade life becomes, 
during summer, epidemic in Switzerland. _Men—aye, and 
women too—of all civilized nations communicate the infection ; 
—Chamouni and Grindelwald allure even the indifferent and the 
timid ;—but though their rocks and ice be annually trodden by 
thousands of irreclaimable cockneys and Parisians devoted to 
Tortoni’s and the Champs Elysées, they are yet touchstones by 
which the qualities of the aspirant may be tried; and he who 
does not feel his step lighter and his breath freer on the Montan- 
vert and the Wengern Alp, may be classed amongst the incapa- 
bles,* and permitted to return in peace to paddle in a skiff on 
the lake of Geneva, or to loiter in the salons of Baden Baden. 
Strange, on the other hand, is the metamorphosis which even 
avery ordinary Alpine walk produces in the youth nurtured 
perhaps in the self-indulgent habits of a tranquil home, or whose 
tastes have been conformed to the gentlemanly routine of an 
Oxford college. His ideas of sustained exertion do not go 
beyond a cricket or a rowing-match ; his school for scenery may 
not extend beyond a few miles of a trouting-stream near his 
country home, and his stiffest climb is perhaps a hill in the Peak 








* We have much sympathy with Mr. Ruskin’s remark, that ‘it is a great 
weakness, not to say worse than weakness, on the part of travellers, to extol 
always chiefly what they think fewest people have seen or can see. I have 
climbed much, and wandered much, in the heart of the High Alps; but I have 
never yet seen anything which equalled the view from the cabin of the Montan- 
vert.’—On Mountain Beauty, p. 181. 
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or a tor on Exmoor. Of personal privations he has experienced 
absolutely none. He cannot have felt that his chance for a meal 
or for shelter depends upon his walking for six or eight or ten 
hours over a rugged mountain where unknown, and what may to 
him appear insurmountable difficulties may intervene: nay, 
that at times even his life may, as it were, be placed in his 
hands. A false step, a passing giddiness, an instant’s hesitation 
in avoiding a detached rock rolling with the momentum of a 
cannon-ball, may hurry him to destruction. These are thoughts 
that make the most mercurial grave, that give a decision and 
force to a naturally capable, but timid and hesitating dis- 
sition, of which it is hard to overrate the value. We have 
all lately heard much of the influence of even remote chances 
of danger on the minds of our gallant officers and soldiers; 
we have heard much of the transition from the indolence of 
barrack life to the privation and risk of the battle-field, and 
the sobering, humanizing effect which it produced on minds pos- 
sessing any tinge of nobleness of character. An Alpine journey 
is perhaps the nearest approach to a campaign with which the 
ordinary civilian has a chance of meeting. He has some of the 
excitements, and many of the difficulties and privations of war- 
fare, without any of its disgusting and dreadful features. He 
combats only the elements, storms only the fortresses of nature, 
yet he has continually in his mind the consciousness of the power 
by which he is surrounded, and at times overawed. He cannot be 
insensible to the possibility of occurrences placed wholly beyond 
his control—a whirlwind or a fog, a new fissure in the ice ora 
critical thaw—which, if they do not arouse his fears, may frus- 
trate in an hour, nay, a moment, the best-laid plans. Then in 
such crises his trust—after God—must be in the humble, 
hardy fellow, whom in other circumstances he might treat as an 
inferior, but whom now a community of interests and perils 
renders a friend indeed ; whose counsels are to be regarded, whose 
experience is to be valued, whose steps are to be followed; nay, 
with whom he may be willing and thankful to lie down as 
familiarly as with a brother in the exposed cleft on the hill-side, 
where necessity may compel him to pass the night, and by the 

communication of mutual warmth hinder both from freezing. 
But apart from such serious risks and unusual exertions the 
mountaineering life has in it elements of manly regimen which 
can come amiss to few, and which we have known to change 
totally, and in one short summer, the character of delicately 
brought-up and unadventurous youths, so that they became self- 
reliant, enduring, and full of resource, presence of mind, and 
enthusiastic love of nature. In point of corporal development 
u2 also, 
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also, having well-knit limbs, powerful lungs, erect gait, and fear- 

less weather-beaten countenance, in exchange for physical 

timidity, dyspepsy, and a student's dreamy bashfulness and 
lor. 

Habitually to exercise the muscular powers even to fatigue is 
part of a masculine education. He to whom physical endurance 
and the toil of the limbs are unknown, is deficient in a knowledge 
of what belongs to him asa man. We have never sympathized 
much with those philanthropists who regard mechanical toil as in 
any sense degrading. The ‘sweat of tie brow,’ though part of 
the primeval curse, is not, in its relation to our fallen nature, in 
itself an evil. The necessity of toil is rather a blessing, though 
it may be a badge of the level to which our physical estate has 
descended. A certain amount of daily labour is a condition of 
well being, bodily and mental, and even a full and compulsory 
measure of it, is far preferable to the lot of indolence and supine- 
ness which many fancy to be delightful. The beneficial influence 
of ordinary exercise in removing the pressure of care, and the 
ill effects of anxiety and of intellectual application, are so fami- 
liar as to be proverbial, A greater amount of muscular toil, such 
as day by day may be repeated without excessive fatigue, is a 
tonic to the system, of which few who have tried it will deny the 
efficacy. The charms of repose cannot be known without the 
excitement of exertion. That man, we repeat, has not done 
justice to the capacities of his nature, both for action and for 
enjoyment, who has not exercised his limbs as well as his head ; 
who, besides recognising the pleasure of intellectual conquest, 
has not felt the physical exultation consequent on the triumph 
over mechanical difficulties. 

Take, for example, even the most ordinary style of a pedestrian 
tour in an Alpine country. The day begins with him at least 
two or three hours sooner than at home. He rises with the con- 
sciousness of having a well-filled day before him, certain that 
before evening closes he will have laid up memories of what is 
charming and sublime. Accoutred and on foot whilst the hori- 
zontal morning rays touch the mountain tops still far above him 
with a milder radiance than the glowing tints of sunset, he pro- 
ceeds, knapsack on his back and the trusty Alpine pole in his 
hand, through the comparative obscurity of the lower valleys, 
where the sun will not penetrate for hours, and brushes from the 
grass the plentiful dew which heralds calm and bright days, 
especially in autumn. He has indeed many a league before him, 
but of that he recks not. His sinews are braced by the refresh- 
ment of perfect repose and the keen yet not too penetrating 
mountain air, which, blowing at this time of the morning from 
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the heads of the valleys, meets him in the face, and gives such 
elasticity to his whole frame, that he with difficulty restrains his 
march within the sober limit which experience and the con- 
sideration of the prospective heats of noon, and the length of his 
journey impose. If he has a guide, the dogged pace of that 
unimpassioned monitor will soon bring this to his remembrance ; 
if not, he quotes for himself the Shakspearean adage, 
‘ To climb steep hills 3 

Requires slow pace at first. Anger is like 

A fretful horse, who being allowed his way, 

Self-mettle tires him.’ 

From paths through fields, where in passing he receives from 
the early peasant the customary greeting, he advances probably 
into the forest region where the pine and larch, alternating with 
the more formal spruce, tower towards the sky, disclosing at 
intervals summits of snow or bare rock on either hand, between 
which our traveller is passing, bound we may suppose for a pass 
or Col at the head of a valley, and tolerably regardless of lesser 
mountains thus left behind. Yet, at intervals, the roar of a 
cataract on the right or left attracts his attention to an opening 
in the massive wall, and permits him a peep into the depths 
of that wilderness of hills, where snowy basins feed the ever 
moving glacier, which in its turn sends forth the discoloured 
torrent, whose noise first called his attention to the scene, and 
which thunders on increasingly as the more vertical noontide sun 
dissolves the icy fountains whence it flows. 

But now the trees are rarer. Glades of shorter turf, bedizened 
with more purely Alpine flowers, offer to the pedestrian the very 
ideal of pastoral scenery. And now the scanty trees wear a 
ruggeder aspect, the upper limit of forests is gained, though a 
hardier trunk here and there throws its gnarled arms outwards, 
its roots fast clenching the rocks which alone enable it to 
resist the tempest, or a whole tree of statelier growth than its 
neighbours—a relic of a former age—stands leafless and bark- 
jess, bleached to a spectral whiteness by the tempests of many 
a year. 

And here the main toil of the day commences; the ascent 
becomes steep if not precipitous; the shade of the forest is left 
behind, the hill-breeze of the morning is gone, and the sun’s 
rays shoot more vertically on the head of the traveller now 
fully exposed to their force. At length tired but not beaten, 
and seeing the limit of his present toil but a short way 
before him, he stops to refresh himself with the fare he has 
brought with him, and rests by the side of some bubbling 
spring on the green mountain slope till he has acquired new 
vigour 
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vigour for the remainder of the march. Dear are the recollec- 
tions of those noonday halts to every wanderer in Switzerland, 
The perfect solemn stillness of mountain solitudes—broken 
only by the distant tinkle of the cattle-bells left far below, soothes 
his spirit and encourages the dreamy feeling of repose which 
succeeds to active exertion. The exhilarating combination of 
solar warmth with cool bracing mountain air, so dry as to remove 
all perception of chill or relaxation, soon repairs his forces. 
Then, turning in the direction of his morning’s walk, he traces, 
as in bird’s eye view, its course ; he looks down on the summit 
of the hill from under whose foot he had started; he traces the 
opening of each valley and the course of every stream which 
he has crossed, while in the farther distance rises a panorama 
of hills which separate him from the sunny plains and the calm 
waters of one of the greater Swiss lakes, whilst an undistin- 
guishable haze seems to prolong the horizon to infinity. 

When fully refreshed, our wayfarer once more faces the acclivity, 
and in an hour or so steps upon the ridge which has been his 
goal since morning. Here one of the chief joys of the pedestrian 
awaits him, He has, been for some time intent on the single 
object of making his way over the bare and gloomy rocks or the 
mountainous snowy Lees which he has to climb with as little 
effort as he may. He is conscious of fatigue chiefly by the con- 
centration of his thoughts on the objects immediately under his 
feet, till at length on clambering over a mound of slaty débris, or 
extricating himself from a jagged and tortuous goat-track in the 
rock, or more rarely by marching almost on a level through a 
colossal portal by which nature points the way from one kingdom 
to another,—a fresh hemisphere of Alpine glory displays itself in 
a moment, all fresh and resplendent as if apparelled in majesty for 
his sole delight. Alps rise on Alps through the dark azure of a 
more than Italian sky. The unflecked snow of these untrodden, 
perhaps nameless pyramids, glitters with almost insupportable 

rightness. Where several summits unite to form a theatre, 
the ice-stream at their base rolls its ponderous wave, whose 
motion, like the great planetary inequalities, may be traced 
from age to age and from century to century. There it is, 
spreading out its marble flood in a magnificent glacier some 
thousand feet below the spectator. Far lower still the valleys 
deepen into defiles crowned with impending forests, while the 
mountain-sides of that middle region are seamed by white lines 
of foaming cataracts, of whose noise no single vibration reaches 
the elevated platform where we stand, All there is silent, 
sparkling, and unchangeable ; far, far beneath all, are the first 
traces of life—of human interests and necessities. Here above 
dwells 
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dwells an eternal composure from which we part with a pang, 
to jostle per force once more with the busy world, to feel its 
wants, and to share its struggles and its sympathies. 

We will not follow our traveller along the steps of his descent. 
His toil and its chief reward are past. He reaches at length the 
humble inn or the less inviting chalet where he is to pass the 
night. He may have more or less of a welcome, a good bed or 
a truss of hay, company more or less good, or, what he often 
prefers, none at all ; and after striving to note for future memories 
some of the features of his happy day—with a mind thoroughly 
at ease and a body stiffened a little with exercise, yet not unstrung, 
he sleeps the sleep of forgetfulness until another morning’s sun 
calls him to enjoyments alike in kind yet infinitely various and 
incapable of producing satiety. 

Now a country which day after day and week after week is 
capable of producing, in inexhaustible succession, scenes such as 
we have just attempted to trace, and that in a variety and pro- 
fusion which no pen nor pencil can portray, must needs exercise 
a powerful and lasting impression on the mind of one who 
surrenders himself for a time to the-full enjoyment of its beauties, 
whose soul can bow itself in enthusiastic admiration in the 
presence of its sublimer scenes. He leaves them, in a sense, 
a new man. His current of ideas has been diverted from its 
ordinary course ; new energies have been called into action, and 
others long and exhaustingly exercised before have been charmed 
to rest. The young, unspoilt and generous nature feels the 
metamorphosis most completely: but strong men of middle age 
have, to our knowledge, found a distraction in such scenes from 
the severest anxieties of life; and even those whose grey hairs 
are not few have occasionally borne testimony to their power of 
restoring, at least for a while, the happiest impressions of their 
departed prime, 

If these descriptions and statements be not unfounded, there 
must be something pre-eminent in the physical characters of a 
region which can contribute so greatly to human enjoyment, 
Though every mountainous country partakes in some degree of 
these qualities, it would really appear that the Alps of Cen- 
tral Europe possess them in a singular, perhaps unequalled 
measure. The Pyrenees, with some isolated scenes of almost 
Alpine grandeur, are wanting in variety, and especially in con- 
centration of interest around a few predominating mountain- 
centres. Perennial snow has not there the same overpowering 
sublimity as in Switzerland, and the northern valleys, although 
exquisitely luxuriant, do not in this respect exceed those of the 
Italian slope of the Alps, while the unmitigated solar heat of the 
Spanish 
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Spanish frontier deprives the southern side of this charm, The 
Carpathians, so far as we are informed, do not boast of the 
variety and grandeur which even the Pyrenees possess, and 
their highest summits reach little above the snow line, while 
the more elevated of the Apennines do not attain it. In the 
north of Europe, the great chain of Scandinavia, though possessing 
a peculiar grandeur of its own, especially in the scarped preci- 
pices which face the Atlantic, is destitute of the accessibility, the 
concentration of interest, and the positive sublimity of any of 
the greater Alpine centres, The comparatively small scale of the 
mountains of North and West Britain, and the important modi- 
fications which the scenery receives from its maritime character, 
prevent any strict rivalry with Switzerland. 

It is more obviously questionable how far the Alps of South 
America and of India will bear away the palm of grandeur and 
interest from those of Europe. The colossal dimensions of the 
two former would, at first sight, appear to leave no doubt of their 
superiority, Yet the testimony of qualified travellers makes us 
hesitate on this point. Chimborazo, in Peru, long supposed to 
be the highest mountain in the world, rises only 5600 feet above 
the limits of perpetual snow, while Mont Blanc, in Lurope, of 
which the absolute height is 6000 feet less, is snow-clad 
throughout the upper 7000 feet. The Himalaya are not only 
far higher than any of the Andes, but by their forms and arrange- 
ments, and by the multitude of magnificent snowy basins and 
gigantic glaciers with which they are diversified, challenge a 
closer comparison with Switzerland. It is now known that several 
of their peaks exceed 28,000 feet—one, recently discovered, at- 
tains 29,000—that there are vast table-lands and lakes of an ele- 
vation not inferior to that of Mont Blanc, or even exceeding it, 
and yet the most trustworthy travellers hesitate to pronounce upon 
the superiority even of single views of these giants of the earth 
over our own familiar and easily attainable Alpine scenes. Dr. 
Joseph Hooker, whose opinion is the more impartial because 
his first impression of the effects of grand mountain scenery was 
derived from the Himalaya, describes the effect of the Swiss Alps 
as ‘ far more beautiful,’ Without entering into particulars, this 
may be accounted for on the following principles :—(1.) The 
average slope of the ground from the mountains to the plains is 
not very different in India and in Switzerland. The apparent 
angular elevation of the chain to the eye of the spectator is 
therefore not very different in the two cases, and the notorious 
incapacity of the eye to judge of the true distance and height 
of such objects prevents a detection of the difference of the 
scale, (2.) In the next place, the commencement of perpetual 
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snow, which is by far the most conspicuous mode of estimating 
elevation, is 7000, 8000, even 10,000 feet higher in different 
parts of the Himalaya than in Switzerland. This is so much 
to be deducted from the really enormous preponderance of 
the scale of the Asiatic peaks, (3.) As regards these colossal 
mountains it is impossible to get an effective close view of 
them without climbing Alps already as high as Mont Blanc 
or nearly so, in order to command a clear perspective of 
their awful slopes, such as that which we obtain of Mont 
Blanc itself from the Breven. This leaves the proportions 
of the scenery not very different from that of Switzerland, 
while from the larger scale the effect is more monotonous, since 
we cannot embrace at a glance the splendid contrast of snow- 
covered pyramids with luxuriant forests and even cultivated fields 
and human habitations at their base. (4.) Lastly, stupendous 
distant panoramas, in which alone the Himalaya bear away the 
palm, are excessively rarely seen to advantage. Rare they are 
indeed even in Switzerland. ‘l'housands of its visitors have 
never witnessed the impressive morning view of the Bernese 
Alps from Neufch&tel, or of Mont Blanc from the descent of the 
Jura, All meteorological conditions are still more unfavourable 
in India. The distances are twice or three times as great, 
and though the higher summits dwell in an atmosphere usually 
of cloudless serenity, the sub-alpine regions are commonly over- 
shadowed with a damp and misty veil. 

For these and other reasons we are entitled to say that, prac- 
tically, the Alps afford the enjoyment of picturesque and sublime 
scenery in greater perfection than any other known region of 
the globe; for if any region could challenge comparison it is 
unquestionably the Himalayan chain. If any doubt remained on 
this point, the balance would be turned in favour of Europe by 
the facility with which its mountain recesses may be explored. 
There is no transverse valley in the Alps which may not be 
traversed by the pedestrian throughout its entire length in about 
two days, and usually less. A larger scale of geographical con- 
figuration increases the labour without increasing the effect on 
the eye. Monotony is almost unknown in Switzerland. The 
reaches of the valleys are short enough to afford a continual 
succession of prospects. ‘The successive vegetative regions afford 
an almost hourly variety ; the minor summits are attainable by 
the expenditure of a few hours of active exertion, whilst in the, 
Himalaya, to use the words of Dr. Hooker, similar prospects 
‘ will always remain inaccessible to any but the most hardy 
seekers of the picturesque, for they can only be viewed under 
circumstances of extreme physical discomfort,’ 
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Baron Humboldt records in his ‘ Kosmos,’ that ‘ no descriptions 
of the eternal snows of the Alps when tinged in the morning or 
evening with a rosy hue, or of the beauty of the blue glacier ice, 
or of any part of the grandeur of the scenery of Switzerland, have 
reached us from the ancients, although statesmen and generals, 
with men of letters in their train, were constantly passing through 
Helvetia into Gaul. All these travellers, he adds, ‘ think only 
of complaining of the difficulties of the way; the romantic 
scenery never seems to have engaged their attention.’* Words- 
worth, in an expostulatory letter to the ‘ Morning Post’ on the 
subject of the Windermere railway, shows that the picturesque 
appreciation of mountains is of entirely modern date, even in 
England, where it is perhaps more general than in any other 
country. With the exception of a single passage in the writings 
of Bishop Burnet, Wordsworth finds British travellers and natu- 
ralists alike silent upon the sublimity and beauty of the Alps 
down to the time of Gray. Even Wyndham’s narrative of his 
first visit to Chamouni is scarcely an exception to this remark, 
since, while he dwells much on the curiosity and strangeness of 
what he saw, he hardly alludes to the sublimity of the views 
either at Chamouni itself or from the Montanvert. 

The first approaches to a closer acquaintance with the ice- 
clad summits of the Alps were made in somewhat of the same 
spirit, Exaggerated fears of the dangers which beset the adven- 
turer within the limits of perpetual snow preoccupied the earlier 
Swiss adventurers to such a degree, that they were too happy to 
find themselves once more upon terra firma to have time to re- 
collect minutely their picturesque impressions (if they had any), 
except perhaps the wonder of an extensive panorama from some 
commanding summit. We can now smile at many of these 
needless terrors much as we do at Wyndham and Pococke’s pre- 
caution of going to Chamouni armed to the teeth; and what is 
more, after being there, recommending it ‘ as an easy precaution, 
and, on certain occasions, very useful.’ It is principally to the 
great Swiss naturalist De Saussure that we owe the rectification 
of these mistakes, as well as a lively appreciation of the aspects 
of nature in the Alps. Independently of the great scientific 
value of his labours—immense at the time, great even now—his 
writings give expression to the feeling of the sublime and beau- 
tiful, which few perhaps have felt more deeply than he. General 
readers will be glad to find in the little work mentioned at the 
head of this Article the more popular and descriptive parts of 
De Saussure’s writings, published in the form of a pocket volume. 





* A similar remark occurs somewhere in Francis Horner’s Memoirs. 
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Since the time of De Saussure, Switzerland has not wanted 
explorers even to its remotest recesses. Expeditions once con- 
sidered the most hazardous which a man could undertake, such 
as the ascent of Mont Blanc, are now-a-days performed several 
times a year, and even by ladies. Guide-books immeasurably 
superior to that of Ebel, which for a long time monopolised the 
field, have been published in English, French, and German. 
Of these Mr, Murray’s is decidedly the best as well as the 
most original. It contains all the information required by any: 
ordinary traveller. It has wonderfully facilitated the methodical 
examination of the Alps, to which his ‘ Handbook of France,’ and 
more particularly that of South Germany, have also materially 
contributed. 

Unscientific travellers may be divided into two classes : those 
who are contented with pursuing the ordinary routes which 
conduct them amongst the finest scenery of the Alps, their most 
celebrated passes and some of their more accessible heights, and 
those who, besides this, aim at gaining the most difficult and 
commanding summits and at crossing the more dangerous and 
glacier-clad cols. We assume both one and the other class to be 
pedestrians, Nineteen-twentieths, perhaps ninety-nine-hundredths, 
of tourists of all nations belonged not many years ago to the 
former class; and the same proportion of all nations except 
English belong to it still. But in the last years a powerful in- 
terest has been excited towards the more difficult feats of climb- 
ing. At first, as was natural, the desire to explore the scientific 
wonders of the high Alps, their geology, their climate, and their 
glaciers, induced men to incur these risks; but mere tourists 
began to discover that other attractions besides those of physics 
and natural history powerfully contributed to this pursuit. Ac- 
cordingly, year by year for rather more than a dozen summers 
past, the thirst for distinction in overcoming the difficulties and 
dangers of the high Alps has been on the increase. The succes- 
sive editions of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ bear witness to the 
fact. If we compare the first two editions with the seventh, 
which is now before us, we find that a multitude of serious 
undertakings, which formerly were never thought of by any mere 
tourist, are now methodically described, so that it is possible 
to anticipate to a great extent the time, the fatigue, the compa- 
rative danger, and the expense of almost every ascent which 
ever has been made, at least in the more frequented parts of 
Switzerland. 

When we attempt to analyse the causes of this immense 
popularity of what might be called break-neck trips, we find 
them as usual to be of a very mixed character. Probably one of 
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the commonest but lowest motives is that of notoriety, such as 
tempted for a series of years to the ascent of Mont Blanc, while 
other mountains hardly less interesting and even more difficult 
were left unassailed. The aspirants got their glory, and paid 
from 25/. to 40/. for it. ‘They have ‘done’ Mont Blanc, which, 
being the highest of the Alps, they possibly imagine that they 
have ‘done’ the Alps generally, and so their Swiss tour ends. 
Not unfrequently, however, we find that our tourist returns from 
a ‘ grande course’ a wiser and a better man. He went vainglo- 
riously or in the mere gaiety of his animal spirits, and he comes 
back thoughtful, impressed, conscious of a new feeling, it might 
be called passion, in his soul. He has been initiated into the 
awfullest of the temples of Nature, and he longs to return once 
and again to pay his orisons there. He is touched with a sense 
of the greatness of the Almighty through the works of his crea- 
tion, and of the littleness of self. He longs with the longing 
of the heart for the recurrence of summer and his hard-won 
holiday, again to taste the air of the mountain, and with the genial 
Talfourd to exclaim once more—‘ A char-u-banc for Chamouni!’ 

A majority of the tourists are young Englishmen, of whom 
a great many are very properly contented with the publication of 
the results of their experience in difficult passes, in Mr. Murray’s 
* Handbooks,’ which are enriched with a great deal of valuable 
matter thus unostentatiously offered for the use of future travellers. 
A few, and only a few, have given us the benefit of their in- 
formation in a separate form. Of these we may specify the 
‘ Wanderings in the High Alps,’ by Alfred Wills, which is the 
result of several years’ experience in the Alps, and by its genial, 
unaffected style, the modesty displayed by the author through- 
out, and the real interest of many parts of it, is calculated to 
please almost every class of readers. It were to be wished that 
the majority of tourists took a little more pains to ascertain how 
their recreations may be turned to some account, and would edu- 
cate themselves to the kind of observations—many of which are 
by no means difficult—which would stamp a permanent interest 
upon their holiday rambles. Many, we know, have such a desire ; 
but the education which even our universities bestow has little 
or no tendency to impart the habit of observation, and the com- 
monest mechanical facility in the use of instruments. Add to 
this, that these tours are usually unpremeditated and casual pas- 
times. It is only by gathering up the experience of successive 
years that a man becomes fitted for exercising systematically his 
powers of observation. 


In estimating the effects of the material hindrances to which 
travellers 
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travellers in high mountains are exposed, we ought to remember 
how much danger is increased by inexperience, and how—really 
as well as apparently—obstacles are more formidable in propor- 
tion as they are unknown. The man who first ascended in a 
balloon into regions of air previously unbreathed by human 
lungs,—he who first tempted the depths of the sea in a diving 
bell,—the navigator who first passed a winter amidst Arctic 
ice,—all these men required far other heroism than is neces- 
sary for such as follow in their adventurous tracks. They 
braved dangers unknown, and, because unknown, alarming. 
But the dangers were also the more real and greater, because 
the experience necessary to avert them was wanting. So the 
first man who voluntarily slept above the limits of perpetual 
snow in spite of the unascertained cold at those elevations,— 
he who first ascended to regions abounding in perils peculiar to 
the permanent ice of which he had little or no previous acquaint- 
ance, and he who sought to attain heights where it was only 
known that the primary function of life—that of breathing—is 
performed with difficulty, these men had far other trials than 
belong to the most adventurous climbers of the nineteenth 
century, to whom the general course of events in all these pre- 
dicaments is well known, and who only run the same sort of 
risks which others have surmounted. 

A more vivid idea of the reality of these obstacles to the early 
Alpine adventurers will be derived from a single passage of De 
Saussure’s writings than from elaborate description. That ad- 
mirable traveller had for many years been urging the more ex- 
perienced mountaineers of Chamouni to ‘attempt to scale Mont 
Blanc, and the second serious attempt of the kind was made by 
three hardy peasants bearing the well-known local surnames of 
Coutet, Meunier, and Carrier. They appear to have attained a 
considerable though unknown elevation. ‘They suffered so much 
from the direct and reflected heat of the sun, and from the loss 
of appetite and tendency to faintness now known to be common 
at such heights, that one of them, in reporting his journey to De 
Saussure, ‘seriously informed him that it was unnecessary to 
carry any provisions on that journey, and that, were he to return 
thither, he should provide himself merely with a parasol and a 
sceni-bottle. When,’ adds De Saussure, ‘I pictured to myself 
this tall robust mountaineer climbing these snows, holding in one 
hand a lady’s parasol, and in the other a bottle of Hau sans pareille, 
the idea seemed so strange and ridiculous, that nothing could have 
better proved his opinion of the difficulty of the undertaking, 
and consequently its impossibility for those who have neither 
the strong head nor the walking powers of a good guide of Cha- 
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mouni.’ Obstacles then so great as to unman a hardy peasant could 
not fail to affect doubly persons of slighter physical constitution 
and more lively imagination. Poor M. Bourrit, the contempo- 
rary of De Saussure, and at times his companion, could not even 
ascend the Buet (a mountain little exceeding 10,000 English 
feet) without numberless overpowering sensations. Yet he had 
‘pluck’ enough to attempt the ascent of Mont Blanc oftener 
perhaps than any other man, But the narrative of his sufferings 
under what would now be considered ordinary circumstances 
reminds us of the anecdote of the philosopher who first by acci- 
dent passed the contents of a small Leyden jar through his body, 
an experiment which he declared he would not repeat for a free 
gift of the whole kingdom of France. 

The different impressibility of different persons by the same 
dangers renders a strict estimate of the risks of Alpine adven- 
ture all but impossible. Unless we have the measure of each 
man’s endurance and coolness we cannot compare accurately, 
say the ascent of the Finsteraarhorn, with that of Monte Rosa, 
Add to this that the nerve of the same individual varies in an 
important degree with the state of his health and training, and, 
what is still more significant, that where the risks are those of ice 
and snow, they vary so materially from one year to another, and 
even from month to month, that a feat which is at one time com- 
paratively easy may be physically impossible at another. This 
well-known fact should make travellers very careful in charging 
their predecessors with exaggerating the difficulties of their 
conquests. Now and then it may be the lot of the critic to find 
the tables turned upon him.* 

We shall now endeavour to give a fair estimate of the chief 
difficulties attending Alpine climbing :— 

Bad Weather.—This we believe to be by far the most serious 
danger of pedestrian enterprise. The power of violent wind 
when accompanied by rain, not to say snow and piercing cold, 
in exhausting the physical powers is little appreciated, and 
would hardly be believed if certain evidence of it did not exist, 
The chilling effect of a current of air is familiarly known. 
Arctic travellers have no difficulty in bearing a cold of 30° or 
40° below zero if the atmosphere be perfectly still, but the 
smallest wind, with a temperature even of zero, is almost insup- 





* The passage of rocks is not liable to the same fluctuation, and affords a 
tolerable measure of the nerve of the pedestrian. Thus, when Mr. Albert Smith 
enlarges, in terms which provoke a smile (Story of Mont Blanc, 2nd edit., p. 197), 
upon the horrors of the passage of the rocks called ‘les Ponts,’ near Montanvert, 
we have a scale by which we may estimate the probable amount of the innocent 
exaggeration of the difficulties of Mont Blane. 
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-portable. Even in the temperate climate of Great Britain, and 
at very moderate elevations, not unfrequent cases of death from 
‘exposure have come to our knowledge which took place in the 
summer months, One remarkable instance occurred in August, 
1847. Two Englishmen travelling on foot by a well-marked 
road from King’s House to Fort William in Scotland during 
a storm of wind and rain—violent, yet not excessively cold, and 
without a flake of snow—lay down and died on the path. 
Similar instances have happened of late years in Westmoreland. 
When there is any snow, hardy natives sometimes perish. Even 
in Devonshire this occurred not long since. If such be the case 
on hills under 2000 feet high, and even in summer, what must be 
the trial to the human frame of the war of elements above, or 
even near the snow-line? There snow may fall any month of the 
year—there the winds rage with an uncontrolled power, seeming 
to blow from all points of the compass at once, and, tearing the 
fallen snow from the ground, mix up its sharp spiculz in a tur- 
bulent compound, dazzling, blinding, wounding, and _ finally 
stiffening the traveller, until, goaded by despair, he loses all idea 
of direction, and finally relinquishes the unequal contest, and sinks 
into a painless and perpetual sleep.* These dreadful assaults of 
the elements, called Tourmentes in the French Alps, and Guzen 
in those of German Switzerland, are fortunately rare in summer, 
and may usually be avoided by common prudence, and attention 
to the opinion of the guides. From a neglect of this caution, 
two Englishmen perished on the Col de Bonhomme in 1830 ; and 
it is perhaps surprising that such accidents are not more frequent. 
They are, however, more often probably even than avalanches the 
cause of the loss of life still common at unfavourable seasons 
amongst the poorer class of travellers when crossing such passes 
as the Grimsel, the St. Bernard, and others still less formidable. 
At such awful moments the instincts of self-preservation are 
wrought up to the highest pitch. When the tourmente prevails, 
each man is in a little snow world of his own—he can scarcely 
see his nearest neighbour, and the struggle for dear life too often 
severs the tie of the nearest kindred. To pause is to die, and he 
who stops to render assistance, or to give encouragement, to one 





* «From hill to dale still more and more astray 
Impatient—through the drifted heaps 
Stung with the thoughts of home, the thoughts of home 
Burst on his nerves and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt—till down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless waste, 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of death.’ — Zhomson’s Winter. 
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sinking under the fatal lethargy of cold, is liable an instant later 
himself to succumb to the same fate.* 

On great ascents the occurrence of such storms at a critical 
moment would be almost certain death to a whole party. Con- 
sequently, when the traveller is. to penetrate for many hours 
beyond the snow line, a reasonable prospect of fine weather must 
be the primary condition of the journey, and decided symptoms 
of a change must be the signal of instant return. If a storm of 
wind and sleet were to occur on such a perilous passage as the 
Mur de la Cote on Mont Blanc, where it is impossible to move 
except at a creeping pace, and with the toes dug into the ice- 
steps, congelation or ‘ frost-bite’ would be the consequence ; and 
even on the levellest snow it would be impossible to trace any 
path, to recognise any landmarks, or to preserve any constant 
direction. 

A far less alarming, yet not insignificant, danger arises from 
fogs. Few pedestrians have not met with a fog in some critical 
position, and felt its bewildering influence on unfrequented 
ground. None but steady and experienced guides deserve much 
confidence on, such occasions. The difficulty is greatest where 
wide and flat-topped mountain ranges have to be crossed. These 
occur but rarely in the Alps, occasionally in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, but perpetually in Norway. The chance of being 
lost is there most imminent if the guide be not perfectly at 
home on the track, Again, in difficult and untracked passes in 
the Alps, a deviation of a few yards to the right or left in a fog 
may lead the traveller into inextricable difficulties. 

Difficulty of Breathing—Hill Sickness—A more direct ob- 
stacle, however, to very lofty ascents is difficulty of breathing, 
when it occurs, and the giddiness, exhaustion, and sickness, which 
are yet more common. Because it not unfrequently happens that 
parties arrive at the highest Alpine summits without experiencing 
all, or any of these sensations, it has sometimes been absurdly 
supposed by travellers that they have been the result of the imagi- 
native fears of their more timid predecessors, The fact is, that 
this singular, yet very real affection, varies as much in different 
persons as sea-sickness does—a malady with which it appears to 
have a strong analogy. It happens, indeed, that the extreme ele- 
vation of the Alps reaches a point where these physiological effects 
only begin to be developed in many individuals, yet observations 
in tropical countries, and at still greater heights, show that they 
are amongst the most certain penalties of venturing into imper- 





* See an instance in Jorbes’s Travels in the Alps of Savoy, pp. 281-3. 
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fectly aérated regions, and that there is, no doubt, a limit even on 
the earth’s surface unattainable by man, unless he be passively 
moved as in a balloon. As early as the sixteenth century the 
learned Jesuit Acosta described correctly the effects of rarefied air 
which he witnessed in Peru; and he accounted for them on the 
true grounds. Bouguer a century and a half later experienced 
them in his own person, but erroneously attributed them rather 
to excessive fatigue than to the rarity of the air, an opinion 
which De Saussure justly controverts, by remarking, (1.) That 
as the ascent of the Andes is mainly accomplished on horseback, 
the mere fatigue of mounting a few thousand feet could not be 
so extreme as to occasion such effects. (2.) That he, himself, 
has, like most pedestrians, been often fatigued to the limits of 
his muscular power without feeling the smallest nausea or 
shortness of breath, This accurate traveller has recorded nearly 
all the facts yet known regarding this singular malady. On the 
occasion of his ascent of Mont Blanc some of the most robust 
peasants of Chamouni were the first to leave the summit in order 
to recover themselves in a denser air. Besides insupportable 
lassitude, which renders the smallest effort a severe toil, palpita- 
tion of the heart, vomiting, faintness, and febrile pulse, are are 
four commonest results of excessive elevation. De Saussure 
marks 1900 toises (about 12,000 English feet) as his own healthy 
limit, and that of most of the natives of the Alps; some persons 
however begin to suffer much lower. Whilst he remained per- 
fectly still, he suffered nothing at the top of Mont Blanc, but the 
effort even of reading off thermometers and other instruments, 
and of recording his observations, was such that he barely accom- 
plished in four and a-half hours, what three hours sufficed for at 
the level of the sea. He very justly adds that the fatigue of such 
sedentary occupations arises in part from the involuntary holding 
of the breath when the attention is deeply engaged. 

It is not unlikely that the reason why we hear less now-a-days 
of these inconveniences is because both travellers and guides 
have usually been for a considerable time ‘ in training ’ before an 
ascent of a lofty mountain. In De Saussure’s time few persons 
had any occasion to ascend to the heights of even the Montanvert 
or the Col de Balme. The regular guides are now doing so 
every summer, and many travellers are but little less seasoned. 
Still it must be owned that there are great anomalies. One of 
a party, equally robust and equally well-trained, falls suddenly 
sick and becomes decidedly pale at an elevation of only 10,000 
or 11,000 English feet, while all the rest are buoyant and 
healthy. M. Hugi relates that his guide Wahren, ‘certainly the 
most powerful man in the whole Oberland,’ was taken unwell 
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on the formidable summit of the Finsteraarhorn. We have seen 
a hardy peasant seized with sickness at a height inferior to that 
of the Col du Géant, where no one else of the party suffered in 
the smallest degree. It is said that at some periods the effects 
are earlier fallen in with than at others even on the same moun- 
tain. It is also believed that some districts are more liable to 
produce the effect than others, Mr. Wills considers that the rare- 
faction of the air is less felt about Monte Rosa than near Mont 
Blanc. But this seems doubtful, for, though he himself did not 
suffer on the occasion referred to, he records having ‘felt the 
rarity of the air sensibly,’ and being a good deal exhausted the 
year previously, The experienced professor Ulrich suffered con- 
siderably on Monte Rosa at about the same elevation, though not 
at all at the same spot, the following year. In South America 
some localities are supposed to be more favourable than others 
to attacks of ‘the Puna,’ as this malady is locally called, from 
one of the districts in which it prevails,* 

It has been believed that difficult breathing is sooner felt upon 
snow than upon rock, and M. Boussingault, in his account of 
the ascent of Chimborazo, attributes this to the sensible defi- 
ciency of oxygen contained in the pores of the snow, which is 
exhaled when it melts. The fact that the air absorbed by snow 
is impure was ascertained by De Saussure, and has been con- 
firmed by Boussingault’s experiments. 

The inconvenience is common to the various races of men and 
to the lower animals. Baron Humboldt was deserted by all his 
Indians at an elevation about 1000 feet greater than that of Mont 
Blanc. Mules begin to suffer at 11,000 feet, and it is said, on the 
authority of Tchudi, that cats cannot live above 13,000 feet, a 
height at which villages occur in the Andes and Himalaya. In 
the latter range Dr. Hooker states that horses may be ridden to 
a height of 19,000 feet. Habit appears to be the only remedy. 
The upper part of the town of Potosi is stated by Humboldt to 
be only 2000 feet below the summit of Mont Blanc, and in India 
those who live habitually at great elevations experience no 
inconvenience from the rarity of the air. Dr, Hooker recom- 
mends a stay for two or three days at a height of 16,000 feet as 
preparatory to ascending to 20,000. Yet Tibetans, who live at 
15,000 feet, always have headaches on walking over passes of 
18,000, which they attribute to a poisonous vapour issuing from 
the mountains. Dr. Hooker asserts that ‘ bleeding at the nose 
and ears has never been experienced by any practised traveller in 





* See the curious Essay on Hill-Sickness, by Dr. Meyer-Ahrens, cited at the 
head of this article. 
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health, and is unknown among the natives.’ We believe alarming 
hemorrhage to be really unheard of on such occasions; but un- 
questionably slight bleedings from the nose, gums, and lips, are 
not unfrequent. Such are recorded by De Saussure, Humboldt, 
and Boussingault, The latter hints at more serious results in 
the case of an Indian who had used his voice too strongly in 
these elevated regions, and recommends, with good reason, that 
conversation be carried on in an under tone in order to avoid 
exhaustion. 

The physiology of these various effects is as yet imperfectly 
understood. The preternatural lassitude which is more com- 
monly experienced near the top of Mont Blanc than any other 
symptom—a lassitude which, in many cases, takes away every 
sense of pleasure from success—has been ingeniously attributed 
by the brothers Weber to the deficiency of atmospheric pressure 
loosening the compactness of articulation at the knee and hip- 
joints, thus preventing the limbs from working steadily in their 
sockets.. But this is at least a partial view of the subject. 

Slopes of Turf.—Turning now to the more external obstacles 
to success in the ascent of mountains, we shall first mention one 
which would scarcely seem alarming at first sight to most 
pedestrians—this is the slopes of short dry turf which so fre- 
quently occur on the calcareous mountains of the secondary 
chains of the Alps, and which, frequently ending in tremendous 
precipices, constitute a danger, all the more real, because it is 
unimposing. A pedestrian once losing footing on such a slope 
is almost certain to be carried helplessly to the bottom of it, 
however it may terminate. No break or irregularity gives him 
a chance of holding on. The spike of his Alpenstock is not long 
enough to take hold on its velvet-like surface. The nails in his 
shoes are equally inefficacious. In this respect the slope of turf 
is more dangerous than that of frozen snow, unless it be of the 
hardest kind. The following example, from Mr, Wills, is appli- 
cable to those numerous English, men and women, who frequent 
the familiar environs of Interlaken, little recking of danger :— 


‘ Soon afterwards one of the party slipped and was unable to stop 
himself, With great presence of mind he threw himself over by a 
sudden effort on to his face, and spreading out his arms and legs, and 
digging his fingers into the ground, succeeded in checking his descent. 
Nobody could have helped him, and had he not stopped himself, he 
would in all probability have slipped with increasing velocity for some 
hundreds of feet, and shot over a precipice which happened to be below, 
between us and the belt of wood. His finger-nails were all broken in 
the effort to save himself.’ ....‘ Seen from below, the slope appears 
so gentle that this description would scarcely be credited—but it is 
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strictly accurate. A melancholy accident which occurred in 1850, on 
the other side, where the descent is of the same character, but more 
rapid still, attests its truth, An English lady staying at Interlaken 
one day took the path, and wandered on till she came to the summit.’ 
..-. ‘She never returned, and next day her mangled remains were 
found, some thousand of feet below, on the other side of the mountain. 
Her foot had slipped and she had begun to roll ; she had seized a young 
sapling, hoping to arrest her progress, but the impetus was too great ; 
it snapped, and was found in her grasp when the body was discovered.’ 
.... ‘I have twice ascended, and once descended these grassy steeps, 
and have seldom performed a more dangerous task—easy as it looks. 
The peasants, who mow the grass on the sides of the mountain, wear 
crampons, otherwise they could hardly get up and down with safety,’— 
Wanderings, &e., pp. 242-4. 

It was among such treacherous slopes near the Col de Balme 
that at least one tourist perished in attempting to reach a 
point called the ‘Croix de Fer.’ It is also probable that poor 
Jacques Balmat, the conqueror of Mont Blanc, ignobly fell a 
victim in the same way amongst the calcareous mountains inter- 
mediate between the Col de Balme and the Dent du Midi. 

Rocks, Precipices——Above the limits of vegetation the surface 
of a mountain is, of course, either rock, or ice and snow. In 
some districts the former abounds more than the latter, or the 
reverse, and the skill of the natives in overcoming the difficulties 
of either depends on their greater experience and opportunities. 
The peasants of Chamouni are more at home on the glaciers ; 
those of Monte Rosa on rocks. ‘lhe best guides of the Ober- 
land are perhaps pretty equally confident in either exercise. 
More skill is requisite for eluding the difficulties of the ice, 
more nerve in overcoming those of cliffs. Consequently we find 
that amateurs, after a certain amount of experience, are more at 
ease among snow than among really dangerous precipices. It is 
indeed only on the latter that experienced and zealous amateurs 
have suffered themselves to be left behind by their guides. It 
requires education of the eye and foot from childhood, unless in 
special cases, to venture with confidence to scale cliffs nearly 
perpendicular, and still more to descend them. 

Almost every kind of rock is subject to form precipices. 
None, for instance, are more tremendous than those formed of 
granite in the Combe de Malaval, among the Alps of Dauphiné. 
The slaty rocks, however, do not stand second in this respect, 
though they oftener leave distinct foot-holds. The schistose cliffs 
of the Jungfrau, as seen from Lauterbrunnen, are familiarly known 
to all tourists in Switzerland, and the ascent of a portion of them 
by Hugi, in the Roth-thal, on the western side of the mountain, 
forms one of his most ticklish adventures, ‘The comparatively 
modern 
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modern slaty rocks of the Mont Cervin exhibit in that astonishing 
pinnacle the most inaccessible of all European mountains, To- 
wards the north it forms an almost continuous precipice between 
7000 and 8000 feet in height.* Calcareous rocks are celebrated 
for their vertical cliffs, The chasms of the Dent du Midi and 
Dent de Morcles can be forgotten by no traveller who has passed 
between Bex and Martigny ; and such rocks have this additional 
danger, that limestone is the most slippery and treacherous of 
any, since strongly-nailed shoes, which, in other situations, are a 
defence, become here accomplices to destruction. The rocks of 
Gosau, in the eastern Alps, celebrated by Professor Sedgwick and 
Sir R. Murchison, which rise towards heaven in apparently inac- 
cessible spires, are the geological equivalents of the tame scenery 
of our English greensand. 

A ‘good head’ is as much a natural endowment as any other. 
It may, however, be greatly improved by practice: and the 
tonic influence of mountain air, as well as the comparative 
insensibility which experience induces to the really stupendous 
scale of Alpine scenery, render feats of climbing easier than 
would be the case under other circumstances. Many men who 
would hesitate to cross a well fastened plank of a mason’s scafiold- 
ing at home, will pass erect across the ‘ ponts’ at Montanvert, or 
traverse the Mer de Glace without a moment’s misgiving. 

Except in the effort to attain a given summit, the climber is not 
very commonly driven to straits upon rocks, for nature commonly 

srovides a considerable choice of ways in traversing a country. 
t is rarely that we are shut up to a single prescribed course. 
But where a direct ascent is our aim, we are never certain till the 
last moment of attaining our object. Far more than in the case of 





* We preserve this passage as we wrote it, not having then seen Mr. Ruskin’s 
elaborate chapter on ‘Precipices,’ in his beautifully illustrated and often able 
volume On Mountain Beauty, which contains many true and original things 
drawn from a long and ardent study of the Alps, There is an apparent dis- 
crepancy between the statement in the text and Mr. Ruskin’s assertion, that 
the steepest part of the Matterhorn or Mont Cervin, over which a plumb-line 
might be hung without striking, is only about from 600 to 800 feet (Ruskin, 
p. 242), and he appears to consider that as nearly unexampled in Switzerland. Of 
this we have doubts, but so technical a definition of a Precipice is neither usual 
nor appropriate. All the majesty of truly precipitous scenery is sufficiently oes 
by rocks cloven at an angle approaching the vertical, even if they do not overhang, 
which is almost a tourde-force of nature, being in standing contradiction to the 
ordinary effects of gravity. Still less does a series of narrow steps, uniting ver- 
tical precipices, interfere essentially with their majesty—nay, such breaks may 
even add to it as viewed in dizzy perspective from above, and (as in the case of 
the Breven as described, we have no doubt most accurately, by Mr. Ruskin) yet 
may effectually prevent the full descent of the plumb-line. Mr. Ruskin himself vir- 
tually admits as much a few pages farther on in his work (p. 248), where, speaking, 
of the limestone cliffs of the Rochers des Fys, not far from Chamouni, he says 
‘the wall is not less than 2500 feet in height—not vertical, but steep enough to 
seem so to the imagination,’ 
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snow and ice we are subject to be ‘ brought up’ by an impassable 
obstacle. This occurs even in mountains of second and third rate 
size. The Riffelhorn near Zermatt, which is now so well known, 
was deemed inaccessible until within a few years, although nothing 
was easier than to approach within a few fathoms of the summit. 
At length, some boys tending goats found a passage by first 
descending upon a rather sloping ledge of rocks. A similar 
difficulty attends the access to the highest of the Cuchullin hills 
in Skye, which was first overcome not many years since by.a 
gentleman of Edinburgh attended by anative guide. These hills, 
though only about 3000 feet high, may be reckoned as amongst 
the most difficult of their class, and decidedly the least accessible 
in Great Britain. Yet the excellent footing of the rugged hyper- 
sthene rock of which they are composed prevents any real danger. 
On the other hand, few rocks, not consisting of sheer precipices, 
can be pronounced inaccessible until after trial. A mountain 
face down which we have just descended will often appear, on 
looking back, absolutely impracticable to human foot. ‘The pass 
of the Gemmi, which may be traversed on a mule, is a familiar 
instance of this. The northern face of Mont Cramont, on the 
Italian side of Mont Blanc, is another. ~ 

The combination of rock precipices with snow or ice is pro- 
bably the most baffling combination of any. The summit of 
the Finsteraarhorn in the Bernese Oberland, and that of Monte 
Rosa, are striking examples, In the former instance the intrepid 
Hugi left it to his robust guides, Leuthold and Wabhren, to 
ascend alone the last precipice, the base of which he had more 
than once attained with extreme toil. A similar result attended 
the ascent of the experienced Professor Ulrich to the highest of 
the summits of Monte Rosa, in 1848, from the side of Zermatt. 
Whilst only ice and snow opposed his advance all went well, 
but the precipitous rocky cap, about 300 feet high, was attempted 
by his guides alone—Madutz and Taugwald, who found not 
only precipices which offered little hold for the feet, but the 
crevices in the rock were filled and glazed over with slippery 
ice. The re-descent was so terrific, that one of the guides owed 
his safety to the nerve of the other, who held him on by a rope. 
The Messrs, Schlagintweit, who with their guides made the ascent 
of this precipice in 1851, were also incommoded by the ice, and 
they had recourse to driving chisels into the rock where they 
could not by other means obtain a footing. 

. Many of our readers will recollect the ability with which 
Sir Walter Scott has given in the second chapter of ‘ Anne of 
Geierstein,’ a thrilling account of the younger Philipson’s adventure 
among the precipices of Mont Pilate. This account is the more 
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remarkable because the writer had but a slight personal acquaint- 
ance with Swiss scenery, and it may reasonably be doubted 
whether he ever found himself in such a predicament as that 
which he so graphically describes. A real adventure of a similar 
kind was depicted in 1829 in glowing colours by a writer 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. The article is now in all proba- 
bility remembered by few, but the style and the initials (E. S.) 
point it out as the production of the late Bishop Stanley, to 
whom it was ascribed at the time. It is entitled ‘The Mau- 
vais Pas,’ and describes the ascent of the valley of Bagnes by 
the author, soon after the catastrophe of 1818, by which all the 
ordinary means of communication were swept away. We can 
only select some isolated passages ; but the whole paper is worth 
perusing as a vivid and powerful piece of description :— 


‘For a foreground (if that could be called a foreground, separated 
as it was by a gulf of some fathoms wide) an unsightly facing of un- 
broken precipitous rock bearded me on the spot from whence I was to 
take my departure, jutting out sufficiently to conceal whatever might 
be the state of affairs on the other side, round which it was necessary 
to pass by a narrow ledge like a mantelpiece, on which the first guide 
had now placed his foot.* The distance, however, was inconsiderable, 
at most a few yards; after which I fondly conjectured we might rejoin 
a pathway similar to that we were now quitting, and that, in fact, this 
short but fearful trajet constituted the substance and sum-total of what 
so richly deserved the title of the Mauvais Pas. “ Be firm; hold 
fast, and keep your eyes on the rock,” said the guide, as I, with my 
heart in my mouth, stepped out. “Is my foot steadily fixed ?”—“ It is,” 
was the answer; and, with my eyes fixed upon the rock, as if it would 
have opened under my gaze, and my hands hooked like claws on the 
slight protuberances within reach, I stole silently and slowly towards 
the projection, almost without drawing a breath. Having turned this 
point I still found myself proceeding, but to what degree, and 
whether for better or worse, I could not exactly ascertain, as I most 
pertinaciously continued to look upon the rock, mechanically moving 
foot after foot with a sort of dogged perseverance, leaving to the 
leading guide the pleasing task, which I most anxiously expected every 
moment, of assuring me that the deed was done, and congratulating me 
on having passed the Mauvais Pas. But he was silent as the grave— 
not a word escaped his lips; and on, and on, and on did we tread, 
slowly, cautiously, and hesitatingly, for about ten minutes, when I 
became impatient to learn the extent of our progress, and inquired 
whether we had nearly reached the other end. “ Pas encore.” —* Are 
we half way ?”—“ A peu prés,” were the replies. Gathering up my 
whole stock of presence of mind, I requested that we might pause 
awhile ; and then, as I deliberately turned my head, the whole of this 
extraordinary and frightful scenery revealed itself at a glance. Con- 
¢eive an amphitheatre of rock forming throughout a bare, barren, per- 
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pendicular precipice, of I know not how many hundred feet in height, 
the two extremities diminishing in altitude, as they approached the 
Drance, which formed the chord of this arc; that on our left constitut- 
ing the barrier which had impeded our progress, and which we had 
just ascended. From the point where we had stepped upon the ledge 
quitting the forest and underwood, this circular face of precipice com- 
menced, continuing without intermission till it united itself with 
its corresponding headland on the right—the only communication 
between the two being along a ledge in the face of the precipice, 
varying in width from about a foot to a few inches; the surface of the 
said ledge, moreover, assuming the form of an inclined plane, owing to 
an accumulation of small particles of rock, which had, from time im- 
memorial, scaled from the heights above and lodged on this slightly- 
projecting shelf. The distance, from the time taken to pass it, I 
guessed to be not far short of a quarter of a mile. At my foot, literally 
speaking (for it required but a semiquaver of the body, or the loosen- 
ing of my hold, to throw the centre of gravitation over the abyss) were 
spread the valleys of the Drance, through which I could perceive the. 
river meandering like a silver thread ; but from the height at which I 
looked down, its rapidity was invisible, and its hoarse brawling unheard. 

The silence was absolute and solemn; for, fortunately, not a sopege 
fanned the air to interfere with my precarious equilibrium. . 

Every sense seemed absorbed in getting to the end; and yet, in the 
midst of this unenviable position, a trifling incident occurred which 
actually, for the time, gave rise to something of a pleasurable sensa~ 
tion. About midway I espied, in a chink of the ledge, the beautiful 
and dazzling little blossom of the Gentiana nivalis, and stopping the 
guides whilst I gathered it, I expressed great satisfaction in meeting 
with this lovely little flower in such a lonely spot. And I could scarcely 
help smiling at the simplicity of these honest people, who from that 
moment, whenever the difficulties increased, endeavoured to divert my 
attention by pointing out or looking for another specimen. We had 
proceeded good part of the way, when to my dismay the ledge, narrow 
as it was, became perceptibly narrower, and, at the distance of a yard 
or two in advance, I observed a point where it seemed to run ta 
nothing, interrupted by a protuberant rock. I said nothing, waiting 
the result in silence. The guide before me, when he reached the point, 
threw one foot round the projection till it was firmly placed, and, 
holding on the rock, then brought up the other. What was I to do? 
Like Arthur Philipson’s guide, Antonio, I could only say, “I was no 
chamois hunter, and had no wings to transport me from cliff to cliff 
like a raven.” “TI cannot perform that feat,” said I to the guide, “ I 
shall miss the invisible footing on the other side, and—then |” They 
were prepared for the case ; one of them happened to have a short staff; 
this was handed forward, and formed a slight rail, while the other, 
stooping down, seized my foot, and placing it in his hand, answered, 
‘Tread without apprehension ; it will support you firmly as the rock 
itself: be steady—go on.” I did so, and regained the ledge once 
more in safety. .« . . By keeping my head obliquely turned 
inwards. 
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inwards I had in great measure avoided more visual communication 
than I wished with the bird’s-eye prospect below, but there was no 
possibility of excluding the smooth bare frontage of rock right a-head. 
There it reared itself from the clods beneath to the clouds above, 
without outward or visible sign of fret or fissure, as far as I could 
judge, on which even a chamois could rest his tiny hoof; for the width 
of whatever ledge it might have was diminished by the perspective 
view we had of it to Euclid’s true definition of a mathematical line, 
namely, length without breadth. At this distance of time I have no 
very clear recollection of the mode of our exit, and cannot speak posi- 
tively as to whether we skirted any part of this perilous wall of the 
Titans, or crept up through the corner of the curve by some fissure 
leading to the summit. I have, however, a very clear and agreeable 
recollection of the moment when I came in contact with a tough bough, 
which I welcomed and grasped as I would have welcomed and grasped 
the ‘hand of the dearest friend I had upon earth, and by the help of 
which I, in a very few more seconds, scrambled upwards, and set my 
feet once more, without fear of slips or sliding, on a rough heathery 
surface, forming the bed of a ravine which soon led us to an upland 
plateau, on which I stood as in the garden of paradise.’ 


Descriptions like these afford of course but a relative measure. 
of the difficulty and risk of any such task, which ceases to be 
agreeable when it passes the limits of what Dr. Johnson happily 
characterizes as ‘a kind of turbulent pleasure between fright and 
admiration.’ 

Slopes of Snow and Ice.—W e now turn to the peculiar difficulties 
and risks connected with the passage of slopes of snow and ice. 
Formidable as these often are, they offer more resource to skill 
and perseverance than precipices of rock, where art can assist 
little, and where everything depends on nerve. Snow of course 
never exists in absolute precipices, and even those of ice are 
more limited in extent than may be generally supposed,— 
always excepting the walls of crevasses underneath the level of a 
glacier, and with such the less a traveller has to do, the better. 
Extensive steep inclines of snow and ice are among the most 
serious obstacles which the pilgrim of the higher Alps can 
encounter: and there are few considerable ascents in the course 
of which they are not met with. A slope of imperfectly frozen 
snow, the result of spring avalanches, and lying in highly in- 
clined ravines called couloirs, are often more difficult to cross 
than if they were of the hardest and most slippery ice. Snow 
has sometimes that treacherous degree of consistence which 
allows a partial consolidation by the foot-tread, but which suffers 
the ball or clot thus formed under the sole of the foot to slide 
like an unctuous substance over the less perfectly compressed 
snow beneath. In this way the footstep of a traveller may give 
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way after two or three persons have already planted their feet in 
safety on the same spot. To cross a snow couloir of great height 
and inclination under such circumstances appears to us to be one 
of the most real dangers of the Alps. But such places can 
always be safely crossed in the morning when the snow is hard. 
A surface of ice, covered by some inches of snow, is formidable 
for the same reason. 

A slope of pure ice, at an inclination exceeding 40 or even 
30 degrees, has a sufficiently terrific appearance, especially if it 
terminate below in a precipice of rock ora crevasse of a glacier. 
Yet the traveller has here in some degree his safety in his own 
hands. Footsteps may be made so as to give a firm hold to the 
pedestrian’s nailed shoes, if sufficient time be allowed for that 
purpose, In some rare cases hand-holds as well as foot-holds 
must be made in the ice face; but only small spaces are ever 
crossed in this way. Mr. Auldjo has represented an instance 
of this kind in the tenth illustration of his ascent of Mont Blanc ;* 
and M. Hugi has described a similar case in the last ascent of 
the Finsteraarhorn by his guides, in which he alleges, with what 
accuracy we know not, that at each step the men had to pause and 
let their shoes be slightly frozen tothe surface to which they clung. 

In ascending steep slopes of ice it is often advisable to take 
them right in front instead of going in zig-zag as one is naturally 
inclined to do: for though more laborious, travellers and guides 
may thus effectually assist one another, and in case of a rope 
being used to tie them together, or for all to hold by, the risk of 
an accident to the whole party is materially diminished. For 
it is evident that if a file of men ascend a ladder and one of them 
slips, he is sustained by those immediately beneath him, and his 
weight is partly thrown by means of the rope on those directly 
in advance: but if one of a file in an oblique ascent lose his 
footing, he comes into contact with no man, and the strain falls, 
by means of the rope, on the two persons alone between whom he 
is placed. By the obliquity of the strain it is also, by a well 
known principle in mechanics, rendered more intense, and if 





* The pleasing illustrations of Mr. Auldjo’s work unquestionably present exag- 
gerated views of several scenes. This is probably one. The breakfast party on 
the snow-bridge certainly is. If such a mass of snow could hang for a moment 
in the circumstances there represented, no sane man would stand upon it a moment 
longer than necessary. We may remark that such scenes are rarely carefully 
drawn at the moment, but are usually executed afterwards under a vivid recollec- 
tion of the dangers run. Nor are authors always to blame for pictorial exag- 
geration. It is one of the vices of the day that artists of all kinds find it their 
interest to astonish, by ‘cooking’ the sketches placed in their hands up to the 
stimulant tone required by the appetite of book-buyers. Mr. Browne's sketches 
of the ascent of Mont Blanc, though evidently done for the most part from recol- 
lection, are probably the best that have been published of this kind of scenery. 
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either of his immediate supporters lose their footing the whole 
party must inevitably go down. The Mur de la Céte on the 
final ascent of Mont Blanc is one of the best known and most 
frequently described ice-slopes of the kind. But even the 
Mur de la Cote is a much less serious obstacle of its kind 
than many other ice-slopes which occur in the Alps. One 
certain proof of this is, that hardly any climber of Mont Blanc, 
not even Mr. Albert Smith, dwells on the difficulty of the 
descent, which is really by far the most formidable affair when 
the incline is severe. On such occasions it is necessary to 
descend as on a ladder with the face towards the hill, in order to 
insert the toes in the steps previously made. It is extremely 
difficult to hew out ice-steps in descending: hence in crossing 
elevated cols the frozen side should be preferred for the ascent. 
Messrs. Schlagintweit, in their ascent of Monte Rosa in 1851, 
returning by a different way, fell in with difficulties so serious, 
that even with their experience they were almost overtaken by 
evening on the heights of the mountain before they had a prospect 
of extrication; and at last were compelled to descend a ‘couloir’ 
of hard ice, having an inclination of from 60° to 62° (which 
viewed from above appears almost vertical), perhaps the steepest 
which ever has been approached in that manner. 

Occasionally the ice of mountain-tops presents a double incline, 
like the ridge of a house-roof, only usually far steeper, so that a 
man may easily sit astride upon it. This is of course a for- 
midable trial to the nerves, especially if it be of hard ice in 
which steps must be cut, It is to be traversed lengthways by 
making good footsteps on one side of the incline parallel to the 
ridge and planting the ice-pole firmly into the opposite slope. 
The extreme summit of the Jungfrau is of this description. The 
approach from the south to the highest part of Monte Rosa is 
similar to it. 

There is one peculiarity of the higher regions of snow 
and ice which deserves a passing notice, on account of its sin- 
gularity and of the caution which it suggests. There is no 
elevation in the Alps at which fusion of the snow does not 
occasionally take place by the force of the sun’s rays; but 
as it rapidly freezes, the tendency is to form a hard crust of 
ice upon the softer snow beneath. In consequence of this and 
of the drifting of the snow in the eddies which always occur at 
the top of a precipice on the lee-side of an exposed slope, a 
hardened crust of projecting ice is apt to be formed in such 
situations, which may be compared to the eave of aroof. Now a 
traveller groping his way on the difficult slopes of the higher 
ice, while he leaves, as he thinks, from two to three feet of solid 
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ground between him and the abyss, may in fact be resting his 
weight on the treacherous and baseless projection of ice which 
we have described. In his account of the ascent of the Jungfrau 
with M. Agassiz, Professor Forbes gives in a few words an idea 
of this serious danger :-— 


‘ Whilst we were marvelling patiently at what seemed a safe distance 
from the edge, Jacob [the guide] made us almost tremble by piercing 
with a few blows of his alpenstock the frail covering, within two or 
three feet of us, revealing through the gap the vacuity through which 
we might have dropped a stone upon the glacier beneath.’ 


Professor Hugi of Soleure was nearly the victim of a similar 
incident in one of his attempts to reach the summit of the 
Finsteraarhorn, which he has described in graphic terms. The 
scene of the adventure was laid 13,000 feet above the sea on the 
sharp ridge of that savage mountain, which terminated on one side 
in a precipice of terrific height, on the other in a steep incline 
of ice hardly less formidable. One of the guides, Dindler by 
name, was in front of the Professor, holding in his hands a long 
pole, perhaps intended for a flagstaff to commemorate their 
exploit. Suddenly the guide slipped on the face of ice, and 
would have glided instantaneously to the bottom had not M. Hugi 
leaping forward seized the other end of the spar. The instant 
he did so the ice gave way beneath his feet: he had unawares 
thrown his weight on the treacherous crust of frozen snow of 
which we have spoken, which in this instance projected five or 
six feet over the edge of the rock on the precipitous side of the 
ridge. There he hung quite loosely in the hole which he had 
made, and through which he could deliberately view beneath 
his feet the surface of the Finster and Glacier 4000 feet ver- 
tically beneath him. His sole security was the counterpoise of 
the guide who had lost his footing on the opposite incline of ice, 
but who fortunately retained his hold upon the spar. From this 
unpleasant game of see-saw both parties were with some difficulty 
relieved by the assistance of their companions, 

The Glaciers—Crevasses.—Trifling, indeed, compared to the 
dangers of such ascents as the preceding, yet not unworthy of 
notice, are those of the lower and more accessible glaciers, 
which, as every one knows, are traversed by fissures which 
constitute one of the great objects of interest to the curious 
traveller. These fissures or crevasses (for the English word 
erevice is wholly inapplicable to their usually stupendous 
dimensions) may be found of all degrees of magnitude, and 
they present to the traveller obstacles more or less formid- 
able, Many glaciers whose slope is inconsiderable exhibit for 
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a great space fissures so trifling in extent compared to the solid 
parts of the icy river as to offer no difficulty whatever in their 
passage ; and to walk over such level ice is less fatiguing than 
over rock or even turf, the feet being kept pleasantly cool and 
the nerves reinforced by the perpetually fresh atmosphere which 
prevails over the glacier even in the warmest weather. The 
glacier on the Col of Mont Cervin, though 11,000 feet above the 
sea, is frequently crossed by loaded mules; as is, we believe, 
the glacier of the Gries between the upper valley of the Rhone 
and Duomo d’Ossola. The glacier of the lower Aar might 
probably be traversed without difficulty on horseback for several 
miles. But the contrary case is the more common, and per- 
haps no glacier is devoid of difficult chasms in some part of its 
extent. At their lower extremities in particular they are often 
altogether impracticable. The steepness of the slope on which 
they sometimes terminate breaks up the texture of the semi-solid 
ice by crossing fissures or hatching, while the great summer 
heat of the valleys into which they thrust their icy snouts 
acuminates the parallelograms into which they are thus broken 
up, and occasions those exquisite pyramidal structures of pellucid 
ice which all travellers admire in the glaciers of Bossons and 
Rosenlaui. 

In their higher portions again, near the limits of perpetual 
snow, where the ice-river becomes undistinguishable from the 
vast reservoirs whence it takes its origin and its supply, the 
fissures have a somewhat different character. The ice in motion 
is imperfectly consolidated, and has less resistance to fracture 
than elsewhere. It is consequently broken short across, as it is 
forced by gravity over even slight inequalities; but where the 
descent is rapid, fissures of the most enormous size occur, seaming 
the glacier entirely from side to side, and hindering a passage 
save by some snow bridge which has survived the thaws of spring 
and summer. ‘The upper part of the Glacier des Bossons pre- 
sents such obstacles to the ascender of Mont Blanc from Cha- 
mouni, as that of the Géant opposes by a perhaps more serious 
barrier the passage of the Col of the same name. Such difficul- 
ties, common to most extensive glaciers, are the more perplexing 
that they usually occur in defiles or ravines through which the 
icy masses uneasily struggle, and which very commonly, in pro- 
portion that their channels (Germ. thalweg) are more inclined, 
have their walls also more precipitous, so that footing is alike 
denied on ice or rock to the explorer of the upper Alpine world. 
To pass among such crevasses requires, as has been already 
hinted, a rational acquaintance with the principles according to 
which the accidents of the ice are affected by the fixed obstacles 
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opposed to its motion. In some cases we may take a glacier 
right in front, in others we must first gain its surface at 1000 
feet or more of elevation; in some instances we must eschew 
the centre, in others the sides. Every promontory has its in- 
fluence on the state of the ice above and below it, which may be 
shrewdly guessed at by a skilled person traversing the glacier 
even for the first time.* Most tourists now-a-days know 
something of the complex path which leads across the Mer 
de Glace of Chamouni to the Tacul and ‘Jardin, of which the 
curiously monotonous irregularities are faithfully reiterated year 
by year, notwithstanding the perpetual flow of the ice. ‘This 
traverse is indeed the pons asinorum of amateurs, the Scylla 
and Charybdis of ‘aspirant’ guides. Take a single wrong turn 
to the left (we speak of descending the glacier) and you are 
thrown upon knife edges of ice with vertical sides thinning out 
as you approach the moraine ; escaping that, and turning to the 
right, you are gradually but inevitably drawn into the vortex of 
confusion which exists towards the centre of the glacier, whence 
escape is physically impossible, except by retracing every step 
to the point where the error was made. The respectable 
Bourrit’s remark on this singular passage (opposite the point 
called ? Angle) is as true now as ever :—‘I never once succeeded,’ 
he says, ‘in finding an exit by the same block of ice on which I 
had entered ; but, on the contrary, often wandered about for three 
quarters of an hour, the guides meanwhile having recourse to 
witchcraft to explain this effect of the multiplicity of similar 
objects which long habit does not enable us to distinguish.’ Of 
course the lesson is at last learnt. The practised guide threads his 
way like an Indian on histrail, The less experienced are content 
to place little piles of stones to guide themselves day by day. 
The dangers of the lower and middle glaciers are at least open 
and undisguised. No one ought on any consideration to tra~’ 
verse them to any extent without a companion, though not 
necessarily a guide in all cases, ‘The consequences of an irre- 
trievable slip beyond the reach of help are too awful to be lightly 
risked, But it is only in solitude that there is any real danger, 
The cases of men lost or nearly lost in glacier crevasses have, 
in every instance that we can recollect, been of those who 
were unaccompanied, A clergyman named Mouron is probably 
the only amateur who has died in consequence. JBohrer, a 
peasant of Grindelwald, slipped once alone into the upper glacier 





* Mr. Wills repeatedly mentions the advantage which his Chamouni guide, 
Auguste Balmat, had even over natives in finding the best route across glaciers 
quite unknown to him, in consequénce of his accurate acquaintance with the 
circumstances which regulate the state of the ice. 
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of that valley, and after three hours of sufferings, such as we may 
imagine in that horrible dungeon, regained the upper world. 
Michel Devouassou, of Chamouni, fell into a crevasse on the 
glacier of Talefre, a feeder of the Mer de Glace, on the 29th of 
July, 1836, and after a severe struggle extricated himself, leaving 
his knapsack below. The identical knapsack reappeared in 
July, 1846, at a spot on the surface of the glacier —_ thousand 
three hundred feet from the place where it was lost, as ascer- 
tained by Professor Forbes, who himself collected the fragments, 
thus indicating the rate of flow of the icy river in the intervening 
ten years. 

The more plastic Senies of the snowy matter of the highest 
glaciers, and its greater fragility, produce, as has been observed, 
more stupendous, if less profound and definitely bounded chasms. 
These terrific rents sometimes stretch almost from side to side of 
the glacier, and require much address in evading them, Some- 
times the traveller must perform a succession of ascents and 
descents on nearly vertical walls of ice, and at others must pass 
under menacing pinnacles which a few instants may detach and 
cover his difficult pathway with their ruins. Still higher up the 
rents frequently become grottos covered with snowy roofs, beau- 
tiful but treacherous, which yielding beneath the foot of the 
unwary pedestrian, would in all probability introduce him to a 
nearer acquaintance than he desires with the palaces of enchant- 
ment beneath, were he not brought up by a sudden tug at the 
good rope well fastened to his waist, and that of his firmly footed 
companions in the rear, who are ever on the watch for the dis- 
appearance of a friend through pitfalls as invisible as those on 
the frail bridge of Mirza’s vision. Yet it is usually a sign of 
inaccurate pilotage if such an incident occurs, ‘The ‘ sounding’ 
of superficial snows by the pike or Alpenstock of the foremost 
guide is as necessary as the heaving of the lead in a fog in 
Yarmouth Roads; and rarely does that good implement belie 
the trust reposed in it. His Alpenstock is the first security of 
the traveller over snow and ice, a rope the second, and a hatchet 
the third. The loss of any one of these implements may 
endanger a man or a party. A geological hammer with an axe- 
like termination, habitually worn by means of a strap round the 
waist, is a sure help in many unforeseen accidents. 

Avalanches.—This is the greatest and most resistless catastrophe 
which can overtake the Alpine pedestrian. Very few indeed are 
the casualties which it has occasioned amongst amateur frequenters 
of the mountains, because they go thither at a season when the 
‘dread lauine’ is comparatively rare; but of all the thousand 
crosses which mark the slopes of those Alpine thoroughfares which 
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the humble traveller is driven to pass at untimely seasons, or by 
which the hardy peasant seeks his home in the upper valleys, the 
vast majority are memorials of this unforeseen and most appalling 
messenger. The very commotion in the air occasioned by the 
impetuous rush of millions of cubic feet of consolidated snow 
has been sufficient in some instances to uproot trees, and to 
unroof cottages, or even to remove them bodily to a distance. 
The avalanches of summer and autumn are, of course, far more 
local and far less tremendous. But they do ocour; and tact in 
discriminating localities affected by passing avalanches (not only 
of snow but of stones from the surface of lofty glaciers niched in 
the recesses of the higher mountains), and in estimating the 
general condition with reference to consolidation of the snow 
which may have recently fallen, are important articles of moun- 
tain craft. Almost the only instance of a climbing party being 
overtaken by an avalanche in summer is the well-known one of Dr, 
Hamel and his companions in their attempt to ascend Mont Blane 
in 1820. An interesting narrative of the accident, by which three 
guides perished, was printed by one of the party, Mr. Durnford, 
in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ and has since been transferred 
to the pages of Mr. Albert Smith’s little work. It does not 
appear that by any amount of foresight the catastrophe could 
have been certainly foreseen—although the immediately preced- 
ing bad weather, which detained the travellers for a whole day 
at the Grands Mulets, most probably helped to occasion the 
treacherous state of the snow. 

Having thus drawn some outlines of the difficulties of the 
higher Alps, we may add that, with few exceptions, they are real 
dangers chiefly to the timid or to the foolhardy. The former 
want the determination to conquer which is often the talisman of 
success :—the latter, seeking dangers unprepared, may really fall 
a sacrifice to them when they least expect it; and looking to the 
tone of some of our recent young English tourists, we cannot but 
fear that some grave accident may ere long occur as a warning to 
the rash and inexperienced. Alpine adventure has a great analogy 
to that of our Arctic expeditions, In both the average freedom 
from casualty has been surprising. This is to be attributed to 
the caution inspired by an adequate conviction of the risks to be 
encountered, We all know that in daily life accidents usually 
occur when we least think of them. People seem to take a 
pleasure in breaking their legs when they are doing nothing 
heroic. Circumnavigators are drowned in pleasure-boats, and 
Crimean heroes come home safe and sound to blow off a hand in 
following grouse or red deer, In the case of Arctic adventure 
the public feels that one great calamity obliterates the lustre of 
many 
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many partial yet fruitless successes, and we rather think that our 
roaming countrymen in Switzerland will do well not to intermit 
the precautions which hitherto have been so successful in avert- 
ing accidents, even though Mont Blanc should be scaled one 
time the less, or the subjects of the King of Sardinia at its foot 
should pocket a few more needless English sovereigns. 

And now let us be excused for saying a few words on the sub- 
ject of guides, prominently brought before us by the narrative of 
Messrs, Hudson and Kennedy. It appears that though these 
gentlemen and their companions claim to have ascended Mont 
Blanc ‘ without guides,’ they took the chasseurs of St. Gervais 
over all the ground which was properly speaking new, and 
availed themselves of their directions in recovering and fol- 
lowing the beaten track from Chamouni, with every incident and 
particular of which they had made themselves familiar by pre- 
vious inspection of the mountain and of models, and by obtaining, 
as far as it could be had gratis, the local information pos- 
sessed by the guides of Chamouni. In executing the ascent they 
had indeed to rely on their own courage and presence of mind, 
and in this they ably succeeded. But*their circumstances were 
peculiar. ‘The powers of endurance of every one of the party 
were thoroughly known, and had been tried by previous experi- 
ence, accompanied by guides, in equally or more dangerous 
places. Fortunately all went well with them. They did not 
meet with a single obstacle or inconvenience on which they had 
not counted. Had any one been taken ill, or had bad weather 
even to a moderate extent supervened, the conclusion might 
have been less happy. As it was, on their return they had the 
greatest difficulty in crossing the glacier of Bossons by day- 
light; and they admit that it might have happened to them to 
‘ pass the night on the ice without any shelter,’ and to ‘ keep 
themselves warm by exercise until the sun rose.’ When we recol- 
lect that the whole provisions and wine had been disposed of 
the previous forenoon save an ‘atom of mutton and equally in- 
significant piece of bread,’ the chances are that that night would 
have been the last for one or two of the party; and had it begun 
to blow or to snow, the whole of them must have perished. 
Fortune indeed favours the brave, as these our young country- 
men undoubtedly are: but it is possible that they have not yet 
known what it is to be put to shifts by bad weather. In such 
cases a tried mountaineer, one who passes his winters as well 
as his summers among the High Alps, has an unquestionable ad- 
vantage over less experienced, however zealous and courageous, 
climbers. 

As to the rates charged for the ascent of Mont Blanc, and the 
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rules which prevent the selection of guides at Chamouni, we 
think them provoking enough. But it is fair to recollect that 
they are the result of that elaborate bureaucratic system which 
prevails in most continental states, and which the mere actors in 
it are utterly incompetent to redress. The code of laws of the 
Society of Guides, far from being the result of local association, 
is concocted and enforced at Bonneville and Chamberry ; and the 
smallest change in them requires as many protocols as to alter the 
boundaries of the Danubian Principalities. Consequently the 
harshness of the step announced in the following passage is only 
equalled by its absurdity:—‘ There has been lately,’ say the 
Mont Blanc tourists, ‘ a destructive fire at Chamouni. A mem- 
ber of our party left a cheque for the sufferers on condition that 
it should remain untouched until an English traveller should be 
at liberty to choose his own guide and to determine for himself 
the number he required |’ 

In truth we fear that neither the conduct of our self-guided 
friends, nor that of a majority of candidates for the reputation of 
having ascended Mont Blanc, will tend to raise the character of 
our countrymen with the keen-witted peasants of Chamouni. 
These last unite a discrimination of character such as we do not 
recollect to have met with in any other persons of their rank of 
life with truly diplomatic power of turning it to account, and of 
accommodating their behaviour to the temper of the persons 
with whom they have to deal. Hence they cannot but feel the 
thoughtless brusquerie and affectation of superiority with which 
it is to be feared they are too often treated, It is easy to scoff 
at the guides of Chamouni as in great part ‘ competent only to 
escort the dilettante tourist to the giddy heights of the Montanvert 
or to carry a lady’s shawl to the dangerous sianeube of the 
Flegére.’ But in this as in other callings life is not all spent in 
heroic actions. The less excited observer will rather find 
reasons for high commendation in observing how the bravest 
and most intelligent natives of Chamouni fulfil not only with 
faithfulness but with alacrity the daily routine of their business, 
and adapt themselves with a skill and good humour which has 
often excited our admiration to answer the silly questions with 
which they are pestered, and to keep on good terms with the 
young hot-bloods who are apt enough to fancy that they can give 
them a lesson in their own calling. 

Indeed to appreciate the advantages (without calling in ques- 
tion the disadvantages, which are not denied) of the Chamouni 
system, one ought to be acquainted with the intolerable incon- 
veniences to which the traveller is perpetually subjected in nearly 


every other part of the Alps. The guides of Courmayeur are, 
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as described im the work before us, ignorant and impracticable ; 
those of Martigny in general stupid and sulky. The Oberland 
guides are many of them excellent ; but the German constitution, 
though enduring in a high degree, is often unimpressible and 
disagreeably phlegmatic, not rarely obstinate and imperious. 
Beyond the places which we have named, the traveller is often at 
his wit’s end to find competent guides. He may induce a 
chamois-hunter now and then to give him a day's service which 
stands him in good stead; but to engage such guides for pro- 
longed journeys is usually impossible, the safety of their pre- 
carious harvest far outweighing such remuneration as a tourist 
can offer. In the Eastern Alps and in part of Piedmont, drunk- 
enness is the rule and sobriety the exception. The guides of 
Chamouni are in short nearly the only men who can be counted 
on at all seasons for engagements of any kind and of any length, 
whose sobriety, honesty, and courage are even still almost with- 
out a blot. Something must be paid for these advantages ; and 
though the dangers of Mont Blanc may not be very great, a series 
of successive ascents of such a mountain undoubtedly take a 
great deal out of a man even when he is in the highest prime of 
life, and on that account require higher compensation. It is all 
very well to ascend Mont Blanc for once—nay even once a-year ;* 
but if it becomes regular taskwork it deserves to be well paid 
for. It is indeed strange that a feat to which so little that is 
heroic can now be attached should still excite such earnest long- 
ings on the part of Englishmen. There are other fields of 
adventure not hemmed in by the rules of the Guides’ Society. 
Why do our aspirants for mountain honours not attempt the 
almost untrodden snows of Monte Viso and Mont Pelvoux, of the 
Aletschhorn and Fletschhorn, of the Tédiand the Bernina? Even 
at Chamouni, if they want a difficult feat not on the tariff of the 
Guides, did they ever try the highest part of the Aiguilles 
Rouges? Who has mounted the Aiguille du Midi since 
Mr. Romilly nearly forty years ago? And is it on record that 
the summit of the Aiguille Verte—next but one in height to 
Mont Blane in that group—has been even attempted ? 

The ascent of Mont Blanc has been degraded into an affair of 
waste and absurdity ; of excess in eating and drinking ; of salvos 
of artillery and syndic’s certificates. The Chamouni guides, 
seeing that no honour nor much credit is now to be got out of it, 





* The only tourist who has been more than once on the summit of Mont Blanc 
is M. Ordinaire, a medical man, we believe, of Besangon, who ascended twice 
within a week in the summer of 1843; and in the interval, if we recollect rightly, 
performed several other fatiguing excursions. His object was merely amusement 
or ‘ distraction,’ 
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make it an affair partly of lucre and partly of jollity ; and it is to 
the credit of the peasantry that worse scenes than have taken 
place cannot be quoted, and that the voice of detraction has 
never been able to record of them a momentary dereliction of 
responsibility or even a brutal word. 

The question cannot fail to be asked and answered, how far 
these pedestrian feats have fulfilled expectation and are worthy 
of being encouraged and repeated? It has been customary 
to consider them as perilous adventures, to be justified only 
by their contributing important information in physical science 
to the common stock. This is the tone taken by the author 
of the part of Murray’s Handbook relating to Savoy, in which 
much is said of the cruelty of risking the lives of the guides 
for the gratification of mere curiosity. Serjeant Talfourd, in 
his pleasant ‘ Rambles,’ criticises the statement as not justified 
by the risk incurred, which he holds to be trifling, and also 
as placing a mere acquisition of scientific facts so immea- 
surably beyond the influence of such unparalleled scenery in 
enlarging our ideas and fascinating the human mind. In this we 
think that Talfourd is perfectly correct. Even were the experi- 
ments which can be made upon mountain tops of very material 
importance, they could not confer alone the privilege of embarking 
on such expeditions. But this becomes a more irresistible con- 
clusion by far when it is clearly perceived, what we unhesitatingly 
affirm to be the fact, that in scarcely one instance have the results 
of such hasty ascents to Alpine pinnacles been of real service to 
any of the physical sciences. Some of the observations made by 
De Saussure at the top of Mont Blanc were of interest at the time, 
when the condition of the atmosphere at such heights could only 
be inductively guessed at. But one or two repetitions were more 
than sufficient to register these broad and incontrovertible facts. 
The Jaws deducible from them, and which alone are important, 
cannot be obtained from a few hours of difficult and embarrassed 
observation. De Saussure did more—infinitely more—for 
science, by residing for seventeen days at the more moderate 
elevation of the Col du Géant, than he did by his ascent of Mont 
Blanc, or than has been done by all the ascents which have oc- 
curred since his time. M. Agassiz in like manner benefited 
science materially by his prolonged sojourn on the accessible 
glacier of the Aar, but he added nothing to it by his adventurous 
ascent of the Jungfrau. Baron Humboldt complained that he 
was wearied with questions about the ascent of Chimborazo by 
persons who imagined that he was to reap there in a few hours @ 
harvest of information about physical geography which was in 
realitv due to his long and patient study of more accessible re- 
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gions. In truth so inconsiderable was the result, that the account 
of the expedition is to be sought among the fugitive pieces * of 
the great naturalist. So it is with every other ascent to a moun- 
tain top which could be named. As we get beyond in suc- 
cession the woods, the pastures, the animal and vegetable life 
ef medium elevations, the scope of observation is restricted ; 
we leave the very glaciers below us, the rocks are fewer and less 
varied, and all organic and inorganic nature, so far as it can be 
studied with minute attention, is commonly reduced to a small 
foothold of unblemished snow. Thus, then, the scientific argu- 
ment is reduced to a very narrow compass. The lessons are to 
be gathered on the road, and not at the goal. 

The lover of scenery and the more general student may be 
allowed a wider range of motives ; and to such the attainment of 
an exalted elevation is a pleasure, peculiar, exquisite, and impos- 
sible accurately to define. The completeness of the conquest 
over obstacles, the perfect comprehension of all the parts of a 
mighty whole, the immeasurable grandeur of a wide horizon sud- 
denly presented to the eye, are sources of pleasure which must 
have been experienced to be understood. Of these we believe 
that the entire apprehension of the topographical and other 
details of an extensive hilly country, previously estimated only 
by a partial insight into its component elements, is to an intelli- 
gent mind the most pleasing and permanent. The thorough com- 
prehension of every detail of a majestic Alpine group, ramified 
into mutually dependent chains and pinnacles, diversified by 
valleys and ravines, broken up by glaciers, snow-beds, and pre- 
cipices, the whole rising out of undulating lines of wood and culti- 
vation, and of which the mutual relations are comprised in a single 
glance ; such a revelation may be compared to that which the 
mathematician enjoys when he arrives at a knowledge of a widely 
general theorem which embraces in one compact expression a 
volume of previously scattered knowledge, or to that which a 
naturalist may feel when he masters some comprehensive prin- 
ciple in the structure of, the animal or vegetable world, and sees 
how it accounts for and co-ordinates a thousand minute petienines 
before scarcely understood. 

Another, and perhaps a still more universal source of pleense in 
a mountain view arises from the novelty as well as complete- 
ness of the point of view. A bird’s-eye view, if not, properly 
speaking, picturesque, and the impossibility of rendering it pic- 
torially pleasing is a proof that it is not so, presents familiar 
objects in new and surprising combinations and aspects. To see 
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under our feet pinnacles on which we have always hitherto gazed 
upwards with admiration and awe; to trace the ice-stream from 
its very birthplace in the mountain-cleft to its point of dissolu- 
tion amongst the warm verdure of the valleys; to have eternally 
sterile rocks and unchanging snows for our foreground, while 
shelter and cultivation and all the works of man are removed to 
a distance which fee/s unapproachable though clearly discerned ; 
to see at a glance, all round the most stupendous barriers of 

ature, and be present, as it were, at the same moment in two 
different valleys, leagues apart, which belong to different king- 
doms, where different languages are spoken, and whose waters 
flow into different seas,—such novelty of combination among 
familiar elements excites the imagination, and gives rise to that 
feeling of admiring surprise which persons possessing the small- 
est share of the poetic temperament have usually felt in such 
situations. 

To these pleasurable and ennobling sensations we must add 
the physical exhilaration which commonly attends all ascents not 
pushed to the extremest limit which occurs in the mountains of 
Europe. At all elevations of from 6000 to 11,000 feet, and not 
unfrequently for even 2000 feet more, the pedestrian enjoys a 
pleasurable feeling imparted by the consciousness of existence, 
similar to that which is described as so fascinating by those who 
have become familiar with the desert life of the East. The 
body seems lighter, the nervous power greater, the appetite is 
increased, and fatigue, though felt for a time, is removed by 
the shortest repose. Some travellers have described the sensation 
by the impression that they do not actually press the ground, but 
that the blade of a knife could be inserted between the sole of 
the foot and the mountain top. 

Such, then, appear to us to be the elements of the enjoyment 
attending the ascent of mountains made under propitious cir- 
cumstances. There is, first, the thorough comprehension of a 
complex idea previously partially received; then there is the 
charm of novelty in the unwonted comhjination of objects more 
or less familiar; and lastly, there is consciousness of physical 
exhilaration. As one or other of these elements predominates, 
the resulting emotion will affect the Analytical, the Poetical, or 
the Sensuous faculties; and we cease to feel surprise that 
persons of the most varied temperament discover alike in such 
scenes a peculiar charm, described by some one as ‘ beyond and 
without a name,’ and which is more or less intensely felt as one 
or more of these sensibilities are called forth. 

Fortunately these rewards of toil and perseverance are not pe- 
culiar to the accomplishment of the highest and most admired 
feats 
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feats of pedestrian achievement. We imagine that even the most 
successful Alpine travellers will, if disposed to be candid, admit 
that the happiest, if not the proudest, moments of their experience 
have been spent on some of the more majestic passes of the Alps, 
or on some summit not of the very highest class. In such 
situations a favourable concurrence of circumstances is less im- 
probable ; there has been no exhaustion from previous prepara- 
tion and anxiety, the atmosphere is often serene and delightful, 
the earlier hour at which the station may be attained increases 
the chances of a noble prospect, and even the prospect is itself 
more noble if every snowy peak has not been already sunk be- 
neath the feet of the spectator ; if the view, in short, combine the 
range and precision of the eagle’s out-look with the contempla- 
tion of still higher summits, which preserve the grandeur of an 
ascending perspective with the detail of rough-hewn masses of 
granite and sparkling diadems of snow brought into illusory prox- 
imity by the transparency of the upper air. 

On the whole, without dissuading our energetic travellers from 
attempting even the most difficult feats of pedestrian attainment 
if occasion invites, and a natural taste deliberately prompts to 
them, we advise that they be made rare, not essential parts of 
Alpine journeys; especially they ought not to be the employment 
of a first or second tour. Habits of observation should be formed 
in the more accessible parts of Switzerland, for it is only after a 
time that the majesty of the upper world can be fully understood. 
The most trodden passes of the Alps, and their most frequented 
stations, are, in their way, as admirable as any other. He who is 
insensible to the greatness of the scenery of the Montanvert, the 
Wengern Alp, and the Cramont, need scarcely go in quest of the 
sublime to the Jardin, the Col du Géant, or the Stelvio; still 
less need he brave the difficulties of Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa, 
A tour composed of great ascents would be like a dinner con- 
sisting entirely of stimulants. The well known but never obsolete 
tours, of which Mr. Murray’s work contains a judicious selection, 
must be the solid fare upon which the aspirant to a just appre- 
ciation of the Alps should be content to satisfy the ordinary 
demands of a healthful appetite for scenery. A common fault 
with our young tourists isto attempt too much in one season. A 
limited district well explored yields pleasanter recollections after- 
wards than a surfeit of marvels crammed into the compass of a 
summer excursion, And it would add much to the enjoyment 
and utility of such tours if a somewhat greater acquaintance 
were attained in the rudiments of Physical Geography than is 
commonly to be found even among our more highly educated 
classes. Arr. 
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Art. Il—1. Dred. A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1856. 

2. American Slavery. A reprint of an Article on Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and of Mr. Sumner’s Speech of the 19th and 20th of 
May, 1856; with a notice of the events which followed that 
speech. 8vo. London, 1856. 


F Mrs. Stowe wrote for fame only, she would have been satis- 
fied with the success of ‘ Uncle Tom,’ and would not have 
risked her popularity by another negro-slave story. We believe 
that we owe ‘ Dred’ to a better motive, and that the highest 
literary reputation, or even the ovation which greeted Mrs. 
Stowe on her first visit to England, would all have been frankly 
risked for the great cause to which she devotes herself. ‘ Dred,’ 
if it cannot add to the author’s fame, is yet another and a striking 
picture of the evils of negro slavery, with this difference, that, 
while ‘Uncle Tom’ represents those horrors suffered by the 
slave, ‘ Dred’ delineates the moral degradation, the bad feeling, 
the state of alarm and of civil conflict, the poverty and the misery 
of the master. We are reluctantly forced to believe that the 
most revolting characters in ‘ Dred,’ such as Tom Gordon, 
hateful and repulsive as he is, cannot be rare in the Slave 
States, because the education and the influences which surround 
a Carolina planter from his childhood to his manhood all tend 
to produce just such an unmitigated ruffian. From infancy 
his mind is never controlled, and his bad passions are pam- 
pered and forced forward by interested flattery and by abject 
subservience. Young massa, as soon as he can totter about, is 
taught to wield a plaything whip, and to domineer over his 
‘nigger’ playfellows and attendants. His first lessons make him 
believe that he is the irresponsible master of everybody and 
everything, that his will is law, and that the world was made for 
his pleasure. As he grows older he is sent to a private school, 
and learns to read and write, and calculate in dollars and cents ; 
and having acquired this knowledge, all further education is 
considered unnecessary. He receives none of the wholesome 
discipline of a public school, or the corrective association of a 
university, and returns to the paternal plantation just as his 
worst passions are developed, to assist or to succeed his father 
in the exercise of absolute power. Is it likely that he can 
escape becoming such a creature as Mrs. Stowe has painted 
him ?—ready to draw his bowie-knife and fire his revolver on 
his equals, or to abuse to the utmost the power which he has 

over his slaves ? 
_ Every newspaper which reaches us from America shows that 
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this is the state of society in the Southern States—the out- 
rage on Mr. Sumner, the civil war and murders in Kansas, are 
now historical facts. Law, order, and good government are put 
aside, and ruffianism and Lynch-law predominate in their stead. 
It is true that the evil of slavery has existed more or less since 
the earliest traditions of the world, but religion and civilisation 
have ever mitigated its worst evils: the serf has always been 
gradually educated and civilised, till his transition to a state of 
freedom was almost imperceptible; the process was slow but 
progressive, and hope was never extinguished. In the United 
States the distinctions of race and colour have raised an insur- 
mountable barrier to this only safe road to emancipation. It is 
the peculiarity of Anglo-American slavery that it is hopeless, 
and, as far as human laws can make it so, perpetual. Voluntary 
emancipation is so fettered by restrictions as to be almost im- 
possible. Slave education is forbidden by penal enactments, 
and even Christianity is discouraged. 

Such a social condition is far worse than that which existed in 
our West Indian colonies before the great act of emancipation. 
There human stock was never bred and trained for the market, 
no internal slave-trade severed families, and negroes were very 
rarely sold without the land. There there were no legal restric- 
tions on emancipation, and a master could educate and civilise 
and Christianise his slaves if he chose to do so. The proprietor 
again of a sugar estate in Jamaica or Barbadoes was a very 
different person from the Carolina cotton-planter. In the West 
Indies the colonists used almost always to send their children 
to England, or ‘ home,’ as they loved to say, for education; and 
years at a public school, very often succeeded by Oxford or 
Cambridge, restored the young planter to the colony an educated 
gentleman, his mind chastened and enlarged by English expe- 
riences, with English habits and principles, and therefore pre- 
pared to do all in his power to civilise and Christianise the serfs 
on his estate. When he married, his wife was also probably 
educated in England, and her influence, as far as it went, had the 
same good tendencies. No doubt cases of injustice and cruelty 
did occur, for human nature can never be safely intrusted with 
absolute power; but still slavery was not so hateful or so 
brutifying as in America, And the consequence was, that the 
bold act of emancipation in 1834 was achieved without any 
serious difficulty, and that the slave of yesterday became first 
the apprentice, and then the bired labourer that he has since 
remained. So great a transition could not have been accom- 
plished without conflicts, and insurrection, and bloodshed, if the 
West Indian slaves had not lost much of their original African 
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ignorance and ferocity, and had not been educated and prepared 
for the enormous change. The American slaveowners have re- 
solved that any like peaceable revolution shall be with them 
impossible, and hence the jealous precautions which remorse- 
lessly extinguish all teaching or civilisation on their plantations, 
and guard the approach to the tree of knowledge by vigilance 
societies and Lynch law. As Judge Clayton is made to say in 
the novel before us— 


‘No reform is possible unless we are prepared to give up the 
institution of slavery, and this is so realised by the instinct of self- 
preservation, which is unfailing in its accuracy, that every such pro- 
position will be ignored ‘till there is a settled conviction in the com- 
munity that the institution itself is a moral evil, and a sincere 
determination felt to be free from it.’ 


There is not so much story in ‘ Dred’ as in ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ but it is more uniformly and intensely painful: here and 
there the gloom is broken by the irresistible humour of one of 
the author’s pet negro characters, but the momentary gleam only 
contrasts with the black moral thunder-cloud from which it issues. 
Interesting characters are only introduced to suffer wrong and 
persecution ; our sympathy is overtaxed throughout ; and if there 
is no one description so painful as Tom’s death, yet our feelings 
are allowed none of the relief of a brighter conclusion. 

The most carefully elaborated picture is Nina, the heroine. 
Mrs. Stowe has been kind enough to assist our criticisms by 
telling us herself what was the character which she intended to 
= This is the description of Nina by Mr. Clayton, her 

over :— 


‘ “T’ll tell you just what it is: Nina Gordon is a flirt and a coquette 
—a spoiled child if you will. She is not at all the person I ever 
expected would obtain any power over me. She has no culture, no 
reading, no habits of reflection; but she has, after all, a certain tone 
and quality to her, a certain ‘timbre,’ as the French say of voices, 
which suits me. There is about hera mixture of energy, individuality, 
and shrewdness, which makes her, all uninformed as she is, more 
piquante and attractive than any woman I ever fell in with. She never 
reads; it is almost impossible to get her to read; but, if you can catch 
her ear for five minutes, her literary judgments have a peculiar freshness 
and truth. And so with her judgment on all other subjects, if you can 
stop her long enough to give you an opinion. As to heart, I think she 
has yet a wholly unawakened nature. She has lived only in the world 
of sensation, and that is so abundant and so buoyant in her that the 
deeper part still sleeps. It is only two or three times that I have seen 
a flash of this under nature look from her eyes and colour her voice and 
intonation. And I believe—I’m quite sure—that I am the only person 
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in the world that ever touched it at all. I’m not at all sure that she 
loves me now, but I’m almost equally sure that she will.” 

‘ “ They say,” said Russel, carelessly, ‘‘ that she is generally engaged 
to two or three at a time.” 

‘ “That may be also,” said Clayton, indolently. ‘‘I rather suspect 
it to be the case now, but it gives me no concern. I’ve seen all the 
men by whom she is surrounded, and I know perfectly well there’s not 
one of them that she cares a rush for.” 

‘“ Well, but, my dear fellow, how can your extreme fastidious 
moral notions stand the idea of her practising this system of decep- 
tion ?” 

‘ “ Why, of course, it isn’t a thing to my taste; but then, like the 
old parson, if I love ‘the little sinner,’ what am I to do? I suppose 
you think it a lover’s paradox ; yet I assure you, though she deceives, 
she is not deceitful; though she acts selfishly, she is not selfish, The 
fact is, the child has grown up motherless, and an heiress, among ser- 
vants. She has, I believe,a sort of an aunt, or some such relative, who 
nominally represents the head of the family to the eye of the world. 
But I fancy little madam has had full sway. Then she has been to a 
fashionable New York boarding-school, and that has developed the 
talent of shirking lessons, and evading rules, with a taste for side-walk 
flirtation. These areall the attainments that I ever heard of being got 
at a fashionable boarding-school, unless it be a hatred of books, and a 
general dread of literary culture.” "—Dred, i. 18. 


Mrs. Stowe is fond of contrast, and in Nina she has used, until 
she has almost abused, this powerful instrument. Nina is con- 
trasted with her formal, precise, selfish aunt, with her calm 
sober lover, with her brothers, one thoughtful and prudent, and 
therefore opposed to her intellectually, the other fierce and 
sensual, and therefore opposed to her morally. Above all, she is 
contrasted with herself. ‘The union of frivolous and heroic 
qualities, of careless vanity and unflinching self-devotion, of the 
fear of trouble and the contempt of death, of fragility of form 
and strength of will, is so attractive that we cannot wonder if the 
artist has sometimes been tempted to make her lights too bright 
and her shadows too dark for reality. The sudden possession of 
power, the first awakening of love, the feeling of responsibility, 
and the consciousness of danger, which elevate and strengthen 
those whom they do not unnerve or depress, may work great and 
almost sudden changes. ‘They may do so even in our apathetic 
climate, still more so in the rapid life of the Tropics. But we 
doubt whether in three months’ time they could raise the childish, 
uneducated, illiterate coquette of the first chapter into the saintly 
heroine of the 13th. We have given the hero’s portrait of the 
heroine, we will now give hers of him, not so much for the 
purpose of illustrating his character as of exhibiting hers :— 


‘ « He’s 
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‘ “ He’s one of your high-and-mighty people, with such deep-set eyes 
—eyes that look as if they were in a cave—and such black hair! and 
his eyes have a desperate sort of sad look, sometimes quite Byronic. 
He’s tall and rather loose-jointed ; has beautiful teeth ; his mouth, too, 
is—well, when he smiles, sometimes it really is quite fascinating ; and 
then he’s so different from other gentlemen. He’s kind, but he don’t 
care how he dresses, and wears the most horrid shoes. And then, he 
isn’t polite; he won’t jump, you know, to pick up your thread or 
scissors ; and sometimes he’ll get into a brown study, and let you stand 
ten minutes before he thinks to give you a chair, and all such provoking 
things. He isn’t a bit of a lady’s man. Well, the consequence is, as 
my lord won’t court the girls, the girls all court my lord—that’s the 
way, you know. And they seem to think it’s such a feather in their 
cap to get attention from him, because, you know, he’s horrid sensible. 
So, you see, that just set me out to see what I could do with him. Well, 
you see, I wouldn’t court him, and I plagued him, and laughed at him, 
and spited him, and got him gloriously wroth ; and he said some spiteful 
things about me, and then I said some more about him, and we had a 
real up-and-down quarrel; and then I took a penitent turn, you know, 
and just went gracefully down into the valley of humiliation—as we 
witches can—and it took wonderfully, brought my lord on his knees 
before he knew what he was doing. Well, really, I don’t know what 
was the matter just then, but he spoke so earnest and strong that actually 
he got me to crying—hateful creature !—and I promised all sorts of 
things, you know, said altogether more than will bear thinking of.” 

‘ * And are you corresponding with all these lovers, Miss Nina?” 

‘* Yes; isn’t it fun? Their letters, you know, can’t speak; if they 
could, when they come rustling together in the bag, wouldn’t there be 
a muss?” 

‘ «€ Miss Nina, I think you have given your heart to the last one.” 

‘ “QO, nonsense, Harry! Haven’t got any heart! Don’t care two pins 
for any of them! All I want is to have a good time. As to love and 
all that, I don’t believe I could love any of them. I should be tired to 


death of any of them in six weeks ; I never liked anything that long.”’ 
—i. 4, 


We must of course grant to Mrs, Stowe every hypothesis 
which she can claim. We must allow her to assume that nature 
endowed Nina with her choicest gifts, an intrepid heart, an acute 
intellect, a strong will, and an affectionate and generous disposi- 
tion, and that the unfavourable circumstances of her early life 
did their best or their worst to counteract nature. Still we cannot 
easily believe that the worst education, that of a Carolina planta- 
tion and of a New York boarding-school, would have depraved 
such admirable materials into a vulgar flirt, or, on the other hand, 
that a few weeks spent with Clayton and his sister, and a few 
chapters of the New Testament read with old Tiff, could have 
raised the vulgar flirt into the glorious being who interposes 
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between the pestilence and its prey, and falls a willing victim in 
the cause of her people. 

It is possible, however, that our criticism may be too severe. 
It is possible that what to European readers appears the most 
offensive vulgarity of sentiment and of expression may be a fair 
representation of an average American young lady. But if Mrs, 
Stowe is writing for posterity, if she wishes her works, after they 
have served their immediate purpose of anti-slavery pamphlets, 
to take a permanent place in English literature, she must devote 
to the task of adapting these to the taste of the best educated 
part of the English public far more labour than she has as yet 
bestowed on them. ‘To make the latter scenes of Nina’s life as 
probable to us as they are charming, she must greatly modify or 
even expunge the former ones. We venture also to advise her 
to cut out the greater part of Nina’s comments on herself. 
There are, without doubt, many persons with high qualities, 
moral as well as intellectual, whose mental eye is always turned 
inward—whose favourite subjects of observation are themselves. 
But such persons want the gay joyousness, the delight in the 
present, the blindness to the future, the carelessness for improve- 
ment, the insensibility of past errors, and the indifference to 
future ones, which Nina is always proclaiming in her earlier self- 
exhibitions. In general, indeed, such demonstrations operate in- 
versely. They lead us to suspect that the paraded qualities are 
really wanting. We instinctively believe the man who is always 
talking of his courage to be a coward, and him who boasts his 
liberality to be a miser. Another objection to this mode of dis- 
playing a character is its clumsiness—its want of artistic skill. 
The highest art, of course, is shown by letting the qualities of 
every agent be inferred solely from his conduct. No one is 
described in the ‘ Iliad.” Inferior poets are forced to explain 
to us the feelings and the objects of their personages, and set 
them in motion principally in order to illustrate the previous 
descriptions. This is the great expedient of Fielding. All- 
worthy, Sophia, Square, and Thwackum are known to us rather 
by what is said of them than by what they do, Dramatic poets, 
who cannot speak in their own persons, substitute soliloguy—a 
less satisfactory and less real instrument, but still, as we see in 
Hamlet and in Richard III., an effectual one. To make them 
themselves explain, while talking to others, what manner of 
people they are, is the last and worst resource. We are offended 
by it as unnatural, and despise it as easy. 

Another improvement would be the retarding the pace of the 
story. Nina’s transformation in three months is absurd. Diffused 
over three years, it would be perhaps not probable, but possible. 


And 
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And as there is really no plot, as the different scenes are con- 
nected only by the identity of the persons whe talk, act, and 
suffer in them, this might be done by merely the change of a few 
words, by merely substituting years for months, 

Among these scenes perhaps the most exquisitely painted is 
the last. ‘ Nothing in Nina’s life becomes her like the leaving it.’ 
In less skilful hands a death by cholera would have been 
frightful. Mrs. Stowe, with consummate judgment, has cast a 
veil over all that is horrible, and exhibits only scenes that are not 
too painful for sympathy. Nina resembles Niobe—her anguish 
is not allowed to impair her beauty. At the risk of reproducing 
to the reader what he knows by heart, we will extract the death- 
scene. Clayton, having been summoned by the news that cholera 
is in his mistress’s plantation, is reposing from the fatigue of a 
night’s travelling :— 

‘ A low tap at his door at last aroused him. The door was partly 
—— and a little hand threw in a half-opened spray of monthly rose- 


‘ “ There’s something to remind you that you are yet in the body!” 
said a voice in the entry. ‘“* If you are rested, I’ll let you come down 
now.” 

‘ And Clayton heard the light footsteps tripping down the stairs. 
He roused himself, and, after some little attention to his toilet, appeared 
on the veranda, 

‘“ Tea has been waiting for some time,” said Nina. “I thought I'd 
give you a hint.” 

‘ “ T was lying very happy, hearing you sing,” said Clayton. “ You 
may sing me that song again.’ 

* “ Was I singing?” said Nina; “ why, I didn’t know it! I believe 
that’s my way of thinking sometimes. 1’ll sing to you again after tea. 
I like to sing.” 

‘ After tea they were sitting again in the veranda, and the whole 
heavens were one rosy flush of filmy clouds. 

‘ “ How beautiful!” said Nina. ‘ It seems to me I’ve enjoyed these 
things, this summer, as I never have before. It seemed as if I felt an 
influence from them going through me, and filling me as the light does 
those clouds!” 

* And as she stood looking up into the sky, she began singing again 
the words that Clayton had heard before :— 


‘IT am come from the happy land, 
Where sorrow is unknown; 
I have parted a joyous band 
To make thee mine own. 
“ Haste, haste, fly with me, 
Where love’s banquet waits for thee ; 
Thine all sweet shall be, 
Thine, thine, alone. 
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“ The summer has its heavy cloud, 
The rose-leaf must fall——~” 


She stopped her singing suddenly, left the veranda, and went into the 
house. 

‘ “Do you want anything? ”’ said Clayton. 

‘ “ Nothing,” said she, hurriedly; “ I ’ll be back in a moment.” 

* Clayton watched, and saw her go to a closet in which the medicines 
and cordials were kept, and take something from a glass, 

‘ He gave a start of alarm. 

‘ * You are not ill, are you?” he said, fearfully, as she returned. 

‘ “Qh, no! only a little faint. We have become so prudent, you 
know, that, if we feel the least beginning of any disagreeable sensation, 
we take something at once. I have felt this faintness quite often—it 
is n’t much.” 

‘ Clayton put his arm around her, and looked at her with a vague 
yearning of fear and admiration. 

* « You look so like a spirit,” he said, ‘* that I must hold you.” 

‘ * Do you think I have a pair of hidden wings?” she said, smiling, 
and looking gaily in his face. 

‘ “T am afraid so,” he said. ‘ Do you feel quite well now?” 

‘ “ Yes—I believe so—only—perhaps, we had better sit down. I 
think, perhaps, it is the reaction of so much excitement makes me feel 
rather tired.” 

‘ Clayton seated her on the settee by the door, still keeping his arm 
anxiously around her. In a few moments she drooped her head wearily 
on his shoulder. 

‘“ You are ill!” he said, in tones of alarm. 

* No!” she said, “ no! I feel very well, only a little faint and 
tired. It seems to me it is getting a little cold here, isn’t it?” she 
said, with a slight shiver. 

‘ Clayton took her up in his arms without speaking, carried her in, 
and laid her on the sofa—then rang for Harry and Milly. 

‘ « Get a horse instantly,”’ he said to Harry, as soon as he appeared, 
* and go for a doctor.” 

‘ « There ’s no use in sending,’’ said Nina; “ he is driven to death, 
and can’t come. Besides, there’s nothing the matter with me, only I 
am a little tired and cold. Shut the doors and windows, and cover me 
up. No, no! don’t take me up stairs; I like to lie here. Just puta 
shawl over me, that’s all—I am thirsty—give me some water.” 

‘ The fearful and mysterious disease, which was then in the ascendant, 
has many forms of approach and development. One, and the most 
deadly, is that which takes place when a person has so long and gra- 
dually imbibed the fatal poisons of an infected atmosphere, that the 
resisting powers of nature have been insidiously and quietly subdued, 
so that the subject sinks under it, without any violent outward symptom, 
by a quiet and certain yielding of the vital powers; such as has been 
likened to the bleeding to death by an internal wound. In this case, 
before an hour had passed, though none of the violent and distressing 
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symptoms of the disease appeared, it became evident that the seal of 
death was set on that fair young brow. A messenger had been 
despatched, riding with the desperate speed which love and fear can 
give, but Harry remained in attendance. 

‘ “ Nothing is the matter with me—nothing is the matter,” she said, 
“ except fatigue and this change in the weather; if I only had more 
over bes perhaps you had better give me a little brandy, or some 
such thing. . This is water, isn’t it, that you have been giving me?” 

* Alas! it was the strongest brandy, but there was no taste, and the 
hartshorn that they were holding had no smell. And there was no 
change in the weather; it was only the creeping deadness affecting the 
whole outer and inner membranes of the system. Yet still her voice 
remained clear, though her mind occasionally wandered. There is a 
strange impulse, which sometimes comes in the restlessness and distress 
of dissolving nature, to sing, and, as she lay with her eyes closed, appa- 
rently in a sort of trance, she would sing over and over again the verse 
of the song which she was singing when the blow of the unseen destroyer 
first struck her :— 

‘“« The summer has its heavy cloud, 
The rose-leaf must fall ; 
But in our land joy wears no shroud— 
Never doth it pall.” 


‘ At last she opened her eyes, and, seeing the agony of all around, 
the truth seemed to come to her. 

‘“T think I’m called,” she said. ‘“ Oh! I’m so sorry for you all. 
Don’t grieve so. My Father loves me so well, He cannot spare me any 
longer. He wants me to come to Him—that’s all. Don’t grieve so. 
It’s home I’m going to—home. ’T will be only a little while, and 
you ll come too, all of you. You are satisfied, are you not, Edward?” 

‘ And again she relapsed into the dreamy trance, and sung, in that 
strange, sweet voice, so low, so weak :— 

“‘ In our land joy wears no shroud— 
Never doth it pall.” 

‘ “ She doesn’t suffer ; thank God, at any rate, for that!” said Clay- 
ton, as he knelt over her in anguish. 

‘ A beautiful smile passed over her face as she opened her eyes and 
looked on them all, and said, “ No, my poor friends, I don’t suffer, I’m 
come to the land where they never suffer. I’m only so sorry for you, 
Edward,” she said to him. “ Do you remember what you said to me 
once? it has come now—you must bear it like a man. God calls you 
to some work—don’t shrink from it. You are baptised with fire ; it 
all lasts only a little while—it will be over soon, very soon. Edward, 
take care of my poor people! tell Tom to be kind to them. My poor, 
faithful, good Harry! Oh! I’m going so fast!” 

‘ The voice sunk into a whispering sigh. Life now seemed to have 
retreated to the citadel of the brain. She lay apparently in her last 
sleep, when the footsteps of the doctor were heard on the veranda. 
There was a general spring to the door; and Doctor Butler entered, 
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pale, haggard, and worn, from constant exertion and loss of rest. He 
did not say in words that there was no hope, but his first dejected look 
said it but too plainly. She moved her head a little—like one who is 
asleep—uneasily upon her pillow, opened her eyes once more, and said, 
““ Good-bye! ‘ I will arise and go to my Father.’ ” 

‘ The gentle breath gradually became fainter and fainter. All hope 
was over! The night walked on with silent and solemn footsteps, and 
soft showers fell without, murmuring upon the leaves. Within, all was 
still as death.’—ii. 135. 































Next to Nina the author's favourite character appears to be 
Tiff. Like Topsy, Tiff could have grown up nowhere but in a 
Slave State. Indeed, he is still more peculiar than Topsy ; for 
he could have been produced only in the peculiar circumstances 
of Virginia. His intense aristocratical passions; his contempt 
for poor whites, and even for rich whites whose riches are recent ; 
his pride as ‘a Peyton nigger,’ and absence of fellow-feeling with 
any other negroes, except those bred ‘ in the grand old families ;’ 
his devotion to his mistress and to her children, and utter indif- 
ference to his own comfort, and even to his own life, except as 
something to be expended for their service; his unreflecting 
buoyancy of spirits, and his unreasoning faith that all the wants 
of the Peyton children will be miraculously supplied,—form 
together a picture strange and grotesque, but yet probable. 
Nothing of the kind was ever seen in Europe, or ever described 
there. Yet the reader admits at once that, under the given cir- 
cumstances, such a being might exist. 

Mrs. H. Stowe’s theories as to a special Providence seem to 
be vacillating. Sometimes she appears to disbelieve it :— 


‘We passed,’ she says in her ‘Sunny Memories,’ ‘ Kinsale, where 
the ‘ Albion’ was lost. I well remember, when a child, the news- 
papers being filled with the dreadful story of the wreck. How for 
hours, rudderless and helpless, they saw themselves driving, with 
inevitable certainty, against these pitiless rocks; and how, in the last 
struggle, one human being after another was dashed against them in 
helpless agony. What an infinite deal of misery results from man’s 
helplessness and Nature’s inflexibility in this one matter of crossing the 
ocean! What agonies of prayer there were during all the long hours 
that this ship was driving straight on these fatal rocks, all to no pur- 
pose! It struck and crushed just the same.’—Sunny Memories, chap. 2. 


But when Mrs. Stowe escapes from reality to fiction, and 
rules a world of her own, we hear no more of the inflexibility of 
Nature. Tiff has fled, with his protégés the Peyton children, 
from the brutality of their father and stepmother, and lies down 
with them, without money, food, or shelter, in the outskirts of 
the Dismal Swamp :— 
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‘ When Fanny and Teddy were both asleep, old Tiff knelt and ad- 
dressed himself to his prayers ; and though he had neither prayer-book, 
nor cushion, nor formula, his words went right to the mark in the best 
English he could command for any occasion ; and so near as we could 
collect from the sound of his words, Tiff’s prayer ran as follows :-— 

* “ O, good Lord, now please do look down on dese yere chil’en. I 
started them out as you tells me, and now where we is to go, and where 
we is to get any breakfast, I’m sure I don’t know. But oh, good Lord, 
you has got everything in de world in your hands, and it’s mighty easy 
for you to be helping on us, and I has faith to believe that you will. 
Oh, blessed Lord Jesus, that was carried off into Egypt for fear of the 
king Herod, do pray look down on dese yere poor chil’en, for I’m sure 
dat ar woman is as bad as Herod any day. Good Lord, you have seen 
how she has been treating on them, and now do pray open a way for us 
through de wilderness to de promised land. Everlasting—Amen.” 

‘ The last two words Tiff always added to all his prayers from a sort 
of sense of propriety, feeling as if they rounded off the prayer, and 
made it, as he would have phrased it, something more like a white 
prayer. We have only to say to those who question concerning this 
manner of prayer, that, if they will examine the supplications of patri- 
archs of ancient times, they will find that, with the exception of the 
broken English and bad grammar, they were in substance very much 
like this of Tiff. 

‘The Bible divides men into two classes, those who trust in them- 
‘ selves, and those who trust in God. The one class walk by their own 
light, trust in their own strength, fight their own battles, and have no 
confidence otherwise. The other, not neglecting to use the wisdom 
and strength which God has given them, still trust in His wisdom and 
His strength to carry out the weakness of theirs. The one class go 
through life as orphans, the other have a Father. Tiff’s prayer had at 
least this recommendation, that he felt perfectly sure that something 
was to come of it. Had he not told the Lord all about it ? Certainly 
he had, and of course he would be helped. And this confidence Tiff 
took, as Jacob did a stone, for his pillow, as he lay down between his 
children and slept soundly.’—ii. 173. 


Of course, as every experienced novel-reader foresees, Tiff’s 
prayer is answered. Dred, the phantom-like being from whom 
the work takes its name, suddenly appears—as he usually does 
throughout the story when and where he is wanted-——carries them 
to his village of refuge in the recesses of the Swamp, where they 
are safe till a vessel conveys them to New York, and an old aunt 
dies to enrich them. 

Dred himself has been generally thought a failure, and we are 
not inclined to disturb the verdict. In some of his rhapsodies 
he crosses the narrow line which separates the sublime from the 
ridiculous. In others, he passes the broad one which distinguishes 
sense from nonsense. What is the meaning of ‘ the line of con- 
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fusion and the stones of emptiness’? (i. 223) or of ‘the bow is 
made quite naked according to the oaths of the tribes’? (ii. 129) ; 
or of this denunciation, which, we are told, ‘ impressed Clayton 
strangely ’?— 

‘ Every day is full of labour, but the labour goeth back again into 
the seas; so that travail of all generations hath gone back ; till the 
Desire of all nations shall come—and he shall come with burning and 
with judgment and with great shakings; but the end thereof shall be 
peace. Wherefore it is written that in the new heavens and the new 
earth there shall be no more sea.’—ii. 307. 


What he does is as disappointing as what he says. He 
receives in his lurking-place in the Dismal Swamp the fugitives 
whom Mrs. Stowe, having no other means of providing for them, 
sends to Canada; he starts up opportunely whenever a wanderer 
is to be guided or a murder to be interrupted. He traverses the 
forest on foot, or, springing from bough to bough, announces, in 
the strange language of which we have given specimens, wrath 
and woe and destruction; and, when he last appears, is seen 
dying of a wound received in some undescribed combat. 


Mrs. Stowe belongs to a clerical family. Her husband is a 
clergyman, and so, we believe, is her brother. Of the evils 
which slaveholding inflicts on slaveholders, none seems to affect 
her more deeply, to excite more her indignation and her con- 
tempt, than the perversion of the religious feelings of the com- 
munity, of the clergy as well as of the laity, and the wretched 
sophistry by which the Bible is wrested to support the worst use 
of the worst institution which the Pagan world has bequeathed 
to the Christian one. The 18th and 19th chapters of the second 
volume, entitled ‘ A Clerical Conference’ and ‘ The Result,’ are 
masterly and far from exaggerated representations of the manner 
in which interest, timidity, ambition, and party spirit can blunt 
the perceptions and distort the reason. The scene is laid at the 
breakfast-table of Dr. Cushing. The dramatis persone, besides 
Clayton, are Dr. Cushing, Dr. Packthread, Dr. Calker, Father 
Dickson, and Father Bonnie—all Presbyterian ministers, some 
belonging to the northern and some to the southern of the two 
General Assemblies into which that Church is divided. Dr. 
Cushing is an amiable, intelligent man, whom the desire of sym- 
pathy and the fear of giving pain render the accomplice, or at 
least the tolerator, of crimes which would excite the indignation 
of the most careless European layman. 


‘Dr. Shubael Packthread,’ says Mrs. Stowe, ‘ was constitutionally 

a kindly man, with fair abilities, fairly improved. Long habits, how- 
ever, of theological and ecclesiastical controversy had cultivated his 
z2 acuteness 
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acuteness into such disproportioned activity, that other parts of his in- 
tellectual and moral nature had been dwindled and dwarfed beside it. 
He was a cunning master of all forms of indirection of speech, by which 
people appear to say what they do not say, and not to say what 
they do say. He was an adept in all the mechanism of ecclesiastical 
debate, of the intricate labyrinths of heresy-hunting, of every scheme 
by which more simple and less-advised brethren, speaking in ignorant 
sincerity, may be entrapped and deceived. He was au fait in all 
compromise measures in which two parties unite in one form of words, 
meaning by them exactly opposite ideas, and call the agreement a 
union. It is not to be supposed that the Rev. Dr. Packthread, so skilful 
and adroit as we have represented him, failed in the necessary climax 
of such skill—that of deceiving himself. Far from it. Truly and 
honestly Dr. Packthread thought himself one of the hundred forty and 
four thousand who follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth, in whose 
mouth is found no guile. Prudence he ccnsidered the chief of Chris- 
tian graces. He worshipped Christian prudence, and the whole cate- 
gory of accomplishments which we have described he considered as the 
fruits of it. His prudence, in fact, served him all the purposes that 
the stock of the tree did to the ancient idolater :—“ With part thereof 
he eateth flesh; he roasteth roast, and is satisfied: yea, he warmeth 
himself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the fire. And the 
residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven image: he falleth 
down unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver 
me; for thou art my god.” Nodoubt Dr. Packthread expected to 
enter heaven by the same judicious management by which he had lived 
on earth; and thus he went on from year to year, doing deeds which 
even a political candidate would blush at, violating the most ordinary 
principles of morality and honour, while he sung hymns, made prayers, 
administered sacraments: expecting, no doubt, at last to enter heaven 
by some neat arrangement of words used in two senses. 

‘Dr. Calker,’ says Mrs. Stowe, ‘was a man of powerful though 
narrow mind, of great energy and efficiency, and of that capability of 
abstract devotion which makes the soldier or the statesman. He was 
earnestly and sincerely devout, as he understood devotion. He began 
with loving the Church for God’s sake, and ended with loving her better 
than God; and by the Church he meant the organisation of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. Her cause in his eyes 
was God’s cause. Her glory, God’s glory. Her success, the indispensable 
condition of the millennium. Her defeat, the defeat of all that was good 
for the human race. His devotion to her was honest and unselfish. 
Of course Dr. Calker estimated all interests by their influence on 
the Presbyterian Church. He weighed every cause in the balance of 
her sanctuary. What promised extension and power to her, that he 
supported. What threatened defeat or impediment, ¢hat he was ready 
to sacrifice. He would at any day sacrifice himself and all his interests 
to that cause, and he felt equally willing to sacrifice others and their 
interests. The anti-slavery cause he regarded with a simple eye to 
this question. It was a disturbing force, weakening the harmony 
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among brethren—threatening disruption and disunion. He regarded 
it, therefore, with distrust and aversion. He would read no facts on 
that side of the question ; and when the discussions of zealous brethren 
would bring frightful and appalling statements into the General As- 
sembly, he was too busy in seeking what could be said to ward off their 
force, to allow them to have much influence on his own mind.’ 


Father Bonnie and Father Dickson are simpler characters. 
Father Dickson is a self-devoted Christian minister, deeply im- 
pressed by the evils of slavery, and ready at any sacrifice to 
escape from them. Father Bonnie is a Protestant Friar Tuck— 
large, athletic, sanguine, high-spirited, ignorant, prejudiced, un- 
reflecting, who passes joyously through this life, threatening 
eternal punishment to all gamblers, drinkers, swearers, and 
cheaters, or, to use his own words, ‘coming down on them with 
the thunders of Sinai,’ but confident that slavery and slave- 
trading are divine institutions ; and that, ‘if St. Paul had lived 
in our times, he would have led about with him a drove of 
niggers’ (i, 310). 

The conference begins by a lamentation by Dr. Calker over 
the separation of the Presbyterian Church into two General 
Assemblies, and an earnest wish for reunion :— 


‘“ Well,” said Dr. Cushing, “‘it’s nothing but the radical tone of 
some of your abolition fanatics that stands in the way. These slavery 
discussions in General Assembly have been very disagreeable and painful 
to our people, particularly those of western brethren. They don’t 
understand us—nor the delicacy of our position. They don’t know that 
we need to be let alone in order to effect anything. Now I am for trust- 
ing to the softening, meliorating influences of the Gospel. The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation. I trust that in His mysterious pro- 
vidence the Lord will see fit, in His own good time, to remove this evil 
of slavery. Meanwhile brethren ought to possess their souls in 
patience.” 

‘“ Brother Cushing,” said Father Dickson, “ it does seem to me that 
this silent plan does not answer. We are not half as near to emanci- 
pation apparently as we were in eighteen hundred and eighteen.” 

‘“ Has there ever been any attempt,” said Clayton, “among the 
Christians of your denominations to put a stop to this internal slave- 
trade?” 

*“ Well,” said Dr. Cushing, “I don’t know that there has, any 
farther than general preaching against injustice.” 

‘“ Have you ever made any movement in the church to prevent the 
separation of families ?” said Clayton. 

** No, not exactly ; we leave that — to the conscience of indivi- 
duals. The synods have always enjoined it on professors of religion 
to treat their servants according to the spirit of the Gospel.” 

*** Has the church ever endeavoured to influence the legislature to 
allow general education?” said Clayton. 7 
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‘“* No; that subject is fraught with difficulties,” said Dr. Cushing. 
“The fact is, if these rabid northern abolitionists would let us alone, 
we might perhaps make a movement on some of these subjects ; but 
they excite the minds of our people, and get them into such a state of 
inflammation that we cannot do anything.” 

‘+ Ever since 1835,” said Dr. Packthread, “ these fellows have been 
pushing and crowding in every Assembly, and we have stood faithfully 
in our lot, to keep the Assembly from doing anything which could give 
offence to our southern brethren. We have always been particular to 
put them forward in our public services, and to show them every ima- 
ginable deference. I think our brethren ought to consider how hard 
we have worked. We had to be instant in season and out of season, I 
can tell you. I think I may claim some little merit,” continued the 
doctor, with a cautious smile spreading over his face. “If I have any 
talent, it is a capacity for the judicious use of language. Now, some- 
times, brethren will wrangle a whole day, till they all get tired and sick 
of the subject, and then, just let a man who understands the use of terms 
step in, and sometimes, by omitting a single word, he will alter the 
whole face of an affair. ° , 

*“T told the brethren we had better get it on to the ground of the 
reserved rights of Presbyteries and Synods, and decline interfering. 
Well, then, that was going very well, but some of the brethren very 
injudiciously got up a resolution in the Assembly, recommending 
disciplinary measures for dancing. That was passed without much 
thought, because, you know, there ’s no great interest involved in danc- 
ing, and of course there’s nobody to oppose such a resolution ; but then 
it was very injudicious under the circumstances, for the abolitionists 
made a handle of it immediately, and wanted to know why we couldn’t 
as well recommend a discipline for slavery, because, you see, dancing 
isn’t a sin per se, any more than slavery is, and they haven’t done blow- 
ing their trumpets over us to this day.” 

‘Here the company rose from breakfast, and united in singing the 
following hymn :— 

* Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb ; 
And shall I fear to own his cause, 
Or blush to speak his name ? 


“ Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
Whilst others fight to win the prize, 
Or sail thro’ bloody seas ? 


“ Sure I must fight, if I would reign: 
Increase my courage, Lord ; 
I'll bear the cross, endure the shame, 
Supported by thy word.” 


‘ Anybody who had seen the fervour with which these brethren now 
united in singing these stanzas, might have supposed them a company of 
the primitive martyrs and confessors, who, having drawn the sword and 
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thrown away the scabbard, were now ready for a millennial charge on 
the devil and all his works. 

‘ “ For my part,” said Father Bonnie, “I want union, I’m sure. I'd 
tar and feather these northern abolitionists if I could get them.” 

‘ « Figuratively, I suppose ?” said Dr. Packthread, with a gentle smile. 

‘ “ Yes, figuratively and literally too,” said Father Bonnie, laughing. 
‘* Let them come down here and see what they would get. If they will 
set the country in a blaze, let them be warmed in the fire. I thank the 
Lord that I am delivered from the bondage of thinking slavery a sin or 
an evil in any sense. Our abolitionist brethren have done one good 
thing—they have driven us up to examine the Scriptures, and there we 
find that slavery is not only permitted, but appointed, enjoined. It isa 
Divine institution. If a northern abolitionist comes at me now, I shake 
the Bible at him, and say, ‘ Nay, but, oh man! who art thou that 
repliest against God? Hath not the potter power over the clay to make 
one lump to honour and another to dishonour?’ I tell you, brethren, it 
blazes from every page of the Scriptures. You'll never do anything 
till you get on to that ground. A man’s conscience is always hanging 
on to his skirts; he goes on just like a bear with a trap on his leg— 
can’t make any progress that way. You have got to get your feet on 
the Rock of Ages, I ean tell you, and get the trap off your leg. There’s 
nothing like the study of the Scriptures to clear a fellow’s mind.”’ 


The work on American slavery contains many important 
passages omitted when the review of ‘ Uncle Tom’ first appeared 
in a contemporary journal, and some instructive extracts from 
American newspapers, which confirm or illustrate some of the 
author’s statements. He had stated, for instance, that the penalties 
denounced by the Fugitive Slave Law on aiding or concealing a 
fugitive, or directly or indirectly obstructing a slave-dealer, must 
render anxious the life of every man of common humanity living 
near the line of a fugitive’s escape—since he could never tell how 
soon he might incur them. This is illustrated by the following 
extract from an American paper of July, 1855 :— 


‘A Mr. Pardon Davis, of Marquette County, in the State of 
Winsconsin, was temporarily resident at Tensas, in Louisiana, near 
which was a plantation, the scene of horrible cruelties. Some negroes 
escaped from it, took refuge in his wood-yard, were concealed. by him, 
and sent in a canoe across the river. A negro-hunter discovered their 
trail, hunted them for forty. miles, overtook them, and gave them to 
his dogs to be worried, until at last they confessed whence they came 
and who had assisted them. For this crime Mr. Davis was sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment in the State prison of Louisiana, and is 
now at Baton Rouge undergoing his punishment. 

‘ The following passages are extracted from a letter which he wrote 
before his trial to the Baptist community of which he is a member :— 

*‘*T ask my brethren and sisters, in the fear of God, if a man should 
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come to you, presenting a lacerated back, exposed to the rays of a 
southern summer’s sun for want of a shirt, feet bleeding from having 
been torn by snags and briers, hungry and faint, whose crime was that 
he failed, after straining every nerve, to perform the labour appointed 
him—I ask, would you—could you—turn him away without assisting 
him? No, brethren, I think I know you too well—I think you would 
hand up a loaf of bread, part with some of your surplus clothing, or, if 
you had no surplus, buy some, as I did—help them across the river, 
point them to the star of Liberty, and bid them God speed. 

‘ And now what more can I say? Have I done wrong? Have I 
done more than any man ought todo? Dear brethren, I leave you to 
judge; I am willing to be governed by your decision. I wait with the 
greatest anxiety to hear from you, to know whether I shall receive 
your sympathies and prayers, or whether I have done wrong and am 
considered a heathen. If the former, I can bear my affliction with for- 
titude; but if the latter, I feel that my life hangs by a slender thread 
—that my days are numbered. In the mean time, brethren, pray for 
me; sisters, remember me in your prayers. 

‘“*T must cease, for the last paper in my possession is nearly covered 
over. And now, my brethren, when you meet to pray for heathen 
lands, remember, O! remember our own country. Watch over the 
declining steps of my parents ; ’tis the greatest boon I can ask, for I fear 
that this intelligence will bring the grey hairs of my loving father and 
affectionate mother to the grave. Comfort them with the thought that 
we may meet in heaven.” ’ 


The author states that any man ‘tainted,’ to use the language 
of a Southern Presbyterian clergyman, ‘with the bloodhound 
principles of abolition,’ is ruined, outraged, and exiled. It ap- 
pears that even in Virginia, once the most civilised of the Union, 
to speak against slavery, though in another state, is punishable 
by exile. 


‘At a large and respectable meeting held at Piedmont Station, on 
the 26th instant, for the purpose of expressing their sentiments in 
relation to the course pursued by John C. Underwood, of Clarke 
County, and George Rye, of Shenandoah, at the Convention recently 
held at Philadelphia— 

‘Resolved, That a committee be appointed to wait upon Mr. 
Underwood, to inform him of the just feelings of indignation created 
by his course in the Convention, together with his former (reputed) 
course in regard to the institution of slavery, and that they deem it 
just and advisable that he should leave the State as speedily as he can 
find it in his power so to do.’— The Virginia Sentinel, June 27, 1856. 


The largest portion, however, of the work is filled by Mr. 
Sumner’s celebrated speech. That speech is an example and a 
proof of the deterioration of American taste. Mr. Sumner is well 

own in England, indeed in Europe, as a man of good sense, 
and of good taste almost to the edge of fastidiousness. But 
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when he has to address an audience of his fellow-countrymen, 
he indulges in such strains as these :— 

‘Portents hang on all the arches of the horizon, threatening to 
darken the broad land, which already yawns with the mutterings of 
civil war.’—i, 73. 

‘Hirelings picked from the drunken spew and vomit of an uneasy 
civilization, leashed together by secret signs and lodges, have renewed 
the atrocities of the Thugs.’—ii. 101. 

_ €The senator from South Carolina, with incoherent phrases, discharged 
the loose expectoration of his speech now, upon the representative of 
Kansas, now upon her people.’—iii. 136. 


Mr. Sumner is too able and too practised a speaker not to 
adapt himself to his audience. This must be the imagery that 
delights the gravest and the most intelligent body that America 
possesses ; and as such Mr. Sumner, much as he may have been 
ashamed of it, was perhaps justified in using it. The substance of 
the speech is as generally good as the style is frequently detestable. 
It shows how the Missouri compact between the South and 
the North, which prohibited slavery north of latitude 36° 30', was 
broken by an act introduced at the end of the Session, and 
forced through by the slave-holding President and his slave- 
holding Cabinet, in defiance of the standing orders, which are 
the safeguards of the little independence that now remains in Con- 
gress, by the unsparing, unblushing exertion of the vast powers 
of bribery and intimidation which arm an American President, 
It shows how by this act the newly-created territory of Kansas 
was allowed no liberty except the liberty to adopt slavery— 
how its Governor, Secretary, Chief Justice, Associate Justices, 
Attorney, and Marshal were withdrawn from popular election, 
and sent down from Washington, packed Commissioners for the 
introduction of slavery—and lastly, how, when it appeared that 
the great majority of the settlers were the friends of freedom, 
armies after armies of armed ruffians from Missouri invaded the 
territory, drove away and murdered the inhabitants, laid waste 
the country, attacked the town, and, having conquered the pro- 
vince, established in it a legislature of foreigners, with no 
object but plunder for themselves, the creation of a vast market 
for the slave breeders of the South, and the introduction of two 
slave-holding members into the Senate. Their leaders were 
Stringfellow and Atchison. Mr. Sumner has made them tell 
their own story in their own language :— 


‘ Here is what Stringfellow said before the invasion :— 

** To those who have qualms of conscience as to violating laws, 
state or national, the time has come when such impositions must be 
disregarded, as your rights and property are in danger; and I advise 
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you, one and all, to enter every election district in Kansas, in defiance 
of Reeder and his vile myrmidons, and vote at the point of the bowie- 

ife and revolver. Neither give nor take quarter, as our case de- 
mands it. It is enough that the slave-holding interest wills it, from 
which there is no appeal. What right has Governor Reeder to rule 
Missourians in Kansas? His proclamation and preseribed oath must 
be repudiated. It is your interest todo so. Mind that slavery is esta- 
blished where it is not prohibited.” 

* Here is what Atchison said after the invasion :— 

‘ “ Well, what next? Why, an election for members of the legisla- 
ture to organise the territory must be held. What did I advise you to 
do then? Why, meet them on their own ground, and beat them at 
their own game again; and cold and inclement as the weather was, I 
went over with a company of men. My object in going was not to 
vote. Ihad no right to vote, unless I had disfranchised myself in 
Missouri. I was not within two miles of a voting-place. My object 
in going was not to vote, but to settle a difficulty between two of our 
candidates ; and the abolitionists of the north said, and published it 
abroad, that Atchison was there with bowie-hnife and revolver, and by 
God ’t was true! I never did go into that territory—TI never intend to 
go into that territory—without being prepared for all such kind of 
cattle. Well, we beat them, and Governor Reeder gave certificates to 
a majority of all the members of both Houses, and then, after they 
were organised, as everybody will admit, they were the only competent 
persons to say who were, and who were not, members of the same.” ’ 


We will conclude our extracts from Mr. Sumner with his 
description of the mode in which this ruffian Parliament exercised 
its power :— 


‘ The statutes of Missouri, in all their text, with their divisions 
and subdivisions, were adopted bodily, and with such little local adap- 
tation that the word “ state” in the original is not even changed to 
* territory,” but is left to be corrected by an explanatory act. But, 
all this general legislation was entirely subordinate to the special act, 
entitled “ An Act to punish Offences against Slave Property,” in which 
the one idea that provoked this whole conspiracy is at last embodied in 
legislative form, and human slavery openly recognised on free soil, 
under the sanction of pretended law. This act of thirteen sections isin 
itself a Dance of Death. But its complex completeness of wickedness 
without a parallel may be partially conceived, when it is understood 
that in three sections only of it is the penalty of death denounced no 
less than forty-eight different times, by as many changes of language, 
against the heinous offence, described in forty-eight different ways, of 
interfering with what does not exist in that territory—and under the 
constitution cannot exist there—I mean property in human flesh. 

‘ Mark, sir, three different legislative enactments, which constitute 
part of this work. First, according to one act, all who deny; by 
spoken or written word, “ the right of persons to hold slaves in this 
territory,” are denounced as felons, to be punished by eatmnemees 
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hard labour for a term not less than two years; it may be for life. 
And to show the extravagance of this injustice, it has been well put by 
the senator from Vermont [Mr. Collamer], that, should the senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Cass], who believes that slavery cannot exist in a 
territory unless introduced by express legislative acts, venture there 
with his moderate opinions, his doom must be that of a felon! To this 
extent are the great liberties of speech and of the press subverted. 
Secondly, by another act, entitled, “ An Act concerning Attorneys-at- 
Law,” no person can practise as an attorney, unless he shall obtain a 
licence from the territorial courts, which, of course, a tyrannical discre- 
tion will be free to deny ; and, after obtaining such licence, he is con- 
strained to take an oath, not only “ to support” the Constitution of the 
United States, but also to support the Territorial Act, and the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, thus erecting a test for the function of the bar, calculated 
to exclude citizens who honestly regard that latter legislative enormity 
as unfit to be obeyed. And, thirdly, by another act, entitled, “ An 
Act concerning Jurors,” all persons ‘* conscientiously opposed to hold- 
ing slaves,” or “ not admitting the right to hold slaves in the territory,” 
are excluded from the jury on every question, civil or criminal, arising 
out of asserted slave property. : 

‘It was necessary to guard against the possibility of change, even 
tardily, at a future election; and this was done by two different acts ; 
under the first of which, all who will not take the oath to support the 
Fugitive Slave Bill are excluded from the elective franchise; and 
under the second of which, all others are entitled to vote who shall 
tender a tax of one dollar to the sheriff on the day of election; thus 
disfranchising all opposed to slavery, and at the same time opening the 
door to the votes of the invaders; by an unconstitutional shibboleth, 
excluding from the polls the mass of actual settlers, and by, making the 
franchise depend upon a petty tax only, admitting to the polls the mass of 
borderers from Missouri. Thus, by tyrannical forethought, the usurpa- 
tion not only fortified all that it did, but assumed a self-perpetuating 
energy. Thus was the crime consummated. Slavery now stands erect, 
clanking its chains on the territory of Kansas, surrounded by a code of 
death, and trampling upon all cherished liberties, whether of speech, 
the press, the bar, the trial by jury, or the electoral franchise. And, 
sir, all this has been done, not merely to introduce a wrong which in 
itself is a denial of all rights, and in dread of which a mother has lately 
taken the life of her offspring ; not merely, as has been sometimes said, 
to protect slavery in Missouri, since it is futile for this state to com- 
plain of freedom on the side of Kansas, when freedom exists without 
complaint on the side of Iowa, and also on the side of Illinois; but it 
has been done for the sake of political power, in order to bring two 
new slave-holding senators upon this floor, and thus to fortify in the 
national government the desperate chances of a waning oligarchy.’ 


The effectiveness of the speech may be estimated by the bar- 
barous violence of the answers which it provoked. We insert 
two specimens :— 
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‘Ts it,” said Mr. Douglas (a candidate for the Presidency), “ the 
object of the senator to provoke some of us to kick him as we would a 
dog in the street, that he may get sympathy upon the just chastisement ? 
The senator, by his charge of crime, stultifies three-fourths of the 
whole body, a majority of the North, nearly the whole South, a majority 
of whigs, and a majority of democrats here. He says they are infamous. 
If he so believed, who could suppose that he would ever show his face 
among such a body of men? How dare he approach one of those gen- 
tlemen to give him his hand after that act? If he felt the courtesies 
between men, he would not do it. He would deserve to have himself 
spit in the face for doing so.” 

‘ Mr. Mason, of Virginia, said,— 

‘ “ Mr. President, the necessities of our political position bring us into 
relations and associations upon this floor, which, in obedience to a 
common government, we are forced to admit. They bring us into 
relations and associations which, beyond the walls of this chamber, we 
are enabled to avoid—associations here, whose presence elsewhere is 
dishonour, and the touch of whose hand would be a disgrace. The 
necessity of political position alone brings me into relations with 
men upon this floor whom elsewhere I cannot acknowledge as pos- 
sessing manhood in any form. I am constrained to hear here de- 
pravity, vice in its most odious form uncoiled in this presence, exhibit- 
ing its loathsome deformities in accusation and vilification against the 
quarter of the country from which I come; and I must listen to it 
because it is a necessity of my position, under a common government, 
to recognise as an equal, politically, one whom to see elsewhere is to 
shun and despise. I did not intend to be betrayed into this debate; 
but I submit to the necessity of my position. Iam here now, united with 
an honoured band of patriots, from the North equally with the South, 
to try if we can preserve and perpetuate those institutions which others 
are prepared to betray, and are seeking’ to destroy ; and I will submit 
to the necessity of that position at least until the work is accomplished.’ ” 


The outrage which followed is too well known. We will 
not waste the reader’s time by relating it, but we will extract 
from the work before us one or two of the comments of the 
American press. From the ‘Richmond Inquirer,’ June 12, 


1856 :— 


‘In the main, the press of the South applaud the conduct of Mr. 
Brooks, without condition or limitation. Our approbation, at least, is 
entire and unreserved. We consider the act good in conception, better 
in execution, and best of all in consequence. The vulgar abolitionists 
in the senate are getting above themselves. ‘They have been humoured 
until they forget their position. They have grown saucy and dare to 
be impudent to gentlemen! They must be lashed into submission. 
Sumner, in particular, ought to have nine-and-thirty early every morn- 
ing. He is a great strapping fellow, and could stand the cowhide 
beautifully. Mr. Brooks has initiated this salutary discipline, and he 
deserves applause for the bold, judicious manner in which he chastised 
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the seamp Sumner. It was a proper act, done at the proper time, and 
in the proper place. Of all places on earth, the senate chamber was 
the very spot where Sumner should have been made to suffer. It was 
literally and entirely proper that he should be stricken down and beaten 
just beside the desk against which he leaned as he fulminated his filthy 
utterances through the Capitol. We trust other gentlemen will follow 
the example of Mr. Brooks, that so a curb may be imposed upon the 
truculence and audacity of abolition speakers. If need be, let us have 
a caning or cowhiding every day. If the worst come to the worst, so 
much the sooner, so much the better.’ 


A meeting in South Carolina :— 


‘A public meeting of the citizens of Fairfield was held on Tuesday 
night, 27th ult., to approve the conduct of the Hon. Preston S. Brooks, 
in administering to Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, a wholesome and 
richly merited castigation. 

* * Resolved, That we most heartily approve the practical enforce- 
ment of respect for the motives of Southern men and Southern States, 
in the chastisement inflicted upon the champion of black republicanism 
by the Hon. P. S. Brooks ; and that we hereby tender to Mr. Brooks 
our cordial approbation.” ’ ’ 


From the ‘ South Side Democrat,’ May 24 :— 


‘ The telegraph has recently announced no information more grateful 
to our feelings than the classical caning which this outrageous aboli- 
tionist received, on Thursday, at the hands of the chivalrous Brooks, of 
South Carolina. No punishment is adequate to a proper restraint of 
his insolence but a deliberate, cool, dignified, and classical caning.’ 


From the ‘South Carolina Times,’ of the 27th May, 1856 
(State paper) :— 

‘Up to the 22nd of May, a.p. 1856, none have been found willing to 
step forward, as Carolinians, in defence of the character of Southern 
men or the institutions of the South, but the Hon. Preston S. Brooks. 
Colonel Brooks has the honour of being the first man who dared to 
carry out his declaration that he was ready to commence the war in 
Washington, in the Halls of Congress. Colonel Brooks has done no- 
thing that South Carolinians ought to bé ashamed of. He has boldly 
stepped forward, at the risk of his life, ease, and social relation, and we 
know that there will be found but one sentiment among the people 
of South Carolina, which is “ Well done, thou good and faithful 


servant !”’ 


The following resolution was passed at a late meeting of the 
citizens of Newberry (Brooks’s district) :— 


‘ Be it unanimously resolved, That this meeting approves the conduct 
of the Hon. P. S. Brooks in the premises, and that it recommends that 
meetings be held, on the first Monday in June next, in the various dis- 
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tricts constituting this congressional district, to express the approbation 
which we are sure his constituents generally will accord to him.’ 

The Senate refused to expel Mr. Brooks. To test the opinion 
of his constituents he resigned his seat. He was re-elected 
unanimously. He was prosecuted. To acquit him was, even in 
America, impossible. He was found guilty. His punishment 
was a fine of 300 dollars. This is the value set, in Washington, 
on freedom of debate. Any ruffian willing to pay 60/. may 
waylay, disable, and, as we fear will be the event in this instance, 
injure for life any political opponent. We have a letter before 
us dated the 23rd of December last, seven months after the 
outrage. It describes Mr. Sumner as still suffering severely,—as 
recommended by his medical advisers to retire from public life, 
at least for a year,—but as resolved, with the courage and self- 
devotion which all who knew him expected from him, to take his 
seat at the opening of Congress, and to protest, at least, if in such 
an assembly as the Senate of the United States he can do no 
more, against the despotism, half democratic and half oligarchic, 
by which his country is now enslaved. 

During the whole of this century—in fact, ever since the inde- 
pendence of the United States was acknowledged—the two or 
three hundred thousand slaveholders of the South have governed 
the millions of the North. They have named the Presidents, 
they have had a majority in the Senate and a majority in the 
Supreme Court, and have wielded the vast patronage of the Exe- 
cutive. In defiance of the Constitution they bought Louisiana; 
they annexed Texas ; they seized a territory larger than Europe, 
between the Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains ; they estab- 
lished slavery on half of that vast continent, on condition that the 
other half should remain free; they broke that compact, and 
opened Kansas to slavery ; when the people of Kansas refused the 
pollution, they forced it on them by armed invasion, incendiarism, 
rapine, and civil war; they riveted on them the chain by the most 
monstrous code that ever was devised ; and as their last triumph 
they have placed in the chair at Washington a man pledged not 
only to the maintenance but to the extension of slavery at home, 
and to war, aggression, and spoliation abroad. 

The questions which disturb every mind in America, and to 
which we cannot be indifferent, are, whether this tyranny can 
last? and, if it is to fall, what is to overthrow it? We have 
before us a file of American newspapers for the last three months. 
The fierceness with which the South tramples on its northern sub- 
jects, the indignation and shame with which the North struggles 
against the oppressor, may be estimated by the violence of the 
measures proposed on each side. The expedient of the North is 

separation. 
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separation. Disunion societies and meetings are multiplying in 
New York and in New England. We extract a couple of their 
advertisements :— 


‘@@ New Yorx Srare Disunion Anti-SLavery ConveNTION.— 
A Disunion Anti-Slavery Convention for the State of New York will 
be held at ALBANY, the second week in February, 1857.’ 

‘¢@ Srare Disunion Convention.—We, the undersigned, citizens 
of Worcester, believing the result of the recent Presidential Election 
to involve four years more of pro-slavery government, and a rapid in- 
crease in the hostility between the two sections of the Union ; 

‘ Believing this hostility to be the offspring, not of party excitement, 
but of a fundamental difference in education, habits, and laws ; 

‘ Believing the existing Union to be a failure, as being a hopeless 
attempt to unite under one government two antagonistic systems of 
society, which diverge more widely with every year ; 

‘ And believing it to be the duty of intelligent and conscientious men 
to meet these facts with wisdom and firmness ; 

*‘ Respectfully invite our fellow-citizens of Massachusetts to meet 
in Convention at Worcester, on Thursday, January 15, to consider the 
practicability, probability, and expediency of a separation between the 
free and slave States, and to take such other measures as the condition 
of the times may require.’ 


Here is an extract from a speech made at a Boston meeting in 


July last :— 


‘ Mr. President, ‘in the dark and troubled night that is upon us, I 
see but one star of hope;” and I thank the Abolitionists of Massa- 
chusetts, not alone that they first told the secret of slavery, twenty-five 
years ago, to the astonished nation, but that they have told another 
secret, more recently, more daringly, to a nation yet more astonished 
told the secret of anti-slavery, and told it in one word—Drsunion! 
(Enthusiastic applause, long continued.) Mr. President, as God is in 
heaven, our destiny and our duty are to be found there. It is our only 
hope.’ 

And here is the comment on it by another speaker :— 


‘I respond to that sentiment— Peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must!” (Loud cheers.) I think we are unworthy to stand in the old 
Cradle of Liberty, if we shrink even from the baptism of blood, if such 
be the will of God ; and I am not sure but it is; for if there was ever 
a time when we might say, “‘ There is no remission of sins without the 
shedding of blood,” we have reached that time; and if even by seas of 
blood we can wash out our sins and stains, we may thank God for that 
baptism, and accept salvation even on terms so fearful. I think we had 
better familiarize our minds to the possibility, at least, that the streets 
of Boston may yet run with blood. I do not believe that ever yeta 
nation wandered so far from the true spirit of freedom, justice, and 
humanity, as we have gone, and then returned, without passing through 
that metaphorical Red Sea; and though I know that war is a curse 
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always, and, probably, always a crime, too, yet I think we have gone 
beyond the time to question the right of war, for I expect scenes of 
violence, just as I expect Etna will vomit the blazing bile from her 
sickening stomach, in obedience to the same law of God which operates 
upon the human mind as well. And I think, if we escape even with 
blood and battle—the battle where the “ garments shall be rolled in 
blood, and accompanied with confusion and noise ’’—that even then, 
considering how great a loss we have sustained, salvation will be cheap 
even at such a price as that (applause).’ 

‘ It is useless,’ says a less excited arguer, ‘ to disguise this state of things, 
or to pretend that there is any present probability of restoring the har- 
mony that existed in the workings of the Government when there was a 
common agreement, North and South, that slavery was a nuisance, and 
an evil to be got rid of at the earliest practicable moment. Such was 
our condition when the Union was formed and the constitution adopted. 
At alater period a comparative harmony was preserved by compromises 
en the question. Now, the old idea is repudiated by the slavery-men, 
and the compromise system seemingly abjured by all. We are thus 
arrived at the point of collision between the opposing forces in the 
Government. While this state of things continues to exist there can be 
no peace. There can be a triumph of one party over the other, but 
that is all. How long is political union possible under such cireum- 
stances? There may be a period or periods of peace between the com- 
batants, but they will ever be temporary, and partake of the character 
of a truce, or of submission of the vanquished to the victor. Inevitably, 
however, they must come to an end, and that end is separation of the 
free and slave States; and it is the part of wise statesmanship, both 
North and South, among all dispassionate men, to prepare the way for 
this result in a manner which shall not disgrace the civilization of the 
age in which we live.’ 


The counsels of the South are at least as desperate. We ex- 
tract the following passages from a letter addressed by Mr. Phett, 
an eminent citizen of South Carolina, to the governor of that 
State, printed in the Charleston ‘ Mercury :’— 


‘In my judgment,’ says Mr. Phett, ‘all true statesmanship in the 
South consists in forming combinations and shaping events so as to bring 
about, as steadily as possible, a dissolution of the present Union and a 
Southern confederacy. Why should we not dissolve our political con- 
nection with the people of the North? Have we not in vain done our 
duty to them, in all patience and humility? Are there any remem- 
brances of the past which they. have not embittered, or feelings of 
affection which they have not outraged? Have they not, for a long 
course of years, put upon us indignities and wrongs which they never 
would have borne from us or from any other people? Their conduct 
towards us, if we were independent nations, would long since have 
justified us in declaring war against them. Instead of that friendship 
which a common Confederacy implies, they have for twenty years pur- 
sued towards us a course of the most ruthless hostility. Men are Ps 
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upheld as their exponents and leaders, governors of States and members 
of Congress, who openly declare their purpose to destroy us, and exult 
in the prospect of the slaughter and desolation they meditate carrying 
over the South. Do we need their association with us for internal 
protection? We are fully competent to protect ourselves; and if we 
were not, and turn to them for assistance, we know that they would 
rather fire the torch of insurrection than extinguish it. Are we not 
sufficiently powerful to protect ourselves from foreign nations? We 
are the most important people in the world to its welfare and happiness. 
Tf, by a sudden stroke of the Almighty, the Southern States were anni- 
hilated, it would occasion a greater shock to the civilization and com- 
fort of other nations than the extinction of any other people inhabiting 
its surface. What, then, have we to fear from foreign States? By our 
productions we can command their friendship and peace, whilst by our 
physical power we can defy their hostility. Eight millions of the white 
race, raised to the use of arms, and constituting one of the most military 
people in the world, inhabiting a country intersected all over by rail- 
roads, are unconquerable by any power upon earth. Why, then, should 
we not be independent in government as we are in all our resources for 
national power, wealth, and prosperity? Why should we still continue 
vexed tributaries to the North—harassed -dependencies—despised un- 
derlings—to be eternally scourged from tariff to slavery, and from 
slavery to tariff—only, at last, to be trampled out of existence in blood ? 
Break from the North, and give us a Southern Confederacy, as you 
value honour, prosperity, life itself. Those who have been watching, 
and waiting, and striving, for Southern independence and a Southern 
Union—although at times their hearts may have died away within them 
in despair—have heard the late tumult at the North, mustering the 
power against the South, with rekindled hope and loftier resolutions. 
On! let the contest come. If true to ourselves, a glorious destiny 
awaits us, and the South will yet be a great, free, and independent 
people.’ 


‘We declare,’ says the editor of the paper in which Mr. Phett’s 
letter appears— 


‘that we not only desire to make territories, now free, slave territories, 
and to acquire new territory into which to extend slavery—such as 
Cuba, north-eastern Mexico, &c.—but we would re-open the African 
slave-trade, that every white man might have a chance to make himself 
owner of one or more negroes, and go with them and his household gods 
wherever opportunity beckoned to enterprise. 

‘But the North would never consent to this; they would dissolve 
the Union rather than grant it, say the croaking impracticables. Try 
it. There is nothing to lose by the experiment. At all events, if the 
attempt to re-open this trade should fail, it would give one more proof 
of how injurious our connection with the North has become to us, 
and would indicate one more signal advantage which a Southern Con- 


federacy would have over the present heterogeneous association called 
the Union.’ 
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These, however, may be the rash ebullitions of the party spirit 
of irresponsible individuals. We now make some extracts from 
a grave State paper, the message of Mr. Adams, the governor of 
South Carolina, to his legislature :— 


* The object,’ says Governor Adams, ‘for which you were convened 
in extra session has been determined. The popular voice has declared in 
favour of our party. But considered in reference to the vital issue between 
the North and the South, I fear that it will be a barren triumph—that 
it will prove to be, at best, but a brief respite of feverish, exhausting 
excitement, destined to end in embittered feeling and distracted counsel 
among ourselves. Slavery and Free-Soilism can never be reconciled. 
Our enemies have been defeated——not vanquished. A majority of the 
free States have declared against the South, upon a purely sectional 
issue, and in the remainder of them formidable minorities fiercely con- 
tended for victory under the same banner. The triumph of this geo- 
graphical party must dissolve the Confederacy, unless we are prepared 
to sink down intoa state of acknowledged inferiority. We will act wisely 
to employ the interval of repose afforded by the late election in earnest 
preparation for the inevitable conflict. The Southern States have never 
demanded more than equality and security. They cannot submit to 
less, and remain in the Union without dishonour and ultimate ruin. 

‘ The consumption of cotton has steadily increased, and will in a few 
years exceed the supply—not from want, on our part, of land on which 
to grow it, but from want of operators to cultivate it. The demand for 
the article being greater than the supply, the price must go up, in the 
absence of all disturbing causes. As long as this continues to be the 
case we must prosper; but the certain effect of high prices will be to 
stimulate the growth of it in foreign countries, and in time to destroy 
the monopoly which we have so longenjoyed. ‘To maintain our present 
position we must have cheap labour. ‘This can be obtained in but one 
Wway—BY RE-OPENING THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. It is a diseased 
sentimentality which starts back at the idea of legalizing the slave-trade, 
and at the same time contemplates without emotion the cruel servitude 
which capital exacts of labour all the world over. There was a time 
when canting philanthropists had instilled into us a belief that slavery 
was wrong. Investigation has entirely changed the once common sen- 
timent on this point. The South now believes that a mysterious Pro- 
vidence has brought the two races together on this continent for wise 
purposes, and that the existing relation has been mutually beneficial. 
Southern slavery has elevated the African to a degree of civilization 
which the black race has never attained in any other age or country. 
We see it now in its true light, and regard it as the most safe and 
stable basis for free institutions in the world. Had the slave-trade 
never been closed, the equilibrium between the North and the South 
would not have been destroyed. ‘The North has had the Old World 
from which to draw her supply of labour, and hence the rapid settle- 
ment of the North-West. Since 1808 the South has supplied her own 
labour, and has necessarily made slower progress in settling up the 
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South-West, Ifthe trade were open now, I am persuaded that the South 
would not consent to close it; and this is, perhaps, the best answer to 
the argument derived from the mere sentiment that is arrayed against 
the proposition. It is apprehended that the opening of this trade will 
lessen the value of slaves, and ultimately destroy the institution. It is 
a sufficient answer to point to the fact that unrestricted immigration 
has not diminished the value of Jabour in the north-western section of the 
Confederacy. The cry there is, want of labour, notwithstanding capital 
has the pauperism of the Old World to press into its grinding service. 
I believe that more slaves are necessary to a continuance of our mono- 
poly in plantation products. I believe that they are necessary to the 
full development of our whole round of agricultural and mechanical 
resources; that they are necessary to the restoration of the South to 
an equality of power in the General Government, perhaps to the very 
integrity of slave society, disturbed as it has been by causes which have 
induced an undne proportion of the ruling race. To us have been com-* 
mitted the fortunes of this peculiar form of society resulting from the 
union of unequal races. It has vindicated its claim to the approbation 
of an enlightened humanity. It has civilised and Christianized the 
African. It has exalted the white race itself to higher hopes and pur- 
poses, and it is perhaps of the most sacred obligation that we should 
give it the means of expansion, and that we should press it forward to 
a perpetuity of progress.’ 


We own our inability to prophesy, or even to conjecture, what 
ten years hence, or even five years hence, will be the condi- 
tion of the States and territories now constituting the Union. 
The forces that keep them together are enormous. There is 
national vanity, the pride of forming an empire already a match 
for any existing Power, soon to become superior to any single 
rival, and likely within the lives of our younger readers to dic- 
tate to the whole world, civilised and uncivilised. In fifty years 
the Union, if it shall subsist, will contain one hundred millions 
of the richest and the most energetic population that has ever 
formed one body politic. It seems at first sight impossible that 
any arguments or any combination of arguments should induce 
men to reject such a destiny. But natious are governed less by 
reason than by passion, and on the side of disunion are arrayed 
the strongest passions of human nature—resentment, hatred, fear, 
the recollection of past injuries, treacheries, and insults, and the 
anticipation of future ones; a belief on the part of the South that 
the North is resolved to destroy an institution on the perma- 
nence of which the fortune and even the life of every planter de- 
pends ; a belief on the part of the North that that institution is a 
national sin, endangering in another world the prospects of all its 
abettors, and in this world distorting the policy, injuring the 
Prosperity, and disgracing the character of the nation. 

2a2 Between 
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Between such feelings and such opinions what room is there for 
compromise? The North is resolved to repress, to circumscribe, 
and eventually to abolish slavery. The South is resolved not only 
to perpetuate but to extend it. The fraud and violence of the 
South have as yet been successful. Can she continue to be so? 
To a bystander this seems to be impossible. That the weaker, 
the poorer, the less intelligent minority should in a bad cause 

revail against the sympathy and the reason of the whole civi- 
Fized world, is opposed to all our experience. The South must, 
we think, be in time defeated. Will she acquiesce in that 
defeat? Even supposing her to acquiesce—that is to say, sup- 
posing her not to immediately break off from the Union—can she 
join with the North in working it? Can a people, thus inflamed 
_and divided, unite once in every four years in the election of a 
ruler with more power and patronage than any czar or emperor ?— 
of a ruler who immediately on his accession has ninety thousand 
paid places to scatter over a country in which money is almost 
the only social distinction ?—of a ruler who for four years is to be 
the irremoveable master of the home and the foreign policy of 
the whole empire; who can wield the disciplined force of the 
national army and navy, and let slip the ruffians and pirates of 
private war, against every independent country which his party 
may covet, and against every home province which it may wish 
to omg or to oppress ? 
very election approaches nearer and nearer to a civil war. 
Before every election the threats of the party that fears disap- 
intment are louder and louder. Will they ever be executed? 
f Colonel Fremont had succeeded last December, as but for the 
intervention of a third candidate he must have done, would the 
South have submitted in impotent rage? If, as probably will 
be the case, he should succeed four years hence, will she then 
submit? We will not venture to answer any of these questions. 
But it does appear to us that a bond which every four years is 
on the point of separating must eventually snap. 
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Art. III.—1. Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

2. The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology. 
9 vols. 1828 to 1857. Edited by Forbes Winslow, M.D., 
D.C.L., Oxon. 

3. The Treatment of the Insane without Mechanical Restraint. 
By John Conolly, M.D. London, 1856. 

4, The Fifth Annual Report of the Committee of Visitors of the 
County Lunatic Asylum at Colney Hatch. 

5. The Eleventh Report of the Committee of Visitors of the County 
Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. 


| aihosicgann WALPOLE, whose pen has graven so deeply 

the social characteristics of his age, in describing to his 
friend Mann the terrors excited by the Lord George Gordon 
mob, says ‘ they threaten to let the lions out of the Tower, and 
the madmen out of Bedlam.’ In this short sentence we have a 
clear view of the opinion which our forefathers entertained of luna- 
tics—an opinion which the pictures of Hogarth’s Madhouse Cells 
have impressed on the popular mind even to this day. And in 
truth it is not fifty years since the state of things which now 
exists only in the imagination of the ignorant, was both general 
and approved. The interior of Bethlehem at that date could 
furnish pictures more terrible than Hogarth ever conceived. It is 
not our purpose, however, to dwell upon these horrors of former 
days. ‘Through the instrumentality of the Tukes, Gardner Hill, 
Charlesworth, Winslow, and Conolly, the old method of treatment, 
with its whips, chains, and manacles, has passed away for ever, 
and.as a true emblem of the revolution which has taken place, 
we may mention that some years since a governor, in passing 
through the laundry: of Bethlehem, perceived a wrist-manacle, 
which had been converted by one of the women into a stand for 
a flat iron. 

In spite of the ameliorations in the condition of the insane, 
many among the higher, and nearly all among the lower classes, 
still look upon the County Asylum as the Bluebeard’s cupboard 
of the neighbourhood. These unfounded ideas act as a powerful 
drawback to the successful treatment of insanity, for as the vast 
majority of cures are effected within three months of the original 
attack, whatever deters the friends of the patient from bringing 
him under regimen at the earliest possible moment, probably 
ensures the perpetuation of the disease. We can well imagine 
the undefined awe and tribulation of spirit with which the un- 
happy creatures who are stricken in mind enter the gates of an 
abode in which they are supposed to be given over to a durance 
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worse than death; but so mistaken is the impression, that the 
feelings of desperation are almost immediately succeeded by the 
inspiriting dawnings of hope. The furious maniac who arrives 
at Colney Hatch or Hanwell in a cart, or a handbarrow, bound 
with ropes like a frantic animal, the terror of his friends and 
himself, is no sooner within the building which imagination 
invests with such terrors, than half his miseries cease. The 
ropes cut, he stands up once more free from restraint, kind 
words are spoken to him, he is soothed by a bath, and, if still 
violent, the padded room, which offers no aggravating mechanical 
or personal resistance, calms his fury, and sleep, which has so 
long been a stranger to him, visits him the first night which 
he spends in the dreaded asylum. An old lady—a relapsed 
patient—whose silver locks hung dishevelled on her shoulders, 
was, when we visited Hanwell, waiting in a cab in a state of the 
wildest excitement. Immediately she was admitted, and recog- 
nised the faces of the nurses who had formerly been kind to 
her, her whole countenance changed. ‘What, you Burke and 
you Thomson again!’ she exclaimed, delighted at renewing 
former friendships ; and settling herself down peaceably in the 
ward, she appeared as comfortable as at her own fireside. 

Not only have the old methods of treatment been abandoned, 
but many changes have been made to render the houses for the 
insane less repulsive to the eye. Thousands of pounds have 
been spent in replacing the dungeon-like apertures (often without 
glass) with light-framed windows, undarkened by dismal bars; 
the gratings have been removed from the fireplaces; and that 
all the other associations may be in harmony with the improved 
appearance of the building, the harsh title of keeper has given 
place to that of attendant, and the madhouse has become the 
asylum. In the old plan, the entire treatment seemed to consist 
in secluding the patient from every sight which renders life 
sweet, and in wrenching him violently from all the conditions 
which formerly surrounded him ; the new idea is to bring within 
the walls as much of the outside world as possible. Here the 
artisan finds employment in various handicrafts, the agricultural 
labourer renews his commerce with the soil, and the female plies 
her needle or pursues her accustomed occupations in the laundry 
or the kitchen, Amusement takes its turn, and those who travel 
by the Great Western train on winter evenings are surprised 
to see the lights streaming from the great hall of Hanwell 
and to hear perchance the sounds of music. These issue from 
the ball-room of the establishment! In place of the dark dun- 
geon, the bonds and the blows which once added outward to in- 
ward woe, the inmates are realising the poetic picture of Gray,— 

‘ With 
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‘ With antic Sport and blue-eyed Pleasures, 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet : 
To brisk notes in cadence beatin 
Glance their many-twinkling feet’ 


Mental aberration is not of- necessity the bane of mental 
enjoyment. There are many sweets by which its bitterness may be 
diluted and diminished, though our ancestors were so ignorant of 
the fact, as to believe that the best thing to be done for a mind 
oerthrown was to pour vinegar to gall. 

Dr. Conolly, in his lately published volume on ‘ The Treatment 
of the Insane without Mechanical Restraint,’ looks upon the 
banishment of the strait-waistcoat with a just pride, for to him 
we owe the abolition of the last mechanical means of coercing 
temporary violence ; but we cannot participate in his fear that 
the selfishness and ignorance of human nature will ever be able 
to restore the gloomy reign which has at last been brought to a 
close. We can no more go back to the days of hobbles and hand- 
cuffs, chains and stripes, than we can go back to the days of the 
rack and thumbscrew. We may have, it is true, lamentable 
exposures, such as took place at Bethlehem in 1851, but the depth 
of the public outcry, and the promptness with which the irregulari- 
ties were remedied, is of itself an evidence that general opinion 
will prove the corrective of occasional abuses. Nor can we, 
from a fancied apprehension of the return to obsolete practices, 
join in the fanaticism which forbids the use of the strait-jacket 
asa means of coercion under all circumstances. There can be no 
doubt that the treatment which requires its frequent use is a bad 
one; but to deny that there are cases which call for its restraints 
would be to deny the evidence of our senses. Dr, Wilkes, the 
late medical officer to the Stafford County Lunatic Asylum, and 
now Commissioner in Lunacy, in answer to a series of questions 
issued by the Commissioners on Lunacy upon the subject, makes 
the following remarks :— 

‘ With every disposition to advocate the disuse of restraint to the 
utmost extent, I am compelled to admit that the result of my expe- 
rience in this asylum, up to the present time, leads me to the conclusion 
that cases may occur in which its temporary employment may be both 
necessary and justifiable. Besides the occasional use of some means of 
confining the hands when feeding patients by means of the stomach- 
pump, a more prolonged use of restraint was necessary in two cases 
which 2 some, years since. One of these was a man of so 
determined a suicidal disposition, that on more than one occasion 
he nearly effected his purpose by trying to beat his head and face 
against the walls, to throw himself from tables and chairs, and thrust 
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spoons and other articles down his throat. When first admitted, 
he was not suspected of having any suicidal tendency, and for some 
weeks did not show any ; as a matter of precaution he slept in a padded 
room, and one night he so battered his head with a tin vessel that 
he was found nearly dead from loss of blood, and his life was subse- 
quently in much danger from extensive sloughing of the scalp. In this 
case it was absolutely necessary to confine the hands to keep any 
dressings on the head, and after the wounds had healed, and the con- 
finement of the hands had been discontinued, he wore a thickly-padded 
cap for many months. Several years after this, he bit both his little 
fingers off, and though the suicidal disposition has in a great measure 
subsided, he is still at times much excited, but does not require any 
restraint. The second case was one of acute mania. A powerful 
young man refused all food under the impression that it was poisoned, 
and imagined that every one who went near him intended to murder 
him. Every inducement to get him to take food was in vain, and 
though a sufficient body of attendants, under my own inspection, at- 
tempted to do what was necessary for him, he became so much bruised 
in holding him in his struggles to assail the attendants, when it was 
urgently requisite that food should be administered into the stomach, 
that I decided upon confining his hands, and both food and medicine 
were then readily administered. The result certainly justified the means 
employed, as the excitement subsided, and he soon recovered.’ 


_ So much for the experience of the medical attendant of a 
ublic asylum; now let us hear the testimony of Dr. Forbes 
inslow, whose experience in his private asylum at Hammer- 

smith has been as great perhaps as that of any man, since he 

has lived with his family for ten years. in the very midst of 
his patients, and who is surpassed by no one in his enlightened 
and gentle treatment of the insane. 


‘ Patients,’ he says in his Report to the Commissioners, ‘ have 
often expressed a wish to be placed under mechanical restraint, 
should I, in my judgment, believe that they would, when much 
excited, commit overt acts of violence, and be dangerous to them- 
selves and others. In cases like these, mechanical restraint may for a 
short period be applied, not only without detriment, but with’ positive 
advantage as a curative process. Several instances relative of this fact 
have come under my observation. I have seen cases where no food or 
medicine could be administered without subjecting the patient to 
restraint. In these cases, if all idea of cure had been abandoned, and 
I could have reconciled it to my conscience to allow the disease to take 
its uninterrupted course, and have permitted the patient to exist upon 
the minimum amount of nutriment, and take no medicine, all restraint 
might easily be dispensed with ; but considering the cure of my patient. 
paramount to every other consideration, I had no hesitation as to the 
humane and right mode of procedure.’ 


In a case which came under our knowledge, a_ patient. 
imagined 
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imagined that the text, ‘If thine eye offend thee pluck it out,” 
was literally intended, and, after various attempts to comply 
with the command, he succeeded in destroying the sight of one 
orbit. Such instances are rare, but the medical man should at 
all times be prepared to meet them, instead of folding his arms and 
looking helplessly on whilst the mischief is being done, through 
a craven fear of the non-restraint cry. The strait-waistcoat is 
certainly liable to great abuse, but less than the padded room, 
which may be converted into a cruel means of coercion in the 
hands of unwatched attendants. 

There yet remains a vast amount of restraint, which is almost 
as irritating, if not so strongly reprobated, as the implements 
which bind the limbs of the suicidal or violent. Restraint is only 
comparative. The strait-waistcoat is the narrowest zone of con- 
finement, and the padded room but a little wider. Next to these 
comes the locked gallery for a class, then the encircling high 
wall for the entire lunatic community; and lastly, that aérial 
barrier the parole, for those who can be trusted to go beyond the 
asylum, The efforts of. philanthropists will not, we are con- 
vinced, cease, until all the methods of confinement, down to 
the parole, are removed; or at least so disguised as to hinder 
their present irritating action upon the inmates. As long as the 
chief idea in connection with these establishments is that they 
are receptacles for the detention of the insane, so long perhaps 
the means taken to prevent flight will obtain; but when they 
are simply regarded as hospitals for the cure of mental disease, 
we shall witness the abandonment of many arrangements which 
are as barbarous and ineffectual as the cruelties practised in 
the last century. The asylums where the restraint is greatest 
are precisely those from which the largest number of patients 
contrive to escape; whereas, when restrictions of all kinds are 
abolished, as at the insane pauper colony of Gheel, in Belgium, 
but few persons ever attempt to get away. 

In former days the public were admitted to perambulate 
Bedlam on the payment of two-pence. A writer in ‘The 
World’ gives a narrative of a visit to it in Easter-week, 1753, 
when he found there a hundred holiday-makers, who ‘ were 
suffered unattended to run rioting up and down the wards, making 
sport of the miserable inhabitants.’ Richardson, the novelist, 
had, a few years earlier, depicted the scene in the assumed cha~ 
racter of a young lady from the country, describing to her friends 
the sights of London. 

‘I have this afternoon Been with my cousins to gratify the odd 
curiosity most people have to see Bethlehem, or Bedlam Hospital. A 
more affecting scene my eyes never beheld. I had the shock of omnes 
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the late polite and ingenious Mr. —— in one of these woful chambers. 
No sooner did I put my face to. the grate, but he leaped from his bed, 
and called me with frightful fervency to come into his room. The 
surprise affected me pretty much, and my confusion being observed by 
a crowd of strangers, I heard it presently whispered that I was his 
sweetheart and the cause of his misfortune. My cousin assured me 
such fancies were frequent upon these occasions ; but this accident drew 
so many eyes upon me as obliged me soon to quit the place. I was 
much at a loss to account for the behaviour of the generality of 
people who were looking at these melancholy objects. Instead of the 
concern I think unavoidable at such a sight, a sort of mirth appeared on 


their countenances, and the distempered fancies of the miserable patients | 


provoked mirth and loud laughter in the unthinking auditors ; and the 
many hideous roarings and wild motions of others seemed equally en- 
tertaining to them. Nay, so shamefully inhuman were some, among 
whom, I am sorry to say it, were several of my own sex, as to endea- 
vour to provoke the patients into rage to make them sport.’ 


Supposed to be degraded to the level of beasts, as wild beasts 
they were treated, Like them they were shut up in dens 
littered with straw, exhibited for money, and made to growl and 
roar for the diversion of the spectators who had paid their fee. 
No wonder that Bedlam should have become a word of fear—no 
wonder that in popular estimation the bad odour of centuries 
should still cling to its walls—and that the stranger, tempted by 
curiosity to pass beneath the shadow of its dome, should enter 
with sickening trepidation. But now, instead of the howling 
madhouse his imagination may have painted it, he sees prim 
galleries filled with orderly persons. Scenes of cheerfulness and 
content meet the eye of the visitor as he is conducted along well- 
lit corridors, from which the bars and gratings of old have 
vanished. He stops, surprised and delighted, to look at the 
engravings of Landseer’s pictures on the walls, or to admire the 
busts upon the brackets; he beholds tranquil persons walking 
around him, or watches them feeding the birds which abound 
in the aviaries fitted up in the depths of the ample windows. 
Indeed the pet animals, such as rabbits, squirrels, &c., with the 
verdant ferneries, render the convalescent wards of this hospital 
more cheerful than any we have seen in similar institutions. 
At intervals the monotony of the long-drawn corridors is broken 
by ample-sized rooms carpeted and furnished like the better class 
of dwellings. If we pass along the female side of the hospital, 
we find the apartments occupied by a score of busy workers, the 
majority of whom appear to be gentlewomen.’ Every conceivable 
kind of needlework is dividing their attention with the young lady 
who reads aloud ‘ David Copperfield,’ or ‘ Dred ;’ while beside the 
fire, perhaps, an old lady with silver locks gives a touch of do- 
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mesticity to the scene, which we should little have expected to 
meet within these walls. In traversing the male side, instead of 
the workroom we find a library, in which the patients, reclining 
upon the sofas or lolling in arm-chairs round the fire, beguile the 
hours with books or the ‘Illustrated News.’ Many a scholar, the 
silver chord of whose brain gingles for the moment out of tune, 
here finds a congenial atmosphere, and such materials for study 
as he often could not obtain out-of-doors; and here many an 
artist, clergyman, officer, and broken-down gentleman, meets with 
social converse, which the world does not dream could exist in 
Bedlam.* 

No cases of more than twelve months’ standing are admitted 
within the walls of Bedlam, and only ninety persons termed in- 
curables are allowed to remain beyond that period. These regu- 
lations exclude the idiotic and epileptic patients, who form such 
distressing groups in other establishments, and the interest 
required to obtain admission into this amply endowed charity 
ensures at the same time a much higher class of inmates. Clergy- 
men, barristers, governesses, literary men, artists, and military 
and naval officers make up the staple of the assembly. The 
representatives of the lower orders are also present, but the 
educated element prevails, and the tone of dress and manners is 
vastly above that to be found in the pauper-swarming county 
asylums, ‘There is a ball on the first Monday in every month, 
and the company that gathers in the crystal chamber at the 
extreme end of the south wing would not disgrace in behaviour 
and appearance any sane and well-bred community. The polka, 
the waltz, and the mazurka, performed with grace and ease, 
declare the social standing of the assembly; and many a pe- 
destrian who sees the dark silhouettes of the dancers as they 
whirl across the light, is astonished at the festivities of the in- 
mates. In the summer evenings the spacious courts are crowded 
with the patients, not gloomily walking between four dismal 
walls in which the very air seemed placed under restraint, 
but enjoying themselves in the bowling-green or in the skittle- 
alley. ‘The garden is at hand for those who love the culture 
of flowers. When we contrast the condition of the Bethlehem 
of fifty years ago with the Bethlehem of to-day, we see at a 
glance what a gulf has been leaped in half a century—a gulf on 
one side of which we see man like a demon torturing his 





* In a comfortable little apartment, which looked quite domestic in com- 
parison with the workhouse wards of ordinary lunatic asylums, we saw, on our 
last visit,a young musician playing on a violoncello to an admiring audience, 
Touches of similar enjoyment continually meet the visitor, lighting up the moral 
atmosphere of the building with a cheerfulness totally at variance with his pre- 
conceived notions of this notorious madhouse. 
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unfortunate fellows, on the other like a ministering angel carry- 
ing out the all-powerful law of love. Can this be the same 
Bethlehem where, in 1808, Mr. Westerton, Mr. Calvert, and Mr. 
Wakefield saw ten patients in the woman’s gallery, each fastened 
by one arm or leg to the wall, with a length of chain that only 
allowed them to stand up by their bench, and dressed in a filthy 
blanket thrown poncho-like over their otherwise naked bodies ? 
Can this be the same institution in which poor Norris, like e 
fierce hound in a kennel, was favoured with a long chain that 
passed through the wall into the next room, and which, while 
permitting him a little extra tether, enabled the keeper to haul 
him up to the side of the cell when it was necessary to approach 
him? But this indulgence did not last, and from the pages of 
Esquirol we learn the infernal torture which was finally put 
upon him. 

‘ A stout iron ring was riveted round his neck, from which a short 
chain passed to a ring made to slide upwards or downwards on an up- 
tight massive iron bar, more than six feet high, inserted into the wall. 
Round his body a strong iron bar, about two inches wide, was riveted ; 
on each side of the bar was a circular projection, which, being fastened 
to and enclosing each of his arms, pinioned them close to his side.’ 


In this position, in which he could only stand upright or lie 
upon his back, he lived for twelve years! But in nothing, 
perhaps, is the contrast between the past and the present more 
apparent than in the two pictures presented by Dr. Hood, the 
resident physician, from the case book of the Bethlehem Hospital, 
which at once show the difference of treatment and the different 
results which attended it. 


‘A. F., admitted into the Hospital, 
February 6, 1808, aged 34.. This 
woman was born at Derby. At the 
age of 20 she came to London to seek 
for service, but she soon lost her cha- 
racter. The natural violence of her 
disposition was. increased by her in- 
temperance. She was the most tur- 
bulent of all the females that disturb 
the night about Fleet Market, and 
has been repeatedly flogged:at Bride- 
well for her extreme violence and dis- 
order. She became at length the 
horror of the watchmen, for punish- 
ing and imprisonment had no effect 
in checking her career. She was 
known to her companions by the name 
of “Ginger.” In one of her paroxysms 
of rage she attacked the windows of 
the Mansion House, and on her exa- 

mination 


*M. C., admitted into this Hospital, 
Sept. 30, 1853, in a state of violent 
raging excitement, depending upon 
acute mania. She had been in this 
state three days previous to her ad- 
mission, and had wandered about the 
streets in a comparatively naked state, 
under the excitement of religious en- 
thusiasm. She was a powerful, mus- 
cular woman ; and to bring her to the 
Hospital it was necessary to- impose 
upon her the restraint of a strait 
jacket. She screamed violently all 
the way to the Hospital, and used the 
most threatening language, refusing 
to listen to anything that was said to 
her, but when tired of vociferating, 
contented herself with kicking and 
spitting at those within her reach. 
On admission the mechanical restraint 
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mination before the Lord Mayor, it 
appeared that her violent disposition 
had gradually passed into a state of 
complete madness. Under these cir- 
cumstances she was sent, February 
6th, 1808, to the Hospital, and placed 
on the curable establishment. At the 
expiration of twelve months, her 
lunacy continuing, she was admitted on 
theincurable list. There is no record 
of the manner in which she conducted 
herself during the first year, but it 
appears that she was chained to her 
bed of straw for eight years without 
any covering or apparel. So long as 
she continued, thus coerced the vio- 
lence continued. The last entry is 
“coercion still makes her ferocious, but 
when left at liberty she is not in the 
least degree dangerous.” ’ 


was removed; she was ordered a 
warm bath, and two grains of the 
acetate of morphia, and afterwards 
placed in a bed in a padded’ room. 
She continued noisy for an hour or 
two, and then became quieter, but 
the attendant who looked at her every 
half-hour always found her sleepless. 
The following day she continued tran- 
quil, but when addressed, responded 
with an oath. She was ordered one 
grain and a half of acetate of morphia. 
The third day she continued quiet 
and sullen, but permitted the nurse to 
dress her and place her in a chair in 
the day-room with the other patients. 
The following day (the 4th), she con- 
tinued tranquil and rational, rather 
shrinking from conversation; and 
being a little feverish was ordered 


“henbane,” with a saline. From 
that day she speedily became con- 
valescent, and was discharged cured, 
November 11, 1853, having been a 
patient in the Hospital 42 days.’ 


Thus diversely does disordered nature answer to an appeal 
according to the spirit in which it is made. ‘There is a reverse, 


however, to every medal, and the skeleton cupboards of Beth- 
lehem are the male criminal lunatic wards. These dens, for 
we can call them by no softer name, are the only remaining 
representatives of old Bedlam. They consist of dismal, arched 
corridors, feebly lit at either end by a single window in double 
irons, and divided in the middle. by gratings more like those 
which enclose the fiercer carnivora at the Zoological Gardens than 
anything we have elsewhere seen employed for the detention of 
afflicted humanity. Here fifty male lunatics are herded together 
without regard to their previous social or moral condition. Thus 
the unfortunate clergyman, the Rev. Hugh Willoughby, who 
fired a pistol two years since at the judge at the Central Criminal 
Court, is herded with the plebeian perpetrator of some horrible 
murder. Side by side with the unfortunate Captain Johnson, of 
the ship ‘ Tory,’ who, in a fit of extraordinary excitement during 
a mutiny on board his vessel, cut down some of his crew, but is 
now perfectly sane, sits perhaps the ruffian who murdered the 
warder in cold blood at Coldbath Fields—a villain brought in 
mad by a tender-hearted jury who shrunk from the responsibility 
of hanging him. Here also poor Dad, the artist who killed his 
father whilst labouring under a sudden paroxysm of insanity, 
is obliged to weave his fine fancies on the canvas amidst the 

most 
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most revolting conversation and the most brutal behaviour, 
Those who contend that all criminal lunatics should be treated 
alike, do not consider the vast difference between the tone of 
mind in an abandoned wretch who has lived a life of villany, 
and the gentleman who has committed a casual offence. As 
the former advances towards sanity the brutal disposition which 
early training in vice and dissipation has engraved upon his 
nature, comes into strong relief, whilst the good breeding which 
is natural to the latter, and which was but temporarily eclipsed 
in him, resumes its sway. Nay, nothing is more certain than 
that the previous habits and manners of the lunatic are to a 
great extent unaffected by his unfortunate malady, even when 
it is at its height. The disgrace of thus caging pp together 
the coarse and the gentle, the virtuous and the abandoned, 
rests wholly upon the shoulders of the Home Secretary. ‘The 
governors of the hospitals, the medical officers, and the lunacy 
commissioners, have over and over again remonstrated against 
the enormity, and to our national shame have remonstrated in 
vain. It is proposed to build a special asylum for all the 
state lunatics, who are now distributed among county asylums, 
hospitals, licensed houses, workhouses, and jails, to the number 
of 591,* and it isa duty which we trust will not be longer 
delayed. There can be little doubt that the presence of these 
crime-tainted individuals is felt deeply by the innocent lunatics, 
and that their recovery is retarded by the indignation excited 
at their degrading companionship with the outcasts of society. 
The erection of a criminal asylum upon a large scale would 
both compel a better system of classification, and would neces- 
sitate some solution of the difficult question—What shall be 
done with criminal patients who have recovered? One class of 
eases at least,as Dr. Tyler Smith has pointed out, leaves no room 
for doubt. The females who have committed offences whilst 
under the influence of the delirium attendant upon puerperal 
fever, and who, having recovered, are past the age of child- 
bearing, should at once be released. They are no longer liable 
to a recurrence of mental aberration, and to keep them incarce- 
rated for life is to treat past misfortune as an inexpiable crime. 
Nothing can be more cruel, unjust, and motiveless. 

It is proposed to remove Bethlehem Hospital into the country 
on the plea that ground cannot be obtained in sufficient quantity 
for the use of the inmates. If by this is meant that agricultural 
pursuits cannot be carried on in St. George’s Fields, we rejoice 





* Steps are being taken, we believe, to effect this necessary change; but unless 
Parliament puts its pressure upon the Home-Office, we shall expect to see the 
arrangement completed when the Nelson Column is finished, and not before. 
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in the fact. A sane man, accustomed to the busy scene of a 
large town, would be wretched if he was condemned to pass the 
remainder of his days amid the silence of the fields, and the 
lunatic remains for the most part under the same domination 
of former habits. The notion that his faculties are universally 
disordered, all his perceptions destroyed, all his tastes obliterated, 
and all his sympathies extinct, is one of the grossest errors 
which can prevail. Nor do the better class of patients (such as 
form the inmates of Bethlehem) require the hard exercise which 
is necessary for the maintenance of health with an agricultural 
pauper. They find far more recreation in strolling through the 
streets in the neighbourhood of the asylum, under the care of 
an attendant, than in wading through ploughed fields or in taking 
a turn at spade husbandry. To this we must add, that insanity 
is often a sudden seizure, that individuals go raving mad in 
the streets, that in short there are frightful casualties of the 
mind, as of the body, which require the instant attention of the 
mental physician. For this reason alone every lunatic asylum 
should no more be removed into the country than every ordinary 
Hospital. But apart from this circumstance, we repeat that 
Bethlehem, within call of friends and within the hum of the 
busy world, glimpses of which can be caught by the patients 
from the loop-holes of their retreat, and into which they are 
occasionally allowed to enter, is far better placed for purposes 
of cure than in any rural district, however well supplied with the 
means of pursuing agricultural labour. At present all the sights 
of the metropolis are from time to time enjoyed by the inmates. 
‘The male patients last year,’ says Dr. Hood, the resident phy- 
sician, ‘who were not fit to be discharged were allowed to spend 
a day at Kew; another day they went by steamboat to the 
Nore; and, conducting themselves well under the charge of 
careful attendants, visited many public exhibitions—the National 
Gallery, the Crystal Palace, Marlborough House, the Zoological 
Gardens, Smithfield cattle-show, &c.’ Who can doubt that 
people accustomed to such sights and sounds would infinitely 
prefer them to the delights of walking between hedge-rows, 
hoeing weeds or digging potatoes? Who can doubt that these 
little excursions of the wall-bound inmates into the cheerful 
life of the outside world are a vast advantage to the slowly 
recovering brain, and constitute just that desirable transitional 
training necessary to their safe restitution to unlimited freedom? 
In fact, under the old system, when convalescent patients, who 
had been confined for months in dungeon-like cells, bristling 
with bars, were taken to the gates and returned suddenly to 
unrestrained liberty, the effect of the contrast was often so great, 
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that they set off running in a paroxysm of excitement, and were 
frequently brought back again in a few days, reduced by a too 
abrupt release to their old condition. It would not.perhaps be 
undesirable to add to Bethlehem some small rural establishment, 
answering to the succursales of foreign lunatic asylums ; but this 
should be strictly an appendage, to which patients should be sent 
for a short time, for change of air and scene, just as all the world 
now and then take a trip to the country to refresh the wearied eye 
with the sight of green trees and fields, and to cure that moral 
scurvy contracted by perpetually dwelling upon the dismal vistas 
of blackened bricks which constitute metropolitan prospects. 

For the fullest development of the prevalent system of treating 
the insane we must go to Colney Hatch and Hanwell, the two 
great lunatic asylums for the county of Middlesex. The former, 
situated on the Great Northern Railway, only six miles from the 
metropolis, is the Jargest and perhaps the most imposing-looking 
non-metropolitan building of the kind in Europe. In this esta- 
blishment, built within the last six years, we may study the merits 
and demerits of modern asylums. Containing within its walls a 
population, inclusive of officers and attendants, of 1380 persons, 
which is equal to that of our largest villages, and presenting the 
appearance of a town, its wards and passages amounting in the 
aggregate to the length of six miles, it is here that we shall 
find the completest system of organization, and, if we may use 
the term, of official routine. The enormous sum of money 
expended upon Colney Hatch, which has reached already to 
270,0001., prepares us for the almost palatial character of its ele- 
vation. Its facade, of nearly a third of a mile, is broken at in- 
tervals by Italian campaniles and cupolas, and the whole aspect 
of the exterior leads the visitor to expect an interior of commen- 
surate pretensions. He no sooner crosses the threshold, how- 
ever, than the scene changes. As he passes along the corridor, 
which runs from end to end of the building, he is oppressed with 
the gloom ; the little light admitted by the loop-holed windows 
is absorbed by the inky asphalte paving, and, coupled with the low 
vaulting of the ceiling, gives a stifling feeling and a sense of de- 
tention as in a prison. The staircases scarcely equal those of a 
workhouse ; plaster there is none, and a coat of paint, or white- 
wash, does not even conceal the rugged surface of the brick- 
work. In the wards a similar state of things exists: airy and 
spacious they are without doubt, but of human interest they possess 
nothing. Upwards of a quarter of a million has been squandered 
principally upon the exterior of this building; but not a six- 
pence can be spared to adorn the walls within with picture, 
bust, or even the commonest cottage decoration. This is the 
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vice which pervades the majority of county asylums lately 
erected, The visiting justices doubtless believe that it would 
be a superfluous and even mischievous refinement to trouble 
themselves about pleasing the eye or amusing the brain of the 
lunatic; but this is a mighty error, as every person knows who 
understands how keenly sensitive are the minds of the majority 
of the insane. 
* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,’ 


sings the graceful Lovelace ; but it should be remembered that 
the lunatic has no divine Althea to muse upon in his house of 
detention, and the majority of the insane have no healthy wings 
by which their minds can leap beyond the dreariness of the present. 
To divert them from the demon in possession, all the ingenuity 
of philanthropy should be employed; but this truth has been 
overlooked both here and at Hanwell, and we are lost in astonish- 
ment when we reflect upon the folly of lavishing hundreds of 
thousands upon outward ornamentation, whilst the decorations 
common among the poorest labourers are denied to the inmates 
for ‘whom all this expense has been incurred, There is no more 
touching sight at Colney Hatch than to notice the manner in which 
the female lunatics have endeavoured to diversify the mono- 
tonous appearance of their cell-like sleeping-rooms with rag dolls, 
bits of shell, porcelain, or bright cloth placed symmetrically in the 
light of the window-sill. The love of ornament seems to dwell 
with them when all other mental power is Jost, and they strew 
gay colours about them with no more sense, but with as much 
enjoyment, as the bower bird of the Zoological Gardens adorns 
his playing bower.* The prison dress of the male patients 
isin keeping with the desolate walls. It is infinitely depressing 
even to the visitor to see nothing but dull grey garments ; and the 
lunatics themselves feel degraded by an uniform dedicated to the 
gaol-bird. The medical officers of both this asylum and Hanwell 
are deeply impressed with its injurious effects, and they have long 
denounced it. Happily the system is confined to the men, not, 
however, from any benevolent feeling towards the females, but 





* The walls of one of the wards of Colney Hatch are decorated throughout with 
well-executed bas-relief pictures from Greek subjects by a patient. We are in- 
formed that the lunatics who are transferred here from the undecorated wards enter 
the apartment with expressions of delight, and are particularly careful to preserve 
the objects of their pleasure in good condition. In some metropolitan asylums 
the inmates have adorned their prison-house with pieces of sculpture and pic- 
tures ; and the Germans are fond of indulging the love of colour by filling some of 
the windows with stained glass. In France abundance of flowers are placed about 
the establishment as being eminent sources of delight. In these particulars we 
have not a little to learn from our Continental brethren. 
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simply because gown-pieces of the same pattern cannot be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantities to clothe the entire community. 
Among the sane, self-respect is increased by the possession of 
decent clothes, and the lunatic is often still more amenable to 
their influence. A refractory patient at Colney Hatch was in 
the habit of tearing his clothes into shreds. Mr. Tyerman, one 
of the medical officers, ordered him to be dressed in a bran new 
suit. The poor man, a tailor by trade, either from a professional 
appreciation of the value of his new habiliments, or from being 
touched by this mark of attention, respected their integrity, and 
from that moment rapidly recovered. fore leaving the asylum, 
he stated that he owed his cure to the good effect produced 
upon his mind by being entrusted with this new suit of clothes. 
At Hanwell the patients who destroy their dresses are put into 
strong canvas garments, bound round with leather and fastened 
with padlocks, This plan is adopted at some other lunatic 
asylums; but it always looks repulsive. 

It is only, we believe, in the metropolitan county asylums, 
which should be model establishments, that the grey prison dress 
is retained. In the majority of county asylums the smock-frock 
of the district is used, and the patient moves about undistin- 
guished from the rest of the population by any repulsive badge. 
In France and Belgium they manage better still. Dr. Webster, 
in his notes on foreign lunatic asylums, published in the ‘ Psy- 
chological Journal of Medicine,’ speaks of the bright head-dresses 
and vivid shawls used in France as giving a cheerful appearance 
to the assembled inmates. Nothing less could be expected from 
the known disposition of a people of whom it has been said, that 
if any man among them was thrown naked into the sea, he would 
rise up clothed from head to foot with a sword, bagwig, and 
ruffles to boot. In the present matter they have been wiser in 
their generation than ourselves ; and we can imagine with what 
surprise they would learn that at Hanwell, the most celebrated 
English establishment for the treatment of the insane, patients 
are rewarded for good conduct by allowing them to wear a fancy 
waistcoat, This fact of itself shows the aversion to the prison 
garb, and the necessity of discarding it. But the same visiting 
committee which inspects the county gaol governs the asylum, 
and we regret to say that they allow the organization of the 
former to be introduced into the latter. 

In spite of these drawbacks the progress made within the last 
twenty years has been immense. A walk through the wards and 
workshops of Colney Hatch will prove that the lunatic is at last 
treated as though he had human sympathy and desires, and was 
capable of behaving in many respects like a rational being. ; All 
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large asylums ‘possess an advantage over smaller ones in their 
greater ability to classify their inmates. The wards and corridors 
of Colney Hatch and Hanwell are so extensive that they may be 
likened to different streets inhabited by distinct classes. It is 
usual to name the compartments according to the mental con- 
dition of the patients contained in them. Thus in most asylums 
we have the refractory ward, the epileptic ward, the paralytic 
ward, the ward for dirty patients, and the convalescent ward. 
At Colney Hatch it is considered better to use numbers instead, 
as the patients soon become acquainted with the denomination of 
the class to which they belong, and often behave in conformity 
with it. Thus the lunatic, finding himself in a refractory ward, 
will sometimes act up to the part assigned to him when he would 
otherwise be peaceable. The vice of classification is that it 
separates the population of an asylum into so many mental castes, 
which in some measure prevents that easy transition from 
lunacy to sanity, which it is desirable to maintain. In the 
choice of difficulties, however, there can be little doubt that 
these divisions in lunatic establishments as at present con- 
structed present the most convenient as well as the best means 
of treating the insane, and the errors to which it is liable can at 
all times be obviated by the careful supervision of the medical 
officers. 

Nothing strikes the visitor with greater admiration than the 
care taken of the paralytic and imbecile patients which form so 
large a percentage of the inmates of the county asylums. In 
most cases the sleeping apartments of these poor creatures at 
Colney Hatch and Hanwell are padded round breast high, in order 
that they may not damage themselves against the walls whilst 
seized with convulsions in bed, and a pillow has been invented 
perfectly permeable to the air, on which they can lie with their 
faces downward during the paroxysm of a fit, without the risk of 
suffocation. In extreme cases even the floor is padded, lest the 
sufferer should unconsciously throw himself upon it, The bed- 
ridden paralytic reclines upon a water-bed, and is tended night 
and morning as sedulously as a helpless babe. The test of the 
care which prevails in an asylum is to be found in the condition 
of the persons who cannot help themselves. Where trouble 
begins negligence begins also in an ill-regulated establishment. 
Nowhere do the alleviations of humanity seem more required 
than with the idiots and paralytics. Of all the wards at Colney 
Hatch these are the most depressing. It is impossible to con- 
template a room full of creatures moving about on their seats 
with a monotonous action like a company of apes, or when 
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aralyzed in their lower limbs, to see them dragging themselves 
Tike seals along the floor by the aid of their arms, without 
being oppressed by the sense of the dreadfyl condition to which 
man can be reduced when the mind is ruined and ‘the nerve- 
power diseased. It is only in these wards and the refractory 
that on ordinary occasions the stranger would discover that he 
was among the mentally afflicted. It is reported that a lady, 
after she had been shown over a large asylum by the celebrated 
Esquirol, inquired, ‘But where are the mad people?’ All the 
infinitely finely-shaded stages of lunacy which lie between 
mental health, wild fury, and chronic dementia are, in the 
popular idea, merged in the raving maniac. Yet it is rare for a 
casual visitor to witness scenes of violence in a lunatic asylum. 
Those who are mischievous are trained to concentrate their dis- 
like upon the medical officers and attendants rather than upon 
their fellow-patients. The matron of Hanwell Asylum, in her 
Report for 1856, thus speaks of one of the criminal lunatics, 
who belongs to this refractory class :— 


‘She seldom interferes with any other patient, the officers and 
attendants being the special objects of her furious attempts, and her 
mode of attack is peculiar; there is not usually anything in her 
manner or appearance to indicate mischief, and she has perhaps pre- 
viously spoken calmly to the person upon whom—having watched until 
she has turned her back; for as long as the face is towards her the 
individual is safe—she springs with the quickness and velocity ofa 
tigress, fastening her hands in the hair, and bringing her victim to the 
ground in an instant. If not immediately rescued, the head of the un- 
fortunate person is dashed repeatedly upon the floor; and it has been 
found impossible hitherto to detach the hand of this patient without a 
quantity of hair being torn by her from the head of the sufferer.’ 


The visiting magistrates are also highly obnoxious to the 
patients; and their passage through a ward generally leaves be- 
hind it a trail of excitement, which often generates outbreaks 
that do not subside for some hours. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is remarkable how small an amount of violence is 
attempted by the insane. In Colney Hatch, with its 1250 
patients, there are far fewer personal assaults in a year than 
would take place in any village containing half the number of 
inhabitants. Still precautions are always necessary; and the 
attendants, from long observation, are generally fore-warned, and 
consequently fore-armed. Special arrangements are made for 
those persons who have an unusual tendency to injure them- 
selves or their companions, The suicidally inclined are always 
placed at night in dormitories with other patients, an arrange- 
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ment which effectually prevents any attempts at self-destruction ; 
while those who have a propensity to commit homicide are 
provided with separate cells. There is at the present moment a 
person at Colney Hatch who labours under the delusion that he 
can only recover his liberty by killing one of the keepers, and in 
accordance with this idea he has already made several attempts 
on their lives. A lamentable death took place at Hanwell the 
year before last, through the neglect on the part of an attendant 
to see a homicidal patient properly secured in his apartment 
for the night, 


‘On the 12th of April, the patients of No. 7 ward (25 in number) 
having had their supper, were going to bed at a quarter before eight 
o’clock—all of them, being more or less refractory, have a single bed- 
room each. ‘The attendant, in seeing them to bed, inadvertently locked 
up two (B. and W.) in one room; he stated that, observing the day- 
elothing of all outside their doors, he supposed that the patients were 
in their rooms, and, therefore, did not take the precaution to look into 
them. The room No. 19 was the one usually occupied by W., a man 
of exceedingly clean habits, of a mild expression of countenance, but 
very violent, prone to strike suddenly and without provocation any 
person within reach of him; so frequently had he done this, that he 
was not allowed to sit near other patients, even at meals, but took his 
food apart from them at a side-table. B., whose room was No. 10, 
directly opposite to No, 19, was occasionally violent, always dirty in 
his habits, and destructive of clothing. It is supposed that this man 
entered No. 19 room by mistake, and that his presence there excited 
the homicidal tendency of the other into action. What is known is, 
that the night-attendant, when he visited the ward at half-past ten 
o'clock, and went as usual to the room No. 10, found it unoc- 
cupied, and the patient’s clothes outside the door ; ; then hearing 
a noise in the room 19, he opened the door, and saw B. extended 
at full length on his back on the floor, naked and quite dead. W. 
came out of the room in his shirt immediately the door was opened, 
and, pointing to B., said, “That fellow will not allow me to sleep.” 
There was a mark round B.’s neck as if caused by a cord, which had 
produced strangulation, and a mark of a severe blow at the top of the 
nose, and of a bruise on the chest: the bed-clothes were in great dis- 
order; amongst them were found the shirt and flannel of B.; one 
sleeve of the former was twisted like a rope, as if W. had strangled B. 
with it.’ 


The utmost precaution will not always insure safety; for 
patients considered quite harmless will now and then commit 
the most horrible acts. A black man, a butcher, who had been 
many years in an American asylum, and had never shown any 
violence, one night secreted a knife, and induced another patient 
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to enter his cell, When his companion had lain down, he cut 
his throat, divided him into joints, and: arranged the pieces 
round his cell as he had been accustomed to arrange his meat 
in his shop. He then offered his horrible wares to his fellow- 
lunatics, carrying such parts as they desired to those who were 
chained. The keeper, hearing the uproar, examined the cells, 
and found one man missing ; upon inquiring of the black butcher 
if he had seen him, he calmly replied, ‘he had sold the last 
joint!’ Even those who have apparently: harmless delusions, 
will sometimes, if thwarted, commit unlooked-for atrocities. 
Not many years since an inquisition was held before Mr. Com- 
missioner Winslow upon a young gentleman who would travel 
considerable distances to see a windmill, and sit watching it 
for days. His friends, to put an end to his absurd propensity, 
removed to a place where there were no mills. The youth, to 
counteract the design, murdered a child in a wood, mangling 
his limbs in a terrible manner, in the hope that he should be 
transferred, as a punishment, to a situation whence a mill could 
be seen. 

Idleness is perhaps a greater curse to the majority of lunatics 
than to sane individuals, Occupation diverts the mind from 
its malady. Colney Hatch and Hanwell, from their populous- 
ness, and from the fact of their being filled principally by 
metropolitan lunatics, afford admirable examples of the new 
method of employing patients in the trades they have been 
accustomed to follow when in health, As the ranges of work- 
shops at Colney Hatch are the most extensive, we will draw our 
description from that establishment. Of the male patients only 
245, out of an average of 514 in the house during the year 
1855, were employed in labour at all, the remainder consisting 
ef violent maniacs, and those afflicted with paralysis, epilepsy, 
and idiotcy, none of whom are capable of undertaking any work. 
Sixty-five persons were allotted to the gardens, grounds, and 
farms, leaving 180 to be distributed in the workshops and 
various offices of the asylum. The tailoring department is the 
most extensive. Upon the occasion of our visit, there were at 
least a score of crossed-legged lunatics cutting out, and making 
up, grey dresses for the inmates, or repairing old clothing, their 
conduct being in no manner distinguishable from that of sane 
journeymen. The shoemakers numbered a dozen, every man 
handling his short knife. Those unaccustomed to lunatics will 
find it a nervous proceeding to thread their way among so many 
armed madmen, and will wish themselves well out of this appa- 
rently dangerous assembly. Yet in truth they are no more to 
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be feared than any similar number of lucid workmen, as the 
homicidally inclined are carefully excluded. The carpenters 
planed away merrily among their chips in an adjoining apart- 
ment, using now and then chisel, gouge, and saw, in perfect 
freedom, Many excitable patients have been placed in these 
shops without any bad result, and even those who are disposed 
to be mischievous when suspected, have become quiet when 
trusted with edge-tools of the most formidable description. The 
greater the confidence reposed in the majority of the insane, the 
more does it tend to insure good behaviour. Of the other 
artificers in different departments, we may mention painters, 
upholsterers, bakers, butchers, brewers, and coopers, whilst a 
still larger number are employed in the kitchen and dining-hall, 
or as helpers in the corridors and wards. ‘The services of all 
these lunatic artisans and labourers were valued last year at 
10597. 3s. 

As far as possible the men work at the trades they have pre- 
viously followed, but there are many patients whose skilled 
labour cannot be utilized in this comparatively confined com- 
munity ; such, for instance, as rule-makers, jewellers, whale- 
bone-cutters, coach-painters, gold-beaters, buhl-cutters, wax-doll 
makers, anda score of other heterogeneous craftsmen, who are 
only to be found in a great metropolis. These persons engage 
in the employment most suited to them, and thus many of 
them leave the asylum skilled in two trades. Equally effica- 
cious is the occupation on the farm, which contains seventy-six 
acres of pasture and arable land, principally dedicated to the 
rearing and maintenance of stock. On the 1st of January, 1856, 
there were 28 cows, 1 bull, 2 calves, 152 pigs, 40 sheep, 7 
horses, &c. The tending of these animals, the culture of the 
fields and of the thirty-one acres of ornamental grounds, the 
milking the cows, the slaughtering of the meat, and the pro- 
duction of the butter, afford varied and healthy employment to 
the sixty-five agriculturalists. Some persons who never handled 
a spade before here set to work cheerfully and with a will, 
and a French polisher, a Wesleyan minister, a school teacher, 
or a law writer, may be seen digging away at a field of potatoes ; 
or a ship-carpenter, saddler, cabman, coalheaver, and organ- 
player, diligently engaged in filling a manure cart. They would, 
it is true, be better employed in occupations more in accordance 
with their previous habits, but these cannot be found for them, 
and labour of any kind is preferable to idleness, On the female 
side of the house industry is resorted to as a means of cure 
to a still larger extent. Of the 503 equal to labour, 270 work 
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as needlewomen, 7 are employed in the kitchen, 72 wash, iron, 
and clearstarch in the laundry, 125 help in the wards, and 29 
attend school, and are otherwise engaged. The total value 
of the female labour of the house is computed at 500/. per 
annum. 

Colney Hatch is not so extensively embarked in industrial 
and agricultural pursuits as the North and East Riding Asylum, 
where the patients are received from a mixed manufacturing 
and agricultural population, and the produce of their fields and 
workshops is much greater than could be extracted from worn 
out metropolitan patients, Not only do the lunatics rear the 
vegetables, but they take them to the asylum gates and dis- 
pose of them to the public. The result affords a proof of what 
we hold to be a settled principle, that chronic cases of insanity 
are greatly benefited by as much intercourse as possible with the 
saner part of the community. 

In accordance with the opinion that the pursuits of lunatics 
should be similar to their pursuits in former days, the south wing 
of Haslar Hospital is devoted to the officers, seamen, and marines 
of Her Majesty’s fleet who are afflicted with insanity. Every 
window of the building commands a fine view of Spithead and 
the Isle of Wight, and here the old Salts can sit and watch the 
splendid panorama crowded with vessels, and active with that 
nautical life which recalls so many happy associations to their 
minds, ‘They form fishing parties, make nets, and go on pleasure 
excursions in row and sailing craft. The ‘madman’s boat’ of 
eight oars, manned by patients and steered by an attendant, is 
well known to the sailors on the Solent, and so harmless are 
they considered, that young ladies often accompany them on trips 
to the Isle of Wight, implicitly trusting in their seamanship and 
politeness. 

Mental labour, as a means of cure, has not been adopted in 
England to any great extent ; most asylums have their libraries, 
in which attentive readers are always to be found, but the inmates 
rarely attempt to produce amusement or instruction for their 
fellows. There is one signal exception to this rule in Murray's 
Royal Asylum at Perth, This establishment, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Lauder Lindsay, appears to be the very focus 
of intellectual activity. The programme for the winter session 
of 1856-7 reads more like the prospectus of the Athenaeum of 
some large city than the bill of fare for a lunatic asylum. Famous 
professors reflect in its lecture-room the philosophy and science 
of the outer world, and their choice of subjects would not be 
dlisavowed by the committee of a London Scientific Institution. 
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mn, Lecturer. Subject. 
29 1. Proressor Buack1e, University | Beauty. 
ue of Edinburgh. 
er 2. Hucn Barctay, Esq., LL.D., | Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. 
Sheriff-Substitute of Perthshire. 
? 3. Toomas Miter, Esq., LL.D, | Chemical Affinity. 
‘al Rector of Perth Academy. 
n 4, Georce Lawson, Esq., Demon- | Vital Phenomena of Vegetation. 
’ strator of Botanical Histology, 
ag University of Edinburgh. 
id 5. Rev. Dr. Crompre, of Scone, | Winter: its lessons and associations. 
mn late Moderator of General As- 
sembly. 
he 6. Rev. Joun AnpDeErson, Kinnoull.| Sketches from the History of An- 
S- cient Nations. 
at 7. Rev. Wm. Morpoca, Kinnoull. | Education: its aims and uses. 
8. Dr. Browne, Crichton Royal | The Genesis of Thought, 
ty Institution, Dumfries. 
1e 9. Dr. Farnuzss, Crieff. Electricity: its phenomena and ap- 
plications. 
10. Dr. Strruine, Perth. Natural History of Man, 
cS 11, AtEx. Croat, Esq., Montrose. | Natural History of Zoophytes. 
1g 12, THomas R. MarsHatt, Esq., | Art—in its applications to common 
te Edinburgh. life. 
3 f These scientific and philosophic expositions are attended by 
d all the better class patients, ‘lhe paupers have a separate set of 
le lectures and classes, the major part of which are delivered and con- 
at ducted by the inmates themselves, Galvanism, The Blood, Time, 
ir Economic Botany, are among the subjects which the deranged 
e brains of the Perth asylum were contented last winter to hear elu- 
of cidated, The activity of the place does not stop here: chamber 
s concerts, in which the patients perform; grand concerts, in which 
e artists from without supply the leading stars; and theatrical 
Ss performances, in which the different characters are all taken by 
d ‘resident actors,’ are among the resources which were employed 
to amuse and interest the inmates during the winter months just 
n past. A pit full of lunatics watching ‘ Box and Cox’ played by 
. their fellows, isa curious subject for contemplation. Not content 
s with these efforts, they seem to think that they are nothing unless 
r critical, and accordingly they have set up a journal, in which they 
$ review their own performances, The first number of ‘ Excelsior’ 
? is now before us, in which we find poetry, news, and criticisms 
$ on music, and contemporary literature ; and he who reads with 
i the idea of finding anything odd in this production, will most 
f certainly be mistaken, for no one could divine that there was 
d a ‘bee in the bonnet’ of printer, publisher, and every con- 
> tributor. Balls and conversaziones form the staple of the lighter 


recreations of this singular community, whilst the more athletic 
gaines of running, leaping, hurdle-racing, Highland dancing, 
putting the stone, footing the. bar, and lifting dead weights, are 
pursued 
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pursued with such success, that the lunatics boast with pride that 
they have beaten some of the prize-holders of the outer world. 

It might be supposed that intellectual striving was not the 
emedicine to offer to a diseased brain; but we are informed by 
Dr. Lindsay that in the vast majority of cases the best results 
flow from this method of treatment, and ‘that a large percentage 
of cures is obtained. Such patients as would be injured by 
stimulating their faculties, are debarred by the physician from 
their undue exercise, and others must be too far gone, or be too 
uninformed to be capable of the pursuit. The surprise that 
lunatics should be susceptible of healthy mental exertion arises 
from the common forgetfulness that many understandings are 
slightly affected, or are only deranged upon, particular points, 
When Nat Lee was in Bedlam, he said that it was very difficult 
to write like a madman, and very easy to write like a fool. The 
works of the fools are more voluminous than the works of the 
madmen, because there are more fools than lunatics; but those 
who are completely mad are so far from experiencing a difficulty 
in writing in their own character that they cannot write in any 
other. As many, however, who are not altogether right in their 
minds are no more exclusively insane than people who are not 
absolutely wise are entirely foolish, it is easy to see that they may 
still be equal to much profitable mental exertion. In these days 
poor Christopher Smart would not be deprived of his pen and 
ink, and compelled to indent his long poem on ‘ David ’ with a 
key on the panels of his cell ; nor perhaps would the following 
epigram, which a woman in Bedlam wrote on Martin Madan’s 
argument in favour of polygamy, be handed about as a pheno- 
menon to be wondered at :— 


‘If John marry Mary, and Mary alone, 
It is a good match between Mary and John: 
But if John marry more wives, what blows and what scratches ! 
*Tis no longer a match, but a bundle of matches.’ 


In France, and we believe in some other continental countries, 
it is the habit to employ lunatic labour in the private farms sur- 
rounding the asylum. This plan was in the olden time pursued 
in England ; but it appears to have gone out with the ancient 
system of coercion. hen radical revolutions are accomplished, 
good ideas sometimes perish with the bad; and we cannot help 
thinking that the abandonment of this method of exercising lunatics 
was an error, and that a return to the old practice, under proper 
regulations, would be of advantage both to employer and em- 
ployed. Never must we lose sight of the wisdom of freeing the 
patient as much as practicable from the companionship of his 
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fellows, and of placmg him, to the utmost of our power, in the 
same free condition which he enjoyed in his days of sanity. 

At Colney Hateh, as at Hanwell, and indeed all other public 
asylums, the sexes occupy separate portions of the building, and 
are only allowed to be present together on particular occasions. 
This unnatural arrangement undoubtedly arose from the introduc- 
tion into asylums of prison and workhouse systems of manage~ 
ment ; for certainly nothing can tend to render the life of the patient 
more dreary than to find himself carefully excluded from the 
company of the other half of creation. It is stated by the ad- 
vocates of separation that the mingling of the sexes among the 
insane would be productive of occasional misbehaviour; but no- 
thing could be more unjust than to deprive the majority of the 
benefits which would arise from frequent social reunion, in con- 
sequence of the erotic tendencies of the few. It is with pleasure 
therefore we see the attempts which are being made to assi- 
milate the intercourse of lunatics to that of the sane at Hanwell, 
Colney Hatch, and other asylums. The most interesting feature 
of the former establishment is the ball which takes place every 
Monday night. Shortly after six o'clock the handsome assembly- 
room, brilliantly lit with gas, becomes the central point of attrac- 
tion to all the inmates, male and female, who are considered well 
enough to indulge their inclinations for festivity. On the occasion 
of our visit there were about 200 patients present, together with a 
few visitors and many of the attendants. In a raised orchestra 
five musicians, three of whom were lunatics, soon struck up a 
merry polka, and immediately the room was alive with dancers, 
In the progress of this amusement we could see nothing grotesque 
or odd. Had the men been differently dressed, it would have 
been impossible to have guessed that we were in the midst of a 
company of lunatics, the mere sweepings of the parish work- 
houses ; but the prison uniform of sad-coloured grey presented a 
disadvantageous contrast to the gayer and more varied costumes 
at Bethlehem, and appeared like a jarring note amid the general 
harmony of the scene. In the corners of the room whist-players, 
consisting generally of the older inmates, were seen intent upon 
their game ; not a word was uttered aloud, not a gesture took place 
that would have discredited any similar sane assembly ; yet not a 
patient was free from some strange hallucination, or some morbid 
impulse. Among the merriest dancers in Sir Roger de Coverley, 
was a man who believed himself to be our Saviour, and who 
wore in his hair a spike in imitation of the crown of thorns; 
and one of the keenest whist-players was an old lady, who, whilst 
her partner was dealing, privately assured us she had been dead 
these three years, and desired as a favour that we would use our 

influence 
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influence with the surgeon to persuade him to cut off her head, 
In the midst of such strange delusions, it was curious to notice 
how rationally those who were their dupes enjoy themselves ; and 
it is impossible to deny that such reunions are eminently calcu- 
lated to hinder the mind from morbidly dwelling upon its own 
unhealthy creations. It is found that the too prolonged and 
frequent repetition of the balls somewhat diminishes their in- 
terest—an evil provided against at Hanwell by restricting the 
time allotted to them, At nine precisely, although in the midst 
of a dance, a shrill note is blown, and the entire assembly, like 
so many Cinderellas, breaks up at once and the company hurry 
off to their dormitories. These hebdomadal balls have not yet 
been introduced at Colney Hatch. A movement has, however, 
been made during the last six months towards a limited associa- 
tion between the sexes by allowing them to dine together. Of 
the 500 patients who assemble in the ample dining-hall, 200 are 
females and 300 males, The scene when the women first made 
their appearance is described as something remarkable ; the men 
rose in a body apparently delighted beyond measure, and the 
presence of the softer sex has not only tended to break the former 
monotony, but to keep the assembly in order and good humour. 
Before this happy meeting there were occasional outbreaks of 
some of the more excited patients; but now, when any of the 
men are inclined to be fractious or discontented, the women turn 
them into joke, and they are silenced immediately. As yet the 
two sexes are not allowed to sit at the same table, but are 
located on opposite sides of the room. By far the better plan 
would be to seat them on different sides of the long tables; but 
as many persons in authority, wanting confidence in human nature, 
object to this natural arrangement, the innovators must be satis- 
fied for the moment with the present imperfect concession. When 
it was first proposed to introduce a billiard-table at Bethlehem, 
the scheme was rejected by a majority of two-thirds of the go- 
vernors, on the score that the players would fight each other with 
the cues and balls, and bagatelle, as a kind of half measure, was 
permitted instead, As the patients confined the balls to their 
legitimate purpose, and the mace was not turned into an offensive 
weapon, the billiard-table was at last with reluctance established. 
The same thing will, doubtless, happen with respect to the 
dining arrangements at Colney Hatch; and before long we trust 
male and female lunatics will exchange courtesies across the 
table, instead of across the room, 

In the chapels of nearly all the larger lunatic asylums the quieter 
inmates are accustomed to meet at the daily morning and evening 
service, In the spacious chapel of Hanwell and Colney Hatch, 
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the attendance on week-days, as well as on the Sabbath, is far 
better than can be found among the same number of people out 
of doors, 250 on the average attending on week-days, and 500 
on Sundays. We do not suppose that the Junatic is more reli- 
gious than the sane, but the ennui which, to a certain extent, 
still attaches to the asylum, renders any form of reunion agree- 
able, and as the going to chapel is ‘ something to do,’ numbers 
of the inmates obey the summons who might stay at home if they 
were at large. The conduct nevertheless of this congregation is 
most exemplary. ‘The heartiness,’ says the chaplain, in his 
report for 1856, ‘ with which they join in the responses and the 
psalmody is very encouraging, while their quiet, orderly conduct 
—the prayer offered up by many on entering chapel—the regu- 
larity with which they all kneel or sit, according to the order of 
the service—would, | think, if generally witnessed, put to the 
blush many of our parochial congregations.’ Now and then an 
epileptic patient will disturb the chapel by his heavy fall ; but 
as those who are thus afflicted are located near the doors, the 
interruption is but momentary. The chaplain of Colney Hatch 
has trained twelve male and female patients to practise church 
music and psalmody. The choral service is well performed, and, 
in conjunction with the organ, has a visible effect in soothing the 


wilder patients, and in pleasing all. The sacrament is not denied 
to those who are fit to receive it, and no more touching scene can 
be witnessed than that which is presented in the chapel, when a 
score of communicants, disordered though their minds sometimes 


be, humbly kneel, and 


‘Drain the chalice of the grapes of God.’ 


The out-of-door games of the insane are very much regulated 
by the extent of ground attached to the asylum. Where this 
is ample, as at Colney Hatch, cricket is the favourite summer 
recreation ; a skittle-alley, a bowling-green, and a fives-court, are 
found in most county asylums. In America, where women adopt 
more masculine habits than in England, female lunatics play 
matches on the bowling-green; and in France gymnastic exer- 
cises are employed for the exercise of both sexes, and may, we 
think, be introduced into the English asylums with advantage. 
The idiotic patients and those who are incapable of much exer- 
tion may be seen in the airing courts enjoying the monotonous 
swinging motion of the machine known in domestic life under the 
name of ‘ the nursery yacht,’ being nothing more than a rocking- 
horse with the horse left out by particular desire. In addition to 
these means of diverting the minds of the patients, walking parties, 
under the superintendence of officers of the establishment, are 
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made up two or three times a-week. During the haymaking 
season it is customary to allow the inmates of asylums to which 
farms are attached to go forth into the fields to assist with the 
rake and the pitchfork. This permission is always looked upon 
as a great treat, and its effect upon the patients is of the happiest 
kind, especially if the scene of their temporary labour admits no 
sight of the asylum and its wearisome walls, Here for a few hours 
they seem to realize the liberty and delight of younger days. 
The physician on such occasions may read in their ‘ grateful eyes’ 
that we are at present arrived only half-way on the road of non- 
restraint. Individual patients, again, are suffered to leave the 
public asylums on a day’s visit to their friends, under the care 
of a nurse ; and some who are nearly convalescent are permitted 
to go and return of their own accord, It is the custom of Colney 
Hatch and Hanwell, and we believe of most asylums in Eng- 
land, to grant the patients a certain period of probation among 
their friends, in order to test their fitness to be discharged as 
cured ; to give them, in short, mental tickets-of-leave. This is an 
admirable plan, inasmuch as it secures to the patient the full 
enjoyment of liberty, at the same time that it enables him to 
keep himself well in hand, knowing that, as he is not uncondi- 
tionally released, an immediate recall to the asylum would follow 
any sign of returning irrationality. 

The dietary in public asylums is ample, and the quality 
excellent. Hanwell may, perhaps, be considered tle model esta- 
blishment in this respect. It is the joke of the other asylums, 
that one man has been regaled there daily for years with 
chicken and wine. Even the fancies of the patients are now and 
then gratified at some expense. There is an old lady in Hanwell 
who believes that the whole establishment is her private pro- 
perty; and, on one occasion, she complained to the medical 
superintendent that, notwithstanding all the expense she was at 
to keep up the grounds and forcing-houses, she never could get 
any grapes. The next day she was presented with a bunch, which 
had been purchased to appease her repinings. This humouring 
method of treatment, as it is called in other asylums, is much 
patronised by the matron, a person who seems to enjoy as much 
power as the medical officers. In her report for 1856 she thus 
speaks of a patient who died in the course of last year :— 


‘She had been employed many years in the laundry, and always 
imagined she was to be removed elsewhere—that on Monday morning 
a waggon would call at the gate for herself and her property. Accord- 
ingly every Monday morning throughout the year, at 10 o'clock, she 
was accompanied to the gate, dressed with a coloured handkerchief 
pinned fancifully over her cap instead of a bonnet, and carrying : 
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small pareel (her property) of most heterogeneous contents—thimbles, 
ends of tape, polished bones, pebbles, pieces of smooth coal, &c. The 
waggon was never found to be waiting, and Mary, without evincing 
any disappointment, walked cheerfully back to the laundry, telling the 
superintendent that “ The waggon would be sure to come next Monday, 
but that she need not lose time, so she would work all this week.”’ 


In many asylums this method of treatment is thought calcu- 
lated to feed the original delusion ; but here, again, the judgment 
of the physician ought alone to determine the course to be taken in 
each individual case. In patients labouring under violent excite- 
ment, to oppose an hallucination, however absurd, would add 
fuel to the fire, Again, in a chronic case like that of the laundry- 
maid, the harmless fancy of the poor creature might not only be 
indulged with impunity, but served to renew week by week her 
stock of cheerfulness. 

The lunatic colony of Gheel, situated twelve miles south of 
Turnhont in Belgium, amid a vast uncultivated plateau consisting 
of heath and sand, called the Campine, affords an extraordinary 
example of the pre-eminent advantages of the present mode of 
managing lunatics. Until the era of railroads this spot was so 
out of the ordinary track of the world, that but few persons 
even of those who were interested in the treatment of the insane 
were aware of its existence. Here we discover, like a fly in 
amber, a state of things which has lasted with little change for 
twelve hundred years. Here we see the last remnants of the 
priestly treatment of insanity, coupled with a system of non- 
restraint which certainly existed long before the term was ever 
heard of in England and France. Gheel owes its origin to a 
miracle. Saint Dympna, the daughter of an Irish king, suf- 
fered martyrdom in this place from the hand of her father in the 
sixth century. So great was her fame as the patron-saint of 
lunatics, that her shrine, erected in the church dedicated to ‘her, 
speedily became the resort of pilgrims, who journeyed hither 
in the hope of being cured of their madness or of preventing its 
advent. Her elegantly sculptured tomb contains among other 
bassi-relievi one in which the devil is observed issuing from the 
head of a female lunatic, while prayers are being offered up by 
some priests and nuns, and close at hand another chained maniac 
seems anxiously awaiting his turn to be delivered from the 
demon, The idea, carefully inculcated by the priests, that lunacy 
meant nothing more than a possession by the devil, has long been 
banished from other lands. Here, however, it has flourished for 
many centuries, and the ceremony of crawling beneath the tomb 
has existed so long, that the hands and knees of devotees have 
worn away the pavement, The act is still occasionally meses 
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amid a scene in which superstition and terror are combined in a 
manner calculated to cure any lunatic if deep mental impressions 
were alone required to purge away his malady. But what is far 
more interesting and astonishing to those accustomed to the bolts 
and bars, the locks, wards, and high walls of crowded European 
asylums, is the almost entire liberty accorded to the lunatics 
resident in the town of Gheel and its neighbouring hamlets, to 
the number of 800, or one-tenth of the whole district. No 
palatial building, such as we encounter in nearly every county 
in England, is to be seen, The little army of pauper and other 
patients gathered from the whole superficies of Belgium, instead 
of being stowed away in one gigantic establishment, in which all 
ideas of life are merged in the iron routine of an enormous work- 
house, are distributed over five hundred different dwellings, three 
hundred of which are cottages, or small farm-houses, in which 
the more violent and poorer classes are dispersed, and the remain- 
ing two hundred are situated in the town of Gheel, and are ap- 
propriated to quieter lunatics and those who are able to pay 
more liberally for their treatment. In these habitations the 
sufferers are placed under the care of the host and hostess, 
more than three patients never being domiciled under one roof, 
and generally not more than one. The lunatic shares in the 
usual life of the family; his occupations and employment are 
theirs, his little cares and enjoyments are the same as theirs. 
He goes forth to the fields to labour as in ordinary life; no 
stern walls perpetually imprison him and make him desire to 
overleap them, as Rasselas desired to escape even from the 
Happy Valley. If it is not thought fit for him to labour with 
plough or spade, he remains at home, and takes care of the 
children, prunes the trees in the garden, and attends to the potage 
on the fire; or if a female, busies herself in the ordinary 
domestic duties of the house. The lunatics, as may be supposed, 
are not left to the discretionary mercies of the host and hostess, 
A strict system of supervision prevails, somewhat analogous to 
that of the Lunacy Commissioners and the Visiting Justices of 
England. The entire country is divided into four districts, each 
having a head guardian and a physician, to whom is entrusted 
the medical care of every inmate belonging to that section. 
There are in addition one consulting surgeon and one inspecting 
physician for the whole community. The general government of 
the colony is vested in the hands of eight persons, who dispense 
a code of laws especially devised for it. The Burgomaster of 
Gheel presides over this managing committee, whose duties are 
to distribute the patients among the different dwellings, to watch 
over their treatment, and to admit or discharge them. A Visiting 
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Commissioner is annually appointed, who inspects the dwellings 
of the different hosts, and sees that the patients are properly 
cared for. The oversight of the lunatics falls almost wholly 
upon the hostess, the man rarely interfering, unless called upon 
to control a disorderly patient. The people of Gheel, from having 
been engaged for ages in the treatment of the insane, are said to 
have acquired extraordinary tact in their management, which, 
Dr. Webster remarks, may be considered to exhibit a most 
judicious mixture of ‘ mildness and force.’ Although instruments 
of restraint, such as the strait-waistcoat and the long leathern 
thong below the leg, to prevent patients from running away, are 
occasionally resorted to, the sectional physician must be instantly 
informed of their imposition, and their use cannot be continued 
without his sanction. So little are they required, that Dr. Webster 
found less restraint in this colony, unconfined by walls, than in 
the asylum at Mareville in France, containing a similar number 
of lunatics, Yet there were fewer escapes than from the strictly- 
guarded restraint-abounding prison, only eleven persons having 
fled from Gheel in the course of last year, and nineteen from 
Mareville. Here also, it will be observed, there is no separation 
of the sexes. The lunatics live the life of the other inhabitants, 
and males and females associate in the same household. If we 
compare the effects of this simple treatment with that of the most 
expensive of our own asylums, we are compelled to admit. that 
the balance is in favour of Gheel, where, notwithstanding the free 
admission of chronic cases, upwards of twenty-two per cent. of 
cures take place annually, while at Hanwell and Colney Hatch 
the cures never exceed fifteen per cent. No fair comparison can 
be instituted between the expense per head at Gheel and in our 
English establishments, inasmuch as living is much cheaper in 
Belgium; but we may state, that the average cost of board and 
lodging for each pauper in the colony is ten pounds per annum, 
or exactly the sum charged for lodging alone in our county 
asylums.* 





* These particulars respecting the pauper lunatic colony of Gheel are taken from 
an article by Dr. Webster in the * Psychological Journal of Medicine.’ This Review, 
which originated with and from the first has been under the able editorship of Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, has given an immense — to the study of psychology. 
It has enlarged the views of the physician of the insane, and by extending hi 
horizon has given him a far better knowledge of the special department to which 
he formerly confined his studies. It is as impossible to understand the workings 
of a morbid mind without possessing a knowledge of its ordinary action as it is to 
interpret the sounds of a diseased lung without being first acquainted with those 
of a healthy one. The great service which Dr. Forbes Winslow has rendered by 
unravelling the phenomena of mind in its normal as well as in its disturbed state, 
entitles him to a very high méed of praise, and has deservedly ranked him 
among the first psychologists of the present day. 
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A ‘plan, towards which we ‘have ‘been slowky:advancing during 
the last half-century, will speedily we hope be more closely fol- 
lowed, A 4rial:is:already to some-extent being made of it inthe 
neighbourhood of existing asylums, and might:supplant, with im- 
mense advantage, the prevailing custom-of building new wings 
and over-populating old wards. The present system of enor- 
mous buildings which destroys the individuality of the inmates, 
and suppresses all their old habits and:modes of life, is evidently 
disapproved by the Commissioners, as appears from the language 
they hold in their Tenth Annual -Report :— 


‘ We have the best reason for believing that the patients derive a direct 
benefit, in many ways, from residing in cheerful, airy apartments 
detached from the main building, and associated with officials engaged 
in eonducting industrial pursuits. A consciousness that he is useful, 
and thought worthy of confidence, is necessarily indueed in the mind 
of every patient, by removal from the ordinary wards where certain 
restrictions are enforced, into a department where ‘he enjoys a com- 
parative degree of freedom; and this necessarily promotes self-respect 
and self-control, and proves highly salutary in forwarding the patient’s 
restoration. As a means of treatment, we consider this species of 
separate residence of the utmost importance, constituting in fact a pro- 
bationary system for patients who are convalescing; giving them 
greater liberty of action, extended exercise, with facilities for occupa- 
tion; and thus generating self-confidence, and becoming not only 
excellent tests of the sanity of the patient, but operating powerfully to 
promote a satisfactory cure. The want of such an intermediate place of 
residence is always much felt ; and it often happens, that a patient just 
recovered from an attack of insanity, and sent into the world direct from 
a large asylum, is found so unprepared to meet the trials he has to 
undergo, by any previous use of his mental faculties, that he soon re- 
lapses, and is under the necessity of being again returned within its walls. 
Commodious rooms contiguous to the farm-buildings are now in the 
course of construction at the Somerset County Asylum; and there 
is every reason to believe that the patients will derive benefit by residing 
in these apartments, which at once possess a domestic character, and 
afford every facility to carry on agricultural pursuits.’ 


It strikes us forcibly that the Commissioners have tended to 
create the evil they deprecate in not protesting against the 
erection of gigantic asylums ; but it is cheering to find that the 
idea of supplemental buildings possessing a ‘domestic cha- 
racter’ has taken possession of their minds, and that they are 
now enforcing it on the minds of others with their well-known 
zeal and ability. The Devon Asylum, among others, has adopted 
the plan; and its accomplished physician, Dr. Bucknill, the 
editor of the ‘ Asylum Journal,’ bears important testimony to the 
great advantages to be derived from it. 

*I have 
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‘I have recommended the erection of an inexpensive building, de- 
tached from, but within the grounds of the present asylum, in pre- 
ference to an extension of the asylum itself. My reasons for this 
recommendation are, that such a building will afford an useful and 
important change for patients for whom a change from the wards is 
desirable. The system of placing patients in detached buildings, 
resembling in their construction and arrangements an ordinary English 
house, has been found to afford beneficial results in the so-called 
cottages which this institution at present possesses. These cottages are 
much preferred to the wards by the patients themselves, and permission 
to reside in them is much coveted. I am also convinced that such 
auxiliary buildings can be erected at much less expense than would be 
incurred by the enlargement and alteration of the asylum itself. I 
propose that in the new building the patients shall cook and wash for 
themselves.’ 

‘These cottages are much preferred to the wards by the patients 
themselves, and permission to reside in them is much coveted, 
In these few lines we read the condemnation of huge structures 
like Colney Hatch, built externally on the model of a palace, 
and internally on that of a workhouse, in which the poor lunatic 
but rarely finds any object of human interest, where his free 
will is reduced to the levgl of that of the convict, and the very 
air of heaven necessary to his health is doled out at intervals, 
when, with infinite lockings and unlockings, the attendants order 
a batch of persons into the stagnant and tiresome airing courts, 
Infinitely better for the lunatics would be the freedom and 
homeliness of the smallest cottage to the formal monotony of 
cheerless wards; better far that they should, as Dr. Bucknill 
suggests, cook and wash for themselves, than that these offices 
should be performed wholesale in the steam laundry and the 
steam kitchen. A patient would undoubtedly feel a far greater 
interest in peeling his own potatoes for the pot, and in cooking 
his own bit of bacon, than in receiving them ready cooked. It 
is the duty of the physician to interest the patient in his daily 
work, and no more effectual method of accomplishing this could 
be suggested than in putting him to work for himself. 

Wherever large asylums are already erected, no better plan 
could perhaps be suggested than the building of satellite cottages, 
which would form a kind of supplementary Gheel to the central 
establishment ; but we should like to see the experiment tried, 
in somg new district, of reproducing in its integrity the Belgian 
system. The colony of Gheel was once a desert like the country 
which surrounds it; it is now, through the happy application 
of pauper lunatic labour, one of the most productive districts of 
the Low Countries. Have we no unoccupied Dartmoors on 
which we could erect cottages, and train the cottagers to receive 
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the. insane as members of the family? The performance of 
domestic offices, the society of the goodwife and goodman, and 
the influence of the children, would do far more to restore the 
disordered brain of the lunatic—pauper or otherwise—than all 
the organization of the asylum, with its daily routine, proceeding 
with the inexorable monotonous motion of a machine, and 
treating its inmates rather as senseless atoms than as sentient 
beings, capable, though mad, of taking an interest in_ things 
around them, and especially awake to the pleasure of being 
dealt with as individuals rather than as undistinguishable parts 
of acrowd. The children are of particular moment. Lunatics 
are singularly gentle to them, and are interested in all their 
actions. - At Gheel it is customary to send the bairns into the 
fields to conduct the patients home from their labour in the 
evening ; and we learn from Dr. Webster that a violent madman, 
who will not stir upon the command of his host, will suffer 
himself to be led, without a murmur, by an urchin scarcely 
higher than his knee. The presence of the young in the ward 
of an asylum seems to light it up like a sunbeam. The love 
of children does indeed lie at the very foundation of the human 
heart, and we cannot estimate too highly their beneficial influence 
upon the brain which is recovering from the horrors of insanity. 
One of the most important points in reference to insane paupers, 
as we have already intimated, is the bringing them as speedily 
as possible under treatment. The reluctance of the lunatic him- 
self to be removed is usually extreme, and it is marvellous what 
ingenuity he will often employ to thwart the design. Southey 
relates that a madman who was being conveyed from Rye to 
Bedlam slept in the Borough. He suspected whither he was 
going, and, having contrived by rising early. to elude his at- 
tendant, he went to Bedlam, and told the keepers that he was 
about to bring them a patient.‘ But,’ said he, ‘in order to 
lead him willingly, he has been persuaded that I am mad, and 
accordingly I shall come as the madman. He will be very out- 
rageous when you seize him, but you must clap on a strait- 
waistcoat.’ The device completely succeeded. The lunatic 
returned home, the sane man was shut up, and until he was ex- 
changed at the end of four days, remained in his strait-waistcoat, 
having doubtless exhibited a violence which amply justified its 
use, The aversion of the sufferer himself to be taken away coin- 
cides with an equal aversion on the part of his relatives and friends 
to send him from home, nor do they take the step till the madness 
grows intolerable. Precious time is thus lost at the outset, and 
when the removal occurs it is mostly to the workhouse. Here 
the patient is usually kept during the remainder of the curable 
stage 
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stage of his malady. The parochial authorities are generally 
guided by an immediate consideration for the pockets of the rate- 
payers, rather than by .any care for the welfare of the lunatic; 
and, as they can maintain him in the‘ house’ at three shillings 
a-week—when they would have to pay nine if they transferred 
him to the county asylum—in the workhouse he remains until 
he becomes so dirty or troublesome in his habits that the 
guardians are willing to pay the difference to get rid of him. 
The first few months of the disease, within the narrow limits 
of which full 60 per cent. of the recoveries take place, are 
thus allowed to run to waste. Months fly by, and the victim 
subsides into the class of incurables. This produces a second 
evil. As the drafts of incurables are perpetually flowing into 
the asylums, they become ‘blocked up’ in the course of a few 
years, and are converted into houses for the detention of hopeless 
cases. To this condition three-fourths of the asylums are already 
reduced, and the efforts of philanthropic medicine are brought 
to a dead lock by the short-sightedness of the parish authorities, 
who do not consider that for the sake.of saving a few shillings 
in the board of Betty Smith in the first weeks of her craziness, 
they are converting her into a chronic burthen, seeing that she 
will probably live on toa good old age in the asylum, and cause 
them an ultimate expenditure of hundreds of pounds. To the 
swifter removal after the outbreak of the disorder we must 
look for a permanent remedy; but in the mean time something 
must be done to disembarrass the public asylums of the dead- 
weight of hopeless cases, if we seriously intend to take advantage 
of the curative appliances we already possess. The Commis- 
sioners seem inclined to favour the erection of separate Asylums 
for those who are beyond the reach of medical art. To. us 
it seems that the more economical plan would be to appor- 
tion certain wards in the various workhouses for the recep- 
tion of chronic cases, and to draft off the idiots alone to special 
establishments. By this means our water-logged asylums would 
speedily right themselves, and again become what they should 
never have ceased to be—hospitals for the cure of the insane. 
At present we encourage an elaborate system for the manu- 
facture of life-long lunatics. It is well known that the cures of 
early cases of insanity throughout England amount to 45 per 
cent,, and at Bethlehem and St. Luke’s, where no others are 
received, the cures have amounted to 62 per cent, and 72 per 
cent, respectively ; whereas at Colney Hatch, Hanwell, and the 
Surrey County Asylum, the three great receptacles for the 
Sweepings of the metropolitan workhouses, the average cures 
do not exceed 15 per cent. If we take the lowest arena 
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of cures, there: is still a difference of 30 per cent. of human 
creatures who sink down into the cheerless night of chronic 
dementia and idiotcy, or who dream away the remainder of 
their lives in hopeless childishness. Another ground of com- 
plaint is that a degree of clerk’s work is imposed upon the 
medical superintendents of large asylums which is quite ineon- 
sistent with a proper discharge of their chief duty—the recovery 
of their patients. Irrespective of the routine-labour of making 
daily and quarterly and yearly reports, which is very considerable, 
they have far more to do in their strictly professional capacity than 
they can possibly accomplish. The three great asylums near the 
metropolis contain upwards of 3000 patients, or the population 
of a good-sized country town; and their moral and physical 
training is confided to exactly six medical men, or as many as 
will be found in an hospital of a hundred beds! It is needless 
to observe how little attention can be paid to each individual, 
and that the more promising patients must be inevitably swamped 
in the sea of hopeless lunatics. As long as our asylums remain 
mere houses of detention, the want of medical superintendence is 
not so apparent; but immediately these establishments are re- 
stored to their proper functions, we predict that the evil will 
become too glaring to last. 

In many boroughs the authorities have entirely evaded the 
requirements of the Act of Parliament relative to their insane 
pauper poor, and have not only neglected to erect proper asylums, 
but have resisted for years the attempts of the Commissioners to 
compel them to do their duty. In all such cases the lunatics not 
only suffer the ills consequent upon insufficient care, but when 
too numerous for home accommodation are subjected to a system 
of transportation, which is not only disgraceful to the municipal 
authorities themselves, but to the age for permitting it. True to 
their economical instincts, the guardians of the poor often ‘ farm 
out” their imsane paupers to the. proprietor of some private 
asylum, quite regardless of distance. The Commissioners, justly 
—: at this sordid practice, state in their last Report 
that— 


‘ At present, large numbers of these patients are sent to licensed 
houses far from their homes, to distances: (sometimes exceeding, and 
often scareely less than, 100 miles) which their relations and friends 
are unable to travel. The savings of the labouring poor are quite 
insufficient, in most cases, to defray the expense of such journeys, and 
their time (constituting their means of existence) cannot be spared 
for that purpose. The consequence has been, that the poor berough 
Tunatic has been left too often to pass a considerable portion of his life, 
and in some cases to die, far from his: home, and without any of his 
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nearest connexions having been able to comfort him by their occasional 


presence. ‘The visits of his parish officers are necessarily cursory and 


infrequent, and he is, in fact, cast upon the humanity of strangers, 
whose prosperity depends upon the profits which they derive from main- 
taining him and others of his class.’ 

This is: a systenr which we are confident is as illegal as it is 
heartless, and we are astonished that bodies of Englishmen 
should dare to insult the miseries of lunatics by thus punishing 
them and their friends for their affliction. There are now 25 
insane paupers at Camberwell House, London, who have been 
sent from Southampton, a distance of 80 miles, though the Hants 
County Asylum is situated within 16 miles of the borough. 
Seventeen persons are in like manner banished from Great Yar- 
mouth to Highbridge House, near London, and their relations, 
who must travel 146 miles to see them, pass, in the course of 
their journey, the Norfolk and Essex County Asylums, both of 
which establishments have many vacancies and would willingly 
receive them. ‘The pauper lunatics of Ipswich, King’s Lynn, 
Dover, Canterbury, Portsmouth, and various. other boroughs, are 
in the same way transferred by the local authorities to some of 
the metropolitan licensed houses. 

The feelings of the poor for their afflicted relatives are often 
of the deepest kind, and the utmost distress is entailed upon them 
by these cruel separations from those they love. In one case, 
a native of Ipswich, too poor to go by the railway, walked to 
London and back on foot, a distance of 140 miles, for the sole 
a ose of visiting his wife, who had been wickedly banished to 

eckham House, London. In other cases parents have pleaded 
so piteously to be conveyed to their children, that the Commis- 
sioners have suggested that the expenses should be paid out of 
the parish funds, but the authorities who had contrived the origi- 
nal proceeding in order to save two or three shillings a head, 
could not of course be induced to furnish money for so senti- 
mental a purpose. The Commissioners have resolutely refused 
their sanction to: such disgraceful transactions whenever they 
have come within their knowledge and jurisdiction—one instance 
out of many which proves that, however much the borough autho- 
rities may denounce them as a centralised power, they have done 
excellent service in checking local ignorance, selfishness, and 
inhumanity. 

If we now turn'to consider the condition of private asylums, we 
shall find much: in them to praise as well as to condemn. When 
men of reputation, acknowledged skill, and character—such as Dr. 
Conolly, of Hanwell; Dr. Forbes: Winslow, of Hammersmith ; 
Drs, Sutherland, of Fulham, and Munro, of Clapton; Dr. Hitch, 
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of Cheltenham; Dr. Noble, of Manchester ; Dr. Newington, of 
Ticehurst ; and Dr. Fox, of Bristol,—have the management of 
private asylums, the public need be under no apprehension of 
patients being improperly received, illegally detained, or cruelly 
and unscientifically treated. The licensed houses in the metro- 
politan district directly under the control of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, amounting to 41 in number, represent, without doubt, 
the fairest specimens of these establishments. Liable as they 
are at any moment to the inspection of the Commissioners, and 
presided over as many of them are by the most eminent members 
of the profession, they are generally maintained in a high state 
of efficiency. They are principally devoted to the care of the 
higher classes of the community, and afford perhaps the nearest 
approach yet made to a perfect method of treatment, being 
conducted in most cases on the principle of a private family. 
The bolts, bars, high walls, and dismal airing-courts of the public 
asylum are either unknown, or so hidden as no longer to irritate 
the susceptible mind of the lunatic. The unwise division of 
the sexes is rarely adopted. Scrupulous attention to dress and 
all the forms of polite society are enjoined alike for their own 
sake, and as a method of interesting the patients in the daily 
life of the community. When we partook of the hospitalities of 
one of these establishments, we could detect nothing in the 
countenances or the appearance of the guests which was charac- 
teristic of their condition—the restless eye, the incoherent con- 
versation, the sudden movement of the peculiarly formed head, 
which our preconceived notions led us to expect, were none of 
them observable. One individual indeed there was whom we 
mentally concluded to be certainly mad. Yet, singular to say, 
this gentleman was the only sane individual in the room besides 
ourselves and the medical superintendent, and on further 
acquaintance, having told our ill-placed suspicions, he frankly 
confessed that he had in his own mind paid ourselves a similar 
compliment, The eager glance of curiosity natural to inquisitive 
strangers, was the nearest approach in this lunatic party to the 
outward appearance of lunacy. So much for the ‘ unmistakeable’ 
countenance of the insane! It is not to be supposed that the 
more violent can be allowed this social freedom even in private 
establishments, or that madness is different in a metropolitan 
licensed house from what it is in a public asylum; but we un- 
hesitatingly assert that in the vast majority of cases the large 
amount of freedom and the absence of any prison-like character- 
istics have an undoubted effect, not only in calming the mind of 
the patient, but in expediting his recovery. Hence the per- 
centage of cures in a high class private asylum are immeasurably 
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beyond those of any public establishment. The pleasure-ground, 
out-of-door games, carriage and riding parties, billiards, whist 
and evening parties, all contribute their aid in restoring the 
unhinged mind, We have seen four or five patients leave the 
doors of one of these licensed metropolitan houses,* and remain 
out for hours without any attendant, their word of honour being 
the only tie existing between them and the asylum. 

The condition of a few of the provincial licensed houses is 
still glaringly bad, and shows that old ideas, with respect to 
insanity, are not entirely obsolete. The Report of the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy for 1856 relates circumstances which 
lead us back to the old days of Bedlam, Thus at Hanbury 
House the Commissioners found ‘ one young lady fastened by 
webbing wristbands to a leathern belt; she was also tied down 
to her chair by a rope.’ Again, they found on their last visit to 
the Sandford Asylum, in December, 1855, ‘ a patient just dead, 
his body exhibiting sores and extensive sloughs, arising neces- 
sarily, we think, from want of water-pillows or other proper pre- 
cautions. The room has a stone or plaster floor, and is without 
a fire.’ It is, however, encouraging to find that, as far as personal 
restraint goes, the very worst of our private asylums are far 
superior to some of the best of the public asylums of France. 
Dr. Webster, our great authority on this point, gives in the 
Psychological Journal the results gleaned in his visits to these 
establishments in the August and September of 1850 :— 


‘Forty male lunatics out of 1464 then resident were in camisole 
(strait-waistcoats), some being also otherwise restrained, thereby giving 
an individual in restraint to every 33} male inmates, or three per hun- 
dred. Amongst the female lunatics, again, the proportion was some- 
what larger, 72 persons of that sex, out of the total 1902 resident 
patients, being under medical coercion; thus making one female in 
restraint to every 26} inmates, or at the rate of 3°78 per cent. 
In contrast with this report respecting the above-named French 
provincial asylums, I would now place an official statement of the prac- 
tice pursued at Bethlehem Hospital during the same period. At this 
establishment, where formerly the strait-waistcoat, with various kinds 
of personal coercion, were even in greater use than on the other side of 
the Channel, not one insane patient, among an average population of 
391 lunatics, was under constraint of any description during the five 
weeks ending the 25th of September, when I first visited that institu- 
tion after my return from the Continent, and which embraced the whole 
time referred to in this memorandum.’ 


From these curious facts it will be seen that we are far in 
advance of our French, and, we may also add, of our other con- 





* The establishment of Dr. Forbes Winslow at Hammersmith. : 
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tinental neighbours.* When: the beneficent thought struck the 
great Pinel to knock. off the fetters of the English captain, he 
sounded a note which reverberated through Europe, and the poor 
imsane captives. issued from their dungeons in which they had 
been so long immured as the prisoners emerge from their prison 
to the divine strains of Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio; But when this 
vast step was accomplished: there still remained an immense 
amount.of coercion scarcely less injurious than the old darkness 
and chains, and to Englishmen is mainly due the credit of abo- 
lishing it. Nor shall we rest where we are. It is our belief 
as well as our hope that, before another generation has gone by, 
the last vestige of restraint, in the skape: of dismal airing-courts, 
and outside walls, which serve to wound the spirit rather than to 
enslave the limbs, will pass for ever from among us, and only be 
remembered with the hobbles and the manacles of the past. 

It has been asserted by some psychologists that lunacy is on 
the increase, and that its rapid development of late years has been 
consequent upon the increased activity of the national mind. 
This statement is certainly startling, and calculated to arrest the 
attention of all thoughtful men. Is it true that civilisation 
has called to life a monster such as that which appalled Franken- 
stem? Is it a necessity of progress that it shall ever be accom- 
panied by that fearful black rider which, like Despair, sits behind 
it? Does mental development mean increased mental decay? 
If these questions were truly answered in the affirmative, we 
might indeed sigh for the golden time when 


* Wild in woods the noble savage ran,’ 


for it would be clear that the nearer humanity strove to attain 
towards divine perfection, the more it was retrograding towards a 
state inferior to that of the brute creation. A patient examina- 
tion, however, of the question entirely negatives such a conclu- 
sion. Dr. Ray, of the United States, in taking the opposite view 
of the case, says— 


‘ If we duly consider the characteristics of our times, we shall there 
find abundant reason for the fact that insanity has been increasing at a 
rate unparalleled in any former period. In. every successive step tha 
has led toa higher degree of civilisation; in all the means and appli- 
ances for developing the mental resources of the race; in the ever 
widening circle of objects calculated to influence desire, and impel to 
effort, we find so many additional agencies for tasking the mental ener- 





* In Belgium, where many of the pauper lunatics are located in religious houses 
and are attended upon by the fréres- and sceurs of these establishments, it is not 
uncommon to find the patients at certain times of the day totally deserted and left 
to their own devi attendants being engaged in their religious duties! _ 
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gies, and thereby deranging the healthy equilibrium which binds the 
faculties. together, and leads to an harmonious result, The press’ and 
the rostrum, the railway and the spinning-jenny, the steam-engine and 
the telegraph, republican institutions and social organizations, are 
agencies more potent in preparing the mind for insanity than any or all 
of those vices and casualties which exert a more immediate and striking 


effect.” 


Such is the burthen of the story of all those psychologists who 
believe that insanity is fast gaining upon us ; but if ‘ in the evez- 
widening circle of objects calculated to influence desire and impel 
to effort we find so many additional agencies for tasking the mental 
energies, and thereby deranging tlie healthy equilibrium which 
binds the faculties together,’ it should appear that those classes 
of society which are in the van of civilisation should be the chief 
sufferers. Bankers, great speculators, merchants, engineers, 
statesmen, philosophers, and men of letters—those who work with 
the brain rather than with their hands, should afford the largest 
proportion to the alleged increase of insanity. How does the 
matter really stand? Inthe Report of the Commissioners m 
Lunacy for the year 1847 we find the total number of private 
patients of the middle and upper classes, then under confinement 
m private asylums, amounted to 4649. Now, if we skip eight 
years, and refer to the Report of 1855, we find that there were only 
4557 patients under confinement, or about 96 less, notwithstanding 
the imerease of population during that period. If we compare 
the number of pauper lunatics under confinement at these two 
different periods we shall find a widely-different state of things ; 
for in 1847 there were 9654 in our public and private asylums, 
whilst m 1855 they numbered 15,822. Im other words, our 
pauper lunatics would appear to have increased 6170 in eight 
years, or upwards of 64 per cent. It is this extraordinary in- 
crease of pauper lunatics in the county asylums which has fright- 
ened some psychologists from their propriety, and led them to 
believe that insanity is running a winning race with the healthy 
intellect. But these figures, if they meam anything, prove that it 
is not the intellect of the country that breeds insanity, but its 
ignorance, as it cannot be for one moment contended that the 
great movements now taking place in the world originate with 
the labouring classes. We shall be told, we know, that there is 
a constant descent of patients from private asylums to the public 
asylums ; that the professional man and the tradesman, after ex- 
pending the means of his friends and family for a year or two 
in the vain hope of a speedy cure, becomes necessarily in the end 
a pauper lunatic, and that this stream aids to swell the numbers 
in the county institution. Allowing its due weight to this expla- 
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nation—and those who know public asylums are well aware how 
small, comparatively speaking, is the educated element — yet 
as the same disturbing element in the calculation obtained at both 
periods, we may safely conclude that the figures are not thereby 
essentially altered. 

A still more convincing proof that mental ruin springs rather 
from mental torpidity than from mental stimulation, is to be 
found by comparing the proportion of lunatics to the population 
in the rural and the manufacturing districts. Sir Andrew Hal- 
liday, who worked out this interesting problem in 1828,* selected 
as his twelve non-agricultural counties — Cornwall, Cheshire, 
Derby, Durham, Gloucester, Lancaster, Northumberland, Staf- 
ford, Somerset, York (West Riding), and Warwick, which con- 
tained a population at that time of 4,493,194, and a total number 
of 3910 insane persons, or 1 to every 1200. His twelve agri- 
cultural counties were Bedford, Berkshire, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Hereford, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northampton, Oxford, Rutland, 
Suffolk, and Wilts—the total population of which were 2,012,979, 
and the total number of insane persons 2526—a proportion of 
1 lunatic to every 820 sane. Another significant fact elicited 
was, that whilst in the manufacturing counties the idiots were 
considerably less than the lunatics, in the rural counties the idiots 
were to the lunatics as 7 to 5! Thus the Hodges of England, 
who know nothing of the march of intellect, who are entirely 
guiltless of speculations of any kind, contribute far more inmates 
to the public lunatic asylums than the toil-worn artisans of Man- 
chester or Liverpool, who live in the great eye of the world and 
keep step with the march of civilisation, even if they do but bring 
up its rear, Isolation is a greater cause of mental ruin than aggre- 
gation—our English fields can afford crétins as plentifully as the 
upland valleys of the mountain range seldom visited by the foot 
of the traveller; whilst, on the other hand, in the workshop and 
the public assembly, ‘ As iron weareth iron, so man sharpeneth 
the face of his friend.’ 

If we required further proof of the groundless nature of the 
alarm that mental activity was destroying the national mind, we 
should find it in the well-ascertained fact that the proportion of 
lunatics is greater among females than males. It may also be 
urged that Quakers, who pride themselves on the sedateness of 
their conduct, furnish much more than their share ; but for this 





* It may be as well to state that the Poor-Law Commissioners also worked out the 
age ey with very similar conclusions in 1851, and that the investigations made 
'y the Swedish Government into the condition of the insane in Norway in 1835 
further corroborate the statement that insanity prevails to a greater extent in 
rural than in urban districts. 
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singular result their system of intermarriage is doubtless much 
to blame. Still the fact remains that within a period of eight 
years, extending from 1847 to 1855, an increase of 64 per cent. 
took place in our pauper lunatic asylums. These figures, how- 
ever, afford no more proof of the increase of pauper lunatics thar 
the increase of criminal convictions since the introduction of a 
milder code of laws and the appointment of the new police, 
afford a proof of increased crime. As the Commissioners very 
justly observe, medical practitioners of late years have taken a 
far more comprehensive as well as scientific view of insanity 
than formerly ; and many forms of the disease now fall under 
their care, that were previously overlooked, when no man was 
considered mad unless he raved, or was an idiot. But the great 
cause of the increase of lunatics in our asylums is to be ascribed 
to the erection of the asylums themselves. With the exception 
of three or four Welsh counties, and two or three in the north 
of England, there is not a shire in England which does not 
possess some palatial building. These establishments, in which 
restraint, speaking in the ordinary acceptance of the term, is un- 
known, and in which the inmates dre always treated with 
humanity, have drained the land of a lunatic population which 
before was scattered among villages or workhouses, amounting, 
according to the computation of the Commissioners, to upwards 
of 10,500—just as the deep wells of the metropolitan brewers 
have drained for miles around the shallow wells of the neigh- 
bourhood in which they are situated. For the same reason the 
number of lunatic paupers has declined in registered hospitals 
since 1847 from 384 to 185, and in ‘ licensed houses’ from 
3996 to 2313. Upon the whole we may safely predict that when 
these disturbing causes have ceased to act, the annual returns of 
the Commissioners will show, that, as the treatment of insanity. 
is every day better understood, so the pauper lunatics in our 
public asylums, instead of increasing in a ratio far beyond that 
of the general population, show a diminished proportion. Already. 
there are symptoms that the flood is returning to its proper level; 
for while the lunatics of all classes in the public asylums, licensed 
houses, and in the Royal Hospital at Haslar, were 20,493 in 
1855, they had only advanced in 1856 to 20,764, which is an in- 
crease in the twelvemonth of but 271! 
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Art. IV.—1. The Political Songs of England from the Reign 
of John to that of Edward the Second. Edited and translated 
by Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A. Camden Society. 1839. 

2. England under the House of Hanover ; its History and Condition 
during the Reigns of the three Georges ; illustrated from the 
Caricatures and Satires of the day. By Thomas Wright, Esq, 
F.S.A. 1848. 

3. Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. A new edition. 1852. 

4. The Coalition Guide. ‘Press’ Office. 1854. 

5. Punch, or the London Charivarit. Vol. XXX. 1856. 


E whose business or inclination takes him to the lobby of 
the House of Commons during the sitting of Parliament 
will often be amused at the peculiar mixture of awe and comedy 
with which a stranger from the country may be seen contemplat- 
ing some famous statesman as he passes in. How does he 
recognise him? for he evidently knows who he is without having 
consulted a policeman. The answer is simple. He knows his 
face from the caricatures of him in ‘ Punch.’ It is a fact worth 
reflecting on, and peculiarly illustrative of the character and his- 
tory of England. We cannot help wondering that our anti- 
quaries and men of letters have not meditated on it oftener, and 
taken more pains to elucidate that branch of our literature to 
which it is related. There are, however, some important con- 
tributions to the subject before us, and we shall endeavour, as 
well as space permits, to do justice to this valuable department 
of letters. 

Probably every nation under every form of government has 
developed out of its national life some kind of political satire. It 
is certain that satire itself is one of the oldest things in the world; 
and that men learned to knock wit out of a dunce almost as soon 
as to knock fire out of a flint. The species of it called political 
varies of course with political forms. Under despotisms we 
have epigrams. Under free governments every sort is produced 
which the genius of the people can suggest. Thus the two great 
commonwealths of antiquity have each left us ample means of 
judging of their fertility m this way ; and from the remains of 
their satires we learn important facts about their life. The dis- 
tinction between their political satire and our own serves as an 
index of other distinctions, and there is no better way of 
understanding ourselves than by a comparison with our prede- 
cessors. Ours is individual, desultory, and unorganised ; theirs 
was essentially a part of their state life. Take the Greek comedy 
for example. It had its roots deep in antiquity and in religion, 
and had grown up inextricably intermingled with the country’s 

institutions. 
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institutions. It is odorous of festival wine. The comic ‘poet 
was sacred to Dionysos, whom Aristcphanes swears by as his 
Nourisher. He was a member of the -public service, -and the 
state furnished him with ‘the choragus who organised his 
choruses. In fact, his satire was a recognised element in the 
national life—which we must no doubt trace to that original 
blending of the spirit of Joy and Revelry with ‘the «spirit of 
Religion which belonged to the classic mind. When we turn 
to Rome, we do not find that the instinct there had produced 
similar institutions, but we -certainly find that it existed and 
took shapes of its own. The Saturnalian licence at-once occurs 
as an example. And does history afford a more curious picture 
than that of the triumphal procession, where—amidst that strange 
barbaric splendour of war, in the long line of trophies and models 
of conquered cities, and the chained captive princes and warriors 
—the soldiers followed their hero’s chariot, and shouted out and 
chanted ribald satires against him? ‘There, too, was satire 
recognised—though we know that private libelling and pas- 
quinading exposed the offender to legal punishment from the 
earliest period. 

Now, it is clear that we have had something a little like re- 
cognised satire in Europe. There is the case of the medieval 
fool ; there is the case of the Oxford terre jilius, or ‘ University 
buffoon.’ ‘But, after all, the resemblance is very slight, and the 
distinction is fundamental. The fool was a private servant— 
some servile wag whose fool’s garb was a kind of livery,—and 
he was permitted to be satirical because he was servile. Any- 
body might keep a fool as he kept any other ‘varlet.’ The 
poor fellow was liable to be whipped. His primary function 
was not to be satirical, but to be funny. The tendency to 
political satire, however, has been sostrong in our blood that the 
Scandinavians are known to have practised it in Iceland before 
modern Europe can be said to have existed. It has been active 
in every age in England, and constitutes one of our chief national 
characteristics. 

The very early specimens are curious, and in Mr. Wright's 
book of ‘Political Songs’ we see much that reminds us of a 
visit to an old armoury. All the weapons are out of fashion. 
There are flint arrow-heads and rusty pikes. We are in another 
world, and feel for a while that we must alter our notions of 
wit and song. Most dead satirists, like dead wasps, sting no 
more. We have-in this volume three languages before us— 
rhyming Latin, old French, and old English. The church and 
universities, the barons and gentlemen, and the people are 
severally appealed to. It is the England of the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries—ruder but more picturesque than our own— 
full of the hum of war and the ringing of church-bells—wild 
and fierce, but still hearty and human. There are humorists, 
and satirists, and singers, as now, and they raise song and laughter 
for and against king or barons, and wild shouts of wrath against 
the tough Scots who give the great Edward so much trouble. 
In the authors of the Latin rhymes we see a class of men who 
are the far-away ancestors of Rabelais and Erasmus, who laugh 
at the abuses of priests and monks, and are learning to hate 
Rome. The renowned Walter Mapes has, somehow, come to be 
the representative of this class, though he was Archdeacon of 
Oxford, and apparently a much more respectable man than his 
famous drinking-song— 
‘ Mihi est propositum in taberna mori,’ 
would imply. There was in England at that day a band of vagi 
scholares, or wandering scholars (so described in a Council quoted 
by Du Cange), who were also what were then called goliards. 
These goliards were a kind of scholarly buffoons—men of satiri- 
cal tendencies and irregular habits—the Tom Browns and Charles 
Churchills of the thirteenth century. They had read Juvenal, 
and knew him well—very probably helped to preserve his 
writings by their affection for them; and they kept up a running 
fight with such prelates as made themselves conspicuous for 
haughtiness and luxury, and with such priests as relieved their 
asceticism in the company of cogue or focarig. We are apt to 
think of those times as all one dark scene of blood and ignorance 
and superstition; but, to say nothing of the stout and noble 
barons, like 
‘ Sire Emer de Valence gentil knyht ant free,’ 


there was—what with minstrels, jongleurs, mimes, buffoons, 
ribalds, goliards, &c.—a great deal more fun going than is com- 
monly believed. Among these Political Songs we find a spirit 
and humour not unworthy of periods of far more intellectual 
renown—punning lines, for example, against the Church of 
Rome so early as the time of Henry III, and, if they are 
couched in dog-Latin, they at all events bite. That the authori- 
ties of the day disliked these makers of ‘ridiculous verses,’ and 
thought them, not without some justice, a rather reprobate kind 
of wags, we know from a fact mentioned by Du Cange. He 
quotes a law by which ‘ clerks’ who had for a year or lesser time 
practised as goliards, and who did not desist when ‘ thrice 
warned,’ were excluded from ‘every ecclesiastical privilege.’ 
This shows that the goliards were sometimes priests, though it 
is hard to distinguish between the many kinds of jesters who 

then 
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then hung on as retainers to the households of the great. It is 
remarkable how many of the humorists of Europe—Mapes, 
Rabelais, Erasmus, Bishop Still, Swift, Sterne, &c.—have been 
in holy orders. 

Latin is also employed in some of the songs written in the 
cause of Simon de Montfort ; and in those against Sir William 
Wallace and the Scots. There are one or two sirventes in Pro- 
vencal. But we naturally turn with most interest to those written 
in the mother-tongue of the kingdom, though the lapse of 
centuries has made them seem nearly as lifeless to us as the very 
authors who composed them. Nay, we cannot even relish them 
as vividly as we do the satires of the Romans, seeing that the 
latter were written in ages of which the civilisation resembles 
ourown., At best, these old English songs are like the ‘ frozen 
words’ which Pantagruel found in his Rabelaisian voyage; we 
have to ‘thaw’ them in the heat of our imagination before we 
can make much out of them. 

A certain healthy grumbling against foreign fashions, taxes, 
and ‘hard times,’ seems to have been kept up in this country 
from the first, It is part of our national habit of thought :— 


‘For ever the furthe peni mot to the kynge.’ 


Ever the fourth penny must go to the king! complains the 
‘Song of the Husbandman,’ in the time of Edward Il. Let us 
translate (preserving the rhyme) from a ‘Song of the Times,’ 
aD, 1808 :— 
‘ Who thinketh of this care-full life, 
Night and day that we be in, 
So much we see of sorrow and strife, 
And little there is of worldis winne,* 
Hate and wrath there is well rffe, 
And true love is full thin, 
And men who are in the highest life 
Most be-laden are with sin. 


‘ False and wicked is this land, 
As every day we may see, 
Therein is both hate and onde,t 
I ween it ever so will be. 
Covetise hath the law in hand, 
That the truth he may not see, 
Now is master pride and onde, 
Alas! oh Lord, why suffreth he?’ 


There are many stanzas of this curious plaint, which seems, 
says Mr, Wright, ‘to have been popular about the beginning of 





* ¢Worldis winne ’—world’s joy. t ‘Onde ’—contention. 
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the fourteenth century.’ Such songs were disseminated in @ 
very curious manner. They were scattered like thistle-seed on 
the roadsides, to be picked up by passengers, Sometimes they 
are found written on long thin rolls, which the vagrant menestrier 
or goliard carried about with him, and took out to sing in the 
proper company. It was a perilous task to attack the great in 
those days, and many a singer of ‘ scorching sirventes’ must have 
remembered the tradition of Luke de Barré, and the terrible 
punishment which he met from Henry I. * 

The ‘ Political Songs’—dug out of old MS. collections, like 
relics out of a Pompeii—end with the reign of the second 
Edward. Here, therefore, we part pro tem. with Mr. Wright, 
to meet him again in a very different age. The intervening 
centuries are to be the subject of future volumes. The reigns of 
Edward III. and his successor was a fruitful period ; ‘ but during 
the fifteenth century,’ says Mr. Wright, ‘ political songs are less 
numerous and also less spirited.’ We have, however, the best 
proof possible that satires, both numerous and spirited, must have 
existed in some shape or other, since Bacon tells us, in his 


‘ History of Henry the Seventh,’ that— 


‘ Swarms and volleys of libels sprang forth containing bitter invectives 
against the King, for which five common people suffered death.’ 


This terrible little sentence at once reveals the copiousness of 
the supply and the severity of the punishment. It is curious to 
remark how diversely potentates view the offence of personal 
satire. Tacitus lays it down that they long remember it. Yet, 
Nero with all his cruelty never punished his own libellers, and 
one of the old kings of France was wont, when urged to such 
severity, to observe that ‘ the ass which beareth the burden must 
be allowed his bray!’ 

It is probable that the best as well as the earliest satire would 
be found to have been directed against the Church, for there the 
inspiration was at once political and theological, Wolsey was 
the mark of more than one satirist; and Skelton the Laureate 





* «Luke de Barré, a poet, who had fought agunst him, was made prisoner at the 
close of the last war, and sentenced by the King to lose his eyes. Charles the 
Good, Earl of Flanders, was present, and remonstrated against so direful a punish- 
ment. It was not, he observed, the custom of civili nations to inflict bodil 

punishments on knights who had drawn the sword in the service of their lord. 
**Itis not,” replied Henry, “ the first time that he has been in arms against me, But, 
what is worse, he has made me the subject of satire, and in his poems has held me 
up to the derision of my enemies. From his example let other versifiers learn 
what they may expect if they offend the King of England.” The cruel mandate 
was executed ; and the troubadour, in a paroxysm of agony, bursting from the 
hands of the officers, dashed out his brains against the wall.’—Lingard’s History of 
England, vol, ii. p. 148. died 
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died in the sanctuary to which he fled from his wrath. There is 
much of the old jollity and rade humour of England about Skel- 
ton—of that mixture of strength and fun which made our ances- 
tors relish strong ale, and bull-baiting, and cudgel-play, and 
horse-laughter, ‘There is the crackle of northern pine-logs in the 
fire he roasts people at—a kind of humour more old Roman than 
Attic, as native English humour certainly is. He faithfully re- 
presents the national tendency to despise a novus homo which is 
to be traced right through our satires, and was particularly indig- 
nant at the nobility for courting a butcher's son. The most vio- 
lent cries have ever been raised against Kings’ favourites ; and 
Ritson tells us that ‘ the earliest printed ballad known to be 
extant’ is that on the Downfall of Thomas Cromwell in 1540 :— 
‘ Both man and chylde is glad to hear tell 
Of that false traytoure Thomas Crumwel, 
Now that he is set to learne to spell. 
Synge trolle on away !’ 

It is to be found at full length in Percy, and was no doubt 
sung at many an inn-door under the ivy-bush, and by many an 
old wood fire, till the great age of Elizabeth gave the people 
new topics, and ‘ Mary Ambree’ and ‘ Brave Lord Willoughby’ 
became the darlings of popular verse. Satires are found every- 


' where among the old songs, like nettle-flowers among the blue- 


bells and wild roses of the hedge-side. Indeed, the best satires 
have naturally taken the form of songs, and flown straightest at 
the mark when so feathered. Thus, in 1596, one Deloney was 
committed to the Counter by the lord mayor for ridiculing the 
Queen, and book of orders about the dearth of corn, in one of his 
‘ abhominable ballets.’ 

The Elizabethan Age found itself face to face with the printing 
press in its extending vigour. It was an age when the popular 
mind was vigorous in production, and the Queen’s government 
vigorous in repression ; an age full of energy on both sides of all 
questions. Accordingly, the government, finding itself threatened 
by the growing printing power, strengthened all the old coercive 
forces, and invented new ones. By statutés, Star-Chamber 
orders, and proclamations, printing was limited, and ‘libels,’ 
especially, severely proceeded against. ‘Libels’ meant many 
such satires as we are now discussing. By the Ist Eliz. c. 6 
we find there was ‘ extended’ a certain statute of Philip and 
Mary of the date of 1554-5. The preamble of that statute 
complains of ‘ dyvers and sundry malicious and evil-disposed 
persons’ who— 

‘have devised made written printed published and set forthe dyvers 
heynous sedicious and sclanderous Writinges, Rimes, Ballades, Letters, 
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papers and bookes intending and practising thereby to move and stir 
seditious Discorde, Disentioun, and Rebellyon.’ 

And, for this offence, their Majesties Philip and Mary inflicted 
—first offence, pillory and loss of ears, or a hundred pounds fine 
and three months’ imprisonment. The pillory, in fact, was a very 
early institution among our ancestors, and by an association of 
ideas was thought to be the natural punishment of libellers, 
Along with a band of brave and brilliant satirists fighting for 
principles, or, at least, fighting like gentlemen, there has always 
existed amongst us a rabble of ruffians justly called libellers. 
Against these, sharp laws have obviously been necessary ; and 
though ‘loss of ears’ wasa cruel punishment, it is some con- 
solation to know that the fellows have generally had some ear to 
spare ! 

Pit was under the statute of Philip and Mary, as Camden tells 
us,—one which could obviously be interpreted pretty widely,— 
that Elizabeth’s government proceeded against the Puritan writers. 
The years 1588 and 1589 gave birth to a class of productions, 
still very famous, though very little known, essentially satirical, 
though satire was not their main object ; and highly important 
as ‘straws’ which showed how ‘the wind was setting, —we 
allude to the pamphlets which appeared under the pseudonym of 
‘Martin Mar-prelate.’ Their importance is undoubted, for the 
Papal movement was the movement of a faction, while the 
Puritan movement ultimately convulsed the next century, and 
may still be seen working in new shapes in our public affairs. 
Their political character gives them a place here, for, notwith- 
standing that their primary inspiration was theological, it was 
justly felt by the Queen’s government that their theological doc- 
trine involved political consequences. 

It is only of very late years that collectors have taken the 
trouble to fish up the odd little black-letter treatises in ques- 
tion. Their peculiar character is a mixture of coarse fun and 
Puritan earnestness. They seem to spring from a union of 
old Calvinism with the Radicalism of our own day. ‘ Martin 
Mar-prelate, gentleman,’ is a bigot trying to be a buffoon—a 
cross between a Geneva minister and the Radical wag of a 
Southwark tavern, When a fanatic is funny, we may expect 
something remarkable; and accordingly all England roused 
itself to look at Martin. The vigilant government roused itself 
too; but Martin printed at a moveable printing- press, skulked 
from county to county with a knot of workmen who worked 
in stealth and in haste, and was now and then sheltered under 
the ancient roof of a Puritan country gentleman. It was like 
hunting a will-of-the-wisp. 

The 
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The great object of Martin’s hatred was episcopacy. The 
primate he familiarly called ‘good nunckle Centertieky? and 
a ‘petty Pope,’ and ‘petty Anti-Christ.’ But no prelate was 
more hateful to him than Bishop Cooper. This bishop had pub- 
lished ‘ An Admonition,’ in which the views of his order were 
expressed ; and to this book Martin Marprelate replied in Ha 
any work for a Cooper, one of the best known of the series. We 
give a passage in which he prints from Cooper and replies to 
him :— 
‘Reverend J. C., p. 4. 

‘Some men will say that I do great injurie to the prophets and 
apostles in comparing our bishops unto them. But we may be happy if 
we have tolerable ministers in this perilous age.’ 

‘ Reverend Martin. 

‘T hope, J.C., that thou dost not mean to serve the church with worse 
than we have. What worse than John of Canterbury ?—worse than 
Tom Tub-trimmer of Winchester? [Cooper himself]—worse than the 
vickers of hell, Sir Jefferie Jones, the parson of Micklain, &c.? I pray 
thee, rather than we should have a change from evil to worse, let us 
have the evil stil. But I care not if I abide y* venture of the change. 
Therefore get John with his Canterburinesse removed (whom thou 
acknowledjest to be evill), and I doe not doubt if worse come in their 
stead but the devill wil soon fetch them away, and so we shall be quickly 
rid both of evill and worse. But, good J. C., is it possible to find worse 
than we have? I do not marvel though thou callest me libeller when 
thou darest abuse the Prophets farre worse than in calling them libel- 
lers: for I tell thee true thou couldest not have any way so stayned their 
good names as thou hast done in comparing them to our bishopps. Call 
me libeller as often as thou wilt, I do not greatly care: but and thou 
lovest me never liken me to our bishops of the devill. For I cannot 
abide to be compared with those.’ 


We shall not give any of Martin’s allusions to Bishop Cooper’s 
domestic mischances, nor to the Bishop of London’s cutting down 
the Fulham timber. The pleasantry is rather heavy. But then 
we must reraember that the Martinists were not satirists attacking 
prelates for the sake of the fun, but Puritans attempting to use 
satire to serve a cause. He who goes to the tracts for humour 
must expect to find it overlaid by long answers on the intricacies 
of theology. The whole point of view was more respectable than 
that of the Mar-prelates of Tom Paine’s school, who treat us to a 
caricature of a corpulent bishop employed at table on a tithe-pig, 
and who know as much of the question between Puritans and the 
Church as the jackdaws who chatter about an old church-tower. 

While Mar-prelate was in full success, the Church and Govern- 
ment founda sudden ally in some of the London wits. The spirit 
of fanaticism was opposed by the spirit of the world—a far ae 
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lier foe than even the Privy Council. Antony Wood acknow- 
ledges the aid in a characteristic passage. Speaking of the answers 
to Martin, he says— 


‘Yet they did not so much work on the author and his disciples, 
make them ridiculous, and put him and them to silence, as those answers 
which were written in a buffooning style.’ 


Such were An Almond for a Parrot—a very pungent thing— 
apparently written by Nash, who began his career just at this 
time (1589), and denounces ‘dirty-mouthed Martin’ for his 
‘ poisonous pasquils.’ Tom quite relished ‘ a bout with a balleter, 
or with anybody, indeed, This volunteer service of the wits 
against Mar-prelate is part of a movement which may be traced 
at every period in the history of satirical literature. ‘”Tis the 
persecuting spirit,’ says Lord Shaftesbury, in his admirable essay 
*On the Freedom of Wit and Humour,’ ‘ has raised the bantering 
one.’ The Puritan severity awoke the mockery and wrath of the 
careless roystering London wags. And it was just the same spirit 
of revolt against formalism and heaviness which in the middle 
ages made the goliards and minstrels fight against the monks, 
and in the classic world made the comic writers lash the pbilo- 
sophers, Martial’s hatred of a Stoic, Nash’s of a Puritan, and 
Cleveland’s of a Presbyterian, are all kindred sentiments; and, 
in consequence of this tendency, the cause of wit and the cause of 
Government have often been in a harmony so close as to produce 
important consequences. 

Whatever share the wits may claim in this controversy, it is 
certain that the Mar-prelate satires did not last long. The secret 
presses were seized in the north by the Earl of Derby, and the 
career of Martin* ended with an abruptness which has left it 
difficult to clear up several points about these celebrated satires. 
Their name survived long after the details about them were for- 
gotten, and a ‘ Mar-Pope’ makes his appearance among the 
innumerable public satirists of the seventeenth century. 

The influence of the classical writers, which was felt every- 
where, gradually produced in Bishop Hall and Donne that stan- 
dard form of our satire which was perfected by Dryden and Pope. 





* ‘Martin’ is 7 em to have stood for several writers; but we are still in 
the dark as to who those writers were. Camden names three whom contemporary 
inion marked as the men,—John P. and John Udall (‘ministers’), and 
Job Throckmorton. Of these, Penry was for sedition in 1593, and Udall 
died in prison. Penry’s share in the authorship seems generally believed. Yet 
the evidence is far from sufficient; and the two latest writers who have treated 
the subject—the Rev. W. Maskell in his History of the Martin Mar-prelate Con- 
troversy, and Mr. John Waddington in his Life of Penry—deny that Penry had any 
hand in ‘ Martin.’ Penry was a brave and pious man, and the authorship could 

d- his fame no honour. 6 
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Our business at present is only with the political branch, butin 
this, too, the classic influence makes itself felt, and the best 
political satirists of the Civil Wars were certainly scholars. It 
is the Roman satire that has most helped to form that of modern 
times—and the Roman satire was a native production,* and had 
grown up in the midst of political contests not unlike our own, 
Such contests naturally give rise to it, and the amount of it flung 
out during the Civil Wars in England was enormous. The reign 
of James had been marked by pasquinades equally personal and 
violent ; but when we come to the latter period we begin to feel 
a marked distinction—the presence of modern ways of thought and 
habits of association. Writers begin to write, less as if they were 
thinking of books, and more as if they were thinking of conversa- 
tion. The Civil War, which did so much that was political, did 
as much, too, that was social, in the way of change. Newspapers 
swarmed—that ‘mighty power, the LEADER, may even be seen in 
an embryo state; and broadsides, ballads, libels, and caricatures, 
shot into the air, like Congreve rockets, amidst the din of battles 
and sieges. Very early in his ‘ History’ Clarendon tells us, under 


the date of 1640, that— 


‘Cheap senseless libels were scattered about the city and fixed upon 
gates and public remarkable places, traducing some and proscribing 
others of those who were in highest trust and employment; tumults 
were raised, and all licence both in actions and words taken ; insomuch 
as a rabble of mean, unknown dissolute persons, to the number of some 
thousands, attempted the house of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
at Lambeth.’— Hist. vol. i., p. 202. 


The severities of preceding years—the whippings, the pillories, 
the prisons—had maddened those whom it was now no longer 
possible to coerce ; and the whole country went to work to fight 
it out with pen and sword. ‘Divers of these libels,’ says old 
Wood, with his grim humour, ‘ made sport in taverns and ale- 
houses, where too many were as drunk with malice as with the 
liquor they sucked in.’ He mentions, also, that they ‘made 
base pictures of the archbishop; and we are inclined, from our 
occasional excursions among the ‘ King’s pamphlets,’ to assign 
an earlier date to political caricatures than most writers dao. 
Thus comic drawings of the cavaliers, in ridicule of their long 
hair, fine hats, and huge boots, are to be found there. In a tract 
called ‘Canterburie’s Dream,’ in which Cardinal Wolsey is made 
to appear to Laud in the Tower, a rude cut represents both 
prelates with a kind of savage mockery. The archbishop was a 





* The native Italian origin of the Roman satire was established for ever, by 
Isaac Casaubon, in the ‘Treatise’ which he published to prove it in 1605. 
great 
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great mark for satire till the axe removed him from the scene: 
From the time that he was lodged in the Tower and the 
‘troubles’ fairly began, doggrel verses against him were sung 
everywhere in London streets, and thrust into the hands of 
noblemen and gentlemen at Westminster. The Brownists were 
especially hard on him; and one zealous writer attempted to 
prove by a chronogram that his name signified the number of 
the Beast in the Apocalypse. How admirably has the great 
comic poet of that age described the ferment of the populace at 
this time !— 
‘When tinkers bawled aloud to settle 

Church-discipline for patching kettle,— 

The oyster-women locked their fish up, 

And trudged away to cry no bishop! 

Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the Church. 

Some cried the Covenant, instead 

Of pudding-pies and gingerbread. 

And some for brooms, old boots, and shoes, 

Bawl’d out to purge the Commons House. 


A strange harmonious inclination 
Of all degrees to Reformation !—Hudibras. 


It is, nevertheless, to be remarked of this Revolution—much to 
the honour and advantage of England—that it was for the most 
part conducted by gentlemen, and that the tinkers and botchers 
had not so much hand in it as in modern ones, But still the 
fanaticism and insolence which Butler paints, no doubt helped 
to bring the best wits—such as Cowley, Herrick, Cleveland, 
and others, over to the King’s side. 

In the fight with the pen, that was kept up alongside the 
fight with the sword, Cleveland was the first man that drew pen 
for the King. He was very famous in that age. But what is 
more evanescent than political wit? Little even of his can be 
relished by after ages, any more than the beer that was brewed 
the same year, and which seemed so fresh to the lips of jolly 
cavaliers! This observation will be confirmed by all who have 
waded through pages with the brown of two centuries on them, 
endeavouring to find something piquant and striking enough’ for 
the taste of the present age. Yet who will deny that Cleve- 
land had genuine epigrammatic talent? Here is a couplet from 
his satire on the Scotch :— 


‘ Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom, 
Not forced him wander, but confined him home.’ 
‘Si sic omnia dixisset!’ exclaims Dryden in his Essay of 
Dramatic 
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Dramatic Poesy. ‘This is wit in all languages: it is like 
mercury, never to be lost or killed.’ 

Marchmont Needham, the journalist, played a great part in 
the wit-combats of the time. This was a gentleman who seems 
to have fought ‘for his own hand,’ like a certain Scotchman in 
a celebrated Edinburgh feud fight. He started by writing Mer- 
curius Britannicus on the Parliament side, then Mercurius 
Pragmaticus on the King’s side, and, once more, Mercurius Poli- 
ticus for his first principles. We shall exhibit him in a loyal 
mood, in some verses, such as he used to commence each Prag- 
maticus with, transcribed from the original little sheet in the 
British Museum (Oct. 20, 1647). 


‘A Scot and Jesuit joined in hand 

First taught the world to say, 

That subjects ought to have command, 
And princes to obey. 

These both agreed to have no Kina, 
The Scotchman he went further, 

No sisnor—’tis a godly thing 
States to reform by murther. 

Then th’ Independent meek and sly 
Most lowly lies at lurch, 

And so, to put poor Jockie by, 
Resolves to have no CHURCH. 

The King’s dethroned! The subjects bleed ! 
The Church hath no abode. 

Let us conclude they ’re all agreed, 
That sure there is No Gop.’ 


Who would have expected such an effusion from the ‘man 
who had thundered away weekly against the Mercurius Aulicus 
written for the King at Oxford, whose standing topics had been 
Popery and Tyranny, Prince Rupert's bull-baitings on Sundays, 
and Harry Jermyn’s admission by the back-stairs? These were 
the regular Roundhead themes, as the Royalists taunted their foes. 
in return with having preached from tubs after having been bred 
cobblers, with savage manners, treason, and hypocrisy. The 
gayer cavalier wits found an inexhaustible topic in Oliver’s nose 
and Harry Martin’s amours, just as in old Rome, in the railleries 
of the Triumph, the soldiers shouted out to the people to lock 
up their wives from the bald adulterer Julius Cesar. 

Amidst heaps of dulness and obscenity, we come upon a copy 
of verses full of liveliness and spirit, and of those touches of 
colour, illustrative of the time, which, after all, constitute the 
chief value of such trifles to posterity.. It is called the ‘ New 

Litanie,’ 
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Litanie,’ and is found among the King’s pamphlets, — date 
March 15, 1646 :— 


‘ From an extemporary prayer and a godly ditty, 
From the churlish governor of a city, 
From the power of a country committee— 
Libera nos, &c. 
From the Turk, the Pope, and the Scottish nation, 
From being governed by proclamation ; 
And from an old Protestant quite out of fashion— 
Libera nos, Sc. 


From meddling with those that are out of our reaches, 

From a fighting priest and a soldier that preaches ; 

From an Ignoramus that writes, and a woman that teaches— 
Libera nos, §c. 

From the doctrine of deposing of a king, 

From the directory or any such thing ; 

From a fine new marriage without a ring— 
Libera nos, &c.’ 


There are many more stanzas which would rather weaken 
than strengthen the effect of the specimen we have given. A 
* Litanie’ was then a favourite form of political song ; and another 
usage was to end the song with a ‘ Which nobody can deny!’ 
‘ The Loyal Garland’* furnishes us with some brisk, stirring 
verses on the ‘ Dominion of the Sword’ :— 

‘ Lay by your pleading, 
Law lies a bleeding, 
Burn all your studies down, and throw away your reading ! 
Small power the word has, 
And ean afford us 
Not half so much privilege as the sword does. 
It fosters your masters, 
It plaisters disasters, 
It makes the servants, quickly, greater than their masters. 
It talks of small things, 
But it conquers all things, 
This masters money though money masters all things. 
This subtile disaster 
Turns bonnet to beaver, 
Down goes a bishop, sirs, and up starts a weaver !’ 


As for the satires written in this century against the Rump, 
their name is Legion. The very titles are suggestive of their 

* ©The Loyal Garland: a Collection of Songs of the Seventeenth Century.’ 
Reprinted by the Percy Society. 
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searifying character,—as ‘ A New Year’s Gift for the Rump,’ 
‘The Resurrection of the Rump,’ ‘The Rump roughly but 
righteously handled,’ ‘ The Rump dockt,’ * The Rump served 
with a grand Sallet,’ &c. &e. The reader will guess that the 
very name of this fragment of a Parliament suggested a vast 
deal of wit which could not be reproduced in the pages of the 
Quarterly Review. There is a lively specimen of the better sort 
of effusions, written in a gay metre, to be found in ‘The Rump; 
or a Collection of Songs and Ballads made upon those who 
would be a Parliament and were but the Rump of an House of 
Commons five times dissolved. 1660.’ * 


‘THe Housz out or Doors, Aprit 20, 1653. 


‘ Will you hear a strange thing ne’er heard of before, 
A ballad of news without any lies ?— 
The Parliament now is turned out of doors, 
And so is the Council of State, likewise. 


‘ Brave Oliver came into the House like a sprite, 
His fiery looks made the Speaker dumb, 
You must be gone hence, quoth he, by this light, 
Do you mean to sit here till Doomsday come ? 
. * * . 
* Harry Marten wondered to see such a thing 
Done by a saint of so high a degree, 
An act which he did not expect from a king, 
Much less from such a drybone as he. 


* * * * 


“It went to the heart of Sir Harry Vane, 
To think what a terrible fall he should have, 
For he that did late in the parliament reign, 
Was called (as I heard) a dissembling knave. 


‘Who gave him that name you may easily know, 

”T was one that had learned that art full well, 
You may swear it was true if he called him so, 

For what’s to dissemble I’m sure he can tell.’ 


What jollifications these wags and singers must have had on 
the evening of that day when Evelyn ‘stood in the Strand and 
blessed God,’ and amidst cheering, and bell-ringing, and flags, 





* Many collections of this class of satires were published after the Restoration, 
such as “A New Collection of Poems relating to State Affairs, 1705; ‘ A Collec- 
tion of State Songs since the Rebellion, 1716 ;’ ‘Poems on Affairs of State, 1710,’ 
&c. &e. Most of them, however, lie scattered among papers and pamphlets, or in 
MS., and have found no modern editor. The use they have proved to Mr. 
Macaulay can scarcely be over-estimated. 


and 
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and flowers, all London out, and all the conduits running wine 
—Charles the Second came to that ancient throne which he 
turned into a festival arm-chair! Who among the faithfub 
cavalier wits would expect an age when loyalty like James Stan- 
ley’s was to be un-remembered, and wit like Samuel Butler's 
was only to light him to a poor man’s grave ? 

The age of Charles was in a peculiar degree an age of humour 
and satire. It was still more an age of lampoons, to write 
which was a necessary polite accomplishment. ‘They were pro- 
duced, habitually, by Buckingham, Rochester, and Dorset, and 
by many men of less rank but not less wit. Charles the Second, 
who derived on both sides from Royal Wits, had a thorough 
relish for sarcasm, and it is amusing to find Evelyn telling us, 
a propos of ‘his intended history of the Dutch War, that his 
Majesty enjoined him to make it a little heen, ‘for that the 
Hollanders had very un-handsomely abused him in their pictures, 
books, and libells.’ To Holland, indeed, the art of political 
caricaturing owes a great deal. 

When we remember that Charles’s reign produced ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel,’ and ‘ Hudibras,’—(the wit of which last poor 
Mr. Pepys could not see)—we shall deservedly assign it a high 
place in the annals of Political Satire. These two great poems, 
which are known to ‘boys and barbers,’ belong to our standard 
literature, and demand no criticism just now. Let us rather draw 
on the ‘State Poems’ for a squib or two, such as the press still 
poured forth, though the pillory was duly set up, and many a 
poor wretch stood there, and snuffed in the fumes of his own libel 
burnt by the hangman under his nose. 

Who has not heard of the political wit of Andrew Marvell,— 
that stout ‘Old Roman’ member for Hull? His epigram on 
Blood’s stealing the Crown may rank with the epigrams of 
Donne, Swift, Young, or Chesterfield. Less familiar to the 
world is another of his hits at Charles :— 


‘ Of a tall stature and of sable hue, 
Much like the son of Kish that lofty Jew, 
Twelve years complete he suffered in exile, 
And kept his father’s asses all the while !’ 


To Marvell are attributed some sharp verses in the form of 
a Dialogue between the Horse at Wool-church and the Horse at 
Charing Cross :— 

‘ Wool- Church.—To see Dei Gratia writ on the throne, 
And the King’s wicked life—say God there is none! 
Charing Cross.—That he should be called Defender of the Faith, 
Who — not a word that the Word of God 
saith ! 
Wool- Church.— 
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Wool-Church.—That the Duke should turn traitor, and that Church 
deny. 
For which his own father a martyr did die! 
Charing Cross.—Though he changed his religion, I hope he’s so civil, 
Not to think his own father is gone to the —— !’ 


In the same volume with these pieces is an excellent burlesque 
Royal Speech,—too long for quotation,—in which 


‘ The easiest prince and best-bred man alive’ 


is made gravely to ask Parliament for money on such pleas as 
the following :— 


‘I have a passable good estate I confess, but (Gad’s fish) I have a 
great charge upon’t. Here’s my Lord Treasurer can tell that all the 
money designed for next summer’s guards must of necessity be applied 
to next year’s caudles and swaddling-clothes. What shall we do for 
ships, then? I hint this only to you, it being your business,—not mine. 
I know, by experience, I can live without ships. I lived ten years 
abroad without, and never had my health better in my life.’ 


This may show us how old our satirical forms are; and in- 
vestigators of the subject well know that all our modern methods 
of conveying satire—by allegory, parody, embodied abstractions, 
and what not—are but fresh repetitions of ancient kinds of 
raillery. Happily, we shall never repeat the grossness of this 
age’s lampoons, which almost exceeds belief. Some of its 
wags seem absolutely to owe their brilliance to their baser 
qualities, reminding us of glowworms about which naturalists 
doubt whether their light is in their heads or their tails. From 
the professed jokers we ought, perhaps, to expect nothing else, 
but it is shocking to find so tender a spirit as Otway writing 
comedies which might appal an editor of Petronius. 

By the close of the seventeenth century the influence of 
popular song and satire had become a common topic. Selden 
had made an admirable remark on it ;*—Fletcher of Saltoun had 
recorded the now hackneyed observation, which he owed to a 
friend, that if he had the making of the ballads he cared not 
who made the laws; and Lord Shaftesbury wrote the Essay ‘On 
the Freedom of Wit and Humour’ to explain and illustrate it 
philosophically. This ‘rallying humour,’ says he, ‘has passed 





* ‘Though some make slight of libels, yet you may see by them how the wind 
sits ; as, take a straw and throw it up into the air, you shall see by that which 
way the wind is, which you shall not do by casting up a stone. More solid things 
do not show the complexion of the times so well as ballads and libels.’—Selden’s 
Table-Talk, edited by Irving, p. 107. The famous saying about ‘ballads’ and 
‘laws’ occurs in An Account of a Conversation concerning a right Regulation of Govern- 
ment, §c., 1704. 
from 
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from the men of pleasure to the mien of business. Politicians 
have been affected with it; and the grave affairs of state have 
been treated with an air of irony and banter.’ Lord Shaftesbury 
—though he never said in so many words, as he is constantly 
affirmed to have done, that ‘ Ridicule is the test of Truth,’—yet 
esteemed it as a ‘manner of proof,’ and argued for its being free, 
‘Wit is its own remedy ;’—such is his conclusion. The treatise 
was first published in 1709. 

Charles the Second was rallied and quizzed,—peppered with 
epigrams—but he does not seem to have excited that hatred 
which has inspired so much satire. Men might despise his 
weakness, but they admired his parts, and could not help liking 
his good nature. James the Second raised darker enemies; 
and William the Third a deadly hatred which made satirists 
gloat over his bodily infirmities and abuse his race, manners, and 
religion with the bitterest virulence. On the other hand, ‘ Pro- 
testant boys’ had been gleefully called to rally round him in the 
famous song of ‘Lilliburlero,* which whistled popery out of 
England, and was as fatal to the Stuarts as the wail of the 
Banshee to O’Haras or O’Neills. We find among the satires of 
that agitated time—‘ A Dialogue between Father Petre and the 
Devil, —‘The Prince of Wales proved a Popish Perkin, — 
‘ Popery Pickled,’—and such like. 

Defoe was the greatest man who wrote political satires in the 
interval which divides Dryden and Marvell from Addison and 
Swift. But he does not rank among writers of satire as he will 
ever rank among writers of fiction. His ‘ True-born Englishman’ 
(1701) and ‘Shortest Way with the Dissenters’ (1702) are able, 
no doubt. But the invective of the first is coarse, while its 
versification is very bad for a man who wrote after Dryden; 
and the irony of the second, though strong, is neither very subtle 
nor very delicate. He was in the field before Swift; but we 
must remember that Swift had written the ‘Tale of a Tub’ 
previously, and the man who had composed that masterpiece had 
nothing in the art of sarcasm to learn. The Dean, indeed, can 
only be classed with Aristophanes and Rabelais. We question, 
too, whether he was not more various than either. He was 
certainly more murderously severe ; for though Aristophanes and 





* ‘The ballad of “ Lilliburlero,”’ observed Beauclerk, as reported by Boswell, 
* was once in the mouths of all the people of this country, and is said to have had 
a great effect in bringing about the Revolution; yet I question whether anybody 
can repeat it now, which shows how improbable it is that much poetry should be 
pone ager tradition.’ The ballad, however, owed its popularity less to the 
words, which were contemptible, than to the gay and beautiful air to which they 
were set. It is. one of the masterpieces of Purcell, and lingers in the ear of every 
person who has once heard it, ; 
Rabelais 
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Rabelais have both awful powers of scorn and mockery, the Greek 
relieves his sarcasm by poetic gaiety, and the Frenchman by 
his roystering animalism. Swift was as little poetic as so great 
a man could well be, and the disease which clouded his 
health, also darkened his wrath and deepened his sarcasm. 
Perhaps it is the best proof of his real greatness that with all 
his gravity and solid power he combined so much that was play- 
ful and light. He could hurl a rock like the Cyclops, or fling 
a pebble with the gayest warrior who ever came out to battle. He 
had a hand in the Peace of Utrecht, and he wrote squibs for 
the Dublin hawkers. No man was more admired by Addison 
and Berkeley, and yet we can trace him in the scapegrace merri- 
ment of the ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ Two severer lampoons could 
hardly be found than one of his on George the First, which we 
need not reprint, and one on Marlborough, which terminates 
thus— 
‘ Behold his funeral appears,— 

Nor widow’s sighs nor orphan’s tears, 

Wont at such times the heart to pierce, 

Attend the progress of his hearse. 

But what of that? his friends may say, 

He had those honours in his day ; 

True to his profit and his pride, 

He made them weep before he died.’ 


His greater works need no panegyric. They helped to form 
Voltaire and Byron, and have long been parts of the most familiar 
possessions of Europe. 

The eighteenth century was so emphatically the century of 
Party, that its political satire readily divides itself into Whig and 
Tory. It is curious to remark that Whigs and Tories have 
alternately enjoyed satirical supremacy, and alternately produced 
the best political wits. In the age of Anne they were pretty 
equally balanced, Swift and Prior being fair matches for Ad- 
dison and Steele. During Walpole’s long reign the pre- 
ponderance of good wit was on the side of Opposition, which 
included Pulteney and Bolingbroke, and (from 1734) as true 
a wit as that time produced —Chesterfield. Yet Pulteney 
found his Nemesis in the muse of Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, who is now chiefly known from Horace Walpole’s 
letters, but who was a famous swordsman in the wit wars of his 
day. Justafter the middle of the century a period of comparative 
dulness occurs, broken presently by the noisy storming of the 
position of Lord Bute, after which we have the Whig triumph 
in the Rolliad of 1784 and ’85. The Tories again resume the 
superiority in the Anti-Jacobin of 1797 and ’98. Next ome 
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the age of the Whig Moore, duly succeeded by that of the 
Tory Hook, and we find ourselves arrived at the ‘ New Whig 
Guide,’ and treading on ashes in which the fire of party still 
smoulders. During this long period the amount of satire 
extant in collections and newspapers defies all attempts at detail. 
A large portion was merely addressed to the populace in the 
streets, and is unreadable even as a curiosity. Another portion 
is of more general interest, as that by the jocose Peter Pindar, 
a buffoon of the first order. Yet all perhaps, from the very 
nature of the material, disappoints, more or less, him who seeks 
in it the same sprightly excitement which it afforded to his 
grandfather and great-grandfather. Neither the roses plucked 
nor the champagne opened yesterday retain their original charms 
to-day. But if champagne will not sparkle, how much less goose- 
berry !—and all the wit cannot be first-rate. Besides, what 
becomes of personality when the persons are forgotten? and 
point when the associations are lost? and invective when the 
man we are to hate has been a century in his grave? These con- 
siderations press on us, as we proceed to expand this résumé of 
the facetiousness of the last few generations into such detail as 
our limits permit. 

Swift and Addison were never directly opposed to each 
other in literary combat, as Johnson has said and Macaulay* 
repeated. The great Tory paper of Anne’s time, the Examiner, 
appeared, first, on August 3, 1710. Addison brought out his 
Whig-Examiner to answer it, on the 14th of September. But 
the Whig-Ezaminer died on the 12th of October; and Swift 
did not begin contributing to the original Examiner till the 2nd of 
November. These dates, which Scott gives, and an inspection of 
the works themselves confirms, demolish, with charming com- 
pleteness, a pretty little Whig theory about Addison’s defeating 
Swift. But why insist on the superiority of one or other of 
two such great men in a point not affecting the vital renown 
of either, and when the styles of satire to be compared are 
essentially different ? Swift’s satire is more vehement ; Addison’s 
more delicate. Swift uses the knout like a Russian; Addison 
tickles a man into agonies with a feather. Swift is dicar, and 
Addison facetus. There are not two finer prose satires in the 
language than the Examiner-paper in which Swift contrasts the 
rewards of Marlborough with those of the Roman generals, and 
the number of the Freeholder in which Addison sketches the 
Tory Fox-hunter. The party violence with which the great 





* Mr. Macaulay availed himself of Johnson’s error in the Lise of Addison, be- 
cause it served the Whig cause. 
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commander was assailed, and the injustice with which he was 
treated, caused his followers to reproach his opponents with 
ingratitude. This was the unanswerable charge which the Dean 
uridertook to parry in his witty and ingenious parallel :— 


‘ A victorious general of Rome, in the height of that empire, having 
entirely subdued his enemies, was rewarded with the larger triumph, 
and perhaps a statue in the Forum, a bull for sacrifice, an embroidered 
garment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a monumental trophy with 
inscriptions ; sometimes five hundred or a thousand copper coins were 
struck on occasion of the victory, which doing honour to the general 
we will place to his account ; and lastly, sometimes, although not very 
frequently, a triumphal arch. These are all the rewards that I can call 
to mind which a victorious general received after his return from the 
most glorious expedition; having conquered some great kingdom, 
brought the king himself, his family, and nobles, to adorn the triumph, 
in chains; and made the kingdom either a Roman province, or, at best, 
a poor depending state, in humble alliance to that empire. Now, of 
all these rewards I find but two which were of real profit to the general 
—the laurel crown made and sent him at the charge of the public, and 
the embroidered garment ; but I cannot find whether this last was paid 
for by the senate or the general: however, we will take the more 
favourable opinion, and in all the rest admit the whole expense, as if it 
were ready money in the general’s pocket. Now, according to these 
computations on both sides, we will draw up two fair accounts: the one 
of Roman gratitude, and the other of British ingratitude, and set them 
together in balance. 


A Brut or Roman GRATITUDE. 

Imprim. 

For frankincense, and earthen pots to burn it in 

A bull for sacritice cee ; 
An embroidered garment .. 

A crown of laurel ls eh gn a Sea 
SS. ae aa be? So see, hae tae ae 
ASR EPRE Sy ee Oe eI 
A thousand copper medals, value halfpence 

apiece .. 3 ebeerenaeran:. 8) 3% 


— 


A triumphal en Sis be sesh. 
A triumphal car, valued as a modern coach .. 100 
Casual charges at the triumph .. .. .. .. 150 
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A Birt or British GRATITUDE. 

Imprim, £ 
Woodstock .. . .«- . ‘ > eb oh SROOU 
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Post-Office grant .. .. .- «- « « «+ 100,000 
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‘This is an aceount of the visible profits on both sides. So that 
upon the whole we are not yet quite so bad at worst as the Romans 
were at best,’— The Examiner (No. 16), Nov. 23, 1710. 


A predominant quality of Swift’s satire is exhibited in this 
contrast—the precise and business-like air with which he carries 
on an argument that is absolutely baseless. The gravity and 
minuteness not only add to the humour, but give a wonderful 
air of plausibility to the statements themselves. The Roman 
cong "eror, he well knew, was not content with such modest 
perquisites, and he was not less conscious that the former 
generosity of the nation to Marlborough could not be quoted by 
the faction which pursued him as a set-off to their own unceasing 
malignity. 

Addison’s portrait of the Tory Fox-hunter did not appear till 
March 5, 1716, by which time Swift had settled down in his 
Dublin deanery. Horace’s sketches of the Bore in the Sacred 
Way, or of Nasidienus and his ostentatious cena, are not more 
delicate and delightful. No writer, we think, ever more happily 
employed that refined elegance of ridicule which the ancients 
called urbanitas. The painter of this charming portrait tells us 
how he was riding along the high road in the country, when he 
came up with the Tory gentleman in question, trotting along 
with his spaniel by his side. The conversation at once began 
(as it would now begin) with the weather :— 


‘ My fellow-traveller upon this observed to me that there had been 
no good weather since the Revolution. I was a little startled at so 
extraordinary a remark, but would not interrupt him till he proceeded 
to tell me of the fine weather we used to have in Charles the Second’s 
reign. I only answered that I did not see how the badness of the 
weather could be the king’s [George the First’s] fault; and, without 
waiting for his reply, asked him whose house it was we saw upon 4 
rising ground at a, little distance from us. He told me it belonged to 

d fanatical cur, Mr. Such-a-one. “ You must have heard of him,” 
says he; “ he’s one of the Rump.” I knew the gentleman’s character 
upon learning his name, but assured him that to my knowledge he was 
a good Churchman. “ Ay!” says he, with a kind of surprise, —* We 
were told in the country that he spoke twice in the queen’s time against 
taking off the duties on French claret.” This naturally led us to the 
proceedings of late parliaments, upon which occasion he affirmed roundly 
that there had not been one good law passed since King William's 
accession to the throne, except the Act for preserving the game. .. . 
He was going on in great passion, but chanced to miss his dog, who 
was amusing himself about a bush that grew at some distance behind 
us, We stood still till he had whistled him up, when he fell into a 
long panegyric upon his spaniel, who seemed, indeed, excellent in his 
kind but I ne the most remarkable event of his life was that he 

had 
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had once like to have worried a dissenting teacher. The master could 
hardly sit on his horse for laughing all the while he was giving me the 
particulars of this story, which I found had mightily endeared his dog 
to him, and; as he himself told me, had made him a great favourite 
among all the honest gentlemen of the country.’ 


The whole paper is written in this light and pleasant vein, 
and is full of dramatic touches. Though exquisitely humorous, 
it is nicely true to life, and is no exaggeration of the ignorance 
and prejudices which we may still often meet with in the world. 
The landlord of the inn in the next town is described by the 
Tory squire as ‘ at least three yards in the girt, and the best 
Church-of-England man upon the road.’ The appearance of 
Boniface bears out the announcement :— 


‘He had swelled his body to a prodigious size, and worked up his 
complexion to a standing crimson by his zeal for the prosperity of the 
Church, which he expressed every hour of the day, as his customers 
dropped in, by repeated bumpers. He had not time to go to church him- 
self, but, as my friend told me in my ear, had headed a mob at the 
pulling down of two or three meeting-houses.’ 


The Fox-hunter afterwards expatiates on the inconveniences 
of trade, and said he would undertake to prove that trade would 
be the ruin of the English nation :— 

‘I would fain have put him upon it, but he contented himself with 
affirming it more eagerly, to which he added two or three curses upon 
the London merchants, not forgetting the directors of the Bank. After 
supper he asked me if I was an admirer of punch, and immediately 
called for a sneaker. I took this occasion to insinuate the advantages 
of trade by observing to him that water was the only native of Eng- 
land that could be made use of on this occasion ; but that the lemons, 
the brandy, the sugar, and the nutmegs were all foreigners. This put 
him into some confusion.’ 


In spite of the confusion, he finally takes his leave with the 
self-gratulation of ignorance that is incapable of enlighten- 
ment :-— 

‘He shook me heartily by the hand, and discovered a great air of 
satisfaction in his looks that he had met with an opportunity of showing 
his parts, and left me a much wiser man than he found me. 


It is honourable to the then cultivation of England, that satire 
so light and good-humoured should have won a man fame and 
power, at a time when the rage of party filled the press with 
libels, as it did the streets with riots. 

In fact, the party rage of that day exceeded everything that we 
can easily fancy—and we have seen some ‘ demonstrations,’ too,. 
In No. 8 of the ‘Examiner,’ it is argued, that a man of ‘no party’ 
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is in an infamous neutrality. This was the tone of the saloons. We 
need not wonder, therefore, at the tone of the streets. Collectors 
still possess Sacheverell’s head on a tobacco-stopper, and political 
caricatures on ladies’ fans and on playing-cards, London was 
divided into Whig and Tory districts, Whig and Tory taverns, 
Whig and Tory mug-houses for the sale of beer. On certain 
anniversaries, each tavern or mug-house became the centre of a 
gathering which soon exploded into a general riot, with bon- 
fires, marrow-bones and cleavers, wild songs, and broken heads. 
The secret of the violence was the questionable state of the 
succession to the Crown. A mass of the populace loved the old 
family, as their ancestors, when the Tudors had come in, still 
loved the name of Plantagenet. And there is real passion in 
politics when the question is about persons. Our mobs, witha 
poor symbol like a ballot-box, or a cry for a suffrage-extension— 
the deadest, most prosaic aspirations possible—cannot feel the 
Bacchic frenzy inspired by revelling in the cause of a young Prince 
embodied in the shape of a White Rose. It was an entirely 
different cry, ‘High Church and King James!’ or ‘ High Church 
and Ormond!’ from ‘ Buggins and Reform,’ or ‘ Tomkins and 
Retrenchment.’ Neither exhibition may to a philosopher seem 
very wise; but we cannot help preferring, as human and pic- 
turesque, the aspect of a mob in 1716 carrying green boughs 
on Restoration-day, and huzzaing for the heir of a line of six 
centuries, to the chairing of a leather-breeches-maker who 
has sworn to cut down the salaries of the yeomen of the 
guard. And it confirms our view, that the Jacobite poetry has 
taken its place in literature, and is still sung by the sweetest 
voices between Wick and Brighton. Of what poetry, so ex- 
pressly political, can the same be said ? 

Mr. Wright, in his ‘ House of Hanover’ *—a work of which 
We must now say that its information is valuable and curious, 
copious and well-arranged—gives some specimens of the political 
songs of that time, and of the circumstances under which they 
were produced, It may easily be imagined what politics were 
in George the First’s days, by an advertisement which Mr. 
Wright extracts from the ‘ Flying Post’ of April 12th, 1716 :— 


‘ This is to give notice to all gentlemen who are well-affected to the 
present establishment and lovers of good home-brewed ale, that this 
present Thursday, Mrs. Smith’s mug-house in St. John’s Lane, near 





*Mr. Mees includes social and pictorial as well as political satire. The only 
is 


objection to his book is, that it is heavy for so light a subject. The gravity of an 
antiquary is cure on the days of the Georges, Satirists in his pages seem 
like wasps and dragon-flies on cards in a museum, 
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Smithfield, will be opened, and a prologue spoke ‘suitable to the 
occasion,’ * 

Here, then, would come all sound Whigs fond of homebrewed 
ale. Cans and mugs go round. The prologue is spoken; and, 
amidst great cheering and curses on the Pope and the Pretender, 
a voice strikes up some such verses as the following :— 


‘ We friends of the mug are met here to discover 
Our zeal to the Protestant House of Hanover, 
Against the attempts of a bigoted rover, 
hich nobody can deny ! 
The Tories, ’tis true, are yet skulking in shoales, 
To shew their affection to Perkin in bowls, 
But in time we will ferret them out of their holes! 
Which nobody can deny !” 


On a great occasion more would be done, The 5th of No~- 
vember comes. Effigies of the Pope, the Pretender, Ormond, and 
Bolingbroke are constructed. A procession is formed, and off it 
goes, full of loyalty and homebrewed, with two men carrying a 
warming-pan (sight enraging to Jacobites !), f and three trumpeters 
playing Lilliburlero. The Whig mug-houses and taverns empty 
themselves and swell the roaring mob,—from the ‘ Roebuck’ at 
Cheapside, and the beer-shops of Long Acre, ‘ they come, they 
come,’ Of course, the news spreads ; the Jacobite mob emerges 
from Holborn and Ludgate Hill; horrible lampoons against 
George and his mistresses are shouted in the streets ; and, amidst 
the blaze of the bonfires, a hearty good fight between the two factions 
takes place. And thus is fought in the City the battle which in the 
West-End is carried on by duels and epigrams, and stormy speeches 
in Parliament, and threats of impeachment. It is curious to 
reflect on the extravagances both sides have committed, the lies 
we have told of each other, the furious personalities, the hatred, 
the wounded pride, the broken hearts! Nor is it less curious, 
while it is more satisfactory, to reflect how the traces of our 
fights pass away, like the snow which supplied the snowballs of 
last winter, and how whole-hearted the country remains, after 
all! The lampoons of any age have before very long to be 
gathered by antiquaries and explained by reviewers. We only 
half relish our progenitors’ sarcasms, because we do not feel their 
passions: what to them were burning meteors which they admired 





* «England under the House of Hanover, &c.,’ vol. i. 44. 

+ Johnson, in the ‘Idler, pleasantly ridicules the credulity of those who 
believed that.the son of James II. was a supposititious child, ‘ Jack Sneaker is a 
hearty adherent to the Protestant establishment; he has known those who saw the 
ded into which the Pretender was conveyed in a warming-pan,’ 
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as they flew, we have to seek on the ground as cold meteoric 
stones. 

The satirical war against Walpole was carried on in the 
* Craftsman’ and in ‘ Mist’s’—afterwards Fog’s—‘ Journal.’ In 
the ‘ Craftsman’ the higher kind of battle was waged. Long 
constitutional essays were directed at Sir Robert. Sometimes 
he was compared to Cosmo de’ Medici, as a man with a deep- 
laid scheme to oppress public liberty. Sometimes the text was 
a passage in Virgil; or, by an ingenious use of classical names, 
he was held up to abhorrence as an-ancient tyrant. ‘Then, in 
other quarters, the full battery of nicknames and caricatures was 
set going against him. He was ‘Robin,’ ‘Robin the Excise- 
man,’ ‘the Exciseman triumphant,’ the ‘ Balancing Master,’ Sc. 
He had sold his country to Hanover and betrayed her to Spain. 
Our freedom was endangered by a standing army, and our prin- 
ciples sapped by an untiring activity of corruption. The changes 
‘were rung on these notes in every variety of manner. Satires 
embodying them are scattered over the newspapers, or have 
found their way into the ‘ Foundling Hospital for Wit.’ It is 
‘certain, from the glee with which Horace Walpole speaks of the 
‘squibs of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, that the aid of that gay 
satirist to Sir Robert was heartily welcomed. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams does not deserve to be for- 
gotten. Its, perhaps, difficult to credit Horace Walpole when 
he tells us that his pen ‘ inflicted deeper wounds in three months 
on Lord Bath than a series of ‘‘ Craftsmen,” aided by Boling- 
broke, for several years could inflict on Sir Robert.’ But he had 
the real vein for writing squibs,—he had gaiety—the quality 
which is found in the lighter verses of Congreve, or the playful 
pages of the ‘Twopenny Post-Bag.’ What he writes is not 
satire, as Swift or Juvenal wrote it; something to pass into 
literature from the universality of its application; something 
which keeps its heat in its breast for ever, like a Vesuvius. It 
is light, pungent, peppery,—a kind of political ‘chaff,’ to use 
a vulgar word; to be relished in society, and roared over at 
‘club suppers. He was a wit of the great world. Chesterfield 
thought highly of his talents ; and Chesterfield himself has left 
at least two pieces of satire not unworthy of Addison. 

Sir Charles had taken the name of Williams with «an estate. 
‘He was of the old family of Hanbury of Worcestershire, settled, 
at the time of his birth (1709), in Monmouthshire. His mother 
was a Selwyn, of the same Selwyns as George, the equally cele- 
brated wit of the next reign. This is curious, and may remind 
us that the mothers of Sedley and Chesterfield were both 
Savilles, and that wit has run for generations in the Stanhopes, 
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Sheridans, and Tickells. He came into Parliament while a 
young man, was made by Walpole Paymaster of Marines, and 
his squibs belong to Walpole’s later period, and the years fol- 
lowing. 

He is smart and saucy, and does not much mind what he says. 
In a ‘Grub/upon Bubb ’—an election-squib on Bubb Dedding- 
ton—he runs on thus :— 


‘ When the Knights of the Bath by King George were created, 
He greatly desired he that Order might wear ; 
But he had not one star, for poor Bubb was ill-fated, 
And ne’er a red ribbon fell to his share. 
For the King would not dub 
So low-born a scrub, 
Nor the Order disgrace with a fellow like Bubb, 
But he calmly and quietly put up with the thing, 
And followed the Court, though not led in a string.’ 


We forget whether it was Sir Charles who christened Lord 
Bath’s countess ‘ the Wife of Bath;’ but his persecution of both 
husband and wife was relentless. He was envoy at Dresden; 
and afterwards at St. Petersburgh, during the reign of Newcastle 
and Pitt. But all his gaiety and success ended in insanity, 
perhaps in suicide. On his way home to England, in the spring 


of 1758, he performed one of the maddest freaks possible. 
Falling in with a certain dame aventuriére—a Mademoiselle John 
—he made a contract of marriage with her, though married 
already, and gave her a note for 10,000 roubles, all on an ac- 
quaintance of three days. Lord Chesterfield, in a letter of March 
4th in that year, gives his son this account of him also :— 


*I thought he talked in an extraordinary manner; he engaged that 
the King of Prussia should be master of Vienna in the month of May, 
and he told me that you were very much in love with his daughter. 
. . . « He was let blood four times on board the ship, and has been 
let blood four times more since his arrival here.’ 


What Chesterfield tells further about him, on the 22nd, is 
very curious :— 


‘Sir C. W. is still in confinement, and, I fear, will always be so, for 
he seems cum ratione insanire. The physicians have collected all he 
has said and done that indicated an alienation of mind, and have laid 
it before him in writing. He has answered it in writing too, and 
justifies himself by the most plausible arguments that can possibly be 
urged. He tells his brother, and the few who are allowed to see him, 
that they are such narrow and contracted minds themselves, that they 
take those for mad who have a great and generous way of thinking.’ 


There was a touch of Democritus in this, He had, indeed, a 
brief 
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brief recovery, but was seized again by his terrible malady, and 
died—it is believed by his own hand—the following year. 

His verses are still readable for their vivacity. Some of his 
phrases, such as 


‘ the black funereal Finches,’ 
passed into proverbial frequency of use. But, for our parts, we 
think that his ‘Isabella’—a comic eclogue—gives a higher 
notion of his talent than his political squibs. It has an ele- 
gance and point that would have been quite worthy of Gay. The 
subject is that Duchess of Manchester on whose marriage with 
an Irish gentleman he wrote some lines which set half the Irish- 
men in London examining their hair-triggers. ‘ Nature,’ the 
satirist had said of them,— 
* Nature, indeed, denies them sense, 
But gives them legs and impudence 
That beats all understanding.’ 

The interval between Sir Hanbury Williams and the ‘ Rolliad’ 
produced nothing that is very familiarly remembered as political 
wit proper. It was, indeed, a period of passion and of produc- 
tiveness, for it comprised the Bute era, the satires of Churchill, 
the letters of Junius, and that over-rated ‘ Heroic Epistle’ which 
seems to have gone through thirteen editions within two years. 
But perhaps what most concerns our special purpose to notice is 
that it was likewise the most active period of clever and good- 
natured Caleb Whitefoord. Little as he is now known, he was a 
man admired by Johnson and Smollett, and has a niche among 
famous figures in Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation.” He was conspicu- 
ously good-natured and genial. Adam Smith used to say that 
the junto of wits and authors hated one another heartily, but that 
they all had a regard for Whitefoord, who, by his conciliatory 
manner, kept them together. He it was who, under the name of 
‘Papyrius Cursor,’ introduced ‘A new and humorous method 
of reading the Newspapers,’—the method, viz., of reading 
‘onwards’ across the columns. For example, we find in the 
* Foundling Hospital for Wit’— 

‘Last night the Princess Royal was baptized -——Mary, alias Moll 
Hacket, alias Black Moll.’ 

‘ This morning the Right Honourable the Speaker was——convicted 
of keeping a disorderly house.’ 

‘ A certain commoner will be created a peer. *,* No greater re- 
ward will be offered.’ 

‘ A fine turtle, weighing upwards of 80 lbs,——was carried before 
the sitting alderman.’ 

This mode of pleasantry so tickled our great-grandfathers, that 
these ‘ cross-readings’ were fashionable in the newspapers for many 
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years, and were worked to death like other ingenious notions, It 
would have more freshness now, and we have often wondered 
that, among all the old vehicles of fun which our jokers employ 
over again, we never see this tried. Whitefoord was also the 
author of an excellent epigram on the presentation of the freedom 
of the City of London to Admiral Keppel in a box of heart of 
oak, and to Admiral Rodney in a box of gold—the first having 
been very unjustly accused of not sticking to the enemy, and the 
second being notoriously in embarrassed circumstances :— 
* Each favourite’s defective part, 
Satiric cits, you’ve told— 
That cautious Lee-shore wanted heart, 
And gallant Rodney gold.’ 

The facetie of this amiable wit were contributed to the ‘ Public 
Advertiser ;’ for squibs formed part of the stock-in-trade of every 
newspaper ; and the fashion of confining them to special ‘ comic’ 
journals is quite an affair of yesterday. But it is time to come 
to the ‘Rolliad,’ for we have met no lampoons against Bute 
worth reprinting, though he ‘set himself up,’ as Smollett says, 
‘as a pillory to be pelted by all the blackguards in England, on 
the supposition that they would grow tired and leave off.’ 

If we were going to preach on the transitoriness of this species 
of wit, we should take the once-renowned Whig ‘ Rolliad’ for a 
text. What does the world now remember about it? We heard 
only the other day that two great Whig literati, at a Whig break- 
fast, both showed themselves ignorant of the fact that there is no 
‘Rolliad’ in reality, but that this famous satire really consists of 
‘Criticisms on the Rolliad’—criticisms on an imaginary epic, 
with fictitious extracts. They appeared in the ‘ Morning Herald,’ 
a paper now associated with the sternest Toryism, but then in 
strong opposition tdé*Mr. Pitt, in the last half of 1784 and first 
of 1785, and, being collected with other things, were published in 
a volume and ran through many editions, They were written by 
the very cleverest men of the Whig party, and many a veteran 
‘buff and blue,’ who reads these pages, will remember the tradi- 
tion of their pungency, and exclaim with a melancholy sneer, 
‘Ah, there were wits in England in those days!’ Nor shall we 
quarrel with him. Wit is of no age and no party, and plenty 
of it has appeared in all times and on all sides in England. If 
we are apt to think the wit of our own time better, it is, perhaps, 
because it is ours. 

The ‘ Rolliad ’—to give it its common name—sprang out of the 
excitement of the Westminster Scrutiny which so vexed Fox and 
the Whigs during the first session of the new Parliament that 
met in May, 1784. Rolle, the member for Devonshire, made 

a speech 
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a speech which provoked the Opposition, and, as he had pre- 
‘viously enjoyed the dubious reputation of being ever eager to 
cough down Edmund Burke, the wits of the party resolved 
on revenge. It is probable that the Whigs were in no very 
good humour; the defeated India Bill and the Coalition in- 
‘famy were fresh, and by no means fragrant, in the nostrils of 
the country; and William Pitt had just begun his great and 
triumphant career. The sailors have a proverb that the devil is 
always busy in a gale of wind, and the spirit of satire is never so 
active as when political storms are’ blowing. Through Rolle, 
Pitt himself and many more men were to be attacked. The chief 
writers were Dr. Laurence—Tickell (sprung from Addisons 
Tickell, and areal wit)—General Fitzpatrick, of the Ossory family, 
well known about town—Richardson—Lord John Townshend— 
and a man then and long afterwards distinguished, George Ellis. 
That their amiable labours made a hit is sufficiently proved from 
the fact that the subject was mentioned neat spring in the House 
of Commons. We find from the Parliamentary History, that on 
April 20th, 1785, Sheridan, amidst ‘a general laugh,’ observed— 


‘ He was aware that the honourable gentleman (Mr. Rolle) had sus- 
pected that he was either the author of thoee compositions, or in some 
way or other concerned in them; but he assured him upon his honour 
he was not, nor had he ever seen a line of them till they were in print 
in the newspaper.’ 


The member for Devonshire professed, of course, his ‘ con- 
tempt’ for the attacks; but that he was somewhat irritated is 
plain from his hinting in the course of the debate that he would 
have Fox’s head stuck on Temple Bar! There is a fine pugna- 
cious tone about the speeches and writings of those days which 
seems to suit the jolly three-bottle life of the epoch. 

When we come to view the ‘ Rolliad’ by the light of all this 
fame, it is the old story; we do not find it so wonderfully cleyer 
as we might expect. But, though this is incidental to nearly all 
such researches, we gladly testify that we have passed pleasant 
hours over the volume. The genealogical tree of ‘ the Rollos or 
Rolles,’ which forms the frontispiece, with its three or four an- 
cestors marked sus. per coll., sets the reader laughing and pre- 
disposes him to be amused with the letterpress. There is also a 
very humorous account of the family history—a bit of burlesque 
on the way in which genealogists adopt the same tone in speaking 


of all families—well worth reading, still :— 


‘ John Rolle, Esq., is descended from the ancient Duke Rollo of Nor- 
mandy. Rollo passed over into Britain anno 988, where he soon begat 
another Rollo upon the wife of a Saxon drummer. . Our young Rollo 
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i by his giganticstature, and was slain by Hildebrand, 
the Danish ~~ in a fit of jealousy. We find in Camden that 
the race of the Rollos fell into adversity in the reign of Stephen, and in 
the succeeding reign Gaspar de Rollo was an ostler in Denbighshire. 
But during the unhappy contests of York and Lancaster the Venerable 
Bede, and indeed the Chronicle of Croyland, have it that the Rollos 
became Scheriffes of Devon—Scheriffi Devonienses Rolli fuerunt— 
and, in another passage, arrestaverunt Debitores plurimi Rollorum ; 
hence a doubt in Fabian whether this Rollo was not Bailiff ipse potius 
quam Scheriffus. From this period, however, they gradually advanced 
in circumstances—Rollo in Henry the Eighth being amerced in 800 
marks for pilfering two manchets of beef from the King’s buttery, the 
which, saith Selden, facillime payavit, &e. &e.’ 

This bit of pleasantry was written, we believe, by Tickell.* 
Something quite as absurd may often be seen in comic earnest, 
when a prosperous Mr. Buggins changes his name to Fitz- 
Bogyn, and blooms out as a rival to the Courtenays and Talbots, 

We remark in the fragments from the imaginary epic a felicit- 
ous command of our English heroic metre. The art of writing 
that glorious kind of verse seems nearly extinct. Was the fol- 
lowing severe sketch of Pitt written by George Ellis ?— 


* Pert without fire, without experience sage, 
Young with more art than Shelburne gleaned from age, 
Too proud from pilfered greatness to descend, 
Too humble not to call Dundas his friend, 
In solemn dignity and sullen state, 
This new Octavius rises to debate !’ 


Ellis afterwards became one of Pitt’s friends and supporters, 
just as certain gentlemen of the ‘New Whig Guide’ set are 
now Whigs; and the exquisite felicity with which Pitt quoted 
Virgil on one occasion when the ‘ Rolliad’ was mentioned in 
his company will bear another repetition. One of the party 
having asked some question about the authorship, Pitt turned to 
Ellis with an— 

‘Imo.age, et a prima, dic, hospes, origine nobis, 
Insidias ——’ 
leaving the erroresque tuos of the next line to be implied, with 
equal humour and delicacy. These felicitous adaptations of an 
age when classic quotations were thought, like classic olives, to 
give a relish to wine, are > strange we fear to the ears of the new 
generation. 





‘ * Lord Braybrooke contributed to Notes and Queries, vol. ii, 114-5, a paper on'the 
‘authorship of the Rolliad, to which, and the other communications it evoked, -we 
have to express our obligations. 

There 
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There is a story about Pitt in the ‘ Rolliad,’ founded, we ve- 


lieve, on fact :— 
* How as he wandered darkling o’er the plain, 
His reason drowned in Jenkinson’s champagne, 
A rustic’s hand, but righteous fate withstood, 
Had shed a Premier’s for a robber’s blood.’ 


-The host was accustomed to do equal justice to his own cham- 


ne, if we may trust the anecdote which records that, as two 
junior members of the party were wandering about the purlieus 
of the House of Commons— 
* His wig awry, his papers on the ground, 
Drunk and asleep Charles Jenkinson they found.’ 

They wrote freely, as they lived freely, temp. Geo. ITI. ; and 
one of the standing qualities for which Pitt — the ‘ Virtuous 
Youth ’—was ridiculed was his chastity. It certainly was not a 
failing which could be attributed with justice to the leader of 
the Opposition! The grossness of some of the passages in this 
popular collection is amazing when we consider how near it 
comes to our own time and that it was intended for general 
reading. The personalities are sufficiently broad. A certain 
duke, who was accused of being a screw, is addressed in these 
words :— 

‘ Whether thou goest, while summer heats prevail, 
To enjoy the freshness of thy kitchen’s gale, 
Where, unpolluted by luxurious heat, 

Its large expanse affords a cool retreat.” 


There is a facetious paper on a then well-known voter on the 
side of Government— Sir Samuel Hannay—whose baronetcy 
of 1630 did not induce the wits to forgive him for having been 
a chemist and having in that capacity invented medicines. 

Of the Probationary Odes included in the authentic collec- 
tion of 1785, the one written in the name of the Attorney-General, 
Pepper Arden, is said to have come from the pen of Brummell ; 
but small as is its merit, we doubt whether he was master of the 
legal phraseology in which it is chiefly couched, or whether he 
was capable of constructing an ode at all. Those who knew him 
in his palmy days, when he was the fashion and the arbiter of 
fashion, have always assured us that he was utterly destitute of 
talent.* The Political Eclogues in the ‘ Rolliad’ are very clever, 

especially 





* The notion that Brummell was a wit is a pure myth, His qualities were 
impudence and foppery, and if he prevailed over better men it was through the 
same method by w Prior found himself cast into the shade by the Beaus of 
Queen Anne’s time:— ite 
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especially ‘The Lyars’ and ‘ Margaret Nicholson,’ the latter of 
which is attributed to Sir Robert Adair. 

While the ‘ Rolliad’ was appearing, there was satire of one 
kind or other flying about the whole press, Caricatures against 
Warren Hastings are given by Mr. Wright; and we found among 
the ‘ Cross-readings’ of the papers during February that year— 


* Mrs. Hastings has presented to the a very beautiful bouquet of 
jewels valued at above 50,000/., which——infallibly removes all spots 
and stains of ever so long standing.’ 


Unquestionably, when we consider personality in the abstract, 
it is to be regretted that literary war should take such a form. 
But there is a great deal of cant talked on the subject. No rules 
can be laid down which the necessities and excitements of periods 
of agitation will not naturally break through. Satirical freedom 
is part of political freedom, and wit has often served the cause 
of religion and truth. ‘The faculty of ridicule,’ said Johnson, 
‘may be lawfully used ;’ and he used it, accordingly, as freely as 
Pascal had. Luther was wont to say that nothing so much dis- 
concerted the Evil One as laughing at him ; which we take to be 
true in a larger sense than he intended. A strict process against 
‘personality ’"—were that word to be used rigidly—would not 
only play sad havock with our English oratory and political 
literature, but would wound Cicero and Demosthenes more 
deeply than the worms of centuries did. Men must act accord- 
ing to their best lights, and it is for posterity to pronounce the 
verdict. 

In the case of the Anti-Jacobin, for example, to which we 
have now arrived, what are we to say? A hundred opinions 
may be adopted respecting the French Revolution. Some hate 
it with unmitigated hatred. Some regret it, but accept its con- 
sequences as beneficial to mankind on the whole. Some cherish 
its memory as a new political revelation of which they hope to 
see still further results. But a candid man of any of these 
persuasions must remember that the aim of the Anti-Jacobin 
was to keep England from revolution during 1797-8. It was 
therefore necessary to fight as our soldiers afterwards did in 
Spain—to wage such a literary war as suited the agitated spirit 





* My Cowley and Waller how vainly I quote, 
While my negligent Judge only hears with her eye; 
In a long fiaxen wig and embroidered new coat 
Her spark saying nothing talks better than I.’ 
It was natural for young girls to be influenced by such arguments, but that their 
party-giviug elders of both sexes should have vied in doing homage to a well- 
deeaed Puppet like Brummell, is one ‘of those’ pieces of epidemic folly which defy 
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of Europe. Those who blame Canning for speaking as he did of 
Madame Roland should not forget that what he attacked was the 
indecorum ‘of her Memoirs, and that it was from persons of her 
ty that kindred aspersions had been cast upon the character of 
arie Antoinette. There were men quite ready to begim the 
same work over here that had been done in France, and that ina 
spirit of vulgar imitation, and under quite different circumstances, 
They had to be shot down, like mad dogs; for a cur, though eon- 
temptible in ordinary cases, becomes tragic when he has got 
hydrophobia. Accordingly, in opening the Anti-Jacobin, while 
we talk of its violence we must not overlook the provocation. 
For the Anti-Jacobin must be claimed an honour which can be 
claimed for scarce one of the works we have passed under review. 
Let us waive the question how much England may have owed it 
for helping to inspire that unity and stout insular self-confidence 
which carried us through the great war—whole within and 
impervious without. Let us consider it only in a literary point 
of view, and it enjoys the rare distinction that its best satires live 
in real popular remembrance. The ‘ Knife-Grinder,’ with his— 


‘Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir,’ 


is almost as widely known as our nursery rhymes. It may be that 
we have men alive who have written jeux d’esprit quite as clever. 
We are pampered with pleasantry. But, somehow, these jeur 
@ esprit die ; and the ‘ Knife-Grinder’ remains. We criticise him 
—we pick him to pieces as children do their toy-figures—to try 
and get at his charm. We say, ‘ You are not so wonderful after 
all!’ and yet we find our delight in him continually recur- 
ring. There goes something of luck to such a success as this. 
First, there was the philanthropic cant in full swing waiting its 
satirist ; for the world heard it in some shape or other every 
day. Then there concurred—what was equally advantageous 
—the happy chance that Southey had been weak enough to 
publish Sapphics, Lastly, there was the lucky circumstance 
that, in spite of the absurdity of some of bis effusions both in 
metre and sentiment, he was a great man, whose reputation kept 
alive the memory of his failures, Thus Canning had an universal 
and enduring topic to ridicule in a novel shape; the last new 
pre nonsense to burlesque in the form of the last new 
iterary blunder. His execution was as felicitous as the occasion. 
The dramatic and homely reality of the Knife~-Grinder—his 
thoroughly English indifference to politics, and his natural pre- 
ference of a a of beer to an hour of gabble—give him a place 
in standard English comedy. No. 2 of the Anti-Jacobin (27th 


November, 1797) lies open before us, with the introductory prose 
to 
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to this famous satire, from which, as less known, we shall take 


a paragraph or two :— 

‘ Another principle no less devoutly entertained ’—the writer is speak- 
ing of the Jacobins—‘and no less sedulously disseminated,~is the 
natural and eternal warfare of the Poor and the Ricu. In those 
orders and gradations of society which are the natural result of the 
original difference of talents and of industry among mankind, the 
Jacobin sees nothing but a graduated scale of violence and cruelty. ... 
A human being in the lowest state of penury and distress is a treasure 
to a reasoner of this cast. He contemplates, he examines, he turns him 
in every possible light with a view to extracting from the variety of 
his wretchedness new topics of invective against the pride of property. 
He indeed (if he is a true Jacobin) refrains from relieving the object 
of his compassionate contemplation ; as well knowing that every dimi- 
nution from the general mass of human misery must proportionably 
diminish the force of his argument.’ 


The sarcasm of the last sentence is good; and the view quite 
prepares us for the conduct of the ‘ Friend of Humanity’ to our 
needy acquaintance, after vain attempts to beget in him a spirit 
of discontent against some person or thing :— 


* Knrre-GrinvERr. 


‘I should be glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
A Pot of Beer if you will give me Six-pence, 


But for my part I never love to meddle 
With Politics, Sir.’ 
‘Frrenp or Humanity. 
‘ I give thee Sixpence! I will see thee —— first. 
Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast ! 
‘Kicks the Knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit in 
a transport of republican enthusiasm and. universal 
philanthropy.]’ 


We cannot wonder that from two contributors to the Anfi- 
Jacobin—W illiam Gifford and John Hookham Frere—we should 
have had the best modern translations of Juvenal * and of Aris- 
tophanes. The school did something for the pupils; and the 
pupils threw back a lustre on the school which would alone 
preserve it in literary remembrance. 

But if the Anti-Jacobin excels all similar works in popularity, 
and in the eminence of its contributors, it also excels them in 





* Such of the satires of Juvenal as Dryden translated must be ang ve They 
leave all competitors behind, though Gifford may have surpassed him in par- 
ticular couplets, 

another 
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another important particular. It contains on the whole a greater 
number of really good things than any one of them. The ‘ Loves 
of the Triangles,’ in which, 


* Th’ obedient Pulley strong Mechanics ply, 
And wanton Optics roll the melting eye!’ 


is an irresistible parody, and likely to keep the original of 
Darwin in remembrance. Gray’s Odes have survived the bur- 
lesques of Colman; and the ‘Country and City Mouse’ of Prior 
and Montague is neglected by nine-tenths of those who read 
with admiration the ‘ Hind and the Panther.’ But Darwin’s case 
is peculiar. Other poems live in spite of ridicule; and his 
‘Loves of the Plants’ in consequence of it. The Attic salt of 
his enemies has preserved his reputation. 

An universal characteristic of the Anti-Jacobin is its vigour. 
It smacks of the energetic time when it appeared, and of the 
events which it chronicles among its news. In the first number 
we have anecdotes of the recent battle of Camperdown—how the 
gallant Duncan chased the Dutch on to a lee-shore, and engaged: 
them to leeward. Sir Richard Strachan is sent off to blockade 
the mouth of the Seine. A Whig Duke makes a foolish after- 
dinner speech about the Majesty of the People: he is instantly 
dismissed from the lord-lieutenancy of his county and the com- 
mand of his regiment of militia, The vivacity of the satire suits 
the stir of all this activity and glory; and very refreshing it is to 
recur to both in the days in which we live. There is always a 
purpose in the Anti-Jacobin’s view,—something more important 
than the mere persiflage that teases individuals. Like the blade 
of Damascus, which has a verse of the Koran engraved on it, its 
fine wit glitters terribly in the cause of sacred tradition. None, 
however, of the lighter graces of satire are absent, and the 
parodies of Horace and Catullus are especially neat. 

The shop of Mr. Wright, in Piccadilly, where the Anti- 
Jacobin was published, was the scene of a famous encounter 
between its editor, Gifford, and Dr. Wolcot. The Anti-Jacobin, 
however, was not the cause of the assault. Wolcot had attacked 
Gifford, who retaliated in his ‘ Epistle to Peter Pindar,’ in which 
he describes his libeller in such lines as these :— 


* A bloated mass, a gross, blood-boltered clod, 
A foe to man, a renegade from God, 
From noxious childhood to pernicious age, 
Separate to infamy, in every stage,’ 


Among other invectives equally strong there appears the fol- 
lowing invocation to combat :— 


* Come, 
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* Come, then, all filth, all venom as thou art, 
Rage in thy eye, and rancour in thy heart, 
Come with thy boasted arms, spite, malice, lies, 
Smut, scandal, execrations, blasphemies ; 

I brave them all. Lo, here I fix my stand, 
And dare the utmost of thy tongue and hand ; 
Prepared each threat to baffle or to spurn, 
Each blow with ten-fold vigour to return.’ 


This passage certainly seems a direct challenge to the assault 
which ensued ; and accordingly, as Gifford was entering Wright’s 
shop, Wolcot (Peter Pindar) fell upon him with a cudgel. Though 
a small man, Gifford did not belie the bravery of his verses. He 
stood up to Wolcot, wrested the cudgel from his hand, and 
returned each blow, as he had promised, with ten-fold vigour. 
The crowd, moreover, which gathered was with the Tory wit; 
Peter was rolled in the kennel, and thus returned to what was 
often the Castalia of his inspiration! This is a specimen, whether 
we regard the violence of the language or the violence of the 
acts, of the fierce animosities of those days. The renown of 
Peter Pindar was great in his time, and, though he could not 
beat Gifford at savage point, he was his superior in coarse buf- 
foonery. Wolcot is the Radical satirist, the street Swift,—a 
rough, tough, scurrilous, but really funny wag. There is the 
true caper of the Satyr in his style. His favourite topic was 
George the Third, whose habit of saying ‘What! what!’ was 
an inexhaustible source of merriment; but his chief satire has 
an unrepeatable title, and we have no wish to revive specimens 
of a man who, if he hated anybody, fell foul of their sisters, 
mother, and grandmother. He was a ruffian with his pen 
as with his cudgel. Gifford had fought his way up with 
dauntless resolution from the position of a shoemaker ; the chief 
attack on him by Peter Pindar is therefore entitled A Cut at 
a Cobbler! Volumes could not say more in illustration of the 
man or of his Red Indian style of warfare; and the fact pre- 
pares us to find satirists of his school of politics parodying the 
Athanasian Creed to ridicule the King and Eldon. But the 
records of these infamous followers of a bad original are the 
criminal trials, and their works are now known only to students 
of the law of libel. 

We have arrived by this time at our own century, and the 
career of the gayest of squib-writers, the airiest of wits—Tom 
Moore. The effervescence of his light ridicule is as superior to 
meaner mixtures as sparkling Moselle to ginger-beer. He is 
not a great satirist ; but the bow of Cupid can wound as well as 
the bow. of Apollo. He was as quick and as vexatious as a mos- 

Vol. 101.—No. 202. 2F quito ; 
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_quito ; and he had an eminent advantage in his musical com- 
mand of verse, for his hum charms the ear while his sting 
tortuges the flesh. Our climate seems almost too cold for so gay 
and gorgeous an insect. He was like his own— 


‘bees of Trebizond, 
Which from the sunniest flowers that glad 
With their pure smile the gardens round, 
Draw venom forth that drives men mad.’ 


During his palmy days the Whigs were the lords of political 
wit till ‘Blackwood’ and the ‘New Whig Guide’ turned the 
tables, and after these ‘John Bull’ scattered terror among their 
ranks. But they may justly be proud of their light horseman 
from the Irish brigade. Never was a neater swordsman, nor one 
with a prettier plume of poetry in his helm. His ornaments do 
not encumber his weapon: nay, he wounds more severely by the 
aid of them, like a man striking with his fist when he has his 
rings on. His satire belongs to the same school as that of the 
‘Rolliad’ and Sir Hanbury Williams; but the ‘Rolliad’ men 
did not equal him in point, and Sir Hanbury never rivalled him 
in fancy. 

His main characteristic being sparkle, his talent can be judged 
perfectly well by bits. Pound him into fragments, and the dust 
will glitter. No one satire is a great satire, but al! are full of 
delicate little brilliancies which represent his kind of genius as 
effectually as a whole poem.* They stick to the memory 
naturally. Mention the Prince Royal and his golden donkeys 
holding the salt, and forthwith you remember— 

‘ those little asses, 
Which in that rich and classic dome 
Appear so perfectly at home!’ 


The corpulence of his old patron was as staple a theme of mirth 
to him as Sheridan’s nose to Gilray ; and we have it jested upon 
in a short piece, entitled ‘ Reinforcements to Wellington,’ which 
We may quote as a fair specimen of a satirist 


‘ Whose humour, as gay as the fire-fly’s light, 
Play’d round every subject, and shone as it play’d.’ 


The date of the poem is 1813. 





* Some of his epigrams, which are not political, are exceedingly neat and of 
wide application—as, for instance, the quatrain entitled ‘ A Speculation :’— 
*Of all ulations the market holds forth, 
The best that I know for a lover of pelf 
Is to buy Marcus up at the price he is worth, 
And then sell him at that which he sets on himself.’ 
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* As recruits in these times are not éasily got, 
And the Marshal must have them—pray, why should we not, 
As the last, and, I grant it, the worst of our loans to him, 
Ship off the Ministry, body and bones, to him? 
There’s not in all England, I’d venture to swear, 
Any men we could half so conveniently spare ; 
And though they’ve been helping the French for years past, 
We may thus make them useful to England at last. 
Castlereagh in our sieges might save some disgraces, 
Being us’d to the taking and keeping of places ; 
And volunteer Canning, still ready for joining, 
Might show off his talent for sly undermining. 
Could the Household but spare us its glory and pride, 
Old H—df—t at horn-works again might be tried, 
And the Chief Justice make a bold charge at his side: 
While Vansittart could victual the troops upon tick, 
And the Doctor look after the baggage and sick. 
Nay, I do not see why the great Regent himself 
Should, in times such as these, stay at home on the shelf: 
Though through narrow defiles he’s not fitted to pass, 
Yet who could resist if he bore dowm en masse? 
And though oft, of an evening, perhaps he might prove, 
Like our Spanish confed’rates, “ unable to move,” 
Yet there ’s one thing in war of advantage unbounded, 
Which is, that he could not with ease be surrounded,’ 


This waggery—so petulant and pétillant—had at least no great 
malignity in it. The same cannot be said of such a passage as the 
following from the well-known ‘ Parody on the Regent’s letter :’-— 


‘I need not remind you how cursedly bad, 
Our affairs were all looking when father went mad ; 
A strait waistcoat on him and restrictions on me, 
A more limited Monarchy could not well be.’ 


This is inexcusably indecent; and the recollection of it 
ought to have hindered Moore from ever complaining, as he 
afterwards did in his Life of Sheridan, of the violence of party 
satire. While he was firing away his rockets in the ‘Times’ and 
‘Chronicle ;’—while Byron himself was occasionally throwing 
out party lampoons ;—while Rogers was dropping neat epigrams 
which fell and blistered like drops of burning sealing-wax,* 
—the Whigs had things all their own way. It was not till 

* Byron thought that the epigram of Rogers on Ward (Lord Dudley) was not 
to be surpassed :— 

‘ Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.’ 
Rogers, however, confessed to Mr. Dyce that he had been assisted in it by Richard 
Sharp, and this leaves it doubtful to which of the two the merit of the idea belongs. 
2¥r2 about 
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about the period of the Peace, when the New Whig Guide was 
coming out in the papers, and Blackwood appeared in the 
North like the Aurora Borealis, that the spell of that great 
Party's rule in literature began to break, both in Edinburgh and 
London. An age followed, of most brilliant activity, but too 
near fo our own to be yet discussed in much detail. The re- 
membrance of their castigations still rankles in the blood of the 
Cockney Radicals on whom the heaviest part of the Tory severity 
fell; and they gratify themselves by biting at the rods, now that 
the hands which wielded them are harmless in the grave. 

To the New Whig Guide attaches a peculiar interest. Not only 
was it supported by the keen satiric wit of Mr. Croker, but our 
present Premier is understood to have contributed to it. ‘ What 
a facetious Consul we have!’ exclaimed Cato, when Cicero de- 
livered that charming raillery of the Stoics which we find in 
the Pro Murena. We open the merry pages of the Guide witha 
certain veneration, when we know that we are perusing the squibs 
of a First Lord. What is still more to the purpose in this par- 
ticular is, that the late Sir Robert Peel had a considerable hand 
in the fun, though in maturer years he kept under stern control 
that rich sense of humour which belonged to him as a great man, 
The best piece, perhaps, in the volume is from his truly face- 
tious pen, Apparently borrowing an idea from Addison’s ex- 
ea papers on the exchange of afflictions at the Mountain of 

iseries, he supposed pairs, selected from the Ministerial and 
Opposition sides of the House, to exchange heads. This happy 
device enabled him to place in ludicrous contrast the members 
who exhibited the strongest points of dissimilarity, and, while 
depicting antagonists with a slight satiric touch, to draw a com- 
plimentary portrait of friends. Yet upon the whole both sides 
are traced with a tolerably equal hand; and it forms no small 
part of the interest with which we read the piece, that it is 
a lively sketch of the style of speaking of many of the cele- 
brities of the last generation, Mr. Clive and Sir Everard Home 
are employed by the House to effect the transference, and the first 
couple whom Mr, Speaker summons to undergo the experiment 
- are Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Tierney :— 


‘ The effect of the operation was immediately visible: Mr. Tierney’s 
manner became open and candid; he spoke, indeed, in a more involved 
and intricate style than usual, and he frequently talked of hinges, 
features, and bottoms ;* but then his matter was-so good, his principles 





* The incoherent metaphors of Lord Castl h were, it. is well known, 2 
good-humoured subject of jest both with friend foe. ‘And now, Sir, I mast 
embark into the feature on which this question chiefly Ainges,’ was an actual 
sentence in one of his speeches. 
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so noble, and his feelings so upright and honourable, that it was easy to 
see that he made a strong impression on the whole House, and, strange 
to tell, even his own friends appeared to place the greatest confidence 
in him. 

‘ Lord Castlereagh, on the contrary, began to speak in a plain, matter- 
of-fact, intelligible manner, but what he gained in style he appeared to 
lose in substance; for, notwithstanding his affected plainness, it was 
evident that there was always some little paltry trick or dexterity at 
bottom; the House was, indeed, much amused at his sallies, but he 
made no sort of impression; the members on his own side appeared to 
place little confidence in him, and even Mr. Robinson and Colonel 
Wood seemed to regard him with evident marks of distrust. 

‘ Mr. Speaker next mentioned the names of Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Ponsonby. When the operation was over, Mr. Ponsonby’s manner was 
quite altered; his eyes shot fire, his countenance was illuminated, his 
gestures were at once lively and graceful, his conversation became in 
the highest degree entertaining; everything he said was either new or 
put in so happy a point of view as to have all the graces of novelty ; 
his language was at once admirable for its precision and its spirit; and 
everything he said was received with attention and applause. 

‘ M7. Canning in the mean while slunk away to his seat with his hat 
pulled down over his eyes. He said very little, and that little was 
attended to by no one on either side of the House. Indeed, there was 
so much coughing and confusion while he spoke, that I could catch but 
afew words here and there. But what seemed to me most extraor- 
dinary was to observe Lord Binning and Mr. Sturges Bourne quizzing 
Mr. Canning, and laughing immoderately at old Twaddle, as I over- 
heard them calling him. 

‘ The next couple that presented themselves were Mr. Vansittart and 
Mr. Grattan. As soon as the interchange of their heads was effected, 
the most surprising alterations became visible in their deportments. 
Mr. Vansittart began to throw himself into the oddest postures imagin- 
able, and to play all manner of antics; he strode up and down the 
House, as if he was measuring ground for a duel; when he spoke his 
action was so violent that I observed he scratched off the skin of his 
knuckles against the floor ; * ever and anon he gave the red box on the 
table a thump that electrified the House; his style was wild and de- 
sultory ; he dealt chiefly in short, enigmatical sentences—intentionally 
antithetical and unintentionally profane ; the country gentlemen seemed 
to toil after him in vain ; he talked “ of Chaos carrying Noah’s flood on 
its back,” likened Sir Cox Hippesley to the witch of Endor, and said 
“a motion for a committee would shoulder omnipotence from the altar.” 

‘ Mr. Grattan, on the other hand, immediately withdrew, and dressed 
himself in a full suit of black: on his return he walked up the House 
with a very modest gait, and looked around him with a smile. of general 





* * Curran used to take Grattan off, bowing to the very ground, and thanking 
God that he had no peculiarities of gesture or appearance, in a way irresistibly 
ludicrous,’—Lorp Byron. 

complacency. 
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complacency. When he rose to speak he placed himself in a certain 
position, from which he did not afterwards deviate in the slightest 
degree, and in the utmost vehemence of his action I did not observe 
him to do more than to entwine very lovingly the two fore-fingers of the 
right hand with the two fore-fingers of the left. Whenever he spoke 
he showed his deference to the House by treating every matter with 
the same degree of attention and formality, and he moved “ that this 
Bill be read a third time to-morrow, if then engrossed,” with the same 
tone in which he defended our whole system of finance. But in all he 
said there was such perfect candour, and such an intimate acquaintance 
with his subject, so much clearness in his views, so much integrity in 
his propositions, so much good-nature and kindness in his manner, that 
he seemed to receive the entire confidence of the House, and to possess 
the esteem equally of his adversaries and friends.’ 


Lord Palmerston changes heads with Lord Folkestone, the 
arg Lord Radnor ; but, as our Premier was one of the ‘ New 

hig Guide’ fraternity, his portrait, as might be expected, is 
confined to insipid generalities, and is entirely wanting in dis- 
tinctive traits. Not so the speech which he delivers when he 
gets the head of his vis-a-vis upon his shoulders :— . 

* He objected—he objected to all estimates, original or supplemental 
—or supplemental. He saw portentous signs—signs, in every street, 
that this—this country was on the eve - becoming a military—a 
military country ;—Punch—Punch, who in the days of our ancestors 
was accompanied—companied by a fiddle, or a—fiddle or a dulcimer, 
was now accompanied—companied by a drum—by a drum and fife— 
and fife :—every servant wore cock—cockades, and several cocked— 


and several cocked-hats :—These were enormities—ormities not to be 
borne.’ 


After this pleasant exaggeration of Lord Folkestone’s redupli- 
cative style of oratory, it is but justice to add that Canning pro- 
nounced his speech on the Duke of York’s case to be one of the 
very best he had ever heard. Moore about the same time had made 
one of his Fudge Letters turn upon this fancy of changing heads, 
and it is thus that Mr. Fudge addresses Lord Castlereagh :— 


* Went to the madhouse—saw the man 

Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while the Fiend 
Of Discord here full riot ran, 

He, \ike the rest, was guillotin’d ;— 
But that when, under Boney’s reign 

(A more discreet, though quite as strong one), 
The heads were all restored again, 

He, in the scramble, got a wrong one. 
Accordingly, he still cries out 

This strange head fits him. most unpleasantly ; 
And always runs, poor wretch, about, 

Inquiring for his own incessantly. 
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While to his case a tear I dropp’d, 
And saunter’d home, thought I, ye Gods ! , 
How many heads might thus be swopp’d, 
And, after all, not make much odds ! 
- * * . 


* 
*T was thus I ponder’d on, my Lord ; 
And, e’en at night, when laid in bed, 
I found myself, before I snor’d, 
Thus chopping, swopping head for head. 
At length I thought, fantastic elf! 
How such a change would suit myself. 
*Twixt sleeping and waking, one by one, 
With various pericraniums saddled, 
At last I tried your Lordship’s on, 
And then I grew completely addled— 
Forgot all other heads, ‘od rot ’em ! 
And slept and dreamt that I was—Bottom.’ 


If wit such as this had ever a scathing power, it wounds no 
longer, and, like summer-lightning, is as harmless as it is bright. 
But though the verse is admirable in its kind, it is, to our 
thinking, surpassed by the prose. There is far more humour 
in the conception of making opposites exchange heads than 
in making like exchange with like, while Moore has nothing 
answering to Peel’s sketches of character, which are as vivid as 
they are brief, and almost as faithful as they are ludicrous. 

Another excellent paper in the Guide is the account of the 
Opposition in the ‘ Letters of Ezekiel Grubb, a Quaker of Penn- 
sylvania, to Mr. Tobias Brande of Bigmuddy.’ Whitbread is 
touched off, very neatly, by the imaginary Quaker :— 

* Whitbread (not Whitebread as thou callest him) hath more weight 
I think, than the Leader. He is a very boisterous and lengthy speaker, 
and strongly remindeth me of Bully Pycroft of Kentucky, whom thou 
knowest, though he is inferior to Pycroft in taste and elegance.’ 

There are one or two especially good parodies, Moore affords 
two very lively subjects,— 

—‘there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
As Quarter-Day !’ 
and another, from which we take an inimitably happy stanza :— 


* Oh the fool who is truly so never forgets, 
But still fools it on to the close ; 
As Ponsonby leaves the debate when he sets, 
Just as dark as it was when he rose.’ 


The Guide belongs to the same school of light party satire, 
half 
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half clubbish, half parliamentary,—which includes the ‘ Rolliad’ 
and Sir Hanbury Williams, and most of Moore’s pasquinades. 
Thus it occupies, as these do, a middle place between the high 
literary satires of a Swift or Addison, and the sheet broadsides 
addressed to the mob. It nowhere reaches the level of the best 
pieces of the Anti-Jacobin, the result, as Dr. Johnson said of the 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ of skilful genius with happy casualty; but 
for generations, writers of memoirs and historians who wish to 
catch the spirit of its time will come to its pages, where they 
will find Mackintosh and other celebrities sketched with the 
same humorous power that H. B. sketched his heroes. For, 
though there is a fashion in wit as in everything, and every age 
thinks its own wit the best, the faculty itself is scattered pretty 
equally over them all, and, whatever may be the shape it assumes, 
employs itself always for much the same purposes and objects. 
We repeat that no branch of the belles-lettres more completely 
illustrates an age; and though little of it is purely readable in 
after times for its own sake, it all has a solid value when studied 
for the purpose of this illustration. Our literature still desiderates 
a work devoted to the subject. . 

We are not going to deal on this occasion with the ‘ John 
Bull’ of Theodore Hook. Spirat adhuc odium. Its scathing 
satire only began in December, 1820, when it was cartied on 
with such zeal, that in printing his famous song, ‘ Mrs. Muggins’ 
Visit to the Queen,’ in the nineteenth number, Hook absolutely 
printed the music. As much of the story as was proper was told 
in this journal a few years ago, in language which we cannot 
improve upon, and need not repeat.* A single sentence must 
be quoted as necessary to our historical sketch—‘ that all persons 
of influence seem to have concurred in the determination that such 
things should no longer be patronized.’ This reaction, for which 
no one party exclusively—and certainly not the general spirit of 
our best English satire—is to blame, lasted almost till the other 
day; not only by its own force, but because circumstances in 
political life concurred to prolong it. The party-squibbing of 
the old school has, during the last quarter of a century, been 
scarcely known. Since its venom has abated it has nearly 
vanished from the daily papers, of which, up to that period, it 
was a regular feature. Mr. Macaulay, as well as Moore, em- 
ployed the light artillery of his wit in aid of the heavier metal 
of the newspaper leader; and a shot which he fired off in The 
Times on the 14th May, 1827, when Mr. Bankes was a candidate 





' * See ‘ Theodore Hook,’ reprinted from vol. lxxii. of the Quarterly Review. f 
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for the representation of the University of Cambridge, is the 
rie which we shall give of this species of political 
warfare,* 


THE CounTRY CLERGYMAN’s Trip TO CAMBRIDGE. 
Fe 


* As I sat down to breakfast in state, 

At my living of Tithing-cum-Boring, 
With Betty beside me to wait, 

Came a rap that almost beat the door in. 
I laid down my basin of tea, 

And Betty ceased spreading the toast: 
‘* As sure as a gun, Sir,” said she, 

‘¢ That must be the knock of the post.” 


2. 


A letter—and free—bring it here: 
I have no correspondent who franks. 
No! Yes! Can it be? Why, my dear, 
*Tis our glorious, our Protestant Bankes. 
“ Dear Sir, as I know your desire 
That the Church should receive due protection, 
I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambridge election. 


3. 
It has lately been brought to my knowledge 
That the Ministers fully design 
To suppress each cathedral and college, 
And eject every learned divine. 





* A passage in Moore’s Diary, in which he relates a conversation that took 
place at the breakfast-table of Rogers in June, 1831, first made known to the 
world at large the authorship of these capital verses: —‘ In the course of conversa- 
tion, Campbell quoted a line, 

“ Ye diners out, from whom we guard our spoons,” 


and looking over at me, said significantly, ‘‘ You ought to know that line.” I 
pleaded not guilty ; upon widck ba said, “It is a poem that appeared in The 
Times, which every one attributes to you.” But I again declared that I did not 
even remember it. Macaulay then broke silence, and saM, to our general surprise, 
“That is mine?’ on which we all expressed a wish to have it recalled to our 
memories, and he repeated the whole of it. 1 then remembered having been 
much struck with it at the time, and said that there was another squib, still better, 
on the subject of William Bankes’s candidateship for Cambridge, which so amused 
me when it appeared, and showed such power in that style of composition, that 
I wrote up to Barnes about it, and advised him by all means to secure that hand 
asanally. ‘That was mine also,” said Macaulay; thus discovering to us a new 
power, in addition to that varied store of talent which we had already known him 
to possess.’—Memoirs of Thomas Moore, vol. vi. p. 213. The recommendation to 
the Editor of The Times to secure the. new ally was generous in Moore, for he 
must have been well aware that his own effusions in this kind never ran such a 
tisk of being eclipsed. T 
° 
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To assist this detestable scheme 

Three nuncios from Rome are come over ; 
“They left Calais on Monday by steam, 

And landed to dinner at Dover. 


4. 

An army of grim Cordeliers, 

Weil furnished with relics and vermin, 
Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears, 

To effect what their chiefs may determine 
Lollards’ tower, good authorities say, 

Is again fitting up for a prison ; 
And a wood-merchant told me to-day, 

*Tis a wonder how faggots have risen. 


5. 

The finance scheme of Canning contains 

A new Easter-offering tax ; 
And he means to devote all the gains 

To a bounty on thumbscrews and racks. 
Your living, so neat and compact— 

Pray, don’t let the news give you pain !— 
Is promised, I know for a fact, 

To an olive-faced Padre from Spain.” 


6. 


I read, and I felt my heart bleed, 

Sore wounded with horror and pity ; 
So I flew, with all possible speed, 

To our Protestant champion’s Committee. 
True gentlemen, kind and well bred ! 

No fleering! no distance! no scorn ! 
They asked after my wife who is dead, 

And my children who never were born. 


7. 
They then, like high-principled Tories, 
Called our Sovereign unjust and unsteady, 
And assailed him with scandalous stories, 
Till the coach for the voters was ready. 
That coach might be well called a casket 
Of learning and brotherly love: 
There were parsons in boot, and in basket ; 
There were parsons below apd above. 


8. 
There were Sneaker and Griper, a pair 
Who stick to Lord Mulesby like leeches ; 
A smug chaplain of plausible air, 
Who writes my Lord Goslingham’s speeches. 


* 


Dr. Buzz, 
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Dr. Buzz, who alone is a host, 
Who, with arguments weighty as lead, 
Proves six times a week in the Post 
That flesh somehow differs-from bread. 


9. 
Dr. Nimrod, whose orthodox toes 
Are seldom withdrawn from the stirrup ; 
Dr. Humdrum, whose eloquence flows 
Like droppings of sweet poppy syrup ; 
Dr. Rosygill puffing and fanning, 
And wiping away perspiration ; 
Dr. Humbug, who proved Mr. Canning 
The beast in St. John’s Revelation. 


10. 

A layman ean scarce form a notion 

Of our wonderful talk on the road ; 
Of the learning, the wit, and devotion, 

Which almost each syllable showed : 
Why divided allegiance agrees 

So ill with our free constitution ; 
How Catholics swear as they please, 

In hope of the priest’s absolution ; 


aa. 

How the Bishop of Norwich had bartered 
His faith for a legate’s commission ; 

How Lyndhurst, afraid to be martyr’d, 
Had stooped to a base coalition ; 

How Papists are cased from compassion 
By bigotry, stronger than steel ; 

How burning would soon come in fashion, 
And how very bad it must feel. 


12. 
We were all so much touched and excited 
By a subject so direly sublime, 
That the rules of politeness were slighted, 
And we all of us talked at a time ; 
And in tones, which each moment grew louder, 
Told how we should dress for the show, 
And where we should fasten the powder, 
And if we should bellow or no. 


13. 
Thus from subject to subject we ran, 
And the journey passed pleasantly o'er, 
Till at last Dr. Humdrum began ; 
From: that time I remember no more. 
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At Ware he commenced his prelection, 
In the dullest of clerical drones ; 
And when next I regained recollection, ~ 
We were rumbling o’er Trumpington stones.’ 


This is admirable pleasantry, and as laughable now as the 
day it was penned. It would be absurd to comment gravely 
upon such humorous extravagance, or in any way to make an 
historical sketch of Political Satires the vehicle for instilling 
political principles, Wherever the pepper has not lost its pun- 


gency by keeping, we have not cared to consider whether it was , 


of the black kind or the white. The portion which has retained 
its savour is little enough. The man of the most catholic taste 
will not discover many squibs that he thinks worthy to be repro- 
duced, and he who is most fastidious in his transcriptions must 
sometimes expect 


‘ To tell the jest without the smile.’ 


The satire of the. present generation has been purified from 
most of the faults which had begun to render it unendurable. 
We have now the ‘ comic paper’—an institution not unknown to 
our ancestors, but one which never existed before under such 
advantages ; and the best of that kind of political wit which 
once glittered in such things as the ‘ Rolliad’ is now embodied 
in the ‘political novel.’ Here are new developments of the 
tendency which will be studied a century hence by our descend- 
ants, and which we must admit they will have a right to regard 
as exponents of our life. 

One or two remarkable and obvious characteristics distinguish 
‘Punch’ from the kind of works we have examined. Its wit is 
neither Whig nor Tory ; and though it had at one time a pretty 
strong political bias—which, if weaker, is by no means extinct at 
present—still the largest part of its fun has always been social. 
It is rather a combination of scattered excellences than anything 
essentially new; for, not to mention that it was preceded by 
‘ Figaro,’ a satirical journal of much cleverness, edited, and indeed 
for the most part written, by the late Mr. A’Beckett, and that it 
bears the second title of ‘ Charivari,’ it is certain that all the forms 
of wit and humour employed in it can be traced in the political 
satire of old times, But what the world never had before was 
a specially comic journal of so much merit, combining social and 
political matter, and combining also the satire of the pen with 
the satire of the pencil, The talent of Gilray and the talent of 
Hook are found in it together. But it would be unjust to limit 
its merit to the light shafts which are shot at folly as it flies, for 
the ‘Snob Papers’ belong to another sphere, and would not have 

disgraced 
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disgraced the ‘Tatler ;’ and the domestic sketches of Mr. Leech 


are charming little works of art, which it would be libellous to 
class with ‘caricatures’ at all.* The fanciful wit again which 
flavours the writings of Mr. Jerrold carries us back to Fuller or 
Cowley, and is of a far rarer growth than the men of past times 
would have expected in a paper professedly comic and polemic. 
In the bright sallies of conversational wit he has no surviving 
equal. The decorum which distinguishes ‘Punch’ from the best 
effusions of the class in olden days belongs as much to the age as 
to the periodical. At the worst of times our facetious friend is 
innocent; and though our progenitors seem to have thought that 
all wit required great licence, the student finds that they were often 
licentious and dull too, sacrificing decency and getting nothing 
in exchange. The greatest proof of ‘ Punch’s’ success is the num- 
ber of its imitators,—the ‘ Pasquins,’ ‘ Pucks,’ ‘ Puppet-Shows,’ 
‘Squibs,’ ‘ Sparks,’ ‘Great Guns,’ ‘ Journals for Laughter,’ ‘ Joe 
Millers,’ ‘ Mephistopheleses,’ ‘ Diogeneses,’ ‘ Judys,’ ‘ Tubys,’ 
‘ Falstaffs,’ and ‘ Punchinellos ;’—all those loose bantlings of the 
wit of the great city, now no more! 


* Quos dulcis vitee exsortes et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo.’ 


Long may ‘ Punch’ survive these short-lived off-shoots from 


the parent stem! That ‘political wit’ will ever cease, any 
more than eloquence, to be part of politics, we no more believe 
than we believe that the earth will cease to bear prickly roses, 
or white nettle-flowers. There may be an occasional lull, but 
the wind of party excitement will continue to blow, and, like 
certain winds in the south which bring locusts, it bears wit and 
satire on its wings. 





* The second series of ‘ Pictures of Life and Character,’ from the collection of 
Mr. Punch, by this delightful artist, is in nothing inferior to the first. These 
volumes are equally amusing to seniors and juniors, and, from their enduring 
power of pleasing, have really added to the happiness of the children who are for- 
tunate enough to possess them. The range of Mr. Leech is surprising. Horses 
and horsemen, good riders and bad, exquisite dandies and vulgar snobs, citizens 
and country bumpkias, old-fashioned English gentlemen and upstart boys, foot- 
men and maid-servants, blooming young ladies and elderly matrons, are all de- 
picted with equal fidelity and spirit. The beauty, gracefulness, and nature of his 
women have never been approached in any similar productions. Sailors, police- 
men, cab-drivers, street-boys, every variety of person and calling, are repre- 
sented with an individuality which might lead us to imagine that there were as 
many artists as characters. He even draws Frenchmen as we should have sup- 
posed they could have been drawn by none but Frenchmen, 
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Art. V.—1. History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing, on 
' the true principles of the Daguerreotype, with the New Method of 
Dioramic Painting. Secrets purchased by the French Govern- 
ment, and by their command published for the benefit of the Arts 
and Manufactures. By the Inventor, L. J. M. Daguerre, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Member of various Aca- 
demies. Translated from the original by J. S. Memes, LL.D. 
London, 1839. 
2. A Practical Manual of Photography, containing a concise 


History of the Science and its connection with Optics, together , 


with simple and practical details for the Production of Pictures 
by the Action of Light upon prepared Surfaces of Paper, Glass, 
and Silvered Plates, by the Processes known as the Daguerreotype, 
Calotype, Collodion, Albumen, §c. By a Practical Photo- 
grapher. London. 

3. On the Practice of the Calotype Process of Photography. By 
George S. Cundell, Esq. Philosophical Magazine, vol. xxiv., 
No. 160. May, 1844. 

4. Researches on the Theory of the Principal Phenomena of 
Photography in the Daguerreotype Process. By A. Claudet. 
Read before the British Association at Birmingham, Sept. 
14, 1849. 

5. Researches on Light, an Examination of all the Phenomena 
connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes produced by 
the influence of the Solar Rays, embracing all the known Photo- 
graphic Processes and new Discoveries in the Art. By-Robert 
Hunt, Secretary to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 
London, 1844. 

6. Progress of Photography—Collodion—the Stereoscope. A 
Lecture by Joseph Ellis. Read at the Literary and Scientific 

_ Institution of Brighton, Nov. 13, 1855. 

7. The Journal of the Photoyraphic Society. Edited by the Rev. 
J. R. Major, M.A., F.S.A., King’s College, London. 


ig is now more than fifteen years ago that specimens of a new 
and mysterious art were first exhibited to our wondering gaze. 
They consisted of a few heads of elderly gentlemen executed in 
a bistre-like colour upon paper. The heads were not above an 
inch long, they were little more than patches of broad light and 
shade, they showed no attempt to idealise or soften the harsh- 
nesses and accidents of a rather rugged style of physiognomy— 
on the contrary, the eyes were decidedly contracted, the mouths 
expanded, and the lines and wrinkles intensified. Nevertheless 
we examined them with the keenest admiration, and felt that the 
spirit of Rembrandt had revived. Before that time little was 
the 
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the existence of a power, availing itself of the eye of the sun both 
to discern and to execute, suspected by the world—still less that 
it had long lain the unclaimed and unnamed legacy of our own 
Sir Humphry Davy. Since then photography has become a 
household word and a household want; is used alike by art and 
science, by love, business, and justice; is found in the most 
sumptuous saloon, and in the dingiest attic—in the solitude of the 
Highland cottage, and in the glare of the London gin-palace— 
in the pocket of the detective, in the cell of the convict, in the 
folio of the painter and architect, among the papers and patterns 
of the millowner and manufacturer, and on the cold brave breast 
on the battle-field. 

The annals of photography, as gathered from the London 
Directory, though so recent, are curious. As early as 1842 
one individual, of the name of Beard, assumed the calling of a 
daguerreotype artist. In 1843 he set up establishments in four 
different quarters of London, reaching even to Wharf Road, City 
Road, and thus alone supplied the metropolis until 1847. In 
1848 Claudet and a few more appear_on the scene, but, owin 
to then existing impediments, their numbers even in 1852 did not 
amount to more than seven. In 1855 the expiration of the 
patent and the influence of the Photographic Society swelled 
them to sixty-six—in 1857 photographers have a heading to . 
themselves and stand at 147. 

These are the higher representatives of the art. But who can 
number the legion of petty dabblers, who display their trays of 
specimens along every great thoroughfare in London, executing 
for our lowest servants, for one shilling, that which no money 
could have commanded for the Rothschild bride of twenty years 
ago? Not that photographers flock especially to the metropolis ; 
they are wanted everywhere and found everywhere. The large 
provincial cities abound with the sun’s votaries, the smallest 
town is not without them ; and if there be a village so poor and 
remote as not to maintain a regular establishment, a visit from a 
photographic travelling van gives it the advantages which the 
rest of the world are enjoying. ‘Thus, where not half a genera- 
tion ago the existence of such a vocation was not dreamt of, tens 
of thousands (especially if we reckon the purveyors of photogra- 
phic materials) are now following a new business, practising a 
new pleasure, speaking a new language, and bound together by 
@ new sympathy. 

For it is one of the pleasant characteristics of this pursuit that 
it unites men of the most diverse lives, habits, and stations, so 
that whoever enters its ranks finds himself in a kind of republic, 
where it needs apparently but to be a photographer to be a 
brother. The world was believed to have grown sober and 


matter-of-fact, 
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matter-of-fact, but the light of photography has revealed an un- 
suspected source of enthusiasm. An instinct of our nature, 
scarcely. so worthily employed before, seems to have been 
kindled, which finds something of the gambler’s excitement jn 
the frequent disappointments and possible prizes of the photo- 
grapher’s luck. When before did any motive short of the stimulus 
of chance or the greed of gain unite in one uncertain and laborious 
quest the nobleman, the tradesman, the prince of blood royal, the 
innkeeper, the artist, the manservant, the general officer, the 
private soldier, the hard-worked member of every learned pro- 
fession, the gentleman of leisure, the Cambridge wrangler, the 
man who bears some of the weightiest responsibilities of this 
country on his shoulder, and, though last, not least, the fair woman 
whom nothing but her own choice obliges to be more than 
the fine lady? The records of the Photographic Society, estab- 
lished in 1853, are curiously illustrative of these incongruities. 
Its first chairman, in order to give the newly instituted body the 
support and recognition which art was supposed to owe it, was 
chosen expressly from the realms of art. Sir Charles Eastlake 
therefore occupied the chair for two years; at the end of which 
the society selected a successor quite as interested and eflicient from 
a sphere of life only so far connected with art or science as bein 
their very ee namely, Sir Frederick Pollock, the Chief 
Baron of England. The next chairman may be a General fresh 
from the happy land where they photograph the year round; the 
fourth, for aught that can be urged to the contrary, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A clergyman of the Established Church 
has a been the editor to the journal of the society. The 
very talk of these photographic members is unlike that of any 
other,men, either of business or pleasure, Their style is made 
up of the driest facts, the longest words, and the most high-flown 
rhapsodies. Slight improvements in processes, and slight varie- 
ties in conclusions, are discussed as if they involved the welfare 
of mankind.. They seek each other’s sympathy, and they resent 
each other’s interference, with an ardour of expression at variance 
with all the sobrieties of business, and the habits of reserve; and 
old-fashioned English mauvaise honte is extinguished in the ex- 
citement, not so much of a new occupation as of a new state. 
In one respect, however, we can hardly accuse them of the lan- 
guage of exaggeration. The photographic body can no longer be 
considered only a society, it is becoming ‘ one of the institutions 
of the country.’ Branches from the parent tree are flourishing all 
over the United Kingdom. Liverpool assists Norwich, Norwich 
tulates Dublin, Dublin fraternises with the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, London sympathises with each, and all 
re looking with impatience to Manchester. Each of these 
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societies elect their officers, open their exhibitions, and display 
the same encouraging medley of followers. The necessity too 
for regular instruction in the art is being extensively recognised. 
The Council of King’s College have instituted a lectureship of 
photography. Photographic establishments are attached to the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich; a photographic class is opened 
for the officers of the Royal Artillery and Engineers; lectures 
are given at the Royal Institution, and popular discourses at 
Mechanics’ Institutes. Meanwhile British India has kept pace 
with the mother country. The Photographic Society at Bombay 
is only second in period of formation to that of London, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bengal, and minor places all correspond by means of 
societies. The Elphinstone Institution has opened a class for 
instruction. Nor is the feeling of fellowship confined to our 
own race. The photographic and the political alliance with 
France and this country was concluded at about the same period, 
and we can wish nothing more than that they may be maintained 
with equal cordiality. The Duke de Luynes, a French nobleman 
of high scientific repute, has placed the sum of 10,000 francs at 
the disposal of the Paris Photographic Society, to be divided 
into two prizes for objects connected with the advance of the 
art,—the. prizes open to the whole world. The best landscape 
photographs at the Exposition des Beaux Arts were English, the 
best architectural specimens in the London Exhibitions are 
French. The Exhibition at Brussels last October was more 
cosmopolitan than Belgian. The Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, adopting the old way for paying new debts, are be- 
stowing snuff-boxes on photographic merit. These are but a 
few of the proofs that could be brought forward of the wide 
dissemination of the new agent, and of the various modes of its 
reception, concluding with a juxtaposition of facts which almost 
ludicrously recall paragraphs from the last speech from the 
throne ; for while our Queen has sent out a complete photographic 
apparatus for the use of the King of Siam, the King of Naples 
alone, of the whole civilised world, has forbidden the practice of 
the works of light in his dominions ! 

Our chief object at present is to investigate the connexion of 
photography with art—to decide how far the sun may be con- 
sidered an artist, and to what branch of imitation his powers are 
best adapted. But we must first give a brief history of those dis- 
coveries which have led to the present efficiency of the solar pen- 
cil. It appears that the three leading nations—the French, the 
English, and the Germans—all share in the merit of having first 
suggested, then applied, and finally developed the existence of 
the photographic element. It may not be superfluous to all out 
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readers to state that the whole art in all its varieties rests upon 
the fact of the blackening effects of light upon certain substances, 
and chiefly upon silver, on which it acts with a decomposing 
power. The silver being dissolved in a strong acid, surfaces 
steeped in the solution became encrusted with minute particles 
of the metal, which in this state darkened with increased ra- 
pidity. These facts were first ascertained and recorded, as 
regards chloride of silver, or silver combined with chlorine, 
in 1777, by Scheele, a native of Pomerania, and in 1801, 
in connexion with nitrate of silver, by Ritter of Jena. Here 
therefore were the raw materials for the unknown art; the next 
step was to employ them. And now we are at once met by 
that illustrious name to which we have alluded. Sir Humphry 
Davy was the first to make the practical application of these 
materials, and to foresee their uses. In conjunction with 
Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, only less eminent than his brother 
Josiah, Sir Humphry succeeded, by means of a camera obscura, 
in obtaining images upon paper, or white leather prepared with 
nitrate of silver—of which proceeding he has left the most inte- 
resting record in the Journal of the Royal Society for June, 
1802.* Their aim, as the title shows, was not ambitious; but 
the importance lay in the first stain designedly traced upon the 
prepared substance, not in the thing it portrayed. In one sense, 
however, it was very aspiring, if colour as well as form were 
sought to be transferred, as would appear from the attempt to 
copy coloured glass; otherwise it is difficult to account for their 
selecting this particular material. 

Besides showing the possibility of imprinting the forms of 
objects thus reflected in the camera, the paper in question pro- 
ceeds to describe the process since known as ‘ Photographic 
Drawing,’ by which leaves, or lace, or the wings of insects, or 
any flat and semi-transparent substances, laid upon prepared 
paper, and exposed'to the direct action of the sun, will leave the 
perfect tracery of their forms. But having thus conjured up the 
etherial spirit of photography, they failed in all attempts to re- 
tain it in their keeping. The charm once set agoing refused to 
stop—the slightest exposure to light, even for the necessary 
purposes of inspection, continued the action, and the image 
was lost to view in the darkening of the whole paper. In short, 
they wanted the next secret, that of rendering permanent, or, in 


photographic language, of fixing the image. Here, therefore, 





* An account of a method of copying paintings upon glass and of making 
coer by the agency of light upon nitrate of silver, with observations by 
umphry Davy. 
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the experiment was left to be taken up by others, though not 
without a memento of the prophetic light cast on the mind’s eye 
of the great elucidator; for Sir Humphry observes, ‘ Nothing 
but a method of preventing the unshaded parts of the delineation 
from being coloured by the exposure to the day is wanted to 
render this process as useful as it is elegant.’ 

Meanwhile, in 1803, some remarkable experiments were made 
by Dr. Wollaston, proving the action of light upon a resinous 
substance known in commerce as ‘gum guaiacum ;’ and in due 
time another workman entered the field who availed himself of 
this class of materials. The name of Joseph Nicéphore de 
Niepce is little known to the world as one of the founders of the 
now popular art, his contributions being exactly of that laborious 
and rudimental nature which later inventions serve to conceal, 
He was a French gentleman of private fortune, who lived at 
Chalons-sur-Saone, and pursued chemistry for his pleasure. 
Except also in the sense of time, he cannot be called a successor 
to Davy and Wedgwood ; for it is probable that the path they 
had traced was unknown to him. Like them, however, he made 
use of the camera to cast his images ; but the substance on which 
he received them was a polished plate of pewter, coated with a 
thin bituminous surface. His process is now rather one of the 
curiosities of photographic history ; but, such as it was, it gained 
the one important step of rendering his creations permanent. 
The labours of the sun in his hands remained spell-bound, and 
remain so still. He began his researches in 1814, and was ten 
years before he attained this end. To M. Niepce also belongs 
the credit of having at once educed the high philosophic prin- 
ciple, since then universally adopted in photographic practice, 
which put faith before sight—the conviction of what must be 
before the appearance of what is. His pictures, on issuing from 
the camera, were invisible to the eye, and only disengaged by 
the application of a solvent which removed those shaded parts 
unbardened by the action of the light. Nor do they present the 
usual reversal of the position of light and shade, known in pho- 
nonewe language as a negative appearance ; but whether taken 

from nature or from an engraving, are identical in effect, or what 

is called positives. But though, considering all these advantages, 
the art of Heliography, as it was called by its author, was at that 
early period as great a wonder as any that have followed it, yet 
it was deficient in those qualities which recommend a discovery 
to an impatient world, The process was difficult, capricious, 
and tedious. It does not appear that M. Niepce ever obtained 
an image from nature in less than between seven to twelve hours, 
so that the change in lights and shadows necessarily rendered it 
262 imperfect ; 
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imperfect ; and in a specimen we have seen, the sun is shining 
on opposite walls. Deterred probably by this difficulty from 
any aspirations after natural scenes, M. Niepce devoted his dis- 
covery chiefly to the copying of engravings. To this he sought 
to give a practical use by converting his plate, by means of the 
application of an acid, into a surface capable of being printed by 
the ordinary methods. Here again he was successful, as speci- 
mens of printed impressions still show, though under circum- 
stances too uncertain and laborious to encourage their adoption, 
Thus the comparative obscurity in which his merits have re- 
mained is not difficult to comprehend; for while he conquered 
many of the greater difficulties of the art, he left too many 
lesser ones for the world to follow in his steps. To these reasons 
may be partially attributed the little sensation which the efforts 
of this truly modest and ingenious gentleman created in this 
country, which he visited in 1827, for the purpose, he states, of 
exhibiting his results to the Royal Society, and of rendering 
homage of his discovery to his Britannic Majesty. A short me- 
morial, drawn up by himself, was therefore forwarded, with 
ecimens, to the hands of George IV.; but a rule on the part 
of the Royal Society to give no attention to a discovery which 
involves a secret proved a barrier to the introduction of M. 
Niepce’s results to that body. Dr. Wollaston was the only 
person of scientific eminence to whom they appear to have been 
exhibited ; and, considering their intrinsic interest, as well as 
the fact of his being in some sort their progenitor, it is difficult 
to account for the little attention he appears to have paid them. 
M. Niepce therefore returned to his own country, profoundly 
convinced of the English inaptitude for photographic knowledge. 
In the mean time the indiscretion of an optician revealed to 
the philosopher of Chalons the fact that M. Daguerre, a dioramic 
artist by profession, was pursuing researches analogous to his 
own in Paris. This led to an acquaintance between the two, and 
finally to a legal partnership in the present pains and possible 
profits of the new art. M. Niepce died in 1833 without, it 
seems, contributing any further improvement to the now common 
stock ; and M. Daguerre, continuing his labours, introduced 
certain alterations which finally led to a complete change in the 
process, Suffice it to say that, discarding the use of the bitu- 
minous varnish, and substituting a highly polished tablet of 
silver, he now first availed himself of that great agent in photo- 
graphic science, the action of iodine, by means of which the 
sensitiveness of his plate was so increased as to render the 
production of the image an affair of fewer minutes than it had 
previously been of hours. At the same time the picture, still 
invisible, 
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invisible, was brought to light by the application of the fumes of 
mercury, after which a strong solution of common salt removed 
those portions of the surface which would otherwise have con- 
tinued to darken, and thus rendered the impression permanent, 

Here, therefore, was a representation obtained ina few minutes 
by a definite and certain process, which was exquisitely minute 
and clear in detail, capable of copying nature in all her stationary 
forms, and also true to the natural conditions of light and shade, 
For the fumes of mercury formed minute molecules of a white 
colour upon those parts of the iodised tablet darkened by the 
light, thus producing the lights to which the silver ground sup- 
plied the shades, 

In 1839 the results of M. Daguerre’s years of labour, called 
after himself the Daguerreotype, came forth fully furnished for 
use; and in the June of that year gave rise to a remarkable scene 
in the French Chambers. The question before the deputies was 
this: MM. Daguerre and Niepce jun. (for the partnership gave 
all the advantages of M. Daguerre’s discovery to the son of his 
late colleague) were possessed of a secret of the utmost utility, 
interest, and novelty to the civilised world—a secret for which 
immense sacrifices of time, labour, and money had been made, 
but which, if restricted by patent for their protection, would be 
comparatively lost to society. A commission had therefore been 
appointed by the French Government to inquire into its merits, 
and the secret itself intrusted to M. Arago, who succeeded at 
once in executing a beautiful specimen of the art, Thus prac- 
tically convinced, he addressed the Chamber in a speech which 
is a masterpiece of scientific summary and philosophic conclu- 
sion, He pointed out the immense advantages which might have 
been derived, ‘for example, during the expedition to Egypt, by 
a means of reproduction so exact and so rapid.’ He observed 
that ‘to copy the millions and millions of hieroglyphics which 
entirely cover the great monuments at Thebes, Memphis, and 
Carnac, &c., would require scores of years and legions of artists ; 
whereas with the daguerreotype a single man would suffice to 
bring this vast labour to a happy conclusion.’ He quoted the 
celebrated painter De la Roche in testimony of ‘ the advantage to 
art by designs perfect as possible, and yet broad and energeti¢ 
—where a finish of inconceivable minuteness in no respect dis- 
turbs the repose of the masses, nor impairs in any manner the 
general effect.’ The scene was French in the highest sense—at 
once scientific, patriotic, and withal dramatic,—France herself 
treating for the creations of genius on the one hand, and on the 
other dispensing them, ‘a gift to the whole world.’ It was re- 
peated in the Chamber of Peers, who, in addition to other argu- 
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ments addressed to them by M. Gay-Lussac, were reminded, with 
a true French touch, that ‘even a field of battle in all its phases 
may be thus delineated with a precision unattainable by any 
other means!’ The result was that a pension of 10,000 francs 
was awarded for the discovery—6000 to M. Daguerre, 4000 to 
M. Niepce. The seals which retained the secret were broken, 
and the daguerreotype became the property of the world. 

. We unwillingly recall a fact which rather mars the moral 
beauty of this interesting proceeding, viz. that by some chicanery 
a patent for the daguerreotype was actually taken out in England, 
which for a time rendered this the only country which did not 
profit by the liberality of the French Government. The early 
history of photography is not so generous in character as that of 
its maturity. 

It may be added that all that has been since done for the 

rreotype are improvements in the same direction. It has 
that mark of a great invention—not to require or admit of any 
essential deviation from its process. Those who have contri- 
buted to perfect it are also of the same race as the inventor. 
The names of M. Fizeau and M. Claudet are associated with its 

nt state. The first, by using a solution of chloride of gold, 
Lakiosemneeh the daguerreotype from abrasion, and given it a 
higher tone and finish; while M. Claudet, who has variously 
contributed to the advance of the art, by the application of 
chloride of bromine with iodine, has acoslenited a hundred-fold 
the action of the plate; at the same time, by a prolongation of a 
part of the process, he has, without the aid of mercury, at once 
converted the image into a positive, the silver ground now giving 
the lights instead, as before, of the shades of the picture. 

We may now tum to England, and to those discoveries which, 
though less brilliant in immediate result, yet may be said to have 
led to those practical uses which now characterise the new agent. 
The undivided honour of having first successfully worked out the 
secret of photography in England belongs to Mr. Fox Talbot. 
He also is a private gentleman, living in the country, and pur- 
suing chemical researches for his own pleasure. In his case it 
may be strictly said that he took up the ground to which Davy 
and Wedgwood had made their way. Paper was the medium 
he adhered to from the beginning, and on which he finally gained 
the victory. We have no account of the repeated essays and 
disappointments by which this gentleman advanced step by step 
to the end in view. All we know is that the French success on 
metal and the English success on paper were, strange to say, 
eatery coincident in date. Daguerre’s discovery was made 

wn in Paris in January, 1839; and in the same month Mr. 
Fox 
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Fox Talbot sent a paper to the Royal Society, giving an account 
of a method by which he obtained pictures on paper, rendered 
them unalterable by light, and by a second and simple process, 
which admitted of repetition to any extent, restored the lights 
and shadows to their right conditions. 

This announcement fell, like the pictures of light themselves, 
upon ground highly excited in every way to receive and carry it 
forward. It was immediately taken up by Sir John Herschel, 
who commenced a series of experiments of the utmost practical 
importance to photography and science in general, one of the 
first results of which was the discovery of the hyposulphate of 
soda as the best agent for dissolving the superfluous salts, or, in 
other words, of fixing the picture. ‘This was one of those steps 
which has met with general adoption. Another immediate im- 
pulse was given by a lecture read at the London Institution in 
April, 1839, and communicated by the Rev. J. B. Reade, recom- 
mending the use of gallic acid in addition to iodide or chloride 
of silver as a means of greatly increasing the sensitiveness of the 
preparation. Again, Mr. Robert Hunt, since known as the 
author of the work that heads this article, published at the 
British Association at Plymouth, in 1841, another sensitive 
process, in which the ferrocyanate of potash was employed; 
and in 1844 the important use of the protosulphate of iron in 
bringing out, or, as it is termed, developing the latent picture. 
Other fellow-labourers might be mentioned, too, all zealous to 
offer some suggestion of practical use to the new-born art. 
Meanwhile Mr. Fox Talbot, continuing to improve on his ori- 
ginal discovery, thought fit in 1842 to make it the subject fora 
patent, under the name of the calotype process. In this he is 
accused of having incorporated the improvements of others as 
well as his own, a question on which we have nothing to say, 
except that at this stage of the invention the tracks of the 
numerous exploring parties run too close to each other to be 
clearly identified. As to the propriety of the patent itself, no 
one can doubt Mr. Fox Talbot’s right to avail himself of it, 
though the results show that the policy may be questioned. 
For this gentleman reaped a most inadequate return, and the 
development of the art was materially retarded. In the execution 
of a process so delicate and at best so capricious as that of 
photography, the experience of numbers, such as only free-trade 
can secure, is required to define the more or less practical 
methods, Mr. F. Talbot’s directions, though sufficient for his 
own pre-instructed hand, were too vague for the tyro; and an 
enlistment into the ranks of the ‘ Pilgrims of the Sun’ seldom led 
to any result but that of disappointment. Thus, with impedi- 
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ments of this serious nature, photography made but slow way 
in England; and the first knowledge to many even of her 
existence came back to us from across the Border, It was 
in Edinburgh where the first earnest, professional practice of 
the art began, and the calotypes of Messrs, Hill and Adamson 
remain to this day the most picturesque specimens of the new 
discovery, 

It was at this crisis that a paper published in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions’ of May, 1844, by Mr. George Cundell, 
gave in great measure the fresh stimulus that was needed, ‘The 
world was full of the praise of the daguerreotype, but Mr, 
Cundell stood forth as the advocate of the calotype or paper 
process, pointed out its greater simplicity and inexpensiveness 
of apparatus, its infinite superiority in the power of multiplying 
its productions, and then proceeded to give those careful direc- 
tions for the practice, which, though containing no absolutely 
new element, yet suggested many a minute correction ‘where 
every minutia is important. With the increasing band of experi- 
mentalists who arose—for all photographers are such—now ensued 
the demand for some material on which to receive their pictures 
less expensive than the silver plate, and less capricious than 
paper. However convenient as a medium, this latter, from the 
miscellaneous nature of its antecedents, was the prolific parent 
of disappointment. Numerous expedients were resorted to 
to render it more available,—it was rubbed, polished, and waxed, 
but, nevertheless, blotches and discolorations would perpetually 
appear, and that at the very moment of success, which sorely 
tried the photographic heart, The Journal of the Society sends 
up at this time one vast cry of distress on this subject, one 
member calling unto another for help against the common 
enemy, Under these circumstances many a longing eye was 
fixed upon glass as a substitute; and numerous experiments, 
among which those by Sir John Herschel were the earliest and 
most successful, were tried to render this material available. But 
glass itself was found to be an intractable material; it has no 
powers of absorption, and scarcely any affinities. The one thing 
evidently needed was to attach some transparent neutral coating 
of extreme tenuity to its surface, and in due time the name of 
Niepce again appears supplying the intermediate step between 
failure and success, M. Niepce de St. Victor, nephew to the 
inventor of heliography, is known as the author of the albumen 
process, which transparent and adhesive substance being applied 
to glass, and excited with the same chemical agents as in the 
calotype process, is found to produce pictures of great beauty 
and finish, But, ingenious as is the process, and often as it is 
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still used, it fails of that unsurpassable fitness which alone com- 
mands universal adoption, The amalgamation of the substances 
is tedious and complicated, and the action of the light much 
slower. The albumen process was a great step, and moreover a 
step in the right direction; for it pointed onward to that dis- 
covery which has reduced the difficulties of the art to the lowest 
sum, and raised its powers, in one respect at all events, to the 
highest possibility, viz. to the use of collodion. The Daguerre 
to this Niepce was a countryman of our own—Mr. Scott Archer 
—who is entitled to fame not only for this marvellous improve- 
ment, but for the generosity with which he threw it open to the 
public. The character of the agent, too, adds interest to the 
invention, The birth and parentage of collodion are both among 
the recent wonders of the age. Gun-cotton—partly a French, 
partly a German discovery—is but a child in the annals of che- 
mical science; and collodion, which is a solution of this com- 
pound in ether and alcohol, is its offspring. Its first great use 
was, as is well known, in the service of surgery; its second in 
that of photography. Not only did the adoption of this vehicle 
at once realise the desires of the most ardent photographer—not 
only, thus applied, did it provide a film of perfect transparency, 
tenuity, and intense: adhesiveness—not only was it found easy of 
manipulation, portable and preservable—but it supplied that ele- 
ment of rapidity which more than anything else has given the 
miraculous character to the art. Under the magician who first 
attempted to enlist the powers of light in his service, the sun 
seems at best to have been but a sluggard ; under the sorcery of 
Niepce he became a drudge in a twelve-hours’ factory, On the 
prepared plate of Daguerre and on the sensitive paper of Fox 
Talbot the great luminary concentrates his gaze for a few earnest 
minutes; with the albumen-sheathed glass he takes his time 
more leisurely still; but at the delicate film of collodion—which 
hangs before him finer than any fairy’s robe, and potent only 
with invisible spells—he literally does no more than wink his 
eye, tracing in that moment, with a detail and precision beyond 
all human power, the glory of the heavens, the wonders of the 
deep, the fall, not of the avalanche, but of the apple, the most 
fleeting smile of the babe, and the most vehement action of the 
man, 

Further than this the powers of photography can never go; 
they are already more nimble than we need. Light is made to 
portray with a celerity only second to that with which it travels ; 
it has been difficult to contrive the machinery of the camera to 
keep pace with it, and collodion has to be weakened in order to 
clog its wheels, 

While 
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While these practical results occupied the world, more funda- 
mental researches. had been carried on. By the indefatigable 
exertions of Sir John Herschel and Mr. Hunt the whole scale of 
mineral and other simple substances were tested in conjunction 
with tried and untried chemical processes, showing how largely 
nature abounds with materials for photographic action. Prepara- 
tions of gold, platinum, mercury, iron, copper, tin, nickel, man- 
ganese, lead, potash, &c., were found more or less sensitive, and 
capable of producing pictures of beauty and distinctive character. 
The juices of beautiful flowers were also put into requisition, 
and paper prepared with the colours of the Corchorus japonica, 
the common ten-weeks’ stock, the marigold, the wallflower, the 
poppy, the rose, the Senecio splendens, &c., has been made to 
receive delicate though in most cases fugitive images. By these 
experiments, though tending little to purposes of utility, the 
wide relations and sympathies of the new art have been in some 
measure ascertained, and its dignity in the harmonious scale of 
natural phenomena proportionably raised. 

When once the availability of one great primitive agent is 
thoroughly worked out, it is easy to foresee how extensively it 
will assist in unravelling other secrets in natural science. The 
simple principle of the stereoscope, for instance, might have been 
discovered a century ago, for the reasoning which led to it was 
independent of all the properties of light, but it could never have 
been illustrated, far less multiplied as it now is, without photo- 
graphy. A few diagrams, of sufficient identity and difference to 
prove the truth of the principle, might have been constructed by 
hand for the gratification of a few sages, but no artist, it is to be 
hoped, could have been found possessing the requisite ability 
and stupidity to execute the two portraits, or two groups, or 
two interiors, or two landscapes, identical in every minutia of 
the most elaborate detail, and yet differing in point of view by 
the inch between the two human eyes, by which the principle 
is brought to the level of any capacity. Here, therefore, the 
accuracy and the insensibility of a machine could alone avail ; 
and if in the order of things the cheap popular toy which 
the stereoscope now represents was necessary for the use of 
man, the photograph was first necessary for the service of the 
stereoscope. 

And while photography is thus found. ready to give its aid 
to other agencies, other agencies are in turn ready to co-operate 
with that. The invention now becoming familiar to the public 
by the name of photo-galvanic engraving is a most interesting 
instance of this reciprocity of action. That which was the chief 
aim of Niepce in the humblest dawn of the art, viz. to trans- 
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form the photographic plate into a surface capable of being 
printed, which had been bond fide realised by Mr. Fox Talbot, 
M. Niepce de St. Victor, and others, but by methods too com- 
plicated for practical use, is now by the co-operation of elec- 
tricity with photography done with the simplicity and perfection 
which fulfil all conditions. This invention is the work of 
M. Pretsch of Vienna, and deserves a few explanatory words. 
It differs from all other attempts for the same purpose in not 
operating upon the photographic tablet itself, and by discarding 
the usual means of varnishes and bitings in. The process is 
simply this. A glass tablet is coated with gelatine diluted till it 
forms a jelly, and containing bichromate of potash, nitrate of silver 
and iodide of potassium. Upon this when dry is placed, face 
downwards, a paper positive, through which the light, being 
allowed to fall, leaves upon the gelatine a representation of the 
print. It is then soaked in water, and while the parts acted 
upon by the light are comparatively unaffected by the fluid, the 
remainder of the jelly swells, and rising above the general surface 
gives a picture in relief, resembling an ordinary engraving upon 
wood, Of this intaglio a cast is now taken in gutta-percha, to 
which the electro process in copper being applied, a plate or 
matrix is produced bearing on it an exact repetition of the ori- 
ginal positive picture. All that now remains to be done is to 
repeat the electro process, and the result is a copper plate, in 
the necessary relievo, of which, as the company who have under- 
taken to utilise the invention triumphantly set forth, nature fur- 
nishes the materials, and science the artist, the inferior workman 
being only needed to rol] it through the press. 

And here, for the present, terminate the more important steps 
of photographic development, each in its turn a wonder, and 
each in its turn obtained and supported by wonders only a little 
older than itself. It was not until 1811 that the chemical sub- 
stance called iodine, on which the foundations of all popular 
photography rest, was discovered at all; bromine, the only 
other substance equally sensitive, not till 1826. The invention 
of the electro process was about simultaneous with that of photo- 
graphy itself. Gutta-percha only just preceded the substance 
of which collodion is made; the ether and chloroform, which 
are used in some methods, that of collodion. We say nothing 
of the optical improvements purposely contrived or adapted 
for the service of the photograph—the achromatic lenses, which 
correct the discrepancy between the visual and chemical foci ; 
the double lenses, which increase the force of the action; the 
binocular lenses, which do the work of the stereoscope; nor of 
the innumerable other mechanical aids which have sprung up 
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for its use ; all things, great and small, working together to produce 
what seemed at first as delightful, but as fabulous, as Aladdin’s 
ring, which is now as little suggestive of surprise as our daily 
bread. It is difficult now to believe that the foundations of all 
this were laid within the memory of a middle-aged gentleman, 
by a few lonely philosophers, incognizant of each other, each 
following a glimmer of light through years of toil, and looking 
upward to that Land of Promise to which beaten tracks and 
legible handposts now conduct an army of devotees. Never- 
theless, there is no royal road thrown open yet. Photography 
is, after all, too profoundly interwoven with the deep things of 
Nature to be entirely unlocked by any given method, Every 
individual who launches his happiness on this stream finds 
currents and rocks not laid down in the chart. Every sanguine 
little couple who set up a glass-house at the commencement of 
summer, call their friends about them, and toil alternately in 
broiling light and stifling gloom, have said before long, in their 
hearts, ‘ Photography, thy name is disappointment!’ But the 
photographic back is fitted to the burden. Although all things 
may be accused in turn—their chemicals, their friends, and even 
Nature herself—yet with the next fine day there they are at 


work again, successively in hope, excitement, and despair, for, 
as Schiller says,— 


* Etwas furchten, und hoffen, und sorgen 
Muss der Mensch fiir den kommenden Morgen.’ 


At present no observation or experience has sufficed to deter- 
mine the state of atmosphere in which the photographic spirits 
are most propitious ; no rule or order seems to guide their pro- 
ceedings, You go out on a beautifully clear day, not a breath 
stirring, chemicals in order, and lights and shadows in perfection; 
but something in the air is absent, or present, or indolent, or 
restless, and you return in the evening only to develop a set of 
blanks. The next day is cloudy and breezy, your chemicals are 
neglected, yourself disheartened, hope is gone, and with it the 
needful care ; but here again something in the air is favourable, 
and in the silence and darkness of your chamber pictures are 
summoned from the vasty deep which at once obliterate all 
thought of failure. Happy the photographer who knows what 
is his enemy, or what is his friend; but in either case it is 
too often ‘something,’ he can’t tell what; and all the certainty 
that the best of experience attains is, that you are dealing with 
one of those subtle agencies which, though Ariel-like it will 
serve you bravely, will never be taught implicitly to obey. 

As respects the time of the day, however, one law seems 
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to be thoroughly established. It has been observed by Da- 
guerre and subsequent photographers that the sun is far more 
active, in a photographic sense, for the two hours before, than 
for the two hours after it has passed the meridian. As a 
general rule, too, however numerous the exceptions, the cloudy 
day is better than the sunny one. Contrary, indeed, to all 
preconceived ideas, experience proves that the brighter the 
sky that shines above the camera the more tardy the action 
within it. Italy and Malta do their work slower than Paris. 
Under the brilliant light of a Mexican sun, half an hour is re- 
quired to produce effects which in England would occupy but 
aminute. In the burning atmosphere of India, though photo- 
graphical the year round, the process is comparatively slow and 
difficult to manage; while in the clear, beautiful, and, more- 
over, cool light of the higher Alps of Europe, it has been proved 
that the production of a picture requires many more minutes, 
even with the most sensitive preparations, than in the murky 
atmosphere of London. Upon the whole, the temperate skies 
of this country may be pronounced most favourable to photo- 
graphic action, a fact for which the prevailing characteristic of 
our climate may partially account, humidity being an indis- 
pensable condition for the working state both of paper and 
chemicals, 

But these are at most but superficial influences—deeper causes 
than any relative dryness or damp are concerned in these 
phenomena, The investigation of the solar attributes, by the 
aid of photographic machinery, for which we are chiefly indebted 
to the researches of Mr. Hunt and M. Claudet, are, scientifically 
speaking,” the most interesting results of the discovery. By 
these means it is proved that besides the functions of light and 
heat the solar ray has a third, and what may be called photo- 
graphic function, the cause of all the disturbances, decomposi- 
tions, and chemical changes which affect vegetable, animal, and 
organic life. It had long been known that this power, whatever 
it may be termed—energia—actinism—resided more strongly, or 
was perhaps less obstructed, in some of the coloured rays of the 
spectrum than in others—that solutions of silver and other 
sensitive surfaces were sooner darkened in the violet and the blue 
than in the yellow and red portions of the prismatic spectrum. 
Mr. Hunt’s experiments further prove that mere light, or the 
luminous ray, is little needed where the photographic or ‘ chemical 
ray’ is active, and that sensitive paper placed beneath the com- 
parative darkness of a glass containing a dense purple fluid, or 
under that deep blue glass commonly used as a ee is 
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photographically affected almost as soon as if not shaded from 
the light at all. Whereas, if the same experiment be tried under 
a yellow glass or fluid, the sensitive paper, though robbed neither 
of light nor heat, will remain a considerable time without under- 
going any change.* 

We refer our readers to this work for results of the utmost 
interest—our only purpose is to point out that the defects or 
irregularities of photography are as inherent in the laws of 
Nature as its existence—being coincident with the first created 
of all things. The prepared paper or plate which we put into 
the camera may be compared to a chaos, without form and void, 
on which the merest glance of the sun’s rays calls up image after 
image till the fair creation stands revealed: yet not revealed in 
the order in which it met the solar eye, for while some colours 
have hastened to greet his coming, others have been found slum- 
bering at their posts, and have been left with darkness in their 
lamps. So impatient have been the blues and violets to perform 
their task upon the recipient plate, that the very substance of the 
colour has been lost and dissolved in the solar presence ; while so 
laggard have been the reds and yellows and all tints partaking of 
them, that they have hardly kindled into activity before the light 
has been withdrawn. Thus it is that the relation of one colour to 
another is found changed and often reversed, the deepest blue 
being altered from a dark mass into a light one, and the most 
golden-yellow from a light bedy into a dark, 

It is obvious, therefore, that however successful photography 
may be in the closest imitation of light and shadow, it fails, and 
must fail, in the rendering of true chiaroscuro, or the true imita- 
tion of light and dark. And even if the world we inhabit, 
instead of being spread out with every variety of the palette, were 
constituted but of two colours—black and white and all their 
intermediate grades—if every figure were seen in monochrome 
like those that visited the perturbed vision of the Berlin Nicolai 
—photography could still not copy them correctly. Nature, we 
must remember, is not made up only of actual lights and 
shadows; besides these more elementary masses, she possesses 
innumerable reflected lights and half-tones, which play around 





* We may add, though foreign to our subject, that the same experiment applied 
by Mr. Hunt to plants has been attended with analogous results, Bulbs of 
tulips and ranunculuses have germiuated beneath yellow and red glasses, but the 
plant has been weakly and has perished without forming buds. Under a green 
glass (blue being a com it part of the colour) the plants have been less feeble, 
and have advanced as far as flower-buds ; while beneath the blue medium per- 


fectly healthy plants have grown up, developing their buds, and flowering in 
perfection. } 3 
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every object, rounding the hardest edges, and illuminating the 
blackest breadths, and making that sunshine in a shady place, 
which it is the delight of the practised painter to render. But 
of all.these photography gives comparatively no account. The 
beau ideal of a Turner and the delight of a Deleon are caviar to 
her. Her strong shadows swallow up all timid lights within 
them, as her blazing lights obliterate all intrusive half-tones 
across them; and thus strong contrasts are produced, which, so 
far from being true to Nature, it seems one of Nature’s most 
beautiful provisions to prevent. 

Nor is this disturbance in the due degrees of chiaroscuro attri- 
butable only to the different affinities for light residing in 
different colours, or to the absence of true gradation in light and 
shade. The quality and texture of a surface has much to do 
with it. Things that are very smooth, such as glass and polished 
steel, or certain complexions and parts of the human face, or 
highly-glazed satin-ribbon—or smooth leaves, or brass-buttons 
—everything on which the light shines, as well as everything that 
is perfectly white, will photograph much faster than other objects, 
and thus disarrange the order of relation. Where light meets 
light the same instantaneous command seems to go forth as that 
by which it was at first created, so that, by the time the rest of 
the picture has fallen into position, what are called the high 
lights have so rioted in action as to be found far too prominent 
both in size and intensity. 

And this brings us to the artistic part of our subject, and 
to those questions which sometimes puzzle the spectator, as 
to how far photography is really a picturesque agent, what 
are the causes of its successes and its failures, and what in 
the sense of art are its successes and failures? And these 
questions may be fairly asked now when the scientific pro- 
cesses on which the practice depends are brought to such 
perfection that, short of the coveted attainment of colour, 
no great improvement can be further expected. If we look 
round a photographic exhibition we are met by results which 
are indeed honourable to the perseverance, knowledge, and in 
some cases to the taste of man. The small, broadly-treated, 
Rembrandt-like studies representing the sturdy physiognomies 
of Free Church Ministers and their adherents, which first cast 
the glamour of photography upon us, are replaced by portraits of 
the most elaborate detail, and of every size not excepting that of 
life itself. The little bit of landscape effect, all blurred and 
uncertain in forms, and those lost in a confused and discoloured 
ground, which was nothing and might be anything, is superseded 
by large pictures with minute foregrounds, regular planes of 
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distance, and perfectly clear skies. The small attempts at 
architecture have swelled into monumental representations of a 
magnitude, truth, and beauty which no art can surpass—animals, 
. flowers, pictures, engravings, all come within the grasp of the 
photographer ; and last, and finest, and most interesting of all, 
the sky with its shifting clouds, and the sea with its heaving 
waves, are overtaken in their course by a power more rapid than 
themselves. 

But while ingenuity and industry—the efforts of hundreds 
working as one—have thus enlarged the scope of the new agent, 
and rendered it available for the most active, as well as for the 
merest still life, has it gained in an artistic sense in like pro- 
portion? Our answer is not in the affirmative, nor is it pos- 
sible that it should be so. Far from holding up the mirror to 
nature, which is an assertion usually as triumphant as it is 
erroneous, it holds up that which, however beautiful, ingenious, 
and valuable in powers of reflection, is yet subject to certain 
distortions and deficiencies for which there is no remedy. The 
science therefore which has developed the resources of photo- 
graphy, has but more glaringly betrayed its defects. For the 
more perfect you render an imperfect machine the more must 
its imperfections come to light: it is superfluous therefore to 
ask whether Art has been benefited, where Nature, its only 
source and model, has been but more accurately falsified. If 
the photograph in its early and imperfect scientific state was 
more consonant to our feelings for art, it is because, as far. as 
it went, it was more true to our experience of Nature. Mere 
broad light and shade, with the correctness of general forms and 
absence of all convention, which are the beautiful conditions of 
photography, will, when nothing further is attempted, give 
artistic pleasure of a very high kind; it is only when greater 
precision and detail are superadded that the eye misses the 
further truths which should accompany the further finish. 

For these reasons it is almost needless to say that we sym- 
pathise cordially with Sir William Newton, who at one time 
created no little scandal in the Photographic Society by pro- 
pounding the heresy that pictures taken slightly out of focus, 
that is, with slightly uncertain and undefined forms, ‘ though 
less chemically, would be found more artistically beautiful. 
Much as photography is supposed to inspire its votaries with 
esthetic instincts, this excellent artist could hardly have chosen 
an audience less fitted to endure such a proposition. As soon 
could an accountant admit the morality of a false balance, or a 
sempstress the neatness of a puckered seam, as your merely scien- 
tific photographer be made to comprehend the possible beauty 
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of ‘a slight burr.’ His mind proud science never taught to 
doubt the closest connexion between cause and effect, and the 
suggestion that the worse photography could be the better art 
was not only strange to him, but discordant. It was hard too to 
disturb his faith in his newly acquired powers. Holding, as he 
believed, the keys of imitation in his camera, he had tasted for 
once something of the intoxicating dreams of the artist; gloating 
over the pictures as they developed beneath his gaze, he had 
said in his heart ‘anch’ io son pittore.’ Indeed there is no lack 
of evidence in the Photographic Journal of his believing that art 
had hitherto been but a blundering groper after that truth which 
the cleanest and precisest photography in his hands was now 
destined to reveal. Sir William Newton, therefore, was fain to 
allay the storm by qualifying his meaning to the level of photo- 
graphic toleration, knowing that, of all the delusions which 
possess the human breast, few are so intractable as those about art. 

But let us examine a little more closely those advances which 
photography owes to sclence—we mean in an artistic sense. We 
turn to the portraits, our premiers amours, now taken under 
every appliance of facility both for sitter and operator. Far 
greater detail and precision accordingly appear. Every button is 
seen—piles of stratified flounces in most accurate drawing are 
there,—what was at first only suggestion is now all careful 
making out,—but the likeness to Rembrandt and Reynolds is 
gone! There is no mystery in this. The first principle in art 
is that the most important part of a picture should be best done. 
Here, on the contrary, while the dress has been rendered worthy 
of a fashion-book, the face has remained, if not so unfinished as 
before, yet more unfinished in proportion to the rest. Without 
referring to M. Claudet’s well-known experiment of a falsely 
coloured female face, it may be averred that, of all the surfaces a 
few inches square the sun looks upon, none offers more difficulty, 
artistically speaking, to the photographer, than a smooth, bloom- 
ing, clean washed, and carefully combed human head. The high 
lights which gleam on this delicate epidermis so spread and 
magnify themselves, that all sharpness and nicety of modelling 
is obliterated—the fineness of skin peculiar to the under lip 
reflects so much light, that in spite of its deep colour it presents 
a light projection, instead of a dark one—the spectrum or 
intense point of light on the eye is magnified to a thing like a 
cataract. If the cheek be very brilliant in colour, it is as often as 
not represented by a dark stain. If the eye be blue, it turns out 
as colourless as water ; if the hair be golden or red, it looks as if 
it had been dyed, if very glossy it is cut up into lines of light as 
big as ropes. This is what a fair young girl has to expect from 
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the tender mercies of photography—the male and the older 
head, having less to lose, has less to fear. Strong light and shade 
will portray character, though they mar beauty. Rougher skin, 
less glossy hair, Crimean moustaches and beard overshadowing the 
white under lip, and deeper lines, are all so much in favour of a 
picturesque result. Great grandeur of feature too, or beauty of 
pose and sentiment, will tell as elevated elements of the pic- 
turesque in spite of photographic mismanagement. Here and 
there also a head of fierce and violent contrasts, though taken 
perhaps from the meekest of mortals, will remind us of the 
Neapolitan or Spanish school, but, generally speaking, the in- 
spection of a set of faces, subject to the usual conditions of 
humanity and the camera, leaves us with the impression that a 
photographic portrait, however valuable to relative or friend, has 
ceased to remind us of a work of art at all. 

And, if farther proof were wanted of the artistic inaptitude of 
this agent for the delineation of the human countenance, we 
should find it im those magnified portraits which ambitious ope- 
rators occasionally exhibit to our ungrateful gaze. Rightly con- 
sidered, a human head, the size of life, of average intelligence, 
and in perfect drawing, may be expected, however roughly 
finished, to recall an old Florentine fresco of four centuries ago. 
Bat, ‘ex nihilo, nihil fit :’ the best magnifying lenses can in this 
case only impoverish in proportion as they enlarge, till the flat 
and empty Magog which is born of this process is an insult, 
even in remotest comparison with the pencil of a Masaccio. 

The falling off of artistic effect is even more strikingly seen if 
we consider the department of landscape. Here the success with 
which all accidental blurs and blotches have been overcome, and 
the sharp perfection of the object which stands out against the 
irreproachably speckless sky, is exactly as detrimental to art as 
it is complimentary to science. The first impression suggested 
by these buildings of rich tone and elaborate detail, upon a 
glaring white background without the slightest form or tint, is 
that of a Chinese landscape upon looking-glass. We shal] be 
asked why the beautiful skies we see in the marine pieces cannot 
be also represented with landscapes; but here the conditions of 
photography again interpose. The impatience of light to meet 
light is, as we have stated, so great, that the moment required to 
trace the forms of the sky ‘(it can never be traced in its cloudless 
gradation of tint) is too short for the landscape, and the moment 
more required for the landscape too long for the sky. If the sky 
be given, therefore, the landscape remains black and underdone ; 
if the landscape be rendered, the impatient action of the light 
has burnt out all cloud-form in one blaze of white, But it is 
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different with the sea, which, from the liquid nature of its sur- 
face, receives so much light as to admit of simultaneous repre- 
sentation with the sky above it. Thus the marine painter has 
both hemispheres at his command, but the landscape votary but 
one ; and it is but natural that he should prefer Rydal Mount and 
Tintern Abbey to all the baseless fabric of tower and hill which 
the firmament occasionally spreads forth. But the old moral 
holds true even here. Having renounced heaven, earth makes 
him, of course, only an inadequate compensation. The colour 
green, both in grass and foliage, is now his great difficulty. The 
finest lawn turns out but a gloomy funeral-pall in his hands; his 
trees, if done with the slower paper process, are black, and from 
the movement, uncertain webs against the white sky,—if by col- 
lodion, they look as if worked in dark cambric, or stippled with 
innumerable black and white specks; in either case missing all 
the breadth and gradations of nature. For it must be remem- 
bered that every leaf reflects a light on its smooth edge or sur- 
face, which, with the tendency of all light to over-action, is seen 
of a size and prominence disproportioned to things around it; so 
that what with the dark spot produced by the green colour, and 
the white spot produced by the high light, all intermediate grades 
and: shades are lost. This is especially the case with hollies, 
laurels, ivy, and other smooth-leaved evergreens, which form so 
conspicuous a feature in English landscape gardening—also with 
foreground weeds and herbage, which, under these conditions, 
instead of presenting a sunny effect, look rather as if strewn with 
shining bits of tin, or studded with patches of snow. 

For these reasons, if there be a tree distinguished above the 
rest of the forest for the harshness and blueness of its foliage, we 
may expect to find it suffer less, or not at all, under this process. 
Accordingly, the characteristic exception will be found in the 
Scotch fir, which, however dark and sombre in mass, is rendered 
by the photograph with a delicacy of tone and gradation very 
grateful to the eye. With this exception it is seldom that we 
find any studies of trees, in the present improved state of photo- 
graphy, which inspire us with the sense of pictorial truth. Now 
and then a bank of tangled brushwood, with a deep, dark pool 
beneath, but with no distance and no sky, and therefore no con- 
dition of relation, will challenge admiration. Winter landscapes 
also are beautiful, and the leafless Burnham beeches a real boon 
to the artist; but otherwise such materials as Hobbema, Ruys- 
dael, and Cuyp converted into pictures unsurpassable in pic- 
turesque effect are presented in vain to the improved science of 
the photographic artist. What strikes us most frequently is the 
general emptiness of the scene he gives. A house stands there, 
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sharp and defined like a card-box, with black blots of trees on 
each side, all rooted in a substance far more like burnt stubble 
than juicy, delicate grass. Through this winds a white spectral 
path, while staring palings or linen hung out to dry (oh! how 
unlike the luminous spots on Ruysdael’s bleaching-grounds !), like 
bits of the white sky dropped upon the earth, make up the 
poverty and patchiness of the scene. We are aware that there 
are many partial exceptions to this; indeed, we hardly ever saw 
a photograph in which there was not something or other of the 
most exquisite kind. But this brings us no nearer the standard 
we are seeking. Art cares not for the right finish unless it be in 
the right place. Her great aim is to produce a whole; the more 
photography advances in the execution of parts, the less does it 
give the idea of completeness. 

There is nothing gained either by the selection of more am- 
bitious scenery. The photograph seems embarrassed with the 
treatment of several gradations of distance. The finish of back- 
ground and middle distance seems not to be commensurate with 
that of the foreground; the details of the simplest light and 
shadow are absent; all is misty and bare, and distant hills look 
like flat, grey moors washed in with one gloomy tint. This 
emptiness is connected with the rapidity of collodion, the action 
of which upon distance and middle ground does not keep pace 
with the hurry of the foreground. So much for the ambition of 
taking a picture. On the other hand, we have been struck with 
mere studies of Alpine masses done with the paper process, 
which allows the photograph to take its time, and where, from 
the absence of all foreground or intermediate objects, the camera 
has been able to concentrate its efforts upon one thing only—the 
result being records of simple truth and precision which must be 
invaluable to the landscape-painter. 

There is no doubt that the forte of the camera lies in the 
imitation of one surface only, and that of a rough and broken 
kind. Minute light and shade, cognisant to the eye, but unat- 
tainable by hand, is its greatest and easiest triumph—the mere 
texture of stone, whether rough in the quarry or hewn on the 
wall, its especial delight. Thus a face of rugged rock, and the 
front of a carved and fretted building, are alike treated with a 
perfection which no human skill can approach; and if asked to 
say what photography has hitherto best succeeded in rendering, 
we should point to everything near and rough—from the texture 
of the sea-worn shell, of the rusted armour, and the fustian 
jacket, to those glorious architectural pictures of French, Eng- 
lish, and Italian subjects, which, whether in quality, tone, detail, 
or drawing, leave nothing to be desired. 

Here, 
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Here, therefore, the debt to Science for additional clearness, 
precision, and size may be gratefully acknowledged. What 
photography can do, is now, with her help, better done than 
before; what she can but partially achieve is best not brought too 
elaborately to light. Thus the whole question of success and 
failure resolves itself into an investigation of the capacities of the 
machine, and well may we be satisfied with the rich gifts it 
bestows, without straining it into a competition with art. For 
everything for which Art, so-called, has hitherto been the means 
but not the end, photography is the allotted agent—for all that 
requires mere manual correctness, and mere manual slavery, 
without any employment of the artistic feeling, she is the pro- 
per and therefore the perfect medium, She is made for the 
present age, in which the desire for art resides in a small 
minority, but the craving, or rather necessity, for cheap, prompt, 
and correct facts in the public at large. Photography is the 
purveyor of such knowledge to the world. She is the sworn 
witness of everything presented to her view. What are her 
unerring records in the service of mechanics, engineering, geo- 
logy, and natural history, but facts of the most sterling and 
stubborn kind? What are her studies of the various stages of 
insanity—pictures of life unsurpassable in pathetic truth—but 
facts as well as lessons of the deepest physiological interest ? 
What are her representations of the bed of the ocean, and the 
surface of the moon—of the launch of the Marlborough, and of 
the contents of the Great Exhibition—of Charles Kean’s now 
destroyed scenery of the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ and of Prince Albert's 
now slaughtered prize ox—but facts which are neither the pro- 
vince of art nor of description, but of that new form of commu- 
nication between man and man—neither letter, message, nor 
picture—which now happily fills up the space between them? 
What indeed are nine-tenths of those facial maps called pho- 
tographic portraits, but accurate landmarks and measurements 
for loving eyes and memories to deck with beauty and animate 
with expression, in perfect certainty, that the ground-plan is 
founded upon fact? 

In this sense no photographic picture that ever was taken, in 
heaven, or earth, or in the waters underneath the earth, of any 
thing, or scene, however defective when measured by an artistic 
scale, is destitute of a special, and what we may call an historic 
interest. Every form which is traced by light is the impress of 
one moment, or one hour, or one age in the great passage of time, 
Though the. faces of our children may not be modelled and 
rounded with that truth and beauty which art attains, yet minor 
things—the very shoes of the one, the inseparable toy of the 
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other—are given with a strength of identity which art does not 
even seek. Though the view of a city be. deficient in those 
niceties of reflected lights and harmonious gradations which 
belong to the facts of which Art takes account, yet the facts of 
the age and of tlie hour are there, for we count the lines in that 
keen perspective of telegraphic wire, and read the characters on 
that playbill or manifesto, destined to be torn down on the 
morrow. 

Here, therefore, the much-lauded and much-abused agent 
called Photography takes her legitimate stand. Her business is 
to give evidence of facts, as minutely and as impartially as, to our 
shame, only an unreasoning machine can give. In this vocation 
we can as little overwork her as we can tamper with her. The 
millions and millions of hieroglyphics mentioned by M. Arago 
may be multiplied by millions and millions more,—she will 
render all as easily and as accurately as one. When people, 
therefore, talk of photography as being intended to supersede 
art, they utter what, if true, is not so in the sense they mean, 
Photography 7s intended to supersede much that art has hitherto 
done, but only that which it was both a misappropriation and a 
deterioration of Art todo. The field of delineation, having two 
distinct spheres, requires two distinct labourers; but though 
hitherto the freewoman has done the work of the bondwoman, 
there is no fear that the position should be in future reversed. 
Correctness of drawing, truth of detail, and absence of conven- 
tion, the best artistic characteristics of photography, are qualities 
of no common kind, but the student whe issues from the academy 
with these in his grasp stands, nevertheless, but on the threshold of 
art. The power of selection and rejection, the living application 
of that language which lies dead in his paint-box, the marriage of 
his own mind with the object before him, and the offspring, half 
stamped with his own features, half with those of Nature, which 
is born of the union—whatever appertains to the free-will of the 
intelligent being, as opposed to the obedience of the machine,— 
this, and much more than this, constitutes that mystery called 
Art, in the elucidation of which photography can give valuable 
help, simply by showing what it is not. There is, in truth, 
nothing in that power of literal, unreasoning imitation, which 
she claims as her own, in which, rightly viewed, she does not 
relieve the artist of a burden rather than supplant him in an 
office. We do not even except her most pictorial feats—those 
splendid architectural representations—from this rule. Exquisite 
as they are, and fitted to teach the young, and assist the ex peri- 
enced in art, yet the hand of the artist is but ignobly employed 
in closely imitating the texture of stone, or in servilely following 
the 
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the intricacies of the zigzag ornament. And it is not only in 
what she can do to relieve the sphere of art, but in what she can 
sweep away from it altogether, that we have reason te congratulate 
ourselves. Henceforth it may be hoped that we shall hear 
nothing further of that miserable contradiction in terms ‘ bad 
art’—and see nothing more of that still more miserable mistake 
in life ‘a bad artist.’ Photography at once does away with 
anomalies with which the good sense of society has always been 
more or less at variance. As what she does best is beneath the 
doing of a real artist at all, so even in what she does worst she is 
a better machine than the man who is nothing but a machine. 
Let us, therefore, dismiss all mistaken ideas about the harm 
which photography does to art. As in all great and sudden 
improvements in the material comforts and pleasures of the 
public, numbers, it is true, have found their occupation gone, 
simply because it is done cheaper and better in another way. 
But such improvements always give more than they take. 
Where ten self-styled artists eked out a precarious living by 
painting inferior miniatures, ten times that number now earn 
their bread by supplying photographic portraits. Nor is even 
such manual skill as they possessed thrown out of the market. 
There is no photographic establishment of any note that does not 
employ artists at high salaries—we understand not less than 1J. 
a day—in touching, and colouring, and finishing from nature 
those portraits for which the camera may be said to have laid the 
foundation. And it must be remembered that those who .com- 
plain of the encroachments of photography in this department 
could not even supply the demand. Portraits, as is evident to 
any thinking mind, and as photography now proves, belong to 
that class of facts wanted by numbers who know and care nothing 
about their value as works of art. For this want, art, even of the 
most abject kind, was, whether as regards correctness, prompti- 
tude, or price, utterly inadequate. These ends are not only 
now attained, but, even in an artistic sense, attained far better 
than before. The coloured portraits to which we have alluded 
are a most satisfactory coalition between the artist and the ma- 
chine. Many an inferior miniature-painter who understood the 
mixing and applying of pleasing tints was wholly unskilled in 
the true drawing of the human head. With this deficiency 
supplied, their present productions, therefore, are far superior to 
anything they accomplished, single-handed, before. Photographs 
taken on ivory, or on substances invented in imitation of ivory, 
and coloured by hand from nature, such as are seen at the rooms 


of Messrs. Dickinson, Claudet, Mayall, Kilburn, &c., are all 


that can be needed to satisfy the mere portrait want, and in some 
instances 
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instances may be called artistic productions of no common kind 
besides. If, as we understand, the higher professors of minia- 
ture-painting—and the art never attained greater excellence in 
England than now—have found their studios less thronged of 
late, we believe that the desertion can be but temporary. At all 
events, those who in future desire their exquisite productions will 
be more worthy of them. The broader the ground which the 
machine may occupy, the higher will that of the intelligent 
agent be found to stand. If, therefore, the time should ever 
come when art is sought, as it ought to be, mainly for its own 
sake, our artists and our patrons will be of a far more elevated 
order than now; and if anything can bring about so desirable a 
climax, it will be the introduction of Photography. 








Arr. VI.—1. Lavengro; The Scholar—The Gypsy—The Priest, 
By George Borrow. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1851. 

2. The Romany Rye; a Sequel to Lavengro. By George Borrow. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1857, 


R. BORROW is very angry with his critics. They have 
attacked Lavengro with ‘much virulence and malice,’ and 

he relates for their reproof a fable by Yriarte. ‘The viper says 
to the leech, ‘ Why do people invite your bite and flee from mine ?' 
* Because,’ says the leech, ‘ people receive health from my bite 
and poison from yours.’ * There is as much difference,’ says the 
clever Spaniard, ‘ between true and malignant criticism as between 
poison and medicine.’ This only means that Mr. Borrow prefers 
praise to censure—that he derives-pleasurable sensations from the 
first, and such torments from the last as are produced by an acrid 
poison. He confesses, to be sure, that his work is full of ble- 
mishes, but the adders who sting him are blind as well as deaf, 
and have ‘not detected one of them.’ This is the universal cry 
of every irritated author. In whatever part the critic had fixed 
his fangs, Mr. Borrow would, doubtless, have believed that it was 
not the seat of his disorder, and would have persuaded himself 
that he was bitten by a malignant viper instead of by a medicinal 
leech. He has, we suspect, the same feeling about strictures upon 
his writings that old Fuller had about mortal sicknesses. ‘Often 
have | thought with myself what disease I should be best con- 
tented to die of. None please me.’ But the wise and witty divine 
subjoins an observation which has not yet found its way into Mr. 
Borrow’s philosophy—‘ The mark must not choose what arrow 
shall be shot against it.’ Mr. Borrow proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the author of a work is the best judge of its merits and 
defects, 
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defects, which, if it be true, authors ought always to be their own 
reviewers, Can he seriously imagine that the world would then 
receive a juster account of books than at present, and is he pre- 
pared to admit that all the manufacturers of last year’s epics 
were Miltons, and all the dramatists Shakespeares? Yet this he 
must do, unless he denies to others the privilege which he claims 
for himself, The consideration might suggest to him the possi- 
bility, that when he differs from his critics he is not necessarily 
right, nor they invariably wrong. ‘Commonly,’ to quote again 
from old Fuller, ‘that sickness seizeth on men which they least 
suspect. He that expects to be drowned with a dropsy may be 
burnt with a fever; and she that fears to be swoln with a tympany 
may be shrivelled with a consumption. It is the same in lite- 
rature, What a man fancies to be his strength is often his weak- 
ness. If a work is neglected, he maintains it to be his master- 
piece ; if he is praised for his humour, he vaunts his pathos ; if 
his prose alone finds favour, he rests his hope of immortality upon 
' his verse. 

Mr. Borrow seems to us to be no exception to the ordinary rule. 
He asserts that Lavengro is a philological book, and that the phi- 
lology was ‘the really wonderful part of it.’ It is, at least, a very 
insignificant part, for all the information it contains upon the 
subject might be written upon a visiting-card, and, when dis- 
persed among three octavo volumes, attracts little more notice 
than a solitary thistle in a field of corn. Admitting that philo- 
logy is Mr. Borrow’s strength, he has been far too sparing of it 
in Lavengro to derive much advantage from the plea. Never- 
theless the blemishes to which he confesses are confined, by his 
own account, to this boasted philology: ‘That was the point, and 
the only point, on which those who wished to vilify the author 
might have attacked him successfully—he was vulnerable there. 
How was this?’ His answer is, that it was a trap to catch the 
viper-brood. Resolved ‘to hold them up by their tails and show 
the creatures wriggling, blood and foam streaming from their 
broken jaws, he quietly prepared a stratagem by means of which 
he could, at any time, exhibit them helpless in his hand.’ He 
wilfully spelt some Welsh, Italian, and Armenian words wrong, 
and probably, without designing it, some English words also, and 
no reviewer thought proper to print for him a list of bis errata. 
‘The word for bread in ancient Armenian is hatz; yet the Arme- 
nian on London Bridge is made to say zhatz,’ and the author 
calls upon his opponents to say ‘why they did not discover that 
weak point?’ This is exactly the kind of criticism which may 
be expected from a man when he sits in judgment on his own 
works. He can detect no other fault thana few misspellings, and 
these, 
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these, without exception, wilful. He candidly acknowledges that 
he wrote zhatz for katz; but then the additional 2, far from show- 
ing ignorance or carelessness, was a cunningly-devised viper-trap 
for the confusion of everybody who does not adopt Lavengro’s 
opinion of Lavengro. 

Mr. Borrow considers that he has gained a complete triumph 
over the unhappy critics who neglected to make an assault upon 
the weak place in his philological fortress. He tauntingly asks 
them, ‘ Were ye ever served so before?’ and we have no hesita- 
tion in answering ‘ Never.’ He supposes the critic to plead in 
his defence that he is not an Armenian scholar; but why then, 
retorts Mr. Borrow, does a man ignorant of Armenian ‘ pretend 
to review a book: like Lavengro?’ Lord Byron, speaking of his 
Armenian studies at Venice in 1816, thus writes to Mr. Moore :— 
‘I found that my mind wanted something craggy to break upon; 
and this, as the most difficult thing 1 could discover here for an 
amusement, I have chosen, to torture me into attention. Four 
years ago the French instituted an Armenian professorship. 
‘Twenty pupils presented themselves on Monday morning. They 
persevered with a courage worthy of the nation and of universal 
conquest till Thursday, when fifteen of the twenty succumbed to 
the six-and-twentieth letter of the alphabet.’ From this we infer 
that the Armenian is not an easy tongue, that it would be a severe 
discipline to acquire it for the sake of criticising half a dozen 
words in Lavengro, and that it would be a small reward for months 
of unremitting toil to be able to announce to the English public 
that zhatz should have been spelt hatz. But the reviewer, to 
satisfy Mr. Borrow’s requirements, must go much further still. 
Since Lavengro contains a few Welsh, Irish, Danish, and Ro- 
many or Gipsy words, the critic must be a master of the whole 
of these languages, as well as of Armenian, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, and Latin. Life would be spent in preliminary 
studies, and fifty years of preparation must be endured before the 
hoary student would be qualified to pronounce upon Mr. Borrow’s 
spelling. Or if even Mr. Borrow should think that it was hardly 
worth while for a scholar to devote existence to training himself 
to review a few scattered phrases in Lavengro, would he think it 
much more reasonable if every editor had refused to notice the 
work until he could command a polyglot contributor, who, besides 
being versed in Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian, 
should possess the Armenian, Danish, Welsh, Irish, and Ro- 
many tongues? Mr. Borrow is exceedingly bitter upon virulent 
critics, The spirit in which he himself would execute their office 
may be judged from the specimen we have given. ‘So here ye are,’ 
he concludes as he began, ‘ held up by the tails, blood and foam 
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streaming from your jaws ;’ and all this murderous spleen is be- 
cause they did not comment upon the misspelling of an occasional 
Welsh and Armenian word which had been dragged into a nar- 
rative of English adventures. The punishment he supposes 
himself to have inflicted is, indeed, purely imaginary ; but it is 
the measure of what he would have done if he could, and, con- 
sidering the nature of the offence, is by far the bloodiest code of 
criticism ever yet put forth. 

Men of wit and fashion about town, a certain class of Scoteh- 
men and modern radicals, are said by Mr. Borrow to have been 
particularly hostile to him and his work. He is delighted with 
their malignity. ‘ Nothing could have given him greater morti- 
fication than their praise. Lord Bolingbroke relates in ‘ The 
Craftsman’ that a houseless pauper, who slept one night upon a 
piece of rough pavement, found his back somewhat sore in the 
morning. Puzzled to divine the cause, he searched carefully 
about his craggy bed, and, at last discovering a downy feather, 
he exclaimed that here was the source of the evil. The story 
was invented to illustrate just such another case as Mr. Borrow’s. 
There are men in the world who, when they are flogged with a 
cat-of-nine-tails, declare that they dance with delight, and that 
the sole thing which could have made them wince would have 
been an approving pat on the back. Mr. Borrow boasts that he 
is the uncompromising enemy of cant in all its varieties,* but a less 
stern judge than himself would hardly apply any milder term to 
his profession that he could have suffered no greater mortification 
than to have extorted praise where he has provoked abuse. Such 
protestations only show how much his opponents have succeeded 
in vexing him, and it would have been better if he had possessed 
a little more of the spirit of Bentley, who, when an enemy talked of 
writing him down, replied ‘that no author was ever written down 
except by himself.’ There is some spiteful, and a vast deal of igno- 
rant and mistaken criticism, but there is nothing to be gained by 
dolorous whining or blustering contempt. Nobody sympathises 
with wounded vanity, and the world only laughs when a man 
angrily informs it that it does not rate him at his true value. 
‘The person,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘who writes a book, thinks 
himself wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind; he supposes 
that he can instruct or amuse them, and the public to whom 
he appeals must, after all, be the judges of his pretensions.’ 


* Mr. Borrow’s notions of what constitutes cant have not always been the 
same. In his ‘ Gypsies in Spain’ he speaks of pugilistic combats as * disgraceful 
and brutalizing exhibitions,’ but in the appendix to the ‘ Romany Rye’ we find 
that he now considers such language to be cant. This is one of the cases in 
which second thoughts are worst. Thej 
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Their verdict at first is frequently wrong, but it is they themselves 
who must reverse it, and not the author who is upon his trial 
before them. When Dr. Warren was asked what would cure an 
acute attack of the rheumatism, he answered, ‘Six weeks.’ The 
attacks of critics, if they are unjust, invariably yield to the same 
remedy. Time is the specific. 

Though we do not think that Mr. Borrow is a good counsel in 
his own cause, we are yet strongly of opinion that ‘Time in his 
case has some wrongs to repair, and that ‘ Lavengro’ has not 
obtained the fame which was its due. It contains passages 
which in their way are not surpassed by anything in English 
literature. The truth and vividness of the descriptions both 
of scenes and persons, coupled with the purity, force, and 
simplicity of the language, should confer immortality upon many 
of its pages. That they have not attracted more notice is 
partly we believe owing to the introduction into the narrative 
of numerous details which were hardly worthy to be recorded, 
and partly to the uncertainty which was felt as to whether the 
circumstances related were facts or fiction. Very much of their 
interest and value depends upon their being actual transcripts 
from life, and an occasional air of romance destroyed the con- 
fidence of the reader. Mr. Borrow has rather increased than 
removed the doubts which previously existed upén the point, 
‘The writer, he states, speaking of Lavengro in his new 
volumes, ‘never said it was an autobiography, never authorised 
any person to say that it was one, and has in innumerable instances 
declared in public and private, both before and after the work 
was published, that it was not what is generally termed an 
autobiography.’ Yet when he comments upon his work in his own 
person he treats the incidents as real, and speaks of Lavengro 
and the author as the same individual. In The Romany Rye, 
for instance, the hero encourages a Papist. who is fond of 
spirituous liquors to drink more than is good for him, that he 
may be beguiled into betraying the knavish schemes of his 
church. ‘Such conduct,’ writes Mr. Borrow in his own name, 
‘was inconsistent with strict fair dealing and openness; and the 
author advises all those whose consciences never reproach them 
for a single unfair or covert act committed by them, to abuse him 
heartily for administering hollands and water to the priest of 
Rome.” To this we must add that various purtions of the history 
are known to be a faithful narrative of Mr. Borrow’s career, while 
we ourselves can testify, as to many other parts of his volumes, 
that nothing can excel the fidelity with which he has described 
both men and things. Far from his showing any tendency to 
exaggeration, such of his characters as we chance to have known, 
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and they are not a few, are rather within the truth than beyond 
it. However picturesquely they may be drawn, the lines are 
invariably those of nature. Why under these circumstances he 
should envelop the question in mystery is more than we can 
divine. There can be no doubt that the larger part and possibly 
the whole of the work is a narrative of actual occurrences, and 
just as little that it would gain immensely by a plain avowal of 
the fact. 

The Romany Rye, which is the continuation of Lavengro, 
opens with a scene ina retired dingle. To make the story intel- 
ligible, we must go a little back, and show how the hero was led 
there, and by what means he became associated with the fair com- 
panion of his solitude. Upon the death of his father, Lavengro, 
which means ‘ word-master ’—a title bestowed upon him by the 
gipsies for his extensive acquaintance with many tongues—goes to 
London, at the age of nineteen, to get a livelihood by literature. 
He carried with him an introduction to a well-known publisher of 
that day, who was a singular mixture of cleverness, folly, vanity, 
tyranny, and meanness, The acquirements of Lavengro were 
almost identical with those which Fielding ascribes to Mr. 
Abraham Adams: ‘ He was a perfect master of the Greek and 
Latin languages, to which he added a great share of knowledge 
in the Oriental tongues, and could read and translate French, 
Italian, and Spanish. He had applied many years to the most 
severe study, and had treasured up a fund of learning rarely to 
be met with in a university.’ Our hero resembled Adams in 
another particular—that he had the same opinion of the pecuniary 
value of the wares he took with him to the metropolis as the poor 
parson had of his nine volumes of manuscript sermons, and both 
alike were mistaken in their estimate. Lavengro builds his 
hopes of profit and reputation upon translations of the ancient 
songs of Denmark, with notes philological, critical, and historical, 
and is instantly informed by the publisher that his time and 
labour have been entirely flung away. He receives no greater 
encouragement when he substitutes for the songs of Denmark the 
songs of Ab Gwilym, the Welsh bard, with an equally learned 
and ponderous commentary. He then proposes to turn to account 
his German lore, and is told that German is a drug. The pub- 
lisher, who considers only the state of the literary market, with- 
out any regard to the qualifications of the workman, suggests to 
the man of many languages, the student of dusty parchments and 
dim antiquities, to write a series of evangelical tales in the style 
of the * Dairyman’s Daughter :’— 

‘I never heard of the work till the present moment. 


‘Then, sir, procure it by all means. Sir, I could afford as much as 
ten 
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ten pounds for a well-written tale in the style of the “‘ Dairyman’s 
Daughter ;” that is the kind of literature, sir, that sells at the present 
day ; the evangelical body is becoming very strong, sir—the canting 
scoundrels ! 

‘ But, sir, surely you would not pander to a scoundrelly taste ? 

‘Then, sir, I must give up business altogether. ‘ Sir, I have a great 
respect for the goddess Reason—an infinite respect, sir; but, sir, I 
cannot altogether ruin myself for the goddess Reason. Sir, I am a 
friend to liberty, as is well known: but I must also be a friend to my 
own family.’— Zavengro, vol. ii. p. 18. 


The final decision was deferred to the following Sunday, when 
Lavengro was invited to dine with the publisher. His host ate 
no animal food. ‘I have forsworn it,’ he said, ‘ upwards of 
twenty years. I abhor taking away life; the brutes have as 
much right to live as ourselves.’ But he did not think that 
authors had as much right to live as publishers. One of the 
reasons why Ritson refused to eat flesh was the belief that the 
practice led to cannibalism. Men began, he maintained, with 
the sheep and ended with the shepherd. The publisher, on the 
contrary, who showed such sympathy for brutes, had none for his 
fellow-creatures. He had abandoned the idea of Evangelical 
Tales, and had hit upon a scheme the very antipodes of the first, 
and one which was likely to be still more startling to a student 
overflowing with abstruse learning—a compilation of Newgate 
lives and trials. There were to be six volumes, and ‘ each 
volume to contain by no manner of means less than one thousand 
pages.’ ‘The remuneration,’ continued the publisher, ‘ which you 
will receive when the work is completed will be fifty pounds, 
which is likewise intended to cover any expenses you may incur 
in procuring books, papers, and manuscripts necessary for the 
compilation.’ ‘This payment was at the rate of 2d. a page, and 
was an illustration, we suppose, of the ‘ great respect’ of the pub- 
lisher ‘ for the goddess Reason.’ He was about to establish a 
new Review, and hastened, in the same breath, to prove the 
justice of his other profession, ‘that he was a friend to liberty.’ 
‘In the second place, you will be expected to make yourself 
useful in the Review,—generally useful, sir,—doing whatever is 
required of you; for it is not customary, at least with me, to 

it writers, ially young writers, to choose their subjects.’ 
That the ae: gamma a of his new recruit might not 
altugether be idle, the publisher, who was the author of a book 
of philosophy, ordered him to turn it into German, adding, ‘Sir, 
your remuneration will be determined by the success of your 
translation.” ‘The Review was tried, and failed. The book of 
philosophy was so faithfully rendered that it was as nonsensical 
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as the original, and, being pronounced unintelligible by several 
Germans, the publisher laid the blame upon the translator, 
and stamped upon the manuscript in a rage. The ‘ Newgate 
Chronicles’ were completed; but the 2d. a page was liable to 
such numerous drawbacks that the most diligent drudge must 
either have starved or taken to courses which would have quali- 
fied him to appear in his own compilation. The history of 
notorious villains was a <lescription of literature which was not 
easy to find or cheap to purchase; time and money were both 
consumed in gleaning the materials ; the publisher added to the 
difficulties by continually demanding, with angry vehemence, 
that some fresh worthy should be added to the list, and, in the 
plenitude of his tyranny, he at last insisted upon having the lives 
and trials of men who had never lived. When the work was 
finally accomplished, he discharged his part of the bargain by 
bills payable at 12 or 18 months after date, and which could only 
be discounted at a loss of 30 per cent. Poor Lavengro had to do 
with a man who not eating meat himself seemed determined 
that his dependents should not even eat bread. Yet no better 
patron was to be found by a stranger, and the learned philologer, 
with broken spirits and failing health, was as eager to leave 
London as ever he had been to enter it. The difficulty was to 
raise a few pounds for the purpose, and, while lost in perplexity, 
he saw, in the window of a bookseller, a paper, on which was 
written, * A novel or tale is much wanted.’ He felt no capacity 
for fiction, but resolved to make the attempt. He thought 
upon it till a plan rose up in his mind, composed the ‘ Life of 
Joseph Sell’ in a single week, received twenty pounds for it from 
the bookseller, and set off from London to recover his health and 
spirits by a pedestrian tour. 

In the course of his wanderings Lavengro enters a public- 
house, which, from other indications, appears to have been not 
very distant from Chester, and there a circumstance occurred 
which determined his future movements. A grimy-looking man 
dressed in faded velveteens, a meanly-dressed woman, and two 
ragged children four or five years old, sat upon a bench by the 
table. ‘A more disconsolate family I had never seen; a mug, 
which when filled might contain half-a-pint, stood empty before 
them—a very disconsolate party indeed.’ Lavengro called for an 
earthen pitcher of ale, and, having slaked the first cravings of 
his thirst, invited the tinker to follow his example :— 


‘“ You had better mend your draught,” said I ; “itis asad heart that 
never rejoices.” 
“That's true,” said the tinker; and again raising the pitcher ag 
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lips, he mended his draught as I had bidden him, drinking a larger 
quantity than before. 

“ Pass it to your wife,” said I. 

The poor woman took the pitcher from the man’s hand ; before, 
however, raising it to her lips, she looked at the children. True 
mother’s heart, thought I to myself; and taking the half-pint mug, I 
made her fill it, and then held it to the children, causing each to take 
a draught. The woman wiped her eyes with the corner of her gown 
before she raised the pitcher, and drank to my health: In about five 
minutes none of the family looked half so disconsolate as before, and 
the tinker and I were in deep discourse.’—iii. p. 4. 


The magical effects produced by the foaming contents of the 
pitcher call forth from Mr. Borrow a glowing panegyric on the 
virtues of generous ale :— 


‘Oh, genial and gladdening is the power of good ale, the true and 
proper drink of Englishmen! He is not deserving of the name of Eng- 
lishman who speaketh against ale,—that is, good ale, like that which has 
just made merry the hearts of this poor family ; and yet there are beings 
calling themselves Englishmen who say that it is a sin to drink a cup 
of ale, and who, on coming to this passage, will be tempted to fling 
down the book, and exclaim, “The man is evidently a bad man, for 
behold, by his own confession, he is not only fond of ale himself, but is 
in the habit of tempting other people with it.” Alas! alas! whata 
number of silly individuals there are in the world! I wonder what they 
would have had me do in this instance—given the afflicted family a cup 
of cold water?—go to! They could have found water in the road, for 
there was a pellucid spring only a few yards distant from the house, as 
they were well aware; but they wanted not water. What should I 
have given them? Meatand bread?—go to! They were not hungry; 
there was stifled sobbing in their bosoms, and the first mouthful of 
strong meat would have choked them. What should I have given 
them? Advice! Friends, there is a time for everything; there is a 
time for a cup of cold water ; there is a time for strong meat and bread ; 
there is a time for advice ; and there is a time for ale; and I have gene- 
rally found that the time for advice is after a cup of ale.’—>p. 6. 

The drunkard who cannot be temperate should by all means take 
the pledge. The folly of the total-abstinence advocates is, that 
they maintain that because some people drink too much nobody 
else is to drink at all, or, in other words, that whatever one 
person abuses nobody else is to use :— 

‘ Should intemperate Peter get fuddled with porter, 
He must beg sober Paul to drink nothing but water ; 
Should Tom once exceed, Dick will never be free 
To taste any beverage stronger than tea.’ 


Those who can gravely employ such arguments prove at least 
that a man’s intellect may be muddled without the aid of beer. 
: When 
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When the ale had unloosed poor Slingsby’s tongue, he dis- 
cussed with his entertainer the comparative blessings of the 
scholar’s and the tinker’s lot ; and as neither of them had reason 
at the moment to be satisfied with his own craft, each declared 
for the calling of the other. Lavengro, who had recently smarted 
under the misery of compiling 6000 pages of biographical vil- 
lany at a clear profit, after all deductions, of probably less than 
ld. a page, and who had just been tasting the luxury of freedom, 
country air, and refreshing ale, maintained that the life of an 
itinerant kettle-mender was the happiest under heaven. The de- 
lightful picture he drew had a strange effect upon Slingsby :— 


‘ Suddenly he covered his face with his hands, and began to sob and 
moan like a man in the deepest distress; the breast of his wife heaved 
with emotion ; even the children were agitated ; the youngest began to 
roar. 

Myself.—“ What’s the matter with you; what are you all crying 
about ?” 

Tinker (ancovering his face).—‘‘ Why, to hear you talk ; isn’t that 
enough to make anybody cry—even the poor babes? Yes, you said 
right; *tis life in the garden of Eden—the tinker’s, I see so now that 
I’m about to give it up.” 

Myself.—* Give it up! You must not think of such a thing.” 

Tinker.—“ No, I can’t bear to think of it, and yet I must; what’s 
to be done? How hard to be frightened to death, to be driven off the 
roads !”” 

Myself.—“ Who has driven you off the roads? ” 

. Tinker —“ Who? The Flaming Tinman!”’—p. 10. 

This Flaming Tinman was a burly ruffian from Yorkshire, who 
resolved to establish himself in business by force of arms. He 
went to Slingsby, and offered to fight him for the beat. The 
tinker declined to go to buffets with a man twice his size for 
that which was already his own, whereupon the Flaming Tinman 
knocked him down and threatened to cut his throat. For some 
months the vanquished kettle-mender contrived’ to keep out of 
the way of his furious rival ; but the previous day they had acci- 
dentally met, and, without a word of warning, the Yorkshireman 
rushed like a wild bull at the affrighted Slingsby. ‘I had nota 
chance with the fellow; he knocked me here, he knocked me 
there—knocked me into the hedge, and knocked me out again.’ 
Mrs. Slingsby ran to the aid of her husband, which brought upon 
her the wife of her husband's antagonist, who held the same place 
among women that her spouse did among men. ‘In the hands 
of Grey Moll,’ says the tinker, ‘she was nothing better than a 

igeon in the claws of a buzzard-hawk, or I in the hands of the 
laming Tinman,’ This decided the contest. To save his wife 
from worse usage, the kettle-mender cried out, in an agony of 
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affection, that he would give up trade, connexion, bread—dis- 
appear from the roads, and go down upon his knees into the 
bargain. The obdurate Yorkshiremam resolved to follow up his 
advantage. As his enemy called for quarter, he struck him a 
blow which drove him against a tree, and then, seizing him by 
the throat, he roared for a Bible. Worthy Mrs. Slingsby hastened 
to produce one which always accompanied her in their rounds; 
the Flaming Tinman thrust it violently into the mouth of her 
husband, breaking a decayed tooth in the"act, and exclaiming as 
he did it, ‘Swear, swear, you mumping villain, that you will 
quit and give up the beat altogether.’ The tinker swore as he 
was bid, and his vanquisher, to add force to the oath, informed 
him that if he broke it he should pay for the crime with his 
life. Lavengro was still without an occupation ; travelling was 
expensive ; his funds were small, and, being conscious that he 
had ‘some slight tendency to madness,’ employment was neces- 
sary to divert his mind, as well as to furnish sustenance to his 
body. He had learnt something of the blacksmith’s craft in his 
youth. A little practice, he thought, would render him a pro- 
ficient in kettle-mending ; and the tinker being anxious to sell 
his pony, cart, and tools, that he might remove with the money 
to Bristol, Lavengro proved the sincerity of his panegyric upon 
the calling by proposing to become the purchaser. Mr. Slingsby 
was reluctant at first to dispose of his stock-in-trade to a bene- 
factor. He assured him that if the Flaming Tinman caught him 
on the beat his ribs would be stove in, and his head knocked off 
his shoulders ; but his scruples yielded to the confidence of his 
customer, and the entire concern was made over to Lavengro for 
the sum of five pounds ten shillings. In human changes effects 
seem frequently to have no relation to their cause. Philological 
learning was the occasion of Lavengro becoming a compiler of 
the Lives of Murderers and Highwaymen, and the compilation 
of the Newgate Chronicle was the occasion of his becoming a 
travelling tinker. He doubtless thought the profession of litera- 
ture ‘life in the garden of Eden’ before imagination had been 
corrected by experience, and he was not long in discovering that 
even tinkering had its trials. . 

On driving away with his newly-purchased cart, he allowed 
the pony, who was much better acquainted with the country than 
himself, to choose his own road. Night came on, and with it a 
cold wind and a drizzling rain. ‘ Pitching his tent under plea- 
sant hedge-rows, and listening to the song of the feathered 
tribes,’ were part of the delights which he had pressed upon the 
tinker when arguing for the superiority of kettle-mending over 
scholarship. But there were no ‘songs now, and the dripping 
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hedge-rows did not present an idea of pleasantness. He shrunk 
from the dark, the damp, and the cold, and determined for one 
more night to sleep in a public-house. None, however, appeared. 
As he proceeded along a dark and miry lane, where he could 
neither see nor be seen, the sound of hoofs struck his ear, and 
apprehensive, from the narrowness of the road, that some acci- 
dent might occur, he ran forward to draw his pony and cart to 
one side :— 

‘On came the hoofs—trot, trot, trot—and evidently more than those 
of one horse; their speed as they advanced appeared to slacken,— it 
was only, however, fora moment. I heard a voice ery, “ Push on,— 
this is a desperate robbing-place,—never mind the dark ;” and the 
hoofs came on. quicker than before. ‘“ Stop,” said I, at the top of my 
voice; “stop, or...” Before I could finish what I was about to say 
there was a stumble, a heavy fall, a cry, and a groan, and putting out 
my foot I felt what I conjectured to be the head of a horse stretched 
upon the road. “ Lord have mercy upon us! what’s the matter?” ex- 
claimed a voice. ‘“ Spare my life,” cried another voice, apparently 
from the ground ; “only spare my life, and take all I have.” “ Where 
are you, Master Wise?” cried the other voige. ‘“ Help! here, Master 
Bat,” cried the voice from the ground; “ help me up, or I shall be 
murdered.” “ Why, what’s the matter?” said Bat. “ Some one has 
knocked me down, and is robbing me,” said the voice from the ground. 
“ Help! murder!” cried Bat; and, regardless of the entreaties of the 
man on the ground that he would stay and help him up, he urged his 
horse forward, and galloped away as fast as he could. I remained for 
some time quiet, listening to various groans and exclamations uttered 
by the person on the ground: at length I said, “ Holloa! are you 
hurt?” “ Spare my life, and take all I have!” said the voice from 
the ground. “ Have they not done robbing you yet?” said I; “ when 
they have finished let me know, and 1 will come and help you.” 
“ Who is that?” said the voice; “ pray come and help me, and do me 
no mischief.” “* You were saying that some one was robbing you,” 
said I; “ don’t think I shall come till he is gone away.” “ Then you 
ben’t he?” said the voice. “ Ar’n’t you robbed?” said I. “ Can’t 
say I be,” said the voice ; “ not yet, at any rate: but who are you? I 
don’t know you.” “ A traveller, whom you and your partner. were 
going to run over in this dark lane; you almost frightened me out of 
my senses.” “ Frightened!” said the voice, in a louder tone; 
“ frightened ! oh!” and thereupon I heard somebody getting upon his 
legs. This accomplished, the individual proceeded to attend to his 
horse, and with a little difficulty raised him upon his legs also. “ Ar’n’t 
you hurt?” said I. “ Hurt!” said the voice; “ not I; don’t think 
it, whatever the horse may be. I tell you what, my fellow; I thought 
you were a robber; and now I find you are not, I have a good 
mind——” “To do what?” “To serve you out. Ar’n’t you 
ashamed——-?” “ At what?” said I; “not to have robbed you? 
shall I set about it now?” “ Ha, ha!” said the man, dropping the 
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bullying tone which he had assumed; “ you are joking ;—robbing? 
who talks of robbing? I wonder how my horse’s knees are? not much 
hurt, I think—only mired.” The man then got upon his horse, and, 
after moving him about a little, said, “ Good night, friend ; where are 
you?” “ Here Iam,” said I, “ just behind you.” “ You are,are you? 
‘Take that.” Iknow not what he did, but, probably pricking his horse 
with the spur, the animal kicked out violently. One of his heels struck 
me on the shoulder, but luckily missed my face. I fell back with the 
violence of the blow, whilst the fellow scampered off at a great rate, 
Stopping at some distance, he loaded me with abuse, and then, con- 
tinuing his way at a rapid trot, I heard no more of him.’—iii. 28. 


This inimitable scene is no less conspicuous for its nature than 
its humour. The cowardice and brutality are common concomi- 
tants in vylgar dispositions, and those who wander much in the 
country by night can hardly have failed to meet with somewhat 
similar adventures. Nobody is asked to stop in the dark but 
he assumes that it must be for the purpose of taking his money 
or his life, and we have seen drivers in a gig respond to a holloa 
from a pedestrian who had lost his way, by furiously whipping 
the horse into a gallop, preferring the risk of being upset to the 
risk of being murdered and robbed. The greeting of foot- 
passengers at night who never utter a greeting by day tells the 
same tale of general alarm. By the tone of the answer, as by 
the watchword in reply to the challenge of the sentinel, they 
hope to gather whether they are in the presence of a friend or a 
foe. ‘ In utter darkness,’ says Burke, ‘ it is impossible to know 
in what degree of safety we stand; wisdom can only act by 
guess ; the boldest are staggered; and he who would pray for 
nothing else towards his defence is forced to pray for light.’ 
Such may be the case with those who are actually attacked; but 
it is only the Master Bats and Master Wises that tremble at one 
another, each glad to increase as rapidly as possible the distance 
between himself and his fellow-coward. 

Lavengro got into his cart, fell into a doze, and was at last 
awakened by the cessation of the jolting. The pony had stopped 
at one of the accustomed lodging-places of Slingsby—a grassy 
road, with a plantation of bushes on either side. Here Lavengro 
pitched his tent, and passed the remainder of the night. The 
morning broke beautifully, and between sauntering and attempts 
at kettle-mending he realised for a few days the Elysium he had 
painted. But a serpent soon introduced itself into his Eden. 
One Mrs. Herne, a gipsy beldame whom he had known in 
former times, and who had left her clan in indignation because 
her son persisted in teaching him their language, arrived in her 
wanderings at his retreat, and gave him, through the hands of a 
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young girl, a poisoned cake. While he was lying between death 
and life, a Welsh Methodist preacher and his wife came by in a 
cart, administered medicine to him, and readily prevailed on him 
to accompany them. It was dark when they turned from a lane 
into a meadow where three large oaks threw their arms over a 
brook. The trees were the canopy of the Methodist, who was 
understood to have something heavy upon his mind, and never, 
except in the severest weather, slept beneath a roof. A farm- 
house stood on an eminence hard by. The mistress was a Welsh- 
woman, whom the preacher visited in his rounds, and who, in- 
formed of his arrival, came down the hill to welcome him. ‘ We 
hoped to have heard you speak to-night, Peter,’ she said; ‘ but 
we cannot expect that now, seeing that it is so late, owing to 
your having been detained by the way, as Winifred tells me: 
nothing remains for you to do now but to sup; to-morrow, with 
God’s will, we shall hear you.’ ‘ And to-night also, with God’s 
will, provided you be so disposed,’ The farmer, his children, 
and his servants assembled. Peter, mounting upon a stool, 
addressed them for three-quarters of an hour, with the heavens 
for a roof and the moon for a lamp, while each individual of his 
congregation listened to his exhortations with breathless interest 
—a lovely scene of piety and nature, The sermon ended, bread, 
cheese, milk, and curds were brought for the guests, and all 
retired except the farmer’s wife, who remained for a few minutes 
to converse with her compatriots :— 


‘ “ Mary,” said the preacher, addressing himself to the woman of the 
house, “‘ every time I come to visit thee I find thee less inclined to 
speak Welsh. I suppose in a little time thou wilt entirely have for- 
gotten it; hast thou taught it to any of thy children?” ‘“ The two 
eldest understand a few words,” said the woman, “ but my husband 
oes not wish them to learn it; he says sometimes, jocularly, that 
though it pleased him to marry a Welsh wife, it does not please him to 
have Welsh children. Who, I have heard him say, would be a Welsh- 
man, if he could be an Englishman?” “ I, for one,” said the preacher, 
somewhat hastily ; “ not to be king of all England would | give up 
my birthright as a Welshman. Your husband is an excellent person, 
Mary, but I am afraid he is somewhat prejudiced.” ‘“ You do him 
justice, Peter, in saying that he is an excellent person,” said the 
woman: “ as to being prejudiced, I scarcely know what to say; but 
he thinks that two languages in the same kingdom are almost as bad as 
two kings.” ’—iii. 79. 

Mary proceeded to relate that she had heard her husband say 
that the Welsh in old times were a ferocious people, for they 
chad once hanged a mayor of Chester. ‘ Ha, ha!’ returned Peter 
‘with flashing eyes ; ‘he told you that, did he ?’ and he exultingly 
went 
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went on to inform Mary that, when two hundred men of Chester 
invaded the Welsh borders to take revenge for the death of their 
mayor, the chieftain enticed them into a tower, set fire to it, and 
burnt them all. ‘That... . was a very fine, noble—God forgive 
me! what was I about to say ?—a very bad, violent man. But, 
Mary, this is very carnal and unprofitable conversation.’ After 
this conflict in Peter between the Welshman and the Methodist, 
in which the latter remained the master, the preacher and his 
wife retired to their tilted cart, where, before falling asleep, they 
talked in their native tongue of Lavengro as of a ‘ poor fellow 
who seemed almost brutally ignorant.’ They had still greater 
reason to think so on the following morning, when they found 
that he kept no count of time, and was not aware that it was 
Sunday. Peter invited him to accompany them to their preaching 
place, a mile and a half distant, but he declined the offer. 
‘Wherefore?’ said Peter. ‘1 belong to the church, and not to 
the congregations.’ ‘Oh the pride of that Church!’ said the 
Methodist to his wife in their native tongue, ‘exemplified even 
in the lowest and most ignorant of its members.’ Upon the 
preacher observing that he doubtless then meant to go to church, 
he still answered ‘ No; and to the reiterated question, ‘ Where- 
fore ?’ he replied that he preferred to remain as he was, listening 
to the rustling of the leaves and the tinkling of the waters. 
He watched the family depart dressed in their Sunday best, and 
felt half inclined to follow their example, but his evil genius 
prevailed, and the contrast between his present state of mind and 
the scene he had witnessed gave rise as he sat at the foot of the 
oak to this exquisite and touching retrospect :— 

‘I thought on the early Sabbaths of my life, and the manner in 
which I was wont to pass them. How carefully I said my prayers 
when I got up on the Sabbath morn, and how carefully I combed my 
hair and brushed my clothes, in order that I might do credit to the 
Sabbath-day. I thought of the old church at pretty D-——, the 
dignified rector and yet more dignified clerk. I thought of England’s 
grand liturgy, and Tate and Brady’s sonorons minstrelsy. I thought 
of the Holy Book, portions of which I was in the habit of reading 
between service. I thought too of the evening walk which I sometimes 
took in fine weather like the present with my mother and brother—a 
quiet sober walk, during which I would not break into a run, even to 
chase a butterfly, or yet more a honey-bee, being fully convinced of the 
dread importance of the day which God had hallowed. And how glad 
I was when I had got over the Sabbath-day without having done any- 
thing to profane it. And how soundly I slept on the Sabbath-night 
after the toil of being very good throughout the day, And when I had 
mused on those times a long while, I sighed and said to myself I am 
much altered since then; am I altered for the better? And ~ 
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looked at my hands.and my apparel and sighed again. I was not wont 
of yore to appear thus on the Sabbath-day.’—iii. 87. 


Potent is the influence of a holy childhood. It remains a 
standard to shame the carelessness of after years, and, rising upon 
the memory with a reproving melancholy, brings back the mind, 
corrupted by the world, to its primitive reverence. 

At midnight on that Sunday Lavengro heard groans from the 
tilted cart, and the voice of Peter exclaiming in accents of anguish 
‘Pechod Ysprydd Glan—O pechod Ysprydd Glan!’ which was 
answered by the sweet and gentle voice of Winifred, his wife, 
endeavouring to console him. Still he repeated in despairing 
tones—‘ Pechod Ysprydd Glan—O pechod Ysprydd Glan!’ 
‘Now, Pechod Ysprydd Glan interpreted is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.’ The reason of this piteous cry of the saintly 
Peter Williams was explained when upon further intimacy he 
related his story to Lavengro—a story beautifully told, abound- 
ing in strokes of nature, and as simple and pathetic as any 
narrative of Methodist ‘ experience’ which we ever remember to 
have read, : 

‘ My father was a member of the Church of England, and was what 
is generally called a serious man. He went to church regularly and 
read the Bible every Sunday evening. One autumn afternoon, on a 
week-day, he sat with one of his neighbours taking a cup of ale by the 
oak table in our stone kitchen. I sat near them and listened to their 
discourse. I was at that time seven years of age. They were talking 
of religious matters. “ It is a hard matter to get to heaven,” said my 
father. ‘* Exceedingly so,” said the other. ‘ However, I don’t despond ; 
none need despair of getting to heaven, save those who have committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost.” ‘ Ah,” said my father, ‘ thank 
God I never committed that !—how awful must be the state of a person 
who has committed the sin against the Holy Ghost! I can scarcely 
think of it without my hair standing on an end.” And then my father 
and his friend began talking of the nature of the sin, and I heard them 
say what it was as I sat with greedy ears listening to their discourse. 
I lay awake the greater part of the night musing upon what I had 
heard. Once or twice I felt a strong inclination to commit the sin; a 
strange kind of fear, however, prevented me ; at last I determined not 
to commit it, and having said my prayers I fell asleep. When I awoke 
in the morning, the first thing I thought of was the mysterious sin, and 
a voice within me seemed to say “ Commit it.” I was just about to 
yield when the same dread of which I have spoken came over me, and 
springing out of bed I went down on my knees. After breakfast I 
went to school and endeavoured te employ myself upon my tasks, but all 
in vain. I could think of nothing but the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
My master reproached me, and, yet more, he beat me; I felt shame 
and anger, and I went home with a full determination to commit the 
sin.’ — iii. 106. 
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That same night the child arose from his bed and walked out 
upon the wooden stair, open to the air, which was the approach 
to his room. ‘ Having stood for a few moments looking at the 
stars with which the heavens were thickly strewn, I laid myself 
down, and supporting my face with my hand I murmured out 
words of horror, words not to be repeated, and in this manner I 
committed the sin against the’ Holy Ghost.’ On the following 
morning from the force of habit he fell on his knees to pray, but 
before he had uttered a word he recollected what he had done, 
and immediately got up again. 


‘ Days and weeks passed by. I had once been cheerful and foud of 
the society of children of my own age; but I was now reserved and 
gloomy. I seemed in my own eyes a lone monstrous being, and yet, 
strange to say, I felt a kind of pride in being so. I was unhappy, but I 
frequently thought to myself, 1 have done what no one else would dare 
to do; there is something grand in the idea; I had yet to learn the 
horror of my condition.’—p. 111. 


The event which brought him to a sense of his misery was the 
death of his father. Time had been wearing out the impression ; 
he had returned to his love of sports, he was making progress in 
learning, but a deeper dread than he had yet entertained took 
entire possession of him, when the good man said with his dying 
breath, ‘God bless you, my children! I am going from you; but 
take comfort ; I trust that we shal] meet again in heaven.’ —‘ Meet 
my father in heaven! How could I ever hope to meet him 
there?’ It now became one of his terrors to imagine his sainted 
parent looking down from the clouds upon his wretched son with 
a countenance of inexpressible horror. He speculated in agony 
upon the number of years he was likely to live, and counted the 
days and hours which separated him from his dreadful doom. 
But this too passed away. One beautiful morning a sense of 
felicity stole over his soul, and this feeling was the commence- 
ment of a total change. He prayed, he went to church, his days 
were peaceful, his slumbers light. 


‘ One Sunday morning the subject of the sermon was on the duty of 


‘searching the Scriptures; all I knew of them was from the liturgy. I 


now, however, determined to read them and perfect the good work 


‘which I had begun. My father’s Bible was upon the shelf, and on that 


evening I took it with me to my chamber. My heart was filled with 
pleasing anticipation. I opened the book at random and began to read ; 
the first passage on which my eyes lighted was the following :—‘ Who- 
soever speaketh against the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” I will not dwell 


~on that period. I should only shock you. I could not bear my feelings; 


80, bidding my friends a hasty farewell, I abandoned myself to horror 
and 
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and despair, and ran wild through Wales, climbing mountains and 
wading streams.’ —p. 116. 







































For years he continued a conscience-stricken wanderer. In 
a fit of anguish he was at last about to fling himself into the 
sea, when an elderly dissenting preacher, who came up at the 
moment, hindered the design, and conducted him to his house. 
The minister was acquainted with his mother, and, having told 
him of the tears she had shed over her lost son, induced him 
! after a while to return to his home. A cousin he found had died 
and left hima farm. In the cultivation of his estate he once 
more grew calm; he prayed, he attended a Methodist chapel, 
and improved his mind by study. The want of a companion 
directed his thoughts to marriage, and he proposed to a young 
woman whom he had met in the house of the preacher who pre-~ 
served him from committing suicide. He had not ventured 
before their union to confide to her his dreadful secret, and it 
was not till after a considerable period that circumstances re- 
newed the ancient horror and compelled the disclosure of its cause. 


*“ How is it,” said Winifred, ‘that you, who are so fond of good 
books, and good things in general, never read the Bible?” And when 
I heard her mention the Bible I shook, for I thought of my own con- 
demnation. However, I dearly loved my wife, and, as she pressed me, 
I commenced on that very night reading the Bible. All went on 
smoothly for a long time; for months and months I did not find the 
fatal passage, so that I almost thought that I had imagined it. My 
affairs prospered much the while, so that I was almost happy, taking 
pleasure in everything around me; till one night, as I was reading the 
Bible, feeling particularly comfortable—oh God—God! I came to 
the fatal passage. I rushed out. My wife followed me, asking what 
was the matter. I could only answer with groans.’—p. 134. 


On a winter’s night, over the dying embers of the fire, when 
every one else had retired to rest, Peter Williams breathed his 
awful secret into the ears of his faithful partner. He expected 
her to shrink from him as a polluted being, but, gently pressing 
his hand and looking up into his face, she merely replied, ‘ Let 
us go to rest, my love; your fears are groundless.’ But the 
spectre which had been laid now again haunted her afflicted 
husband. In vain she told him that he was afraid of a shadow, 
that a child of seven years old could not be guilty of the un- 
pardonable sin, that it was not to convince him that he had com- 
mitted, but rather to prevent his committing it, that God had 
brought the passage before his eyes. Finding him inconsolable, 
she advised him, as the only means of relief, to go about doing 
good. He began by visiting the sick; next he became cele- 
brated as the possessor of a great gift of prayer; and an 
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people urged him to preach. ‘ 1—I—outcast Peter, became the 
preacher Peter Williams. In this way I have gone on for 
thirteen years. Occasionally I am visited with fits of indeserib- 
able agony, generally on the night before the Sabbath; for 
then I ask myself how dare I, the outcast, attempt to preach the 
word of God?’ Comfort was at hand, His tale ended, Lavengro 
repeated a sentence from the ‘ Moll Flanders’ of De Foe :— 
‘Each one carries in his breast the recollection of some sin 
which presses heavy upon him. Qh, if men could but look into 
each other’s hearts, what blackness would they find there!’ A 
new light broke in upon the mind of the despairing preacher. 
Others also might have their secret pangs of conscience, and 
each might think his own case peculiar and his. burthens intole- 
rable. Before the next Sunday came, the peace which passeth 
understanding had visited the troubled heart of the holy man. 
On the return of the farmer’s family from the meeting-house, 
Lavengro observed that there was a kind of excitement among 
them, and he advanced to one of the groups, where a seryant- 
girl was speaking with eagerness :— 

‘ “Such a sermon,” said she, “it has never been our lot to hear. 
Peter never before spoke as he has done this day. He was always a 
powerful preacher, but, oh, the unction of the discourse of this morning, 
and yet more of that of the afternoon, which was the continuation of 
it!” ‘ What was the subject?” said I, interrupting her. ‘Ah! you 
should have been there, young man, to have heard it; it would have 
made a lasting impression upon you. I was bathed in tears all the 
time; those who heard it will never forget the preaching of the good 
Peter Williams on the Power, Providence, and Goodness of God.” ’— 
p- 148. 


Just and excellent are the reflections of Mr. Borrow in the 
appendix to The Romany Rye upon this striking narrative, 
when he shows the manner in which it exemplifies that power, 
providence, and goodness of God which formed the subject of 
the preacher’s moving discourse. But for the remembrance, he 
says, of his sin, Peter Williams would have been a respectable 
Welsh farmer and nothing more. He had, nevertheless, within 
him a capacity for a higher calling, and God permitted his 
offence, which, though childish, was deliberate, to prey upon. 
his mind till he became a humble Paul. Though convinced 
that he was a castaway, he did not, like many others who labour 
under the same idea, betake himself to drinking, but, with a 
deep sense of the majesty and righteousness of the Almighty, 
he devoted his life to endeavouring to secure for his fellow- 
creatures the blessings he had forfeited himself. That he might 
not be utterly bowed down, his misery was alleviated by the 
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companionship of an angelic wife ; and when at last he had been 
thoroughly purified by the alarm and anguish created by his 
early sin, he was restored to tranquillity. The mode in 
‘ which this solace was obtained was trivial, and bore no pro- 
portion to the magnitude and duration of the evil. «He was. 
not relieved by a text from the Bible, by the words of consola- 
tion and wisdom addressed to him by his angel-minded wife, 
nor by the preaching of one yet more eloquent than himself, but 
by a quotation made by Lavengro from the Life of Mary 
Flanders.’ Such are the wise comments of Mr. Borrow, and 
well do they illustrate his observation, ‘that the Almighty fre- 
quently accomplishes his purposes by means which appear very 
singular to the eyes of men. 

Lavengro accompanied the preacher and his wife to the 
borders of Wales. At the brook which separated the countries, 
he met a gipsy acquaintance, Mr. Petulengro, advancing into 
England, and, bidding adieu to his worthy companions, he turned 
back with the swarthy wanderer, a rover of a very different 
spirit from good Peter Williams. The change is like passing 
from the lovely prospects of nature and the pure air of heaven into 
a dirty hovel, where the atmosphere and objects have all a sicken- 
ing taint. The beauty of religion could hardly be more strongly 
felt than in the immediate contrast between the high aspirations 
and benevolent exertions of these earnest Christians and the low 
desires and brutal ideas of the majority of the itinerants who 
next occupy the scene. Lavengro, eager for solitude, is informed 
by the gipsy of a deep and dreary dingle in the midst of an 
estate which is in Chancery, situated five miles from any town, 
and with only a few huts and hedge publichouses in its neigh- 
bourhood. There he pitched his tent, and amused himself with 
shoeing his pony, an employment which served for a considerable 
period, since he took four days to make one shoe. His retire- 
ment was soon after broken by a man leading a horse and cart 
down the precipitous path which formed the approach to the 
dingle. Catching sight of our blacksmith and tinker, he started 
back with a violence which nearly threw the horse upon its 
haunches. ‘You need not be afraid,’ said Lavengro encou- 
ragingly, ‘I mean you no harm. ‘Afraid! Hm!’ replied the 
stranger, recovering his composure. He had little enough reason 
for alarm, being six feet high, and as athletic as he was tall. 
‘Who gave you leave to camp on my ground?’ he asked, after 
some parleying and mocking repetitions of the word ‘Afraid i 
—the autocratic tone of the question revealing at once that the 
mew comer was no other than the Flaming Tinman. ‘ What's 
this?” he exclaimed, as his eye fell upon the prohibited Ana 
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«Why, as I am alive, this is the horse of that mumping villain 
Slingsby!’ ‘It’s his no longer; I bought it and paid for it.’ 
‘It’s mine now,’ said the fellow; ‘I swore I would seize it the 


next time I found it on my beat, and beat the master too.’ He ° 


at once proceeded to execute his threat. He flung Lavengro on 
the ground, planted his knees on his breast, seized him by the 
neck with his horny hands, and seemed intent upon throttling 
him ; when a tall girl, who, together with Grey Moll, had come 
in the train of the tinman, caught hold of the handkerchief which 
this ruffian wore round his throat, and pulled it so tight that he 
was compelled to relinquish his grasp. He started up and 
struck at her for her interference, but, quietly eluding his aim, 
she insisted upon fair play, and backed Lavengro in the fight. 
He might almost as well have dealt his blows upon his anvil as 
upon the brawny frame of the Flaming Tinman; and the pre- 
diction of his predecessor, that ‘his ribs would be stove in,’ 
was about to be verified, when his antagonist, striking at him 
with tremendous violence, slipped, from the over-exertion, and, 
instead of doing for Lavengro, hit a tree which stood by. Then 
our hero, gathering up all his remaining strength into a single 
blow, struck the staggering tinman under the ear and stretched 
him senseless upon the ground. His maimed hand effectually 
prevented his renewing the fight, and he slunk away from the 
dingle abashed and cowed, leaving the tall girl, who was the 
cause of his defeat, to the companionship of the victor. She 
shed tears at the desertion, ‘They were bad people,’ she said, 
“and I did not like them, but they were my only acquaintance in 
the wide world.’ 

The towering and handsome female who was thus unexpectedly 
left to the guardianship of Lavengro, though she bore the im- 
fering name of Isopel Berners, had been born in a workhouse. 

er mother was a small milliner, her father a naval officer. She 
travelled about the country with a donkey and cart, selling silk 
and linen goods. Her great stature enabled her to be her own 
protector, and any liberties which were attempted to be taken 
with herself or her wares were sure to be answered by a beating. 
Yet she seems to have been only masculine when provoked. In 
her ordinary bearing she was good-tempered and feminine, and 
not without a natural dignity. Many pages are occupied with 
the colloquies between this damsel and Lavengro after she had 
‘pitched her tent in the dingle, which might probably have been 
entertaining, if the ‘ word-master’ had not been seized with the 
fancy to teach her a smattering of Armenian, The long dia- 
logues upon the declension of some noun or the conjugation of 
some verb are as tedious to the reader as they were to Isopel, 
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and the cross-examination of the Roman Catholic priest who was 
enticed into drinking too much hollands-and-water, though more 
valuable, is yet sadly diffuse. Life in the dingle is a little 
. diversified by a thunder-storm, and the consequent upset of a 
postilion and his chaise in a road hard by, through the fright 
of his horses, It is with the making of a linchpin for one of 
the wheels of his vehicle that The Romany Rye, which signifies 
‘the gipsy gentleman,’ commences, but the main interest does 
not begin till the arrival of Mr. Petulengro and his companions 
upon the scene. They encamped in the dingle after their ordi- 
nary fashion, and we are admitted to witness their customs and 
to hear their conversation, During a temporary absence of 
Miss Isopel, the sojourners, accompanied by Lavengro, as we 
shall still call him, notwithstanding the title he has assumed in 
his new volumes, went, dressed in their peculiar costume, to the 
afternoon service at a village church about a mile distant. Mr. 
Petulengro, who evidently considered like the Welsh preacher 
that their gentleman associate was ‘ brutally ignorant’ respecting 
ecclesiastical matters, advised him, with a significant nod, as he 
was entering the sacred edifice, ‘to take care how he behaved.’ 


‘ Every voice seemed to be united in singing a certain anthem, 
which, notwithstanding it was written neither by Tate nor Brady, con- 
tains some of the sublimest words which were ever put together, not 
the worst of which are those which burst on our ears as we entered. 


‘ “ Every eye shall now behold Him, 

Robed in dreadful majesty ; 

Those who set at nought and sold Him, 

Pierced and nailed Him to the tree, 

Deeply wailing, 
Shall the true Messiah see.” 

Still following Mrs. Petulengro, we proceeded down the chancel and 
along the aisle. Notwithstanding the singing, I could distinctly hear as 
we passed many a voice whispering, ‘‘ Here come the gipsies! here 
come the gipsies!” I felt rather embarrassed, with a somewhat awk- 
ward doubt as to where we were to sit; none of the occupiers of the 
pews, who appeared to consist almost entirely of farmers, with their 
wives, sons, and daughters, opened a door to admit us. Mrs, Petu- 
lengro, however, appeared to feel not the least embarrassment, but 
tripped along the aisle with the greatest nonchalance. We passed under 
the pulpit, in which stood the clergyman in his white surplice, and 
reached the middle of the church, where we were confronted by the 
sexton dressed in a long blue coat, and holding in his hand a wand, 
This functionary motioned towards the lower end of the church, where 
were certain benches, partly occupied by poor people and boys. Mrs. 
Petulengro, however, with a toss of her head, directed her course to a 


magnificent pew which was unoccupied, which she opened and entered, 
followed 
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followed closely by Tawno Chikno, M?. Petulengro, and myself. The 
sexton did not appear by any means to approve of the arrangement, and 
as I stood next the door laid his finger on my arm as if to intimate 
that myself and companions must quit our aristocratical location. I 
said nothing, but directed my eyes to the clergyman, who uttered a 
short and expressive cough; the sexton looked at him for a moment, 
and then bowing his head closed the door—in a moment more the 
music ceased. i took up a prayer-book, on which was engraved an 
earl’s coronet. The clergyman uttered, “ I will arise and go to my 
father.”” England’s sublime liturgy had commenced. . . . . The 
liturgy was now over, during the reading of which my companions. 
behaved in a most unexceptionable manner, sitting down and rising up 
when other people sat down and rose, and holding in their hands 
prayer-books which they found in the pew, into which they stared in- 
tently, though I observed that, with the exception of Mrs. Petulengro, 
who knew how to read a little, they held the books by the top, and 
not the bottom.’— The Romany Rye, vol. i. p. 99. 


The celebrated description in ‘ The Spectator’ of Sir Roger 
de Coverley at church hardly equals this consummate piece of 
word-painting, There is in it an indescribable mixture of humour 
and grandeur, the humour in no way detracting from the grandeur, 
and provoking a smile which does not jar with the solemnity of 
the place,—a smile which does not interfere with the feelings 
that befit the sanctuary. An eloquent sermon, preached extem- 
pore, followed the prayers, but on the way back to the dingle 
Mr. Petulengro’s observations plainly showed that, in spite of 
his exhortation to his companion ‘ to take care how he behaved, 
the sermons and prayers had been lost upon himself, and that 
he was an apathetic heathen both in life and creed. 

Lavengro began to tire of the Elysian existence of a kettle- 
mender. He had not indeed practised the craft in earnest, but 
he already saw that ‘it was much more agreeable to play the 
gipsy or the tinker than to become either in reality.’ He con- 
ceived the idea of marrying Isopel, emigrating to America, and 
cultivating the soil with the assistance of his powerful com- 
panion. On the return of Miss Berners he propounded the 
scheme to her. She received it coldly, thanked him, and took 
time to consider. The next day there was a fair at a place a few 
miles off, and, as all gipsies are horse-dealers, Mr. Petulengro and 
his comrades attended it in the way of business, and Mr. Lavengro 
in the way of pleasure. Of the latter there was not much, and 
he was glad to go back at night to the dingle, enjoying in imagi- 
nation the welcome he should receive from Isopel, and the assent 
to his proposal which would greet his arrival. But Isopel had 
vanished. ‘ Husbands,’ said he to himself, ‘do not grow upon 
hedgerows; she is merely gone after a little business, and will 
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return to-morrow.’ Two days elapsed, but still no Isopel. Once 
at midnight he heard the sound of wheels. ‘ She comes at last, 
thought I, and for a few moments I felt as if a mountain had been 
removed from my breast;—here she comes at last, now; how 
shall I receive her? Qh, thought I, I will receive her rather 
coolly, just as if I was not particularly anxious about her—that’s 
the way to manage these women.’ But the lumbering sound 
gradually receded, and the heart of Lavengro, who had rushed 
to the top of the dingle in the eagerness of excited suspense, 
sunk within him. 

‘ Those only whose hopes have been wrought up to a high pitch, and 
then suddenly dashed down, can imagine what I felt at that moment; 
and yet, when I returned to my lonely tent, and lay down on my hard 
pallet, the voice of conscience told me that the misery I was then 
undergoing I had fully merited, from the unkind manner in which I 
had intended to receive her, when for a brief minute I supposed that 
she had returned.’—vol. i. p. 200. 


On the fourth day after her absence an old woman brought a 
letter from Isopel, directed ‘To the young man in Mumper’s 
Dingle.’ She stated that she was at a- seaport, whence she was 
just about to embark for a distant country, and that her mysterious 
departure was occasioned on the one hand by the fear that she 
could not support a leave-taking, and on the other by her resolu- 
tion not to allow him to accompany her. The reply to his offer 
of marriage must be given in her own words :— 


‘ Perhaps, young man, had you made it at the first period of our 
acquaintance, I should have accepted it, but you did not, and kept 
putting off and putting off, and behaving in a very strange manner, till 
I could stand your conduct no longer, but determined upon leaving you 
and Old England, which last step I had been long thinking about ; so 
when you made your offer at last, everything was arranged—my cart 
and donkey engaged to be sold—and the greater part of my things dis- 
posed of. However, young man, when you did make it, I frankly tell 
you that I had half a mind to accept it; at last, however, after very 
much consideration, I thought it best to leave you for ever, because, 
for some time past, I had become almost convinced that, though with 
a wonderful deal of learning, and exceedingly shrewd in some things, 
you were—pray don’t be offended—at the root mad! and though mad 
people, I have been told, sometimes make very good husbands, I was 
unwilling that your friends, if you had any, should say that Belle 
Berners, the workhouse girl, took advantage of your infirmity.’— 
p. 205, 


Thus ended his matrimonial project, and with it the notion of 
emigrating to America. The disappointment, however, was 
quickly followed by an incident which released Lavengro from 
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his dreary game of playing at tinker, and introduced him to one 
more phase of existence. The landlord of a public-house which 
he frequented two miles from the dingle was a pugilist, who 
enjoyed the reputation of having beaten Tom of Hopton. ‘I 
have long,’ said he, ‘ sat in my bar the wonder and glory of this 
here neighbourhood ;’ but unhappily ‘the wonder and glory of 
the neighbourhood’ was in debt to his brewer. He expected to 
retrieve his affairs by his winnings on a cock-fight which was 
about to come off. His cock lost; his embarrassed circum- 
stances became known; the majority of his customers ceased to 
frequent his house, and those who went treated the ‘ glory of the 
neighbourhood’ with contempt. The gin-drinking priest in- 
sinuated that if he turned Roman Catholic the debt would be 
paid, and the despairing landlord resolved to go over for the 
bribe. The next time that Lavengro visited the public-house 
his host had such a shrunk and haggard look that he asked him 
if he had already changed his religion and been commanded to 
fast. The man told him sorrowfully that he was publicly to 
recant in a fortnight, that everybody was laughing at him except 
his niece, who was crying in the room above, and who talked to 
him of Judas Iscariot and the iniquity of selling his soul. He 
had a mind, he said, to go into the stable and hang himself at 
once, since it was better to do it before his apostacy than after. 
A short time previously he had without the slightest scruples of 
conscience endeavoured to persuade Lavengro to aid him in a 
roguish scheme to cheat the gambling public through a dishonest 
fight, but, though he neither understood nor practised religion, 
his Protestant creed was a national and hereditary feeling which 
he trembled to disavow. Lavengro exhorted him to sturdiness, 
and, to assist in communicating it, he made the landlord discuss 
with him a couple of bottles of ale. A few days afterwards our 
friend returned to see how affairs were proceeding, and to his 
astonishment found the house thronged with civil company, and 
heard incessant cries for brandy, gin, and beer. The landlord 
had reassumed more than all his native importance, He invited 
Lavengro into the bar, and was quickly followed by his niece, 
who told him that fresh customers were flocking in, and that he 
must help her to attend upon them. © 


‘ « The customers,” said the landlord, “let the scoundrels wait till 
you have time to serve them, or till I have leisure to see after them.” 
** The kitchen won’t contain half of them,” said his niece. ‘ Then let 
them sit out abroad,” said the landlord. ‘But there are not benches 
enough, uncle,” said the niece. “Then let them stand or sit on the 
ground,” said the uncle. “ What careI? I’ll let them know that the 
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man who beat Tom of Hopton stands as well again on his legs as ever.”’ 
—p. 216. 

To the remark of Lavengro that he treated his customers in 
rather a cavalier manner, the landlord answered ‘Don’t I? and 
I'll treat them more so yet; now I have got the whip-hand of the 
rascals I intend to keep it.’ This sudden resolution had been 
produced by Lavengro’s advice and ale. A burley tippler at- 
tended by a train of sycophants took advantage of the landlord’s 
craven state, when as he said a child might flog him, to drink 
his beer without settling the score. The new spirit which had 
been infused into him encouraged him to resent the treatment, 
and he answered to sneers, and insults, and refusals to pay, by 
knocking the ringleader down. The followers immediately de- 
serted to the victor, called their vanquished champion ° all kinds of 
dog’s names,’ and the landlord was once again ‘the glory of the 
neighbourhood.” His pious niece came in an hour afterwards in 
hysterics of joy. She had related to the worthy rector, whose 
church the gipsies attended, the snares laid for her uncle’s soul, 
and the clergyman, to save him from the pit that had been dug 
for him, lent him the fifty pounds to pay the brewer. His own 
creditors, hearing that he was no longer ‘a down-pin,’ thought 
best to pay him what they owed, and to crown all he had that 
morning been elected churchwarden, and expressed his intention 
of doing credit to the office by attending service once a quarter, 
A coward in adversity, domineering in prosperity, and in every 
estate negligent of religion, and loose in his morality, he felt 
some gratitude to Lavengro. He offered him ten shillings 
a-week and his board to assist him in his business, or, if he pre- 
ferred it to stated wages, the gratuities ‘of the sneaking, fawning, 
curry-favouring humbugs’ who frequented the house. Lavengro 
declined the flattering proposal. A horse neighed at the mo- 
ment. It was a splendid animal, which belonged to a cousin of 
the landlord, who was just then ‘a down-pin,’ and-in his urgent 
need for money was willing to part with it for fifty pounds, 
as my host secretly informed his benefactor, though the no- 
minal price was seventy. Mr. Petulengro had seen it with 
admiring eyes at the fair, where it found no bidder, but, said he, 

‘we low gypsians never buy animals of that description ; ; if we 
did we could never sell them, and most likely should be had up 
as horse-stealers.’ He was a capitalist in his way, and, not 
liking that such a splendid bargain should be lost altogether to 
the connexion, he insisted upon advancing the money, and pre- 
dicted that the purchase would shortly realise four times the 
sum. Lavengro demurred, his reluctance was overruled; the 
animal was bought ; and our hero, having presented his pony, 
Vol. 101, —No. 202. 2x cart, 
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cart, and tinkering stock to one of the gipsies, mounted his: 
steed, and again sallied forth to seek his fortune. And now we 
have got Lavengro upon horseback, we must allow him to tell 
how he learnt to ride in his youth in one of the finest passages 
which ever proceeded from his or any other pen. 


* And it came to- pass that, as I was standing by the door of the barrack 
stable, one of the grooms came out to me, saying, “I say, young 
gentleman, I wish you would give the cob a breathing this fine 
morning.” 

‘ “ Why do you wish me to mount him?” said I; “you know he 
is dangerous. I saw him fling you off his back only a few days 
ago.” “ Why, that’s the very thing, master. I’d rather see anybody 
on his back than myself; he does not like me; but, to them he does, 
he can be as gentle as a lamb.” 

‘« But suppose,” said I, “ that he should not like me?” 

‘ «¢ We shall soon see that, master,” said the groom; “ and if so be 
he shows temper, I will be the first to tell you to get down. But 
there ’s no fear of that; you have never angered or insulted him, and 
to such as you, I say again, he’ll be as gentle as a lamb.” 

‘ “ And how came you to insult him,” said I, “ knowing his temper: 
as you do?” 

* « Merely through forgetfulness, master: I was riding him about a 
month ago, and, having a stick in my hand, I struck him, thinking I 
was on another horse, or rather thinking of nothing at all. He has 
never forgiven me, though before that time he was the only friend 1 
had in the world; I should like to see you on him, master.” 

‘ « T should soon be off him; I can’t ride.” 

‘ « Then you are all right, master; there’s no fear. Trust him for 
not hurting a young gentleman, an officer’s son, who can’t ride. If 
you were a blackguard dragoon, indeed, with long spurs, ’twere another 
thing ; as it is, he’ll treat you as if he were the elder brother that loves 
you. Ride! he’ll soon teach you to ride if you leave the matter with 
him. He’s the best riding-master in all Ireland, and the gentlest.” 

‘ The cob was led forth. “ There!” said the groom, as he looked 
at him, half admiringly, half sorrowfully, “ with sixteen stone on his 
back, he’ll trot fourteen miles in one hour; with your nine stone, some 
two-and-a-half more; ay, and clear a six-foot wall at the end of it.” 

‘ «Tm half afraid,” said I; “ I had rather you would ride him.” 

‘ “ [’d rather so, too, if he would let me; but he remembers the blow. 
Now, don’t be afraid, young master; he’s Ionging to go out himself. 
He’s been trampling with his feet these three days, and I know what 
that means ; hell let anybody ride him but myself, and thank them; 
but to me he says, ‘ No! you struck me.’ ” 

‘ « But,” said I, “ where’s the saddle?” 

‘ “ Never mind the saddle; if you are ever to be a frank rider, you 
must begin without a saddle ; besides, if he felt a saddle, he would 
think you don’t trust him, and leave you to yourself.” 

‘ Off went the cob at a slow and gentle trot, too fast and rough, how- 
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ever, for so inexperienced a rider. I soon felt myself sliding off; the 
animal perceived it too, and instantly stood stone still till I had righted 
myself; and now the groom came up: ‘ When you feel yourself 
going,” said he, “don’t lay hold of the mane, that’s no use; mane 
never yet saved man from falling, no more than straw from drowning ; 
it’s his sides you must cling to with your calves and feet, till you learn 
to balance yourself. That’s it, now abroad with you; I’ll bet my 
comrade a pot of beer that you ’ll be a regular rough-rider by the time 
you come back.” 

* And so it proved ; I followed the directions of the groom, and the 
cob gave me every assistance. How easy is riding, after the first 
timidity is got over, to supple and youthful limbs; and there is no 
second fear. In less than two hours I had made the circuit of the 
Devil’s Mountain, and was returning along the road, bathed in perspira- 
tion, but screaming with delight ; the cob laughing in his equine way, 
scattering foam and pebbles to the left and right, and trotting at the 
rate of sixteen miles an hour, 

* Oh, that ride! that first ride !—most truly it was an epoch in my 
existence; and I still look back to it with feelings of longing and 
regret. People may talk of first love—it is a very agreeable event, I 
dare say—but give me the flush, and triumph, and glorious sweat of a 
first ride, like mine on the mighty cob! My whole frame was shaken, 
it is true; and during one long week I could hardly move foot or 
hand; but what of that? By that one trial I had become free, as I 
may say, of the whole equine species. No more fatigue, no more stiff- 
ness of joints, after that first ride round the Devil’s Hill on the cob. 

* Oh, that cob! that Irish cob! may the sod lie lightly over the 
bones of the strongest, speediest, and most gallant of its kind! Oh! 
the days when, issuing from the barrack-gate of Templemore, we com- 
menced our hurry-skurry just as inclination led—now across the fields 
—direct over stone walls and running brooks—mere pastime for the 
cob !—sometimes along the road to Thurles and Holy Cross, even to 
distant Cahir! what was distance to the cob? 

‘ It was thus that the passion for the equine race was first awakened 
within me—a passion which, up to the present time, has been rather 
on the increase than diminishing. It is no blind passion; the horse 
being a noble and generous creature, intended by the All-Wise to be 
the helper and friend of man, to whom he stands next in the order of 
creation. On many occasions of my life I have been much indebted to the 
horse, and have found in him a friend and coadjutor, when human help 
and sympathy were not to be obtained. It is therefore natural enough 
that I should love the horse; but the love which I entertain for him 
has always been blended with respect ; for I soon perceived that, though 
disposed to be the friend and helper of man, he is by no means inclined 
to be his slave; in which respect he differs from the dog, who will 
crouch when beaten; whereas the horse spurns, for he is aware of his 
own worth, and that he carries death within the horn of his heel.’— 
Lavengro, vol. i. p. 165. 


The present ride of Lavengro was not of this exciting kind. 
2x 2 He 
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He started gaily, but soon relapsed into the steadiness ine- 
vitable to an impoverished man who had no definite goal, and 
who trusted solely to the chance of any opening which might pre- 
sent itself onthe road. The adventures he met by the way we are 
compelled to pass over, and must accompany him at once to the 
resting-place which he found at a large inn in the north. He 
was seated on a stepping-stone, near the entrance of a town, 
despondent at the idea of being encumbered with a horse he was 
unable to maintain, when he was recognised by the postilion 
whom he had assisted during the thunder-storm at the dingle. 

e inn to which the man belonged was at hand, ‘ the first road- 
house in England.’ The head ostler had died about a week before. 
His successor was unable to write and cipher, and a superintendent 
was wanted who could keep an account of the oats and straw 
which came in and went out. The postilion introduced Lavengro 
to his master as the person who had saved himself and his horses 
in the storm, and as one who was competent to the vacant post. 
The landlord, a kind and liberal man, immediately engaged him. 
He entered upon his new functions with zest, nor did he confine 
himself to his clerkly duties. He was ambitious of becoming a 
first-rate groom, and, with indefatigable perseverance, he rubbed 
down the horses till the perspiration dripped upon his shges; 
but it seems that grooms, like poets, are born, not made, and that 
there was a finishing touch beyond the reach of practice, to which 
he never could attain. The old ostler who instructed him in the 
mysteries of his craft had served in his youth at a small inn at 
Hounslow, which was much patronised by the highwaymen, and 
from him Lavengro learnt a trait in human nature, the truth of 
which will be felt by everybody :— 

‘ He said that when a person had once made up his mind to become a 
highwayman, his best policy was to go the whole hog, fearing nothing, 
but making everybody afraid of him; that people never thought of 
resisting a savage-faced, foul-mouthed highwayman, and, if he were 
taken, were afraid to bear witness against him, lest he should get off and 
cut their throats some time or other upon the roads; whereas people 
would resist being robbed by a sneaking, pale-visaged rascal, and would 
swear bodily against him on the first opportunity—adding, that Aber- 
shaw and Ferguson, two most awful fellows, had enjoyed a long career, 
whereas two disbanded officers of the army, who wished to rob a coach 
like gentlemen, had begged the passengers’ pardon, and talked of hard 
necessity, had been set upon by the passengers themselves, amongst 
whom were three women, pulled from their horses, conducted to Maid- 
stone, and hanged with as little pity as such contemptible fellows de- 
served. — The Romany Rye, vol. i. p. 286. 

The tyrants of the road at the period when Lavengro presided 
over the hay, corn, and straw of the great northern. inn, were not 
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the highwaymen, but the stage-coachmen, They were seldom 
backward ‘ to go the whole hog,’ were civil to the rich who paid 
them an extortionate fee, and brutal to the needy who could not 
afford it, ‘They would look at a shilling, for which many an 
honest labourer was happy to toil for ten hours under a broiling 
sun, with the utmost contempt, would blow upon it derisively, or 
fillip it into the air before they pocketed it.’ Lavengro relates 
many interesting particulars of their insolence and its punishment ; 
but we must hasten on. His life at the inn, where he liked his 
master and fellow-servants, and was liked by them, was far from 
uneasy—nay, in after days, when, lonely and melancholy, he has 
called to memory the time he spent there, he has never, he says, 
failed to be happy from the recollection, But the office of ostler’s 
clerk was not exactly the situation in which a scholar versed in 
many languages could wish to grow grey. Oneactof sucha play 
was enough, and, once more saddling his steed, he rode away on the 
evening of a bright summer’s day. This time he had a definite 
journey before him. While at the inn he had shown his horse to 
several people whom he thought likely to buy it, and they praised 
it profusely, as persons, he remarks, usually praise what they have 
no intention of purchasing, but not a bidder appeared; and in 
the hope of selling the costly animal for a handsome sum and 
clearing off his debt to Mr. Petulengro, he bent his steps to the 
great fair at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire. 

Lavengro had traversed two or three counties, and was 
approaching the end of his journey, when the light from a gig- 
lamp frightened his horse, which wheeled round with the vehe- 
mence of alarm, and flung his rider ‘ from the saddle as from a 
sling.’ ‘I fell upon the ground, felt a kind of crashing about my 
neck, and forthwith became senseless. When conciousness 
returned he was lying upon a bed in the house of the man who 
was the cause of the accident. A surgeon arrived soon after, 
who pronounced that he had received no worse injury than a 
violent contusion on the right arm, which yet was sufficiently 
severe to confine him to his room for three or four days, To 
this circumstance we are indebted for the singular history of his 
host, an elderly person of between sixty and seventy, He was 
the son of a breeder of horses, and at the age of twenty inherited 
an estate of 200 acres. He sold a part of his father’s stock at 
Horncastle, and was paid the price in forged notes. He, in turn, 
passed them on, and was ultimately suspected of having been a par- 
ticipator in the crime. He was carried before a magistrate, and 
a malicious female hastened to a girl, to whom he was engaged, 
with an exaggerated story that he was already committed, and 
would probably be hanged. She was seized with sata 
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broke a blood-vessel, lingered for a few months, and died. His 
innocence was fully established before she expired, but nothing 
could console him for her loss. To still the whirling of his brain 
he one day fixed his eyes steadily upon an object before him. It 
chanced to be a teapot with peculiar marks upon it, and he soon 
found himself insensibly noticing their form and speculating 
upon their meaning. He was an ignorant man, and did not even 
suspect that the strange lines which had engaged his bewildered 
mind were Chinese words, till one day, going to a neighbouring 
town where a new tea-establishment had been opened, he saw 
similar signs upon the chests in the window, and learnt their 
nature from the shopman. The packets of tea had printed upon 
the cover some scraps of information respecting the imperial 
language, and with this new aid the poor fellow set to work to 
unriddle the inscriptions on the teapot. Nota stroke could he 
decipher, and in his dilemma he consulted the teadealer on the 
proper mode of proceeding. ‘ You must get a grammar,’ said 
the man. None existed in English, and he discovered to his 
distress that he could only acquire the Celestial language 
through the medium of French. But the passion was on bim, 
and, though disheartened at first, he was not to be baffled. He 
spent two years in studying French with a master, that he might 
be able to spell out his grammar, and ten years more in learning 
to apply ten of the two hundred and nineteen radicals under 
which the Chinese tongue is distributed. He had now been 
engaged in the pursuit for five-and-thirty years, and was still 
imperfectly acquainted with the subject, nor did his inquiries 
extend beyond the marks upon teapots and teacups, of which he 
had a large collection. 


*« And may I ask your reasons,” said Lavengro, “ for confining your 
studies entirely to the crockery literature of China, when you have all 
the rest at your disposal ? ” 

‘“ The inscriptions enable me to pass my time,” said the old man: 
“ what more would the whole literature of China do?” 

** And from those inscriptions,” said I, “what a book it is in your 
power tomake, whenever so disposed. ‘ Translations from the Crockery 
Literature of China.’ Such a book would be sure to take; even 
glorious John himself would not disdain to publish it.” ’— Zhe Ro- 
many Rye, vol. ii. p. 48. 

The old man replied ‘'that he had no desire for literary dis- 
tinction,’ and an incident presently showed that he had not even 
the desire to acquire a knowledge of the commonest things of 
life. Lavengro having asked him ‘What was o'clock?’ he 
answered by telling the hour and conjecturing the minutes, It 
then appeared that greater precision was not within the compass 
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of his arithmetic :—*‘ I am content,’ he said, ‘ to give a tolerably 
good guess; to do more would have been too great trouble.’ 
Lavengro assured him that he might learn the lesson with a 
millionth part of the trouble which it required to master Chinese. 
“I had a motive,’ he responded, ‘ for learning Chinese—the hope 
of appeasing the misery in my head. A man may get through 
the world very creditably without knowing what’s o'clock.’ 
Chance had directed his attention to the marks on the teapot till 
curiosity became awakened ; and it is a surprising instance of 
the power of this passion, when once fairly roused, to beget per- 
severance, that a mind so dull, so uninformed, and so sluggish, 
should in a remote place, without assistance, sympathy, or an 
ulterior object, have succeeded in deciphering the dark inscrip- 
tions of the most difficult language in the world. He could pro- 
bably have selected no pursuit which was of less service to 
himself or mankind, but it was better than idleness, vice, or 
going mad. He did, indeed, by way of turning his studies to 
account, practise the maxims painted on the crockery, but one 
page of the Bible would probably have been worth them all. 

Lavengro continued his journey to Horncastle fair, and reached 
the crowded mart without further mishap. At the inn the animal 
in which centered all his hopes and fears was a general subject 
of attention. 


‘ “ That’s a nice horse, young man,” said an ostler; “ what will you 
take for it?” to which interrogation I made no answer. “ If you wish 
to sell him,” said another ostler, coming up to me, and winking know- 
ingly, “ I think I and my partners might offer you a summut under 
seventy pounds ;” to which kind of half-insinuated offer I made no 
reply, save by winking in the same kind of knowing manner in which 
I had observed him wink. “ Rather leary,” said a third ostler.’— 
ii. 55. 


The landlord of the inn showed his estimation of the animal 
by the same sort of significant signs :— 


‘ After having gone round the horse three times, he stopped beside 
me, and, keeping his eyes on the horse, bent his head towards his right 
shoulder. ‘“ That horse is worth some money,” said he, turning 
towards me suddenly; to which observation I made no reply, save by 
bending my head towards the right shoulder, as I had seen him do. 
“ The young man is going to talk to me and my partners about it to- 
night,” said the ostler who had expressed an opinion that he and his 
friends might offer me somewhat under seventy pounds for the animal. 
“Pooh!” said the landlord, “ the young man knows what he is about.” ’ 
—ii. 56. 


In the evening the ostler again endeavoured to get upon the 
blind 
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blind side of the young man, but his winks convinced him that 
he was wide awake :— 


‘¢ They endeavoured to impress upon me, chiefly by means of nods 
and winks, their conviction that they could afford to give me summut 
for the horse; in return for which intimation, with as many nods and 
winks as they had all collectively used, I endeavoured to impress upon 
them my conviction that I could get summut handsomer in the fair 
than they might be disposed to offer me, seeing as how—which how I 
followed by a wink and a nod, which they seemed perfectly to under- 
stand ; one or two of them declaring that, if the case was so, it made a 
great deal of difference, and that they did not wish to be any hindrance 
to me, more particularly as it was quite clear I had been an ostler like 
themselves.’—ii. 57. 


This mute language was far easier to acquire than the Arme- 
nian or the Welsh, and had the peculiar advantage that without 
his saying anything it was understood to mean everything. The 
stablemen, convinced by his imitative gestures of the depth of his. 
cunning, ceased to attempt to take him in, and treating him as one 
of the fraternity were not backward to initiate him into the tricks 
of the place in order to prevent his being taken in by others. 
The inn was full; he slept that night in a double-bedded room, 
and after falling asleep was half awakened by his chamber-fellow 
holding a candle to his face, and exclaiming, as he dropped the 
curtain, ‘ Don’t know the cove.’ This was the son of the forger of 
those notes which had brought the student of the crockery Chinese 
into trouble, and, notwithstanding his parentage and his intimate 
acquaintance with the arts of roguery, he had acquired from 
experience such a strong conviction of the general advantages of 
honesty that he had the credit of being as upright a dealer as 
frequented Horncastle fair, He next day became the purchaser 
of the horse for 150/., and Lavengro, having thus happily got rid 
of his steed and replenished his pockets, resolved to go abroad 
on a philological tour. 

Here the ‘Romany Rye’ concludes for the present. The 
author states in the Appendix that one of his favourite pursuits 
was ‘to hunt after strange characters,’ and it is as a series of 
sketches of English scenes and English people that, in our 
opinion, its great value consists. Every one acquainted with 
the lower orders of this country must pronounce the descriptions 
to be as accurate as they are picturesque. They abound in 
dramatic and delicate strokes of nature, of which no extracts 
give an adequate idea, and are painted with a force that bring 
men, events, and prospects before the eye with the vividness of 
reality. In this power of verbal delineation Mr. Borrow has 
never been outdone, but the merit unfortunately is accom- 
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panied with a defect. To the circumstances which give liveli- 
ness and distinctness to the picture he has too often superadded 
insignificant details which encumber his canvas. Nobody 
can produce an effect with fewer or simpler words ; and with a 
little more discrimination of what was worthy to be recorded, 
he would never again have to complain of neglect. His descrip- 
tions of scenery have a peculiar sublimity and grace. The stamp 
of the Creator, which is upon the prospect itself, seems trans- 
ferred to his page, and by the mere power of his expressive 
language the reader, without one word of direct moralizing, is 
led from nature up to nature’s God. With such gifts-as these 
Mr. Borrow may defy his critics if he will put the best part 
alone of his mind into print, and will cease to interleave passages 
which deserve to be immortal with more perishable stuff. 








Art. VII.—1. Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, 
Herat, §c. §c. By J. P. Ferrier, formerly in the service of 
Persia. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1856. 

2. Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. By Lady Sheil. 
1 vol. 8vo. London, 1856. 


ie is somewhat remarkable that we should have been engaged 
in hostilities at the same time with the two most ancient 
empires in the world ; that these hostilities should have originated 
through the incapacity, or want of discretion of our agents ; that 
in both cases the original causes of quarrel were so futile, unjust, 
and untenable, that we have been compelled to shift them to 
other grounds ; and that both wars were undertaken without the 
knowledge or consent of Parliament. We may add, there is little 
doubt that the one would have been as distinctly and empha- 
tically condemned as the other by the House of Commons, had 
there been an opportunity of submitting the facts to its calm and 
impartial consideration. 

Of the origin of the war with Persia, and of the merits of the 
case little or nothing is positively known, as the Government 
has carefully avoided discussion, and has found a thousand ex- 
cuses and pretences to withhold information from Parliament 
and the country. We shall therefore endeavour to place before 
our readers a few facts which may enable them to come to 
some conclusion on the subject—first offering a sketch of the 
country and its inhabitants. To assist us in this part of our 
undertaking we have the materials afforded by the works placed 
at the head of this article, both of which contribute something 


to our information about Persia. The author of the first on our 
list: 
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list is M. Ferrier, whose work has been edited with care by Mr. 
Danby Seymour, himself a Persian traveller, who, with the 
assistance of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir John Login, and Major 
Todd, has been able to add many valuable explanatory notes to 
M. Ferrier’s account of the countries which he traversed. ‘The 
narrative, whilst characterised by most of those defects which 
usually distinguish similar narratives of the adventures of our 
somewhat imaginative neighbours, is of considerable interest and 
importance, especially at a time when we are engaged in hostilities 
with Persia, and are entering into fresh engagements relative to 
Herat and Afghanistan. Although it does not throw much new 
light upon the manners, habits, and history of the people—already 
so minutely and ably described by a Malcolm, a Morier, an 
Elphinstone, a Burnes, and a host of other English travellers*— 
yet its author investigates and criticises from a new point of view 
our position in Central Asia, and furnishes us with the opinions 
which an intelligent and observant Frenchman, not altogether 
unfavourable to us, but still essentially a Frenchman in his pre- 
judices and his jealousies, may form upon our policy in those 
regions, We may fairly attribute many adverse criticisms and 
exaggerated statements in the work before us to national rivalry, 
still it contains reflections and suggestions not unworthy of con- 
sideration, and which it would be well for us not altogether to 
lose sight of in our future intercourse with those countries. 

Lady Sheil, being the wife of the British Minister to the 
Persian court, resided for some time at Teheran. The high 
position of her husband enabled her to have access to the harems 
of the first families in the capital, and to visit the inmates of the 
anderoon of the Shah himself. Persian nurses and servants also 
gave her an insight into manners and customs which few gentle- 
men could have obtained. She has related ‘her adventures, and 
has given us the result of her experience in a lively narrative. 
To her description of Persian life her husband, the Minister, 
has added notes and an appendix containing much interesting 
information acquired during a long residence in the country, 
and through much experience of its people—thus completing 
and adding to the value of the work. 





* We are somewhat surprised to find M. Ferrier stating (p. 65) that ‘of the 
travels which have been written on Persia or Central Asia, only two, or at the 
utmost three, give a true and faithful picture of those countries.’ No part of the 
world has been described by so many able, intelligent, and adventurous English 
travellers—a list of them would fill a page—scarcely ‘one of whom was not far 
better qualified for the task than our author. It is true that of French travellers 
we have scarcely one since Tavernier who deserves mention, Coste and Flandin’s 
work is to a certain extent valuable artistically, but it is very inaccurate and 
incomplete in other respects. 

Although 
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Although we are accustomed to class the whole of the in- 
habitants of Persia under the general name of ‘ Persians,’ it must 
‘be borne in mind that there are two distinct races, exclusive of 
the dependant Arab tribes, included within the actual limits of 
that ancient kingdom, differing equally in origin, in language, 
and in character. The inhabitants of the greater part of the 
northern provinces, and the tribe which now furnishes the occu- 
pant of the throne, and for the most part the governing class, are 
of Tatar origin and speak the Turkish tongue. The chief dis- 
tinction between them and the Osmanli, or subjects of the Sultan, 
is in their religion, which is a sect of Mohammedanism called 
Shiah, and in that physical difference which arises from inter- 
mixture with Persian blood. The pure Persian race is to be 
found chiefly in the centre and south of Persia, especially in the 
province of Fars, from which is probably derived the name given 
from the earliest period to the whole empire,* and in the moun- 
tains forming its western boundary. We need only add that the 
names of Persia and Persian, as applied to the kingdom and its 
inhabitants, are as little used in the country itself as those of 
Turks and Turkey are in the Ottoman empire. Persia still bears 
its own ancient historic appellation of Iran, as the inhabitants of 
Turkey are still called by the name of the descendants of Osman. 

Mr. Disraeli, without much regard to ethnological considera- 
tions, has considerably confused the public mind by insisting 
upon the Caucasian origin of the Jews. It has consequently 
become somewhat the fashion to speak of them as of the pure 
Caucasian stock, and to accept them as the type of human 
perfection in physical beauty and intellectual development. It 
is not our intention to enter upon the abstruse question of 
‘the origin and connexion of races, or to investigate how far 
philological analogies may lead to the conclusion that the Semitic 
and Indo-Germanic races had not separated within a com- 
paratively recent period. Suffice it to say, that accepting the 
nomenclature of the great branches into which the human family 
is at present divided, and which, for fault of a better, must still 
be retained and undoubtedly represents a definite idea, the 
term ‘Caucasian’ is in no way applicable to the Jewish race. 
Nor, indeed, can the Jew be taken, under any form with which 
we are acquainted with him, whether as represented on the 
monuments of Egypt or of Assyria, or in the purest stock 
still found, either in Europe or in Asia, as the type of physi- 
cal beauty. In common with all the Semitic races, he has a 





* The Guebre refugees from Persia, as is well known, have retained in India 
the name of ‘ Parsee, or people of Fars, and the ancient Persian tongue is still 


termed ‘ Farsee.’ 
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high development of the intellectual faculties, and especially of 
the imagination. In this respect he yields to none. But the 
well-known characteristics of the race—the sharp, hooked nose, 
the sensual lip, the peculiar form of the profile, are too pro- 
minent and defined for perfect beauty of features. And these 
peculiarities are not to be attributed to any intermixture of blood, 
to variation of climate, to political changes, or to social condi- 
tion. The Jew of to-day is the Jew of the Captivity, the Jew of 
the kingdom of David and Solomon. Even to this hour the 
Shibboleth might still be his password had he to cross to the 
other side of Jordan. 

If the term ‘ Caucasian’ could with good reason be applied to 
any race, it might be to the Persian, especially if that term be 
associated with those physical qualities which we are accustomed 
to consider as essential to human beauty, for there is none which 
unites so many of them—a tall and commanding stature, limbs 
of admirable proportion, features of the utmost regularity, dark 
and brilliant eyes, abundant hair of the deepest black and finest 
texture, a flowing beard, an harmonious voice. To these phy- 
sical qualities must be added great intelligence, a lively ima- 
gination, a poetic temperament, a generous disposition, courage, 
and a profound admiration for the great and heroic. Such are 
the natural characteristics of the purest Persian race. The out- 
ward beauty of form may still be traced by the traveller when 
wandering in the south of Persia and amidst the mountains of 
Luristan, as it may still be seen on the monuments of Perse- 
polis which pourtray the early inhabitants of this ancient king- 
dom. The nobler qualities, although by no means extinct, are 
deadened by a long period of misgovernment, by an utter want 
of cultivation, by a debased social condition, and a corrupt reli- 
gion. The greater part of the inhabitants of the north of Persia 
and of the capital are, as we have already stated, of Tatar origin, 
and have little resemblance, either in person or in character, to 
the pure Persian.* Of this race is almost invariably the Persian 
merchant, with whom we are now pretty well acquainted in the 
bazaars of Constantinople, and the Persian diplomatist, who is 
sent to Europe to represent the reigning Toork family of the 
Kajars. The former probably does not speak one word of the 
Persian language ; the latter uses it in his despatches and in the 





* It is curious that the traditions of Persia, embodied in the verses of the 
Persian poets, point to the ‘Toork ’ as the perfection of beauty, as for instance the 
well-known ode of Hafiz. It is difficult to explain this fact. There can be no 
doubt that the invaders of Persia from Turkistan, within the historic period, have 
all been of the Tatar race, and have been distinguished by the characteristic Tatar 
features, which are by no means types of beauty. It would seem, therefore, that 
the epithet of ‘ Toork’ does not in this case apply to those races. 
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transaction of public business, but prefers his original tongue in 
private intercourse with his friends. 

The Persian women are no less gifted than the men. It would 
be difficult to describe the exquisite beauty of some of the women 
of the Eelyaut, or wandering tribes, as well as of the southern 
cities—a beauty which is unfortunately much disfigured by the 
artifices of a corrupt taste and an inelegant attire. ‘They dye red 
with henna (as do the men) the palms of their hands, the tips of 
their fingers, the soles of their feet, and their toes. Like most 
Easterns, they esteem large eyebrows an essential feature of a 
beautiful face, and, not satisfied with doubling their natural size 
by a preparation of antimony, they unite them over the nose,—a 
peculiarity, which, judging from the Assyrian sculptures, seems 
to have been admired in this part of Asia from the earliest 
period. The eyelids are also dyed with the black preparation of 
antimony, not now unknown to European ladies, called kohl, 
which gives additicnal brilliancy and expression to the eyes. 
They rouge and tattoo small beauty-spots on the face. Some- 
times they allow their hair to fall in long plaited tresses, but 
more usually cut it short in front, and comb it straight down to 
the eyebrows, leaving two stiff curls on each side of the face. 

Lady Sheil states that the women with whom she was acquainted 
were in general lively and clever. They are usually taught to 
read and write, to repeat the most esteemed passages from the 
works of the favourite national poets, and even in some instances 
to compose verses themselves. We are afraid that the accusation 
against the ladies of the higher classes, at least in some parts of 
Persia, of an occasional indulgence in the excitement of a ‘ kef,’ 
after the true Persian fashion, is not altogether without founda- 
tion. At any rate, if it be so, their native artists have done them 
much wrong in this respect, as the favourite subject of Persian 
painting is a lady in amorous converse with her lord, and raising 
the wine bowl to her lips. Lady Sheil, indeed, confesses ‘ that 
she once saw a princess, during a visit, with a special teapot by 
her side, out of the spout of which she drank from time to time. 
No one could tell what it contained. She herself declared it was 
physic.’ We are ready to believe that this ‘physic’ is not in 
general use, but is confined to a few who have been corrupted by 
the manners of the court. It would be well if we could say the 
same of the men. 

In Persia, as with the Turkish race under the Ottoman rule, 
intermixture with the native population, or with Georgian and 
Circassian blood, has in many instances removed every trace of 
those physical characteristics, which are peculiar to the Tatar 
family of nations. This is eminently the case amongst the were 
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classes and in the royal tribe. The long-established custom 


which forbids the marriage of the Sultan of Turkey with one of 


his own subjects does not exist in Persia, and the most favourite 
wives of the Shah have been chosen from the daughters of the 
chiefs of the eelyaut or wandering tribes. These continual inter- 
marriages have, both in Turkey and Persia, produced a very 
handsome race, especially in the latter country ; but we question 
whether the imner organisation has kept pace with the outward 
development—both Osmanlis and Kuzzilbash Persians, as the 
Turkish stock is called, having retained many of the defects of 
character peculiar to their Tatar progenitors. 

A half-sister of the Shah, and consequently of the mixed blood, 
is thus described by Lady Sheil: ‘She was really lovely—fair, 
with indescribable eyes, and a figure only equalled by some of 
the chef-d’cuvres of Italian art.’ But the royal family of Persia 
have always been celebrated for their beauty. It is impossible 
to imagine young children more beautiful than the Persian. 

As with the men, it is amongst the mountain tribes which have 
maintained to a great extent their independence and have 
not been corrupted by contact with the vices of the city or the 
Court, that the women still preserve many gentle virtues and 
noble qualities. At the same time, owing to their wild and law- 
less mode of life, exposed to continual danger and mixed up in 
all the broils of the tribes, they soon acquire much of the vindic- 
tive and blood-thirsty spirit of the men, and are not backward in 
displaying it. The relentless and persevering manner in which a 
blood-enemy is pursued by Eastern clans is well known to all who 
have dwelt amongst them. The women are not behind the men in 
exacting the last retribution, blood for blood, given to them by their 
rude and barbarous laws. Some yearsago a chief of one of the tribes 
with which we have been recently engaged in hostilities on the 
Persian coast, was proceeding from Bushire to Shiraz, accompanied 
by a small body of horsemen. Attacked on the way by a neigh- 
bouring tribe, with which he had a blood-feud, he, with his fol- 
lowers, took refuge in a small tower and made a desperate defence. 
Their ammunition having been soon exhausted, he fell into the 
hands of his enemies. He was, of course, immediately put to 
death, and his heart, having been torn from his body, was roasted 
and eaten by the mother of the chief, whose blood he had some 
time previously shed. Such terrible acts of revenge are not un- 
common both amongst the inhabitants of the towns and amongst 
the tribes. The husband of a young woman of great beauty 
had been murdered by a rival chief, her near relation. Although 
passionately attached to him, she would relate all the incidents of 
his death with graphic minuteness and extraordinary meade 
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and then, lifting up her hands to heaven, she would exclaim, ‘ O 
Ali! O Prince of the believers! mayest thou deliver Hussein 
Khan into my hands, that, having cut out his heart, I may make 
it into kibabs and eat it, ere I die!’—a threat which she would 
undoubtedly have carried out literally had her blood-enemy fallen 
into her power. 

Notwithstanding this utter want of restraint over their wild 
passions, to be attributed to the condition and laws of nomadic 
life, the women of the tribes are generally faithful wives and 
affectionate mothers. Whilst in some instances the women have 
a bad character, and give a ‘ bad name,’ as the Persians also 
express it, to the whole tribe, infidelity is generally punished 
amongst the nomade clans with instant death, and is of very rare 
occurrence. In the towns, and especially in the capital, Isfahan 
and Shiraz, the morals of both men and women are of the very 
worst description. Lady Sheil hints at this state of things in 
Teheran, and states that there was scarcely a lady whom she 
could with propriety visit. This general corruption is to be attri- 
buted to the dissolute habits of the men, the want of respect for 
the marriage tie, and the facility of divorce, 

Marriages are of two kinds, according to the Sheeite law—one 
permanent and binding, unless dissolved by a formal act of di- 
vorce, the other contracted for a period not exceeding ninety years : 
in fact, a husband can enjoy a freehold or leasehold tenure of his 
wife. The first is called ‘ Akd,’ and the wife ‘ Akdee;’ it is the 
most honourable form of contract recognised by the universal Mo- 
hammedan law, the numbers of wives of this class being limited, 
by virtue not of a distinct ordinance, but of a recommendation 
of the Prophet, tofour. ‘The leasehold tenure is called ‘ Seegha,’ 
or ‘ Seegha e neved saleh,’ or the ‘ ninety years’ seegha.’ Although 
the term may be so far extended, yet the limit is generally of a 
much shorter duration. Indeed there are mullahs inthe principal 
cities who are ready, for a small consideration, to make out this 
contract for a month, a weck, or even a few hours; and seyids 
and men of the law do not consider it unbecoming their station to 
avail themselves of this gross perversion of the precepts of the 
Koran. It may easily be imagined to what excesses a custom of 
this nature, tolerated, if not sanctioned by the law, may lead. 

The facility of divorce, however, very much lessens the respect 
for and altogether destroys the sanctity of the institution of 
marriage im all Mohammedan countries, and tends greatly to 
weaken the domestic ties. The upper and the most respectable 
classes seldom avail themselves of the privilege, especially in 
Turkey, and the man who divorces his wife, and the one who 
marries a divorced woman, is unfavourably looked upon. But 
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amongst the poorer classes and the tribes, and especially amongst 
the Arabs, divorces are of constant occurrence. The repetition 
three times of a certain formula suffices to dissolve a marriage, 
and the most trifling quarrel often leads to this result. 

Nevertheless in Persia, as in other countries, women frequently 
obtain a great ascendancy over their husbands, which is exercised 
by them in public as well as in household affairs. Lady Sheil 
mentions several instances. The influence which the favourite 
wife of Futteh Ali Shah had obtained over him is well remem- 
bered in Persia, and chiefs may frequently. be found who are 
accustomed to consult their wives on all matters connected with 
the internal government of their tribes. We agree with Lady 
Sheil in thinking that among the Persian nomades the lot of the 
women is not an unhappy one. They are under little restraint ; 
they mix freely with the men without concealing their features, 
and, owing to the frequent absence of their husbands, exercise 
considerable power, the management of the affairs of the tribe 
often devolving upon them. 

There is no greater popular error as regards the East than the 
prevailing idea that Mohammedan women are deprived of their 
liberty and confined within the walls of a harem, as within a prison. 
Lady Sheil, indeed, declares ‘ that they enjoy more liberty than 
among us.’ 

Notwithstanding the latitude given to their wives—a lati- 
tude favourable to intrigue—the Persians, like all Orientals, are 
extremely sensitive on the subject of their women when a Euro- 
pean is in any way concerned. Lady Sheil describes the massacre 
ef the whole Russian mission, under M. Grubraédoff, with the 
exception of one attaché, some thirty years ago. The circum- 
stances which gave rise to this outbreak of popular fury arose upon 
the demand of the Russian Minister that several Georgian women, 
who were in the harem of the Shah and of his principal noble- 
men, should be delivered up to him, on the plea of their being 
Russian subjects. In a significant note to a passage in M. 
Ferrier’s work (p. 153), Sir John Login confirms from his own 
knowledge a statement we have often heard repeated upon almost 
equally good authority, that our disasters in Afghanistan were 
not altogether unconnected with the jealousy felt by the wild 
chiefs' of that country of the intercourse of our officers with 
their women. It is well known that the differences between 
ourselves and Persia, which have unfortunately ended in a 
war, commenced with a lady, of whom we shall have to say 
a word hereafter. It is not perhaps inconsistent with our 
experience of human nature, and especially of that division of 
it of which we are treating, to presume that this very jealousy 
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felt by the men of any communication whatever between 
their women and Europeans, is the cause of the gteat curiosity 
shown by the former to see and converse with the forbidden race. 
Lady Sheil has described how the ladies of Teheran flocked to the 
English doctor, a privileged person in all parts of the East, under 
the pretence of consulting him upon imaginary ills, but really with 
a view to indulge an appetite, often felt in Persia, as elsewhere, 
for gossip and scandal, Eastern women, indeed, are always eager 
to avail themselves of any excuse to see a‘ Frank.’ ‘ You wish 
to see the women,’ said an indigenous British vice-consul to an 
English traveller ; ‘ well, keep a monkey or a peacock, and you 
will always have the yard of your house full of them,’ The sug- 
gestion was adopted, and with the fullest success—no husband 
venturing to do more than remonstrate against the gratification of 
so reasonable a curiosity as that of seeing a strahge animal,* 

The affection of Persian mothers for their male children is 
very great, especially amongst the tribes. Sons are no less at- 
tached to their mothers, and show them every outward mark of 
deference and respect. Still toa European mother young chil- 
dren would seem to be exposed to every kind of ill-treatment 
and neglect, They are suffered to roll in the dust and mud, 
and are kept in a state of filth and disorder, which eventually 
affects their health, and is especially injurious to the eyesight. 
But this is done with an object. The Eastern mother lives in 
continual dread of the evil eye. It is only by disfiguring 
her children, by allowing them to go unwashed and in rags, 
that she can hope to avert this terrible curse. Amongst the 
upper classes, where it is necessary to affect some cleanliness, a 
variety of expedients are adopted to turn away the evil eye. 
A piece of garlic suspended on the forehead is considered very 
efficacious as a preventative; or a turquoise, or some other 
jewel, hung in a conspicuous place, will frequently preserve the 
child by attracting the first glance, which is considered the one 
most to be dreaded. Another superstition connected with 
children is, the attributing most of the ailments to which they 
are subject to fright, and to their having smelt certain sweet 
odours, especially that of atta of roses. When a child is labour- 
ing under the latter misfortune, it is usual, if in a town, to 





v-* Most travellers in Persia have remarked the somewhat singular custom of 
not alluding to a woman directly by name. A husband speaks of his wife as ‘ the 
mother of Ali or Ahmed,’ as the case may be, her eldest son, Lady Sheil tells us 
that the Prime Minister always talked of his wife, who was his cousin, as ‘ the 
daughter of his uncle.’ In Turkey the wife is alwaysalluded to under the general 
term of ‘ the House ;’ and if you are sufficiently intimate with a man to inquire 
after his better half, it_is always under this vague designation that you ask the 
state of her health. 
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counteract the effect of the sweet smell by placing the unfor- 
tunate victim for some hours in the public slaughter-house, or in 
a tannery—a most effectual and radical cure, as may be easily 
imagined ! 

The Persians have been not inaptly called the Frenchmen of 
the East. Their elegant manners, their wit, their levity, their 
general scepticism, their taste, their love of display, their hospi- 
tality, and their cookery, give them a claim to this title as com- 
pared with the surrounding Mohammedan nations. A Persian 
gentleman is naturally polished and refined. It would be dif- 
ficult to exceed the grace of his demeanour and his courteous 
address. He is intimately acquainted with the literature of his 
country, and will embellish his conversation and his letters with 
ready and apposite quotations from the poets of his nation. He 
will be apparently generous and unselfish. His house and its 
contents are yours. He is your servant and your dearest friend. 
He shows none of that haughty condescension for the European 
which the best educated Turk can scarcely conceal. But habit 
and long misgovernment, the want of confidence in all around 
him, the fear of treachery, the constant example of deceit and 
falsehood before his eyes, have corrupted a character which has 
many noble qualities, and rendered him mean, treacherous, de- 
ceitful, and cruel. Some of these vices, especially a want of 
truthfulness, to be attributed to similar causes, have extended 
even to the peasantry, otherwise an honest, kind-hearted, and 
enduring race. The propensity to falsehood has become so 
characteristic of the whole Persian people that it is a proverb in 
the East. At first the traveller is exposed to continual dif- 
ficulties and mortifications from not being fully aware of the 
extent to which the habit is carried; till at last he becomes so 
accustomed to it that, like a native of the country, he learns to 
believe exactly the contrary from that which he is told. For 
instance, if on a journey you ask a peasant the name of a village 
on the right hand, he is certain to give you for it the name of 
that on the left. Unfortunately this habit is carried far beyond 
the common intercourse of life, and is so universal, and con- 
sidered so little deserving of condemnation, that to call a Persian 
gentleman a liar to his face is no reflection whatever upon his 
character. This renders all diplomatic intercourse with the court 
of Teheran and the Ministers of the Shah difficult and uncer- 
tain in its results. 

The worst side of the character of the Persian is admirably 
described in that most amusing and witty of modern works of 
fiction, ‘ Haji Baba.’ We see him with all his weaknesses and 
his vices—a liar, a boaster, and a coward—liberal in professions 
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not meant to be realised—good-tempered, fond of a joke—full 


of humour, and a capital boon companion, ready to discuss with 
you a religious dogma, to get drunk upon fiery raki, or to borrow 
your money, not to be repaid, Although the sketch is as faith- 
ful as can be reasonably expected in a work of this nature, 
yet many of these vices are the result of a bad education, and 
of the low standard of morality which marks a debased social 
condition. 

Of all oriental nations the Persians have the truest feeling and 
love for poetry, and have produced the greatest poets. The Per- 
sian gentleman is never at a loss for a quotation taken from the 
works of one of the national authors. The habit is carried to such 
an extent, that verses are even introduced by Ministers into state- 
papers, and into communications to foreign powers. 

Most men of education can repeat by heart the best odes of 
Hafiz and of their favourite philosophical poet — Saadi — the 
Sheikh, as he is familiarly called. Many can recite the most 
esteemed episodes of Firdusi’s great epic, the ‘ Shah Nameh,’ 
or Book of Kings. This love—we might almost say passion 
—for poetry is not confined to the upper and educated classes, 
it extends to the people, especially to the wandering tribes, 
In almost every village there is a reciter, who, after the labours 
of the day are over, chants to an attentive and excited audience 
the verses of the national bards. Amongst the nomades it is the 
great historical epic of Persia which is most relished, and is 
most eagerly listened to. The burning lines of Firdusi, which 
describe the glories of the old Persian race, rouse those who 
claim descent from the ancient heroes of Iran to the highest 
pitch of excitement and enthusiasm. Chiefs of the wild tribes 
of Luristan may be found who can recite for hours together 
these stirring episodes, as well as the more polished odes of 
Hafiz or Saadi. The simple and nervous language of Firdusi, 
but little alloyed with that mixture of Arabic which has almost 
changed the character of the old Persian tongue, is still spoken 
by the pure Persian tribes. They can therefore feel all its beauty 
and force ; and, as his verses treat chiefly of love, war, and the 
chace, they are well calculated to rouse the passions and excite 
the imagination of those savage men whose only occupation it is 
to make inroads upon their neighbours, and to follow the wild 
animals with which the mountain ranges of Persia abound, He 
who has seen the effect of poetry upon them can appreciate the 
effect of the Homeric ballads upon the men of ancient Greece ; 
how those immortal verses, chanted by the wandering bard, could 
excite a nation to war, or impel the warrior to the bloody fight ; 
how they stirred up the human heart more than the sounds of 
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the trumpet, and roused that generous rivalry which led to the 
most heroic deeds. 

Most of the chiefs of the Persian tribes have in their service a 
secretary, one of whose principal duties it is to recite in a kind 
of chant the verses of the principal poets. He accompanies his 
master in his expeditions, especially when the tribe 1s at war. 
After nightfall the warriors who during the day have been engaged 
in the march or in deadly combat assemble in a large circle 
lighted up by a natural torch of some resinous wood. The chiefs 
are alone seated. The armed men stand around, leaning upon 
their long rifles, their swarthy countenances and picturesque attire 
dimly lighted by the uncertain glare. In the midst crouches 
the mirza, who in a loud singing tone recites an episode from 
the ‘Shah Nameh.’ When he relates the deeds of Roustam 
his wild audience gradually become more and more excited. As 
one by one the enemies of the great national hero fall before him 
there is an increasing murmur of applause, till at last, losing all 
control over themselves, they brandish their swords, fire their 
matchlocks and pistols, and burst into shouts of defiance and 
exultation. The reciter then changes the theme, and chants the 
poet’s touching description of the sufferings and unhappy fate of 
Feridoon or Sohrab. The warlike excitement of the wild group 
gradually subsides ; tears begin to roll down their rude cheeks ; 
and when he relates the lamentable death of the son of the 
Persian hero by the hand of his own father, who first’ recognises 
his offspring as he dies at his feet, they tear their hair, beat their 
breasts, and break forth in a loud and melancholy wail. Going 
into battle, too, the warriors of the tribes are excited by the 
verses of their great epic poet, and cheer and encourage one 
another by calling out the names of their favourite heroes. 

Those who have been corrupted by the effeminacy and 
luxury of an Eastern court, or by the vices of great cities, 
have the poetic temperament no less developed, though they 
are less affected by the soul-stirring strains of Firdusi than 
by the amatory and Bacchic odes of Hafiz and the philosophic 
couplets of Saadi. Although the Persian priesthood, in order 
to justify the national admiration for beautiful verses treat- 
ing of things forbidden by the law, place a metaphoric and 
spiritual meaning upon the odes of Hafiz which sing of wine 
and love, much as the Christian churches interpret the Song 
of Solomon, the people at large are well content to take them 
in their literal sense. The very paradise of happiness to a 
party of Persian gentlemen, and we believe ladies too, is to 
spread their carpets under some shady tree by the side of a clear 
brook, whose banks are covered by wild jonquils and hyacinths. 

There 
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There breathing the natural perfumes of the spot, inhaling the 
delicate herb of Shiraz through the water-pipe hung with roses, 
and sipping small cups of wine, they listen to their favourite 
odes, sung in a loud, shrill, quivering voice by a lusty boy, not 
concealing their delight, but indulging in the most lively demon- 
strations of joy, embracing one another, and overwhelming the 
songster with tender marks of satisfaction and applause. 
Malcolm, an admirable Persian scholar, has done justice in his 
history to the singular beauty and pathos of the verse of Firdusi, 
to his knowledge of the human character, to the loftiness of 
his sentiments, and to his powers of description. But there 
is no translation of the finer parts of the Shah Nameh which 
can convey to an English critic the just claim of that work to 
be ranked amongst the great epics, whether as regards its in- 
trinsic merits or the influence it has exercised upon a consider- 
able portion of mankind. Yet, from the comparative simplicity 
of its language and the beauty of its images and descriptions, it 
offers fewer difficulties to a translator than most Oriental works 
of imagination. The flowery and overcharged phraseology 
peculiar to the East, and repugnant fo an European ear, exag- 
gerated too as it has been by those who have thereby rather 
sought to give an Eastern character to their translations than to 
convey to an English reader the true sense and spirit of tlie 
originals, has led to an unjust depreciation of both Hafiz and 
Saadi. Both were philosophers as well as poets—both were 
men of refined and cultivated tastes. Hafiz in his light and bril- 
liant verses frequently conveys the noblest sentiments and the 
most lofty ideas; Saadi clothes maxims of profound philosophy 
and true morality in happy metaphors and beautiful language. 
Both are eminently adapted for quotation, and their verses em- 
body to an extraordinary degree the peculiar feelings and charac- 
teristics of the Eastern mind, It is on this account that the 
poems of Hafiz and Saadi are received as classic works from 
Constantinople to Calcutta, and are equally read and studied by 
Sunnis and Shiahs, by those who abhor the religious doctrines of 
the authors, and by those who profess the same system of philo- 
sophy. 
=o ba so remarkably affected by poetry miust be equally sen- 
sitive to the power of music. Still, like that of all semi-barbarous 
nations, the music of the Persians is generally rude and mono- 
tonous. It is almost invariably in a minor key, and conse- 
quently plaintive and soothing when the instrument is not too 
loud or shrill. This is its only merit, The science of music, 
as developed by modern art, is completely unknown in Persia, 
as in other Eastern countries. A flute, with a soft, mellow 
tone, 
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tone, upon which is played a wild, melancholy air, with many 
trills and cadences, has a pleasing and even touching effect, and 
the rudest chief of a wandering tribe—one to whom the life of a 
man is as the life of a sheep, and whose career has been a series 
of treacheries and murders, will ery like a child when he hears 
the sound of an instrument which touches an inner chord, and 
produces a mysterious response which cannot be explained. In 
war the principal tribes have no music, The long straight trampet 
is a sign of royalty, and its use by a chief would be at once 
considered a symptom of rebellion and a declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

Amongst other titles of the Persian to be considered the 
Frenchman of the East is his cookery. It is not surprising that 
he should succeed in this art, when princesses themselves study 
it, and are in the habit of bestowing upon favoured guests the 
triumphs of their skill. The Persian pillaw is a dish of world- 
wide reputation: even the bitterest enemies of the Shiahs, the 
Osmanli, admit its merit. It is simply a dish of boiled rice, 
over which is poured melted butter or fat (‘chillaw’ is rice boiled 
simply), eaten with some preparation of meat or vegetables ; con- 
sequently the variety of pillaws is great, but the art—and one 
hitherto unattained, as far as we are aware, by either Turkish or 
European skill—consists in the boiling of the rice and the mixture 
of the melted butter. The process is probably as simple as 
that of boiling a plum-pudding—a secret which, however, some- 
how or another, does not appear to have yet been carried across 
the Channel. In the dinners of the more refined inhabitants 
of the towns a great variety of excellent stews seasoned with 
sauces, amongst which is a delicious preparation of the juice of 
the pomegranate, accompany the boiled rice, served, however, to 
the guests on separate plates. The tribes and the poorer 
classes content themselves with meat, or fowls, plainly boiled, 
and placed in the centre of the steaming pillaw. Sometimes, 
on great occasions, almonds and raisins are mixed with the 
rice. The chiefs have huge platters, which two men can 
scarcely carry, in which a lamb roasted whole rests on a bed of 
pillaw ; this is a festive dish, when the hall of reception is full 
of honoured guests, Sometimes a monumental pillaw, of pro- 
digious proportions, is brought into the room and set before the 
guests by half a dozen men. In the centre of a mountain of rice, 
stained a bright yellow by saffron, is a sheep roasted whole. The 
pillaw itself is a blaze of light, thrown out by little wicks of 
cotton floating in melted butter, held by half-oranges scooped 
out. This is considered a triumph of cookery. 

We have not space to enumerate many dishes which would 
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merit the consideration even of a European epicure. But there 
is one invariable accompaniment to all Persian dinners—a bowl 
of sugar and water, which is drunk with a wooden spoon, fre- 
quently of very elegant shape, and of such extreme delicacy that, 
when used, it bends almost double. 

Fruit, too, usually accompanies a dinner, and in most parts of 
Persia is of excellent quality and flavour. The native poets 
have celebrated the produce of each district. Isfahan boasts 
the best flavoured musk melons; Nishapour, the largest water- 
melons ; Holwan, the most luscious figs; Kirmanshah, the best 
apricots ; and Shiraz, the finest grapes. Undoubtedly Persia has 
a good right to boast. We owe to her many of our finest and 
most favourite fruits, and she still devotes more care than any 
other Eastern nation to their culture. The melons of Isfaban are 
tended with the greatest attention. In the best gardens they are 
placed on tiles, and turned round several times a-day, in order 
that each side may ripen equally in the heat of the sun. The 
result is that they probably excel: in flavour any melons in the 
world. They are esteemed a great delicacy in Persia, and are 
sent as presents not only to the cities ‘of the interior but even 
to Baghdad and the holy places of Kerbela and Nedjef in 
Arabia. 

Unlike the Turks, who dine from off a circular tray raised 
upon a stool, and upon which one dish at a time is served, the 
Persians place all their dishes together upon a cloth spread over 
the floor. Those who eat crough round upon their hams—a 
position particularly disagreeable and inconvenient — painful, 
at all times, to Europeans with tight ‘continuations,’ but 
unbearably so when accompanied by the process of lifting rice 
with one’s fingers to one’s mouth. At great festivals the 
floor of the room is frequently covered with dishes, and 
the servants thread their way, generally with naked feet, 
through a forest of pillaws, soups, sweets, bowls of sour milk, 
sherbets, and candlesticks, which they do with considerable skill, 
waiting upon the guests without treading in the plates or 
sweeping away their contents with their long flowing garments. 
During the feast the company are entertained by the shrill and 
discordant notes of boys, who sing alternately verses from the 
poets, and are accompanied by ‘a musical instrument consisting of 
many strings, struck with a hammer. Wine and ardent spirits 
are always taken by Persians and Turks before dinner, and not 
during or after a meal. It is considered more wholesome and 
agreeable to get drunk before eating, and an Eastern never drinks 
without the intention of doing so to excess. He cannot — 
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stand the habit of taking wine in small quantities as a simple 
stimulant. 

Lady Sheil mentions many instances of the cruelty of the 
Persians, and gives an extract (p. 278) from an account in the 
Teheran Gazette, the ‘Government organ,’ of the executions 
of certain unhappy wretches of the new sect of Babees, who 
had conspired to murder the Shah. They ‘ were divided among 
the priesthood, the doctors of the law, the chief servants of 
the court, the people of the town, merchants, tradesmen, and 
artizans,’ each class adopting, according to its taste, some 
peculiar mode of torture and execution. Amongst the illus- 
trious personages who officiated on the occasion was (we give 
the extract from the Court Journal) ‘the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, full of religious and moral zeal, who took the first 
shot at Moolla Zeyn-ul-abedeen of Yezd, and the secretaries 
of his ‘department finished him and cut him to pieces.’ We 
might have hoped that this was merely a figure of speech, 
such as might have been applied to Lord Clarendon and his 
under-secretary, when they ‘cut up’ a member of the opposi- 
tion who had formed part of the wicked conspiracy against her 
Majesty’s Government on the China question; but Lady Sheil 
informs us that the Secretary of State for Foreign A flairs, ‘a 
pious, silly man, who spent his time in conning over the tra- 
ditions of Mohammed, with averted face, actually made the first 
sword-cut at the unfortunate man, and then the Under-Secretary 
of State and clerks of the Forgign Office hewed their victim into 

ieces.’ (p. 277.) * Moolla Fethoollah, of Koom’ (continues the 
Teheran Gazette), ‘who fired the first shot which wounded the 
royal person, was killed thus: in the midst of the royal camp 
candles were placed in his body (by making incisions) and 
lighted. The steward of the household wounded him in the very 
place that he had injured the Shah, and then the attendants 
stoned him.’ The Shah’s master of the horse and the servants 
of the stable, before killing another conspirator, horseshod him— 
a common mode of torture in Persia, consisting of applying 
horseshoes red-hot to the heels, and fixing them there with nails. 
The soldiers, the cavalry, the adjutant-general, generals, and 
colonels, each had their victim, and the artillerymen, having first 
dug out the eyes of Mobammed Ali of Nejjeffabad, blew him 
away from a mortar. It would seem that the Prime Minister 
had hit upon this ingenious device of dividing the execution of 
the victims among the different departments of the state in order 
to avoid the sole responsibility of the act and to escape the 
vengeance of the Babees. 

It 
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It is scarcely credible that in this century a Government, in 
intimate and friendly relations with many of the civilised states 
of the world, should not only sanction such atrocities as these, but 
should officially approve them. Unfortunately these terrible 
punishments are not confined to the supreme government, but 
are inflicted by the petty governors of provinces, who exercise 
an almost irresponsible power, and even by private individuals 
on members of their own household. An ambassador to this 
country a few years ago, almost on the very first day of his 
return to Persia, inflicted tortures too horrible to be described 
upon his steward, who was suspected of having cheated him 
during his absence in Europe. One of the most merciless of 
these petty tyrants, and at the same time one of the most fertile 
in inventions, was a Christian renegade, a Georgian eunuch 
known as the Moatamed-ed-dowleh, long Governor of Isfahan. 
His delight was to discover some new mode of torture to be 
practised upon the unhappy wretches who fell into his hands. 
It was he who built up a tower of living men near Shiraz— 
layer upon layer being united by lime cement, the heads being 
placed outwards. Some of the victims lived for many days, 
the inhabitants of the city bringing them food and water. Plant- 
ing vines, as he termed it, was a favourite amusement ; the process 
consisted in digging a hole, about three feet deep, and burying the 
condemned, head foremost, leaving their legs to protrude from the 
ground, To discover petty thefts or to exact information, his 
usual expedient was to force needles between the nails of the 
fingers and toes—a process producing the most excruciating pain. 

The usual mode of punishment is the bastinado, from which 
men of the highest rank are not exempt. It is inflicted with very 
great severity, frequently so as to render the sufferer almost a 
cripple for life. The victim having been thrown on his belly, 
each foot is passed through a loop of strong cord, attached to a 
pole, which is raised horizontally by men, who, twisting it round, 
tighten the ropes and render the feet immoveable. Two execu- 
tioners then strike the soles alternately with switches of the pome- 
granate tree, well steeped in water'to render them supple: a store 
of these switches is generally kept ready for use in the pond 
which adorns the court-yards of the houses of the great. The 
punishment frequently lasts for nearly an hour, or until the 
unfortunate victim faints from pain. 

The unlimited power conferred upon Persian governors is a 
source of misery and ruin to the inhabitants, and has laid waste 
the fairest provinces of the kingdom. The journal of every 
modern traveller teems with descriptions of acts of injustice 
and oppression on the part of the local authorities, of deserted 
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villages, and of whole districts rendered desolate. Persia is daily 
becoming poorer, the population is decreasing, the most fertile 
provinces are laid waste, and the principal cities and towns are 
rapidly converted into burning heaps of ruins. Since the seat of 
the government was transferred to Teheran, the ancient capital 
Isfahan has fallen to decay. The vast bazaars which, during the 
reign of the Saffavean kings, were filled with the spices of Arabia, 
and with the richest stuffs, the produce of Persia, of Balk, of 
Samarcand, and of India, are now deserted. The palaces of 
Shah Abbas, with their gorgeously-decorated halls, their stately 
avenues, and beautiful gardens, are tenantless. A large part of 
the ancient city is without inhabitants, and is becoming a mere 
collection of mounds of earth and rubbish. ‘Tabreez and the 
northern districts are somewhat richer and more flourishing, 
owing to intercourse with the adjoining provinces of Russia, and 
to the trade with Europe, which concentrates there after passing 
through Turkish Armenia. This transit trade the Russians 
are endeavouring by every possible means to acquire. They 
have long been attempting to divert its present course from 
the Turkish territories to Georgia, offering to that effect peculiar 
advantages at the place of disembarcation in the Black Sea, and 
constructing carriage-roads to the interior. But it is not easy to 
turn the tide of trade ; and notwithstanding all the difficulties of 
the route through Armenia, the lofty mountains covered during 
several months with deep snow, the want of roads, the insecure 
state of the country, and the vexations caused by quarantines 
and interference on the part of the local authorities, the caravans 
which supply Persia and the centre of Asia with British manu- 
factures and European produce load at Trebizond, and, passing 
through Erzeroom and crossing the Turco-Persian frontier at 
Bayazid, deliver their loads at Tabreez. The last war was a 
severe check upon Russian designs. It is for Turkey to take 
advantage of the opportunity she now enjoys of encouraging 
a commerce so beneficial to her population and finances by 
constructing proper roads, and by affording every facility to 
a transit trade which is a fruitful source of revenue, and gives 
an European importance to her Asiatic provinces. We are glad 
to learn that the report of a treaty between Persia and Russia, 
conceding to the latter the territory to the south of Mount Ararat, 
between Nakshiwan and Bayazid, is devoid of foundation. ‘There 
can be little doubt that Russia has long been anxious to obtain 
this district, which would enable her, in the event of any future 
quarrel with Turkey, to take possession at once, and without 
firing a shot, of the great line of communication between the 
Ottoman dominions and Persia and the centre of Asia. 
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Although the Persian peasant is industrious and intelligent, 
’ the continued exactions to which he is exposed, and to which he 
submits with wonderful patience and long-suffering, render him 
poor, and prevent his living with any degree of comfort. 
These exactions are innumerable. Besides the ordinary taxes, 
there are various extraordinary contributions to the state. The 
passage of troops and of officers employed by Government, 
all of whom are to be fed by the villagers, many in addition 
requiring presents, is a constant source of vexation and oppres- 
sion. All ambassadors and members of missions, even the 
foreign traveller, who is considered the guest of the Shah, are 
provided with a firman from his Majesty, which directs that 
they shall be supplied with provisions by the inhabitants free of 
expense at every town and village on their road. It is true 
that the villagers are authorized to deduct the value from their 
yearly taxes, but their claims are seldom listened to, and excuses 
are never wanted to avoid them, British ambassadors and 
British travellers generally have declined to avail themselves 
of this act of bounty, so onerous upon. the unfortunate subjects 
of the Shah, and pay for their provisions. A traveller received 
some years ago a firman such as we have described from the late 
King, who had ordered a mehmandar (an officer appointed to 
wait upon a guest of the state) to accompany him from Kerman- 
shah, near the Turkish frontier, to Isfahan. ‘The traveller in- 
sisted upon not availing himself of the royal generosity, and 
upon paying at each village for the provisions he might have 
consumed. Nevertheless, rice, corn, meat, coffee, sugar, and all 
the other articles included in the firman—to say nothing of 
carpets and coverlets—were exacted from the unfortunate vil- 
lagers and loaded upon donkeys also taken from them. He 
remonstrated with the mehmandar, but in vain. At length, 
having commenced his journey a solitary horseman, he entered 
Isfahan at the head of a caravan of donkeys laden with provisions 
and other booty. He hastened to the governor, and indignantly 
laid his complaint before him. The governor looked grave, swore 
that the matter should be inquired into, and the mehmandar duly 
punished, On the following day the culprit appeared, walking 
very lame, and evidently suffering from the effects of ‘ eating 
stick.’ ‘Sahib!’ said he, with a doleful countenance, ‘how 
could you bring this trifling matter to the notice of the governor? 
Iam a poor man, and the little money I could have made by 
selling that which the Shah had of his generosity bestowed upon 
you, and which you were too magnanimous to require, would 
have been of infinite service to me, Besides, you should — 
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had your share of the profits. Now all will go to the governor, 
who is rich beyond measure, and doesn’t want it. The poor 
people whom you thought to serve will never receive any part 
of their property ; I have eaten stick, and you have lost at least 
five tomans. - 

The number of the great and the holy who feed upon the tax- 
payer in Persia is enormous. The governors of provinces and 
of cities, men in authority of every degree, the regular troops 
and the irregular cavalry, all look to the unfortunate villager to 
supply their numerous wants. ‘To these must be added a swarm 
of mollahs, or men of the law and of religion, seyids, or descend- 
ants of the Prophet, and dervishes or wandering fanatics ; all of 
whom lead a life of complete idleness, and must be fed and sup- 
ported by those who labour. They are like a flight of locusts in 
the land. Such a state of things is as bad as that which exists 
in the Catholic country most abounding in priests and monks. 
Any one acquainted with the condition of the Roman states in 
which this crowd of idlers and paupers prey upon the industrious 
classes, may form some idea of the curse which weighs upon 
a population like that of Persia. No Mohammedan country 
abounds more in pretended descendants of the Prophet. The 
green turban—their distinctive mark—is seen everywhere. 
Exemption from taxes and .military service, and claims to the 
support and charity of all good Mussulmans, are strong induce- 
ments to assume this holy character. It is evident that but a 
small proportion of those who claim the descent have any of the 
sacred blood in their veins. In Turkey, the privileges which 
they laid claim to have long since been abolished, and the seyids 
have consequently fallen into disrepute. 

The dervishes of Persia are a singular race, and deserve a 
notice. They are divided into several sects, All are more or 
less Freethinkers, and many even openly deride the precepts of 
Islam, although religious ejaculations are continually in their 
mouths. They wander from place to place, levying contributions 
in money and in kind upon the faithful; rioting, feasting, 
drinking, and smoking opium or other intoxicating herbs. A 
common habit with them, as a means of extorting money, is, to 
seat themselves at the entrance to a house, pitch a small tent, and 
lay out a little garden in front of it, in which they sow corn or 
plant flowers. They then ask for a certain sum, threatening to 
remain until it is paid. In order the better to enforce their 
demand they pass the greater part of the twenty-four hours in 
shouting at the top of their voice, or in blowing a cow’s-horn, 
which sends forth the most discordant noises.. The inmates of 
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the dwelling, not daring to drive away or to ill treat so sacred 
a character, are at length driven, by this incessant turmoil, into 
coming to terms, and generally finish by paying the money. 

The dervishes are frequently very merry jovial fellows, and 
not unpleasant companions, although uncommonly dissolute in 
their habits, They often travel together in a company, and enjoy 
life to their heart’s content. Their dress is highly picturesque. 
They allow their hair to fall in long curls and tresses upon their 
shoulders from beneath a tall,red embroidered cap. The skin 
of a lion, panther, or gazelle, is generally thrown across their 
shoulders, and they carry an iron mace or hatchet of curious 
shape. ‘The outer shell of a cocoa-nut, elaborately and sometimes 
tastefully carved, is suspended round their necks, and is used for 
receiving contributions or for drinking. The loose Persian gar- 
ments of gay colours, completes their wild and fanciful costume, 
It is usual to find a dervish in the retinue of most great men, to 
whom he acts as jester or buffoon, taking part in their drunken 
orgies. 

“Although the Persians are outwardly strict Mohammedans and 
adhere to the forms prescribed by their religion more closely 
than the Turks, they are not unwilling to discuss religious ques- 
tions with Christians, and in many instances do not attempt to 
disguise their contempt for the faith which they profess. A 
Persian gentleman will seldom venture in public to dip his hand 
into the same dish with an European, or to smoke the same pipe, 
but he will eagerly enter into a discussion with him upon the 
dogmas of Islam and Christianity; and will permit him to use 
arguments and make reflections which in ‘Turkey would be 
considered little less than open blasphemy. Even the priests 
will frequently enter into, and even seek, these discussions. 
Soofeeism is by no means uncommon in Persia, and we have from 
Lady Sheil an interesting account of the sect of Babees, whose 
doctrines, notwithstanding the persecution to which their pro- 
fessors have been subjected, appear to have spread widely. 
They are, according to Lady Sheil, a kind of socialism and com- 
munism, The founder of the sect, one Seyid Ali Mohammed, 
a native of Shiraz, was put to death in Tebreez, but his disciples 
have not decreased ; and in a country in which political revolutions 
are of frequent occurrence, and the people eagerly avail themselves 
of any excuse to throw off the oppressive rule of their governors, 
it is not improbable that the sect may spread and that an exten- 
sive movement against the Shah mayensue. One of the pecu- 
liarities of the Babees is their intense hatred of Mohammedans, 
whom they slay without mercy when they fall into their hands. 

Besides the exactions of the legalised plunderer, the unhappy 
villagers 
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villagers in most parts of Persia are subject to the depredations 
of the Eelyaut or wandering tribes. There are few districts in 
the kingdom which are not within the reach of these marauders. 
The Persians to the south of the Caspian are exposed to the 
incursions of the Turcomans, who, sweeping down in large bodies 
upon the villages, carry their inhabitants into hopeless slavery. 
Many thousands of these unfortunate creatures languish in the 
deserts of Khiva and undergo the most cruel sufferings. The 
Turcoman justifies these man-hunts on the plea of religious 
differences, the Persians being Shiahs and consequently the 
lawful prey of the Sooni. The inhabitants of the west of Persia 
are exposed to the attacks of Kurds and Lurs, who, descending 
in large well-armed bodies from their inaccessible mountains, 
scour the plains, plundering the villages and driving away the 
flocks. Unlike the Turcomans, however, they do not carry off 
the inhabitants themselves. 

As it is with the mountain tribes, known as Lurs, that our 
army will be chiefly brought into contact, should the war be 
continued and the basis of operations be removed, as it has been 
announced, to Mohamrah, we will give a slight sketch of their 
condition and manners, and of the country which they inhabit. 

The great mountain system of Western Asia, which has its 
nucleus in the lofty peak of Mount Ararat, divides itself into two 
distinct branches, one taking an easterly course nearly across the 
continent, the other stretching to the south, forming the boun- 
dary between Turkey and Persia, and then dividing Persia 
herself into two separate parts. This southern range is inhabited 
by Kurds and Lurs, who appear to be of the same ancient 
race, speak dialects of the Persian tongue, although these dialects 
have some strongly-marked differences, and resemble each other 
in most respects in their manners and mode of life though not 
in dress. They are almost entirely nomades, living in black 
goat-hair tents, and possessing large flocks and herds ; even those 
who have settled in villages have not entirely renounced their 
wandering habits, but usually spend some months of the year 
under canvas. Both are equally addicted to habits of robbery 
and rapine, and are little disposed to cultivate the soil, except 
for the purpose of supplying their immediate wants, Their wild 
and predatory life renders them fierce, vindictive, and cruel, 

The Kurds are chiefly subjects of the Porte, and with them 
our troops will have nothing to do; they dwell far too much to 
the northwards. The Lurs inhabit the lofty mountains over- 
hanging the low country bordering on the Persian Gulf. The 
plains are chiefly inhabited by Arab tribes under Persian rule, 
and it is mostly with them, except in the battle of Khoshab, 

when 
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_ when we were met by regular Persian troops, that we have 


hitherto been engaged in hostilities, as they form the popula- 
tion of Bushire and the coast. They are far less warlike and 
formidable than the mountaineers, who furnish the bravest and 
the best armed irregular cavalry of Persia. 

Although there is undoubtedly much poverty and want amongst 
these nomadic tribes, it is difficult to imagine a life more com- 
pletely independent or which promises so much physical enjoy- 
ment. By varying their places of encampment according to the 
seasons of the year they enjoy a continual temperate climate. In 
the midst of summer they pitch their tents on the highest slopes of 
the Zardeh Kuh, where the snow lingers throughout the year; 
as the summer draws to a close they drive their flocks from 
the mountain-tops towards the lower pastures. They gradually 
descend as the autumn advances, and by the time winter sets in 
they find themselves in the warm plains or sheltered valleys 
watered by the Karoon and other great rivers flowing from the 
mountain ranges. They return again to their yilaks as the warm 
weather approaches. They thus secure an almost perpetual spring 
and constant pasture for their sheep and cattle. 

The largest and most important tribes inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Luristan are the Bakhtiyari and the Faili, which are 
subdivided into a great number of septs, each having its own 
petty head. Neither of these tribes has ever, as far as we are 
aware, been brought under the rule of one chief. The Faili 
were divided until recently between three principal families; the 
Bakhtiyari likewise acknowledged three chiefs, of whom Mo- 
hammed Taki Khan was for many years the most powerful. 
By his vigour, his abilities, and the justice of his rule, he had 
brought a larger portion of the tribe under his immediate au- 
thority than had probably ever before been united under the 
sway of one chief. He is said to have been able to raise at one 
time nearly twenty thousand irregular horse and foot. 

The Eelyaut generally choose for their encampment some shel- 
tered spot, in which a bright clear brook flows through a glen 
rich in grass and enamelled with flowers. Their tents are so 
placed that they can lead a stream of water through them ; and, 
by raising or closing the side curtains, command a, continual 
shade and the free passage of the refreshing breeze. There are 
few who have experienced the enjoyments of this life under 
canvas who do not look back to it with delight. The vigor- 
ous health, the flow of spirits, the feeling of independence which 
accompany it, can never be experienced within the walls of a 
city. At night a carpet, usually spread on the greensward out- 
side the tent, serves as a bed; you watch the silent stars as od 
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glide insensibly down the deep-blue vault, or rise in the distant 
east. We need not be surprised at the repugnance of the wan- 
derer, whether he be Bedouin or Lur, to the life of the citizen, 
or at his ardent longing for his native independence, when 
confined within the walls of a town. 

The seeming monotony of a nomade life is varied in many 
instances by those ‘chapaouls,’ or forays, for which the Lurs 
have so formidable a reputation in Persia, During the rule of 
Mohammed Taki Khan these predatory excursions had been 
suppressed in the tribes under hiscontrol. He had endeavoured, 
and not without success, to turn their attention to agriculture and 
settled pursuits, The severity with which he punished robberies 
and pillage had given security to the mountains and neighbour- 
ing provinces, and, as his followers declared, a man might walk 
from one end to the other of his territories with a bow! full of 
gold in his hand. But as other chiefs still engaged in practices 
so congenial to their nature and habits, we may describe the 
manner in which these expeditions are conducted. 

A chief who makes a profession of these forays, should have 
a ‘Diz.’ The mountains of Luristan possess several of these 
fastnesses, which from time immemorial have served as places of 
safety for.such independent freebooters. A ‘ Diz’ is a natural 
stronghold rising precipitously in the middle of a valley or of a 


small plain, and inaccessible on all sides except by artificial 


means. ‘To be perfect, it should have a small table-land on the 
summit, with springs of water, and sufficient pasture to main- 
tain a few sheep and oxen. The top is reached by ropes, or 
by ladders which can be removed by those above. The owner 
of such a ‘ Diz,’ with the distrust natural to men leading this 
lawless life, rarely allows any one but his wives and children, and 
three or four trustworthy attendants, to ascend to the summit. 
The brothers and male relations are, of course, strictly excluded 
for fear of treachery. Upon it the black tentis pitched, or a rude 
house is constructed. Such a position is impregnable to the 
tribes, who are without means of attack, and might probably 
resist the assault of Persian régular troops, though it could offer 
but little resistance to European skill. 

The objects of a foray are either to intercept a caravan, or to 
drive off the cattle and flocks of the villages or of a neighbouring 
tribe. Travellers and an occasional peasant are merely picked 
up, as godsends, by the way. The skill and audacity with which 
these forays are conducted are sometimes very remarkable. A 
body of twenty or thirty horsemen will frequently perform a 
journey of several days through thickly-peopled districts in search 
of plunder. A party of Bakhtiyari have been often known to 
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fall upon a caravan in the vicinity of Yezd and Shiraz, They 
rarely take provisions with them, relying upon what they can 
obtain by force from the villagers. The suddenness of their 
attacks, their courage, and the inevitable fate which awaits those 
who resist them, have made the Bakhtiyari the terror of the 
unwarlike inhabitants of the plains, No road is considered secure 
from them, and the mere report of a marauding party being abroad 
is sufficient to interrupt the communication between the largest 
towns. 

Caravans offer rich prizes. The presence of a party of Bakh- 
tiyari horsemen inspires so much terror, that resistance is very 
rarely attempted. The plunderers, in carrying off their booty, 
frequently resort to ingenious expedients to avoid discovery and 

ursuit. On one occasion, Jaffer Kooli Khan, a well-known 
khtiyari chief, stopped a caravan near the gates of Isfahan, 
laden, amongst other goods, with bales of women’s dresses and 
veils, which in Persia completely cover the features and the 
whole person. Dressing up the travellers in this female attire, 
he threatened them with instant death if they attempted to betray 
their real character, and returned boldly through towns and vil- 
lages to his mountains, giving out that he and his followers were 
pilgrims from the holy cities. 

But the excitement of plundering a caravan is small when 
compared with that of driving cattle, the usual exploit of these 
marauders, The first is, after all, but robbery on a large scale, 
with little risk—the deed of the highwayman without the prospect 
of the halter. The other more resembles war, with its dangers 
and its risks; and has, therefore, in all such barbarous countries 
been considered an honourable exploit. The flocks and herds 
thus taken are usually feeding near an encampment or a vil~ 
lage. On the appearance of strange horsemen the shepherd 
at once takes to his heels and alarms the matchlock-men of 
his community or tribe. Even should the owners be absent on 
some similar occupation, driving off large flocks of sheep or 
herds of cattle is a slow process, and they return to dispute the 
prize before it is fairly carried out of their reach, <A scene of 
indescribable confusion then ensues, The women usually follow 
at a little distance, filling the air with the shrillest and most 
discordant cries. ‘The men fire upon one another, or engage in 
single combat. The animals, terrified at the noise, or wounded 
by the random shots, rush wildly about, and are soon scattered 
over the country. The retiring horsemen endeavour to keep 
them together.and to drive them forward. A cloud of dust soon 
covers the belligerents and the booty ; and the pursuers, unless 
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in considerable force, are generally well satisfied if they are able 
to collect the stragglers and to rescue them from the invaders. 

The life we have described is pretty well that which was led 
by the chiefs of the Scottish clans before they were reduced to a 
state of full obedience to the law, and were embued with a proper 
fespect for their neighbours’ property. We can easily imagine 
the delights and excitement of a raid across the border, or of a 
descent from the Highlands into the Lowlands in search of cattle. 
Expeditions of this kind were not looked upon in the light of a 
common robbery, but as fair acts of war, in which a man’s life 
was staked, and which were either reprisals or exposed those who 
undertook them to similar attempts. Such habits are not very 
consistent with that respect for other men’s goods which consti- 
tutes the first obligation of the citizens of a civilized state. But it 
is not altogether without its good side, and the noble qualities 
which this wild and independent life developed have furnished 
some of the most delightful themes to the pen of the gentlest 
and most high-minded of our modern writers of fiction. It is 
only by living amongst tribes which have still the same social 
constitution, and are still influenced by the same feelings, that we 
can fully understand the state of society which existed in Scotland 
some centuries ago, or enter fully into its spirit, Mr. Macaulay’s 
description of the Highland clans, in his last published volumes 
of the History of England, is written without a true appreciation 
of the condition and institutions of clanship and the mode of life 
to which they necessarily give rise. 

The ability and firmness with which Mohammed Taki Khan 
ruled the large portion of the Bakhtiyari under his sway, had 
rendered him very powerful, and consequently exposed him 
to the jealousy of the Persian Government. It is fortunate 
both for the Sultan and the Shah that the great tribes com- 
prising the bravest and most warlike of their subjects, are so little 
united amongst themselves, that they never combine to throw off 
the yoke which they all equally abhor. The same policy has 
always been successfully pursued by Eastern monarchs in govern- 
ing these formidable clans. Their mutual jealousies are skilfully 
fomented, anda rival chief, generally a member of the same family 
as the actual ruler, is carefully kept to be used the moment the 
one in power gains too much influence, or threatens to be danger- 
ous to the government. By these means the strength of the tribe 
is weakened, all improvement is checked, and the country is kept 
in a continual state of anarchy and misrule, 

The fate of Mohammed Taki Khan was that of almost every 
chief who has risen to power in Turkey or Persia and has sought 
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to ameliorate the condition of those under his sway. Having 
attained the object of his ambition, he had turned his attention 
to the improvement of the country over which he ruled. Vil- 
lages had been founded, security enforced, the cultivation of fields 
and gardens was rapidly increasing, and the tribes were governed 
with mildness and justice. ‘This able chieftain was even medi- 
tating the introduction of commerce into his territories, previously 
almost inaccessible to the merchant, the establishment of a com- 
munication with the British territories in India for the purposes 
of trade, and the opening of the great rivers which flow through 
one of the richest districts in Persia, and of the roads which lead 
directly from it to Isfahan and the centre of the kingdom. But 
such schemes were more than enough to excite the jealousy and 
suspicion of the Persian government. On the pretence that there 
were arrears of revenues to collect in Khuzistan and amongst 
the tribes, a Persian army under the Moatamed-ed-Dowleh was 
marched through the mountains of Luristan. Mohammed Taki 
Khan was not blind to the object of this expedition, but hesitated 
to declare himself in open rebellion by attacking the royal troops 
in the mountain defiles, when they were at his mercy. Once in 
the low country, the Persian commander commenced the usual 
intrigues, The rival chief, kept in reserve, was artfully put for- 
ward, the various tribes were tampered with, and one by one in- 
duced to desert their former master. At last, Mohammed Taki 
Khan himself having been led by oaths on the Koran and even 
on the Bible, the general of the Persian regular troops being 
a Christian, to visit the Persian camp, he was, of course, treach- 
erously thrown into chains. A series of misfortunes then befell 
his family, who at last were compelled to surrender theinselves 
to the Persian government. They were taken to Teheran, where 
they still pine in captivity, the chief himself having died some 
three or four years ago.* 

Such was the fate of one who might have rendered essential! 
service to his country, and who combined pre-eminently those qua- 
lities and virtues which should distinguish the chieftain of nomade 
tribes, with fewer of those faults and vices almost inseparable from 
such a state of society than men in his position usually possess, 





* An article has recently appeared in the ‘Revue des deux Mondes’ on 
the English policy in Persia, and the origin of the present war, by M. E. 
Flandin, in which this chief and the expedition which led to his capture are alluded 
to. This account is false from beginning to end, and is an example of the 
Manner in which a narrow-minded Frenchman wilfully perverts history and 
distorts faets when he is unravelling some of those deep-laid schemes for uni- 
versal dominion which are attributed to perfidious Albion, and to which unfor- 
tunately the injustice of our proceedings, in such cases as the Chinese and Persian 
Wars, gives some colour of truth. 
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Such men have not been rare in the history of the independent 
tribes of Turkey and Persia, and they have generally ended like 
Mohammed Taki Khan. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the examples daily before their eyes, notwithstanding their family 
traditions, which relate how their ancestors have, one by one, been 
the victims of the treachery of an unscrupulous government, they 
all fall into precisely the same snares, and share the same fate. 

To the west of the Bakhtiyari mountains is the ancient province 
Susiana, now called Khuzistan. It is chiefly inhabited by Arabs, 
some settled in towns and villages, others still pursuing the 
nomadic life of their forefathers, and stretches from the moun- 
tains to the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. At this moment 
it is of peculiar interest to us, as we learn that we are to occupy 
the Arab town of Mohamrah, which is situated not far from 
the mouths of the Euphrates, at its junction with the Karoon, and 
is the strategical key to the whole province. No part of the Per- 
sian empire is more favoured by nature than Khuzistan. It is 
intersected by three large navigable rivers; and although mis- 
government and neglect have reduced it to a desert, yet its soil is 
most fertile, and admits of easy irrigation. The plains are exposed 
to intense heat during summer, but the climate is not unhealthy, 
and cultivation would of course render it less so, The province 
now contains but two considerable cities, Shushter and Dizful. 
Mobamrah is an insignificant place, only rendered important by 
its admirable position at the mouths of two great navigable rivers ; 
one leading into the heart of Turkey in Asia, the other flowing 
through the richest districts of Persia. The place was founded 
by the Sheikh of the Chaab or Kiab Arabs, The facility of 
access from the Persian Gulf, and the smallness of the dues levied 
by the Arab chief, rendering Mohamrah almost a free port, con- 
tributed much towards reducing Busrah to its present desolate 
condition. The Turks, jealous of the rising prosperity of the new 
town, and claiming as Turkish territory the delta upon which it 
was built, attacked and destroyed the place. This and other acts 
of aggression almost led to war, which was only averted by the 
intercession of England and Russia, under whose mediation 2 
treaty was concluded between the two Mohammedan Powers. 
By this treaty the general boundaries between the two empires 
were fixed, and Mohamrah, with the left bank of the Shat-el- 
Arab, or united waters of the Euphrates and Tigris, as far as that 
port, were given to Persia. 

It is evident that the possession of Mohamrah would place in 
the hands of the British commander the key to the whole of 
Khuzistan, and would enable him to occupy an important pro- 
vince. Bushire is a port of no great yalue, notwithstanding its 
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‘reputation, To advance into the interior through the passes would 


involve great risks. Lofty and precipitous ranges of mountains run 
parallel with the Persian Gulf and must be crossed before Shiraz 
cam be reached. They are inhabited by warlike tribes and furnish 
no resources to an invading enemy. We think, therefore, that Ge- 
neral Outram has done wisely in preparing to occupy Mohamrah 
and to enter Khuzistan. The most favourable time of the year for 
an expedition into that province is the spring. When advancing 
inland he would have the advantage, owing to the rising of the 
rivers, of abundant water-carriage ; the fertile plains would fur- 
nish him with forage for his horses ; and by entering into friendly 
relation with the Arab tribes he could obtain ample supplies 
of sheep or cattle. 

It would be difficult to describe the beauty of these plains in 
the spring time. The first showers bring forth the young 
grass; in a few days the face of the country is clothed with the 
deepest green, varied by innumerable flowers of the richest hue. 
Soon will grass and flowers attain a height almost unknown in 
our clime; the horseman can scarcely make his way through 
them, and is almost lost in their luxuriance. At this time, too, 
the rivers, swollen by the rains and by the melting of the 
mountain snows, could be ascended without difficulty by steamers 
of considerable size. Even after the fall of the waters Captain 
Selby, accompanied by Mr. Layard, who had previously sur- 
veyed and examined the Karoon, as well as the means at his 
command and the then state of the country would allow, were 
able to reach Shushter and to ascend a considerable portion of 
the river of Dizful in a steamer but ill adapted to inland navi- 
gation. 

But we fervently hope that there will be no need of any 
further operations, and that we shall shortly learn that hostilities 
have been suspended and peace concluded. After what we have 
said of the condition of Persia, and of that oppression and mis- 
tule which has reduced one of the richest kingdoms of the 
world to the condition of a desert, and one of the most indus- 
trious and intelligent of nations to utter misery and want, we 
shall not be accused of any partiality towards the Persian 
government if we denounce the war in which we have been 
engaged as unjust and impolitic. We so denounce it, on the 
same considerations, and for the same reasons that we pro- 
test against the war with China. We cordially agree with Mr. 
Macaulay, when he describes, in referring to Sir John Mal- 
colm’s defence of the deceit practised upon Omichund, * that 
‘English valour and English intelligence have done less to extend 


and to preserve our oriental empire than English veracity,’ and 
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that ‘the greatest advantage a government can possess is to be 
the one trustworthy government in the midst of governments 
which nobody can trust.’ ‘These are opinions worthy of a British 
statesman ; a policy based upon them would be as wise as it would 
be befitting a great. Christian country like England. Unfor- 
tunately we have violated these principles in both wars in 
which we are now engaged—in both we have shown ourselves 
unjust, untruthful, and arrogant. Both will tend to damage most 
materially the high character for truth and justice which has 


-hitherto pre-eminently distinguished this country, and to which 


we owe the strength and prosperity of our Eastern empire and 
the prestige which we have obtained amongst Eastern nations. 
That prestige has been of late years seriously affected by the 
misconduct and want of temper of our agents, and the open 
avowal of that principle, so immoral and so impolitic, which 
the Prime Minister of England did not nevertheless hesitate 
publicly to adopt in one of his speeches at Manchester during 
last autumn,—that im dealing with Eastern nations we are not 
bound by the same laws of right and wrong as in treating 
with Christian states. Against such a doctrine it is the duty of 
all Englishmen to protest, as diametrically opposed to the spirit 
of that religion and civilization, of which we profess to be the 
pioneers, and as one best calculated to lead us into continual 
dissensions and wars, and ultimately to shake to its very founda- 
tion our dominion in the East. It is a doctrine which we are 
not surprised to see professed and eagerly defended by consuls 
and other agents who do no honour to the British name, and 
who find a profit to their interests and to their dignity in con- 
sidering themselves above all law and in treating those with whom 
they are brought into contact with imjustice and contempt. Sup- 
ported at home, they can defy the just remonstrances of those 
-whom they ill-treat, can play the petty despot, and are beyond 
the reach of the public opinion of their country. 

Even missionaries, we regret to add, are not altogether exempt 
from this charge. An old priest of this class once laid before a 
traveller an elaborate scheme he had framed for converting the 
Nestorians. Owing to the barrenness of their mountains and the 
excessive rigour of their climate, some of these Christian tribes 
are compelled to descend into the Persian ‘plains during the 
winter. Our friend’s happy thought was to induce the authorities 
not to permit this annual migration until the Nestorians con- 
sented to embrace Roman Catholicism, hoping thus to starve 
them into the true faith, ‘But,’ it was objected, ‘surely the 
precepts of Christianity do not authorise such means of conver- 
sion.’ ‘Ah, bah!’ exclaimed he, ‘con queste bestie non si fa 
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tante cerimonie’ (with such. beasts one does not stand upon 
ceremony). We seem to have adopted, in dealing with Eastern 
states, the doctrine of the good old priest, and the well-known 
maxim of the buccaneer—‘ No law across the Line!’ In illus- ; 
tration, let us in a few words relate the history of the Persian 4 
war. " 

An employé of rank, named Mirza Hashim, has a difference 
. with his government. Afraid of ill-treatment, he flies from his 
, house to that of the British Minister, which is considered in 
| Persia ‘ bast,’ that is, a place of refuge which cannot be violated. 
| Mr. Murray, who from the consul-generalship in Egypt had 
| recently been removed to Teheran, in order to extend our pro- 
tection permanently to the Mirza, hit upon the expedient of 
naming him British agent at Shiraz. We had, in 1841, con- ay 
cluded a treaty with Persia, which expressly forbade our having 
an agent in any places except Tabriz, Teheran, and Bushire, 
Mr, Murray was therefore not only violating the treaty, but had 
selected for an appointment, under any circumstances unjustifi- 
able, a subject of the Shah, against whom there was cause of 
complaint. The Persian Minister not unnaturally declared that, 
whilst Mirza Hashim remained under the British Minister’s roof, 
he should not be molested, yet that, being the Shah’s subject, as 
soon as he left it he should again be considered as amenable to 
the laws of the Jand. 

Now, Mirza Hashim had a wife who was not only of the 
blood-royal, but connected even more intimately with the Shah 5 
by marriage. This lady was suspected of having had relations ° 
with a member of the British mission—not with Mr. Murray, # 
as has been stated probably in order to enable Lord Palmer- 
ston to give the accusation an indignant and triumphant denial. 
Whether the insinuation be true or false, there is no doubt 
that the charge was generally believed in Teheran. Her brother 
—as he had a right to do, according to the customs of the 
country—seized his. sister and placed her in his harem (not in 
a prison, as unfairly stated by Lord Clarendon in the House of 
Lords), declaring that, whether Mirza Hashim went to Shiraz or 
not, his wife, a princess, should not be left abroad, to. bring 
discredit upon the royal name. 

Some angry correspondence ensued, which we have reason to 
believe was embittered by much misrepresentation and some 
mistranslation. Finally, Mr. Murray submitted an ultimatum, 
upon the acceptance of which depended his departure from 
Teheran, and the rupture of relations with this country, It con- 
sisted of three demands:—1st, that Mirza Hashim’s wife should 
be delivered up to the British Mission ; 2nd, that he should be me 
cognise 
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cognised as British agent at Shiraz ; and 3rd, that both the Shah 
and his minister should virtually offer an apology for the insults 
offered to the British Minister. The time given by Mr. Murray 
for accepting these terms having elapsed, he lowered his flag 
and quitted the capital. We have been assured that within half 
an hour after the time fixed for the acceptance of the ultimatum 
had expired, the French Minister, who had been endeavouring to 
effect an amicable termination of the quarrel, brought Mr. Murray 
his own terms accepted by the Prime Minister. 

It must be remembered that as yet the question of Herat 
had not been mooted, This trumpery and undignified quarrel, 
brought about by the mischievous influence of certain persons 
connected with the Mission at Teheran, who had private pique 
to gratify and private interests to promote, occurred at a time 
when this country was engaged in its great struggle with Russia, 
and when, in all probability, the seat of war would speedily be 
transferred to Asia, where the alliance of Persia would have 
been of the utmost importance to the Allies, and might have 
decided the issue of the war. lf we are credibly informed, 
there was at that very time, the draft of a treaty in the English 
and French Foreign Offices, approved by Persia, providing for 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, between her and the Allies. 
What will be thought of the discretion and temper of a British 
representative who at such a moment laid the foundations of a 
war upon grounds so utterly ridiculous and untenable? We will 
venture to assert there is not one demand in Mr. Murray’s 
ultimatum which an upright and conscientious Minister would 
have approved or enforced. 

Not long after Mr. Murray’s departure, which was accompanied 
by the usual threat of occupying Karak, and after instructions had 
béen given to prepare an expedition to the Persian Gulf,* there 
began to. be rumours of movements in Afghanistan, and reports 
reached Teheran that the English were inviting Dost Mohammed 
Khan to invade the territories of the Chief of Herat. We have 
not space to go fully into the complicated questions of Eastern 
politics connected with Persia’s claims upon that city, or to 
inquire how far those claims may be justified. Many reasons 
besides those of a merely political nature rendered the posses- 
sion of Herat a question of great national interest in Persia. Its 
inhabitants, beg Shiahs, and of the same Mohammedan sect as 





* In a debate in the Honse of Commons on the Persian question, raised by 
Mr. Layard in the beginning of March of last year, Lord Palmerston admitted 
that some vessels of war had been ordered up to Bushire, but only, he declared, to 
protect British subjects—what British subjects he did not state. At that time 
nothing was known of any design of Persia upon Herat. 
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the Persians, are ill-treated and’ oppressed, and evén sold into 
slavery, by their rulers, who are of the Sunni faith. An expe- 
dition consequently against Herat has always been popular in 
Persia, and has been considered somewhat in the light of a holy 
war. The Persians, moreover, look upon Herat as an integral 
part of the empire. It has, however, been the policy of England 
during the last fifty years to protest against this claim, and to 
enforce the protest by an appeal to arms, 

In January 1853 Sir Justin Sheil obtained from the Persian 
Minister a kind of undertaking which has been incorrectly 
called a treaty and an agreement. This document, which was 
only signed by the Persian Minister, had never been submitted 
to Parliament, nor had it been made public before the war with 
Persia broke out. Its existence is now only officially known 
through the Governor-General of India’s Proclamation of war 
against Persia. A more slovenly, unintelligible instrument we 
venture to say could scarcely be found in the archives of our 
Foreign Office. It states on what occasions Persia might send 
her troops to the territory of Herat, points out when she is to 
withdraw them, and limits her right of- interference in its affairs 
to that which existed during the lifetime of Yar Mohammed, 
without in any way pointing out what that interference was, or 
making any reference to many contingencies which common 
foresight should have taught us must inevitably arise between 
two such States. It ended by declaring ‘ that if any foreign 
Power, such as the Afghans or others, should wish to inter- 
fere with or take possession of Herat, the British Government, 
on the requisition of the Persian Ministers, should not object 
to restrain such foreign power by friendly advice, so that Herat 
might remain in its own state of independence,’ 

Nowit is not denied that there were movements in Afghanistan, 
shortly after the departure of Mr. Murray, calculated to excite the 
suspicion of the Persian Government, especially at a time when 
our mission had been withdrawn and we had thaeatened hostilities, 
The party at Herat opposed to the Afghan rule appear to have 
believed that Dost Mohammed intended to attack them, and they 
consequently sought assistance from Persia. Had our Envoy 
been in Teheran, the Persian Minister, in pursuance of the one- 
sided agreement we have quoted, should have made a requisition 
through him tothe English Government, A remonstrance and an 
explanation would then, in all probability, have removed the 
grounds of suspicion from the Shah’s mind, and have prevented, 
as it had done before, any measures against Herat. But the 
British mission was no longer there: a silly quarrel about a 
Persian woman had led to the interruption of its relations with 
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Persia at that most critical and eventful moment, The Shah, 
irritated by the conduct of Mr, Murray,.impelled by the popular 
feeling, and hoping to have an opportunity, owing to our being 
engaged in war with Russia, of carrying out his designs upon 
Herat, determined upon undertaking an expedition against that 
city. 

he Persian Government had now afforded some more 
plausible excuse for an open rupture than Mr. Murray’s foolish 
quarrel. Lord Palmerston and his colleagues eagerly availed 
themselves of it, and shifting their original ground they at once 
threw over Mirza Hashim and his wife, who have never since 
been heard of. In the mean while the Shah had sent an enyoy, 
one Mirza Melkem, to Constantinople, with power to treat with 
the British Ambassador for the settlement of the Murray affair. 
At the first interview that amiable diplomatist disputed the right 
of the Persian Plenipotentiary to sit in an armed chair, greeted 
him with a violent personal attack, and of course rendered al] 
prospect of a satisfactory arrangement impossible. Another 
effort was made by the Persians to avoid the extremity of a war 
and to appease the insulted dignity of Mr. Murray. Ferookh 
Khan was furnished with full power to treat with Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe as he passed through Constantinople on his way to 
France. The British Ambassador received instructions to nego- 
tiate with him, and for a short time there was every prospect of 
a settlement of these important differences without an invasion of 
Persia and its consequent bloodshed. But whilst the Queen’s 
representative in Turkey was endeavouring to preserve peace, her 
representative in India was declaring war, both acting at the 
same time under the. instructions of the Government! and the 
expedition against Bushire sailed from Bombay for the Persian 
Gulf. 

The principal terms proposed by Lord Stratford to Ferookh 
Khan wefe, lst, thatthe Persians should renounce all claims to 
Herat, and that a egmpensation should be paid to the inhabitants 
for their losses in consequence of the siege; 2nd, that Bender 
Abbas, and a tract of country forming part of the south of Persia, 
should be ceded to our ally the Imaum of Muscat; 3rd, that a 
new treaty of commerce should be concluded between Persia and 
England by which we should have the right of sending Consuls 
to certain cities and ports ; 4th, that the demands and reclamations 
of all British subjects should be immediately satisfied ; and 
lastly, that the Prime Minister should be dismissed, and that 
Mr. Murray, on his retarn to Teheran, should be received with 
certain ceremonies and honours. 

The utter umreasonableness and injustice of nearly all these 
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deimands will be at once apparent. How could the amount of a 
pecuniary compensation to the inhabitants of Herat be deter- 
mined, and would not its admission on the part of Persia lead to 
every manner of exaggeration and abuse? Upon what plea could 
we demand the surrender of any portion of Persian territory to 
the Imaum of Muscat, whose only claim to it was founded upon 
an occupation for which he was bound to pay an annual tribute 
to Persia, and who had taken no part whatever in our quarrel ? 
A treaty of commerce might have been equally advantageous to 
both nations, and the presence of consuls, however distasteful and 
inconvenient to Persia, might be greatly for the good of the 
country, but had we a right-to insist upon concessions of this 
kind, the fair subject of diplomatic negotiation, with a threat 
of war? Under the title of British subjects are included a mul- 
titude of Persians, members of the royal family, ex-employes 
of the Minister, like Mirza Hashim, bankrupt native merchants, 
and others, who have, by a gross abuse of a privilege granted 
to foreign missions, obtained some kind of title to our pro- 
tection, Was it, therefore, surprising that the Persian govern- 
ment should resist a demand which woe render it responsible 
for the exaggerated and perhaps fraudulent claims of its own 
subjects who had had recourse to a flagrant violation of inter- 
national law to enforce them? How, we would ask, could the 
Plenipotentiary of a despotic Eastern Prince promise the disgrace 
of the Prime Minister, which is in Persia frequently tantamount to 
his suffering death? Lord Stratford might undertake to procure 
the dismissal of Lord Palmerston—the worst that could befall 
him would be the loss of his place. But Ferookh Khan’s 
head would have been staked upon the issue; and as of the two 
the Prime Minister was probably the most powerful, it was 
rather hard upon the Ambassador to call upon him to make the 
sacrifice. With regard to Mr. Murray’s triumphant return and 
reception, we leave it to the impartiality and sense of justice of 
the public to judge how far, after his intemperate and indefensible 
conduct, he was entitled to those honours and the Persian Go- 
vernment deserving of humiliation. 

The British Government itself appears to have been ashamed 
of the outrageous and unjustifiable nature of these demands, If 
we are rightly informed, Lord Stratford refused to receive any 
written communication or explanation from Ferookh Khan ; so 
that nothing might remain on record to expose Ministers to the 
condemnation and censure which would inevitably await them, 
if, im consequence of the interruption of negotiations, war ensued, 
and Parliament insisted upon an investigation of the circum- 


stances which had led to it. 
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Reshid Pasha, who held the office of Grand Vizier, knowing 
the dangers to which a war between England and Persia might 
expose Turkey, exerted all his influence to induce the Persian 
ambassador to accede to our demands, and not without success. 
Ferookh Khan, after some opposition, consented to yield upon 
several of the most important points, drawing a very just dis- 
tinction between that which was matter of complaint on our part 
and had already been under discussion with his court, and that 
which was now demanded for the first time, and was rather the 
object of a treaty, with reference to which he had not received 
any instructions. However, after considerable pressure and many 
threats, he even agreed to recommend the acceptance of the new 
demands to his Government with the exception of the dismissal 
of the Prime Minister, which, poor man! was naturally a subject 
he approached with very considerable alarm. Reshid Pasha 
moreover engaged to use the influence of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to induce the Shah to accept the recommendations of his 
ambassador. Even the injured Mr. Murray was to be duly cared 
for, and all the ceremonials of his triumphant march from the 
borders of Persia to the capital were carefully settled, from the 
rank of the nobleman who was to receive him as his august foot 
crossed the frontier to the number of heaps of sugar and sweet- 
meats which were to be offered to him when he entered Teheran. 
The negotiations, we believe, were broken off solely upon the 
refusal of Ferookh Khan to promise the disgrace of the Prime 
Minister. 

Whilst Ferookh Khan was thus engaged, Herat had fallen 
before the Persian arms; the British expedition had also ap- 
peared in the Persian Gulf. The first event did not affect the 
negotiations, Ferookh Khan consenting to withdraw the Persian 
troops and to abandon all claim to the city and its territory. 
How far more complete our triumph would have been, how far 
greater the result to our interests in Central Asia, had Persia 
yielded up this important place, after a triumph which had cost 
her so much blood and treasure, upon the mere threat of England, 
instead of surrendering Herat, as she will now do, in return for 
Bushire and other portions of her territory which may have been 
occupied by our troops! We should have secured a great moral 
victory, without exposing ourselves to the loss of that substantial 
and most important influence among the Persian population, to 
which an invasion of Persia and the consequent bloodshed and 
national humiliation must inevitably lead, 

The expedition to the Persian Gulf was undertaken without 
any declaration of war having been made to the Persian Govern- 
ment. The able political agent of the East India Company at 
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Bushire, Captain Felix Jones, relates in his despatches the suc- 
cessful way in which he had carried out his instructions, how he 
had by a clever manceuvre avoided giving any information or 
communicating the proclamation of war to the local authorities until 
it was too late for them to make any preparations, and how he had 
deceived them until the British troops had actually been landed on 
the Persian coast. What, let us ask, would have been said in Eng- 
land had Russia acted thus towards Turkey? Would there not 
have been a general outburst of indignation, an universal protest 
against her injustice, her treachery, and her barbarism?’ And 
do we not by such acts afford a precedent and a justification for 
similar proceedings on her part, of which she may hereafter avail 
herself? It is but little worthy of a powerful, civilised, and 
Christian nation thus to make a piratical descent upon the coasts 
of a weak power, and we rejoice to find that a part at least of 
the press of this country has protested against this outrage. We 
have little doubt that Lord Palmerston will accuse those who 
condemn such proceedings of sympathy with the murderers and 
torturers of Persia, as he has accused .those who have protested 
against Sir J. Bowring’s proceedings in China of being privy to 
the poisonings and assassinations of Yeh, and that we shall have 
the usual bluster about the wicked and unprincipled conspiracy 
and coalition, the honour and dignity of the British flag, and the 
humiliation and degradation of England being made the stepping- 
stone to power. But we cannot believe that the country will long 
tolerate a policy so unworthy of its honour and its reputation, 
and so well calculated to destroy our influence and to under- 
mine our power throughout the East. 

The injustice of these proceedings and the conduct of ministers 
in involving the country in a war without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, and then refusing all information on the subject, threatened 
to bring upon them the censure of the House of Commons, 
Lord Palmerston was not long in perceiving the danger. He 
resorted to his usual tactics. By a thousand ingenious excuses 
he delayed discussion, and sent instructions to Lord Cowley to 
conclude, at once and upon the best terms he could, a treaty 
with Ferookh Khan, who had arrived in Paris, and who. nego- 
tiated with precisely the same full powers that he possessed 
when at Constantinople. . 

The terms of the Treaty which has been signed, but not yet 
ratified, are—that the Persian troops shall be withdrawn from 
Herat within three months; that the Shah shall renounce all claim 
of sovereignty over that city and Afghanistan, recognising their 
independence and abstaining from all interference in their affairs ; 
that in case of differences with those powers, Persia before re- 
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sorting to war shall have recourse to the good offices of England, 
who engages to attempt a settlement honourable and satisfactory 
to Persia; and if the Shah should have to resort to hostilities to 
repel aggression, he shall, after having done so, retire within his 
own frontiers ; that as regards commerce and consular appoint- 
ments we are to be placed on the same footing as the most 
favoured nation; that Mr. Murray is to be received with certain 
ceremonies ; and lastly, that the custom of affording protection to 
Persian subjects is to be abolished. 

It will be seen from the terms of the treaty that we have now 
consented to accept considerably less than Ferookh Khan had 
agreed to give us at Constantinople, before the success of the ex- 
pedition to the Persian Gulf, the capture of an important seaport, 
and the defeat of a Persian army! The Persian Prime Minister 
has triumphed over us, and wili still retain his office, none the 
better. disposed towards Englani, we may presume, after our 
attempt to ruin him.* Our ally, the Imaum of Museat, having 
died in the interval, we have considered it no longer advisable to 
insist upon his pretensions to Bender Abbas. We search in vain 
for any mention in the treaty of those respectable British subjects, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mirza Hashim; that amiable couple have been 
abandoned to their fate, and have, we learn, been reconciled to their 
forgiving sovereign. 

To conclude this brilliant episode in our history, it only 
remains for the new Parliament, upon the order of Lord Palmer- 
ston, to pay its share of the bill without asking any inconvenient 
questions, whilst the remainder of the expenses must be exacted 
from our already over-taxed subjects in India, and will add 
another item to the deficit in the embarrassed finances of our 





* Of this Persian statesman, who appears to have been the chief object of Mr. 
Murray’s vengeance, Lady Sheil thus writes, and we may presume with the pen 
of her husband, who in his quality of British Minister at the Court of Teheran 
had ample means of judging of his character :—‘* The Shah, notwithstanding his 
inexperience, made a most wise selection. He fixed on a man of great talent, 
fully conversant with the affairs of government, and, it may be added, with the 
intrigues of Persian Court life His Majesty had formerly placed Mirza 
Agha Khan under English protecti The Shah’s choice has been well 
quatet. The Sedr Azem (Prime Minister) has ceased to be English without 

ming Russian, and is perhaps as fully a Persian as a Persian can be. He 
ogee with prudence and popularity, never forgetting that the Shah is supreme. 
he present war has been a trial of his inclinations and his wisdom. Notwith- 
standing a variety of inducements, religious and political, to avenge on Turkey 
many wrongs and insults, he appears to have maintained the difficult part of 
neutrality with impartiality and suceess.’—(p. 249.) And this is the man whom 
the British Government, to gratify Mr. Murray, and to patch up a disgraceful 
quarrel, had resolved to sacrifice. With what justice can we complain of bad 
ministers and bad government in Persia, or any other Eastern nation, when upon 
such grounds we remove from power the ablest and most upright man the country 
ean afford ? ua : 
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kastern empire. We shall thus have had a war declared, hostili- 
ties carried on, negotiations entered into, peace concluded, and 
vast expenses incurred, during the sitting of Parliament, without 
its sanction having been asked, and without one word of in- 
formation having been vouchsafed, to those who, seemingly by 
a popular error, are considered the guardians of the public purse. 

We have pointed out the injustice of our proceedings in 
Persia—one word as to their policy. The question of Herat is 
really a Russian, not a Persian question. Our end in these 
quarrels, wars, and treaties, is to form a strong barrier between 
Russia and our Indian empire. About half a century ago that 
barrier was to have been Persia; we then sought to place Herat 
in her hands, and we even subsidized her to attain that object. 
Then arose the great scheme of seeking for this barrier nearer 
our frontiers, and of raising up a strong Afghan empire, whose 
ruler should be entirely under our influence and control. Herat 
was essential to the new power, and we resolved that it should no 
longer belong to Persia, who was suspected of a leaning to 
Russia, in whose hands this frontier city would become a stand- 
ing menace to our Eastern possessions. How this great Afghan 
scheme utterly failed, and how its failure involved us in terrible 
loss and disgrace, is now matter of history. We have found that 
to establish an empire with any degree of solidity and durability, 
when we have to deal with rival tribes and families, and have 
no recognised national basis, is an impussibility. Ought we not 
then to have turned again to Persia? 

Persia, with all her weakness and misrule, is at least a king- 
dom, and represents a nationality. Her interests and the natural 
sympathies of her populations have hitherto inclined her to us. 
We much doubt whether any part of Persia, except perhaps the 
northern province of Azerbijan, is well disposed towards Russia. 
We are certain that, before recent events at least, there was a 
very strong leaning towards England throughout the kingdom. 
The true policy of the Shah was to look for support to us, whose 
interests are really identical with his own, and who are too far 
removed from him to be a cause of apprehension, such as Russia, 
who has already appropriated some of his richest provinces 
and who covets others, must always be. The result of this war 
is, however, to alienate Persia from us, as we have already 
alienated the Afghans, and to throw her into the arms of Russia, 
We have, by insisting upon the return and public reception of 
Mr. Murray, humiliated and insulted the Shah; we have made 
enemies, by our attack upon Bushire, of the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces, who had always been especially well affected 
towards us; we have compelled Persia to make enormous —— 
which 
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which will embarrass her finaaces most seriously, and will conse~ 
quently lead to fresh oppression and fresh disorganization, and 
hasten that moment when she must fall to pieces, and of necessity 
become a prey to her powerful neighbour. We could not, conse- 
quently, have more successfully played into the hands of Russia, 

By this treaty we virtually guarantee the independence of 
Herat, and consequently enter into engagements of the most 
embarrassing and objectionable nature with the States of Centrak 
Asia. How are we to maintain the independence of a small 
weak State, surrounded by powerful, semi-barbarous nations, 
each coveting the prize? Are we again to involve ourselves in 
the quarrels of the princes of Afghanistan, and to take part in 
their intricate and disreputable intrigues? We confess that we 
are utterly at a loss to understand what has lately been our 
policy in that country, and what objects we have had in view in 
subsidizing our old enemy Dost Mohammed Khan, Is he here- 
after to be our representative at, and to maintain the police of, 
Herat? If so what becomes of the engagements we have entered 
into at Paris? 

Let us always bear in mind that the surest way of giving 
Herat to Russia is by making an enemy of Persia. M. Ferrier 
has shown us how easily it is approached. We know from 
equally good sources that a Russian army, if Persia were favour- 
able to her designs, landed on the southern shores of the Caspian, 
could march without difficulty on that city, and could secure well- 
protected depdts on its whole line of advance. In case of such an 
attempt, would the independent chief of Herat, our protégé, be 
able to resist? Our true policy was to strengthen Persia, and 
to make it her interest to oppose such an advance, It is to be 
feared that we have by this unjust and impolitic war rendered 
this policy impracticable. 

It is not probable that our position at Teheran will be much 
improved. We are forcing the Persian Government to receive 
again as our representative a man who has humiliated the Sove- 
reign and has brought misfortune upon his kingdom. Can it be 
expected that our relations will be, we will uot say cordial, but even 
friendly? We shall be very much surprised if many months 
elapse before we shall again hear of slights and insults, and in- 
terruptions of relations, unless, indeed, Lord Palmerston in this 
case, as in the China question, condemns the war and that which 
led to it by superseding his agent. 

Such, then, is the ‘history of the Persian war, and such, we 
believe, will be its results. Like the war with China it is a war 
to which we are confident the country will not look back with 


any feelings of satisfaction, There is, after all, too deep a anne 
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of justice and fair play in the people of England to admit of their 
being long deluded by false pretences and audacious assertions. 
The facts regarding both wars are not yet before them. When 
they have been thoroughly understood, we shall be greatly mis- 
taken if the people do not resist the imposition which has been 
practised upon them, and visit with just retribution those who 
have connected the honored name of England with acts of in- 
justice and wrong. 








Art. VIII.—Papers relating to the Proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Naval Forces at Canton. Presented by Command. 1857. 


ME BURKE has told us, in language to which his genius 

has given the currency of a proverb, that even in his time 
the age of chivalry was gone, and the age of sophisters, econo- 
mists, and calculators had succeeded. Since the day of that 
extraordinary person, two generations of men have bitten the dust ; 
and already it seems as if we had made another step in the down- 
ward series. The age, if not of sophisters, yet at least of econo- 
mists and calculators, is gone, for no such persons can find 
acceptance, or even obtain hearing; and an age of charlatanism, 
of time-serving, and of something very nearly resembling impos- 
ture, appears to have taken or to be about taking its place. The 
ancient, homely, and sterling qualities of Englishmen are in no 
request ; but gasconade is abroad under the name of vigour, and 
the tendency, so hard to check in human nature, towards offering 
insult, is fed and fostered under the: pretext of preparation to 
resent it. 

The Elections which have just concluded are in many respects 
both the most remarkable and the most difficult to comprehend 
and to analyse of our time. Their general result is, for the time 
at least, to increase uncertainty; to ‘make that darker, which 
was dark enough before.’ In some quarters they are too exclu- 
sively regarded in their bearings upon the destinies of the existing 
administration. But they have other and wider aspects, at which 
also we shall glance. 

One of these aspects it is which goes far we fear to justify the 
lugubrious exordium of these remarks. They have been charac- 
terized by a great and general insincerity. On particular ques- 
tions there may have-been about the usual amount of extorted 
pledges and evasive professions ; but the relations of candidates 
to political party and to the Ministry have been commonly not 
unfolded, but enveloped in a mysterious jargon, which it passes 
the wit of ordinary men to fathom. The name of Lord Palmerston 
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has been found a convenient watchword, and has been largely 
taken in vain. A cloak of uniform pattern, adapted to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the constituencies, covers beneath it every 
diversity of garb in which the taste of the owners finds reserved 
but secure indulgence. From the addresses put forth by candi- 
dates, it would almost appear as though there were but one party- 
leader in the country, and as though that one had four-fifths of the 
embryo House of Commons for his followers, the various sec- 
tions of this comprehensive company only differing in the freedom, 
the warmth, and the breadth of their allegiance. 

It is true, indeed, that that changefulness and caprice of the 
constituencies, which appear to have prevailed in more than 
common measure on this occasion, have by no means spared the 
members of the Administration. ‘The elections of the Cabinet 
Ministers in general have not tended to show they have any sensible 
share in the popularity of their chief; and we do not remember 
ever to have seen, after a Dissolution, so many household uni- 
forms pitiably stretched upon the ground, There we find Mr. 
Frederick Peel, who has not been defended by his father’s name; 
but he serves under a leader who is in all points his father’s oppo- 
site. Besides being, however, the hero of the best caricature Punch 
ever produced, he is also the organ of the War Department, and 
probably the only member of the Government able to work the 
military estimates through the House under the smart fire which 
may possibly be in reserve for them. There lies Admiral Berke- 
ley, for many years the naval representative of the Board of 
Admiralty ; there the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Ball ; 
and last, but not least, there may be seen Lord Monck, who, as 
one of the most honourable corps of whippers-in, has executed, 
and we believe executed with great ability, an office more im- 
portant under the Government of Lord Palmerston than most of 
the places in the Cabinet. 

But, though it might be difficult to find a parallel to this 
occasion in the number of instances which it has thus supplied 
of individual discomfitures, it would be still more difficult to find 
even an approximation to it in the character of the general issue 
which it presented to the country, and in the nature of the 
answer given to the question which was practically tendered by 
the Dissolution. When, after the famous majority at the close 
of the China debate, the House of Commons met to learn the 
intentions of the Crown and the Minister, the announcement 
made by Lord Palmerston was of a nature to create great sur- 
prise. Nothing was said upon the high considerations of policy 
and principle which the crisis had involved. Even the inform- 
ation that a high functionary was to be sent to the spot, was only 
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dragged forth by hostile criticisms, and at the end of a sharp debate. 
The sole topic of thought which had presented itself to the minis- 
terial mind was the question, whether the Ministry should continue 
er resign. The vote, which had turned on the terrible slaughter 
in the Canton River, on the perplexed and embroiled relations 
with a great empire, on the suspension of trade, on the so-called 
insult to the British flag, on the duty of supporting and the danger 
of disowning our representatives at the other extremity of the 
diameter of the globe, was simply viewed as a stroke aimed at the 
Minister, as if it was even absurd to suppose that any topic con- 
nected with the merits of a case so insignificant could have 
had real weight in the decision, The country was therefore to 
decide at the Dissolution, not upon the merits of Sir John 
Bowring’s conduct, not upon the policy of the war (this was 
indeed in the main disposed of, for the time at least, by the mis- 
sion of Lord Elgin), nor upon any other measure, or assemblage 
of measures, or course of policy whatever ; but simply whether it 
would or would not have Lord Palmerston for Prime Minister. 
Not measures, but men, said Mr. Canning at Liverpool. Not 
measures, but a man, said Lord Palmerston to the country. 
Strange enough it may be, that the English nation sbould con- 
descend to permit such an issue to be presented to it; but it was 
permitted,—nay, it was even welcomed, The issue was accepted 
precisely in the shape that the First Minister had thought fit to give 
it. It was not as in 1785, when Mr. Pitt asked the country whether 
or not it would permit the Crown to be enslaved by a combination 
no less acknowledged than it was factious; nor as in 1831, when 
Lord Grey sought its judgment on the Reform Bill ; nor as in 1852, 
when Lord Derby formally and finally referred to the constitu- 
encies the expiring controversy of Protection. There was no 
form of answer permitted, except a simple Aye or No to the 
inquiry whether we would have Lord Palmerston for minister or 
not ; and every one who presumed to raise any other subject was 
sedulously denounced by the whole ministerial pack, as either 
evil-minded or at best inopportune. Lord John Russell bad held 
high language im the House of Commons, and had sparkled in his 
Address ; yet he did not, as a candidate for the City, presume to 
question that obligation to support the man now his rival and once 
his victim, which may at present, we presume, be termed without 
much exaggeration the third great commandment. The utmost 
he could venture was, slily to reserve a right to pass judgment on 
the measures of the Administration. But im general any attempt 
to discuss either the foreign escapades of Lord Palmerston, or 
his domestic no-policy, or his extravagant expenditure and 
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strange finance, were treated as either simply irrelevant or abso- 
lutely factious. We know of one, and only one, case in recent 
history that is really analogous. It was when, after the famous 
2nd of December and the coup-d’éat, of which Lord Palmerston 
was the earliest and most fervent admirer, the French nation was 
required to vote whether it would have Louis Napoleon for 
emperor or not. The answer was given in the affirmative ; but it 
was given under compulsion. The free people of England have 
consented that a like question should be put to them, and have 
given it a like reply. As we had once a Barebones Parliament, 
so we are now to have a Palmerston Parliament. This is the 
sufficiently clear and audible response of the country to the call 
which has been made upon it. 

We are constrained to acknowledge, that in its first and most 
obvious aspect this result of the elections affords the most extra- 
ordinary instance upon record of homage to the popularity of an 
individual Minister. Though in our nostrils the incense may 
be anything rather than fragrant, truth forbids us to deny that it 
rises from the censer in a cloud more dense and ample than has 
for generations ascended in honour at least of any British idol. 
It is indeed true, on the other hand, that there have been cases 
where marked personal eminence and great and hardy courage 
have carried candidates the most resolutely opposed to Lord 
Palmerston through the storm of this election in perfect safety, 
and even with marked éclat. Bearded by Lord John Russell 
in London with a fluctuating hardihood, he was denounced by 
Sir James Graham at Carlisle with a fearless and outspoken 
freedom which we think challenges the admiration of all lovers of 
boldness or fair play, even among those who may not recognise the 

arty colours which were hoisted by the old colleague of Sir Robert 
eel and of Lord Derby. Enough has passed to show that the 
fancy or frenzy, whichever it may be, that rules in favour of the 
Minister, is not wholly impervious to the weapons of reason 
when they are driven home by a stalwart hand, like that of the 
veteran Borderer. But, on the other hand, it is plain that this 
single name was of itself an element of strength in the elections 
far beyond what has been usual—of strength enough to over- 
power a weak man on the one side, or to make his political 
capital on the other. Few, relatively to the mass of the party, 
were the Liberals who ventured to whisper their discontent with 
a Minister more illiberal though not more anti-Liberal than Lord 
Derby, or to hint that some characters of some kind or other 
ought to be inscribed on that blank tablet which is set up as 
the ministerial programme ; and not few were the numbers of 
the 
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the Conservative party who, with avowed or unavowed favour 
to Lord Palmerston, countenanced his friends, or discountenanced 
his opponents, in the elections. 

In the pages of this Journal it has been shown to what tricks 
and maneeuvres beyond all precedent Lord Palmerston has 
descended in order to evade Peslignoentbay difficulty or defeat. 
But justice requires us to admit that his advantage in the crisis 
of the Dissolution bas not been purchased by any pledges on 
which either party can lay hold, or by any condescensions to their 
peculiar prejudices this way or that. In his public declarations 
on this occasion he has been eminently and even extravagantly 
himself, and has worn no false colours. Populus voluit decipi, et 
decipitur : on one side, perhaps on both, The Minister did not 
recede from his ground on the China question: on the contrary, 
he widened it when at the Mansion House dinner he declared that 
what Sir John Bowring had done was right, and that if in his 
place he would himself have done the very same. There was 
not even a saving clause to except that celebrated contradiction, 
which must not be called a falsehood, between his declaration to 
Consul Parkes that the ‘ Arrow’ was no British vessel on the 8th 
of October, and his declaration to Commissioner Yeh that she 
was one, In his address to the electors of Tiverton, Lord 
Palmerston went farther still. With historic pen he states the 
course of events at Canton in two ever memorable sentences :— 

‘ An insolent barbarian, wielding authority at Canton, had violated 
the British flag, broken the engagements of treaties, offered rewards for 
the heads of British subjects in that part of China, and planned their 
destruction by murder, assassinations, and poisons. 

‘ The British officers, civil and naval, on the station, had taken those 
measures which appeared to them to be proper and necessary to obtain 
satisfaction and redress.’ 

The dates are not indeed supplied; but the series of events is 
skilfully, and as falsely as skilfully, suggested. If it could 
happen that all the muniments of the year 1857 should be lost 
with the exception of this address, posterity would have no choice 
but to believe that Yeh and the Chinese had offered rewards for 
British heads, and had proceeded, by way of ‘ murder, assassina~ 
tions, and poisons,’ before the meek persons with whom they had 
to deal exhibited the smallest consciousness of a necessity for 
measures of defence or of punishment. These paragraphs are, 
in truth, just as veracious as would have been the History of the 
great Lord Clarendon, if he had justified the King’s hoisting his 
standard at Nottingham in 1642, by reciting as his motives that 
the rebels had restrained his personal liberty in 1646, and be- 
headed him in 1649. In a moral point of view, it may be = 
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cult to censure with severity enough such daring and ostentatious 
perversion of the truth ; but, while it is open to blame as. the 
gross excess of high-handed presumption, it cannot certainly be 
condemned on the score of subservience or flattery. In his 
enthusiasm for the sanguinary proceedings at Canton, Lord 
Palmerston has soared, with eagle flight, far beyond the reach, 
and even the view, of all imitators or beholders. 

Nor has. he condescended to give ease to the consciences or to 
assist the understandings of his followers by a single word of 
apology for any one of his most questionable proceedings. He 

of the repeal of more than half the Income-tax, and passes 

over without notice the inconvenient fact that he fills up the hidden 
deficit of the current year by means of the very impost, levied 
for the first six months of it, which he professes to have remitted. 
This being so, it would be irrational to complain of his entire 
silence on the ungainly and unmanageable fact, that for the deficit 
ef the coming year, the first in which the ninepenny remission 
will take full effect, he has made no provision whatever. He 
does not vouchsafe a word of explanation on the case of Persia. 
He could not defend, and he does not notice, the acts by which 
he frustrated the Crimean inquiry, or the unparalleled scandal of 
his treatment of (we trust we may say by a sure anticipation) the 
Right Honourable Sir John Macneil! and Colonel Sir Alexander 
M. Tulloch, K.C.B. Neither does he indulge in any promises 
er professions, either Conservative or Liberal, with reference to 
the future. He talks of progressive improvement in terms which 
would have been called icy, had they proceeded from the lips of 
Lord Derby, and which need not have disturbed the nerves of 
Lord Eldon. But, while he affirms nothing on the one side, he 
puts a negative on nothing on the other. With Epicurean calm- 
ness he preserves for himself unlimited sea-room; should he 
introduce no reforms and no Reform Bill, bis Liberal adherents 
will fail to fasten on him the guilt of any broken pledge ; should 
he propound the most sweeping and revolutionary measure, his 
Conservative supporters, from Mr. Sotheron to Mr. Kendall, will 
have themselves alone to thank for their disappointment and 
deception. Though Lord Palmerston does not, and apparently 
eannot, calculate the future of this nation, nor make even ordinary 
ovision for its constantly increasing exigencies, he has calcu- 
ted boldly and well what some might call] its powers of endur- 
ance, its tolerance of juggling, its capacity of taking names for 
things and shows for. substances; but what he will naturally 
parade as its enlightened appreciation of a masculine and 
vigorous policy, and its generous confidence in a Minister whose 
name stands at once, in lieu of creed and principle, for the 
guarantee 
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guarantee of honour, the pledge of conservation, and the hope of 
improvement, Nor have we even yet done with the circumstances 
that add significance, if not weight, to the issue of the elections. 
A newspaper in his service boasts, not wholly without reason:— 


‘The cry for retrenchment, with which all the sections of Opposi- 
tionists are preparing to meet the Government, has entirely failed with 
the country ; and, for the first time, we find the men who are proposing 
to do away with taxes disbelieved and ridiculed by the taxpayers.’ 


There is here some exaggeration; yet it is true that the 
Minister has held his ground and added to his numbers at the 
Elections in despite of his having been obnoxious to reproaches 
of a nature that in other times would have made the success im- 
possible. On the one hand, he has had to hide, and pretty 
effectually has he hidden, his very prominent and weighty share 
in the Foreign Policy of the Aberdeen Government ;* he has had 
to plead, in lieu of all other merits, the extorted remission of a 
part of the Income-tax and a ‘satisfactory’ peace, which, in 
truth, was satisfactory to few—so much did it correspond in sub- 
stance with the Vienna terms—except those who had been wishing 
for it some time before, when Lord Palmerston refused to make it. 
On the other hand, against him there has stood the total break- 
down of the Ministry in Parliamentary business ; the frustration 
of the Crimean inquiry and the scandalous treatment of the Com- 
missioners; the war made in Persia without consent of Parlia- 
ment; the disgraceful protocol threatening Belgium with foreign 
intervention on account of its press ; the increased and constantly 
increasing expenditure, and the ill-omened commencement of a 
re-imposition of taxes on articles the most important alike to the 
comforts, the health, and the morals of the people. All this 








* The passage of his ‘Address’ in which he effects this piece of palmistry is 
quite worthy to stand by the side of the narration of the Chinese transactions 
already quoted':— , 

‘The claims of the present Administration to the confidence of the country rest 
upon facts and events which will form an important chapter in the history of these 
times. 

‘We undertook the conduct of affairs in obedience to the call of our Sovereign 
at a moment of no small difficulty, in the midst of a great war, and when those 
men who had heretofore been looked up to as the leaders of parties had for various 
reasons declined the responsibility of office, or had been unable to form such an 
Administration as was in their opinion equal to the crisis, 

ngeted on, with energy and vigour the, war in which the country was 

e , 

“Should some ‘ignorant barbarian,’ such for example as Commissioner Yeh, 
draw his ideas of the history of the Palmerston Government from this address, he- 
will at once ive that’ Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, and their colleagues, 
came fresh from their retirement into office, and had had nothing whatever to do 
with the ministry of Lord Aberdeen, or with ‘the war in which th¢ country was 
engaged’ when they commenced their ministerial career. 
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burden has been laid upon the name of Palmerston, and all this 
burden has been borne. Yet more strangely, the party to which 
the test has been chiefly applied, and by which it has been 
endured, has been that party in the State which had in 1830, 
and, according to Lord John Russell, has always had, for its 
watchword the tricolour profession of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform. 

Still this triumph of the Minister—be its value, substance, and 
durability what they may—has not been owing to the peculiar 
warmth or close union of the body of Liberals. It has become 
the cardinal principle of that party never voluntarily to surrender 
office. The immediate and inevitable consequence is, that they 
must work for and adhere to any Minister who thinks fit to wear 
their badge and to recruit from their ranks, even though he may 
reject their favourite watchwords, and cast every one of their 
pledges to the winds, The advantage which they thus give to 

rd Palmerston, as their master rather than their leader, he fully 
comprehends ; and he will, of course, work it as long as it will 
last. Still this kind of relation does not beget ardent love, or 
enthusiastic exertion; and from the Liberal party generally the 
Minister has received during the Elections only that kind and 
degree of service which is written in the bond. The peculiar 
glory and richer harvest of the crisis he owes to the remaining, 
perhaps the increased, disorganization of the Conservative party. 
This disorganization is partly due to old and standing causes, and 
partly to the fascination which the name of Lord Palmerston has 
exercised, so far as we are able to discern, upon two or three classes 
of persons within it: upon some men so governed by religious 
partizanship as to make it the rule of political action in general, 
some men of impracticable tempers, and some men of marked 
constitutional timidity. 

And first as to those causes of division and weakness which 
are of older date. Until the year 1845 the combined effect of 
great authority with unprecedented ability in the leaders of the 

arty, and of the breadth of their separation from their opponents 
in politics, kept the Conservative party in a state of remarkably 
firm and uniform cohesion. Intestine quarrels seemed, until the 
date we have named, to be confined to the Liberal ranks. Poli- 
ticians of that colour, in the intervals of their standing conflict 
with their adversaries, were wont, from time to time, to do con- 
siderable execution upon one another, in their cross divisions as 
advocates or opponents of certain so-called popular measures, 
such, for example, as the Ballot. But they always managed 
these subaltern quarrels with such judgment that they were not 
_Suffered to’ interfere with the main issue. The friends or ene- 
mies 
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mies of Ballot forgot their distinctions in the face of the common 
enemy, and .always postponed the settlement of their accounts 
with one another until they had closed the door in his face. 
Whether it is owing to more honesty in the party, or to less 
talent, or to both, this rule of action has not been observed 
among the Conservative electors, who, in countless instances, 
have not scrupled to punish themselves, in order that they might 
make sure of punishing representatives or candidates with whom 
they were dissatisfied upon isolated points. At least it is plain 
that, at all elections since 1845 and 1846, certain minor, and 
perhaps, without disrespect, we may add, cross-grained sections 
of the Conservative party, have been alike active and successful 
in the work of contravening their own principles, smiting down 
their own friends, and playing the game of their adversaries. 
There is no reason so narrow and so trivial as to be insufficient, 
in the view of electors of this description, for withholding support 
from those with whom on every point, except the favourite 
crotchet, they agree, and so letting into Parliament those from 
whom on every point, including the favourite crotchet, they 
differ. Sometimes, because the candidate soliciting support 
voted for freedom of trade a little before it had become the creed 
of the whole country, he is to be punished for the supposed 
benefit of the agricultural interest ; although the immediate effect 
is to make sure the return of a rival who is ready, either in 
questions of taxation or in those of representation, to surrender 
the interests connected with the land, and to favour-or tolerate 
the concentration of predominating power in those favoured por- 
tions of the population who inhabit the towns. Sometimes, be- 
cause a candidate will not pledge himself to withdraw the grant 
to Maynooth, he is' allowed to succumb to an opponent who, 
while also probably refusing that pledge, is opposed to the main- 
tenance of the religious establishments of the country ; or who, if 
he is prepared to strip Maynooth of its grant, is not less ready 
and eager to apply the process to the Church. Sometimes it is 
a dignitary, who, enamoured of the symmetry of some imprac- 
ticable theory concerning the law of church-rate, rides his hobby 
in pitiless self-satisfaction, allows the question to remain open 
to perpetual agitation, each shock of which is a movement. to- 
wards the absolute extinction of that still generally beneficial 
law, and gravely declines, upon high conscientious motives, to 
give any aid to a candidate who falls short of his own pure doc- 
trine in the matter. Yet that candidate is probably a man having 
for his sole offence that he endeavoured to walk up slopes in 
preference to perpendiculars, and has it in view to deal with the 
question in such a manner as may rescue and place in safety so 

much 
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much of the rights of the Church as the combined influence of 
hesitating law and unhesitating agitation have left to her. To 
these and other standing subjects, with which folly has acquired 
a kind of prescriptive right to disport itself, others have been 
added by the particular agency of Lord Palmerston. For example; 
as in his ecclesiastical appointments he has ministered to the 
appetites of strong partisanship in the Church, he has his reward 
in the unfailing, though commonly unavowed, ‘support of a 
peculiar stamp of Churchmen, and of a larger body of Dissenters, 
who hail in the present exercise of Crown patronage a marked and 
indeed unexampled approximation to their principles of doctrine 
and of Church government. These classes, though perhaps 
limited in the nation at large, are, when taken together, im- 
portant within those zones of the community from which the 
reformed constituency is drawn. 

If, for the sake of convenience, we adopt the nomenclature 
supplied by a contemporary journal, and recognise a tripartite 
division of the Church of England into High, Low, and Broad 
Church parties, we may describe the course of Lord Palmerston 
as follows.» He knows very well that the Church of England 
has, since the Reformation, been distinguished in history beyond 
almost every religious body for its disposition to construe strictly 
and to exalt unsparingly the duty of obedience to the powers that 
be. Even the case of the Nonjurors, which is. sometimes quoted 
to sustain a contrary conclusion, is, in fact, the strongest proof 
of the proposition ; for those whom they hesitated to obey were in 
their eyes intruders, and their disaffection was:a part of what they 
thought due obedience to their rightful masters. Now, by the 
High Churchman is meant generally the man who is disposed to 
abide by the written and fixed laws of the Church of England m 
their letter and their spirit, and to defend them alike against 
Romanist, Rationalist, and Puritan. This party (if such, for 
convenience sake, it must be called, but it is not justly liable to 
the name) still sees in the Queen the representative of ‘Tudors and 
of Stuarts, to whom, after all, the Church at least has. been much 
indebted, both for its reform and for its preservation. And yet 
further, it sees in Lord Palmerston not the man fishing for a par- 
liamentary majority, and baiting his hook with any garbage that 
may serve his turn, but the representative of the Crown, and of the 
old monarchy of England. This party, like every other, has its 
extreme and its moderate forms of opinion, its vices and its 
virtues. Among its virtues is the disposition to suffer patiently 
and long: at the hands of constituted authority, It is therefore 
feeble to resist and slow to complain; it is the: Persia, the 
Naples, the China, or the Greece, of the: sphere ecclesiastical ; it 
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is, in a word, a safe y to bully, and, being so, it is pretty sure 
to be bullied by usb Bdinaneen “ 

Accordingly he has divided the spoils of the Church between 
the party which leans to rationalising or Erastian opinions, and 
the party which leans to Puritanism, and struggles to bend in 
that direction the obstinate and unyielding formularies of the 
Church. Its members are generally firm and zealous in their 
dogmatic belief of all the sublime verities which relate imme- 
diately to the nature of God, and to the person and work of the 
Redeemer. They inherit the goodwill due to the zealous and 
self-denying labours of their fathers, to which in many cases they 
add. their own ; and none, we think, but a person of bigoted 
mind can be of opinion that they ought, simply because they do 
not renounce a name that is undoubtedly a party name, to be 
excluded from the higher preferments of the Church. 

But there is a wide space between prohibition and monopoly ; 
and when we examine the rule of Lord Palmerston in regard to 
episcopal appointments, it exhibits a mode of action which none 
but a warped or an exceeding narrow mind can approve. ‘The name 
High Church, defined as we have defined it, signifies the great bulk 
of the English clergy, as well as its most learned divines, and the 
majority of its active, ardent, and distinguished parish-priests. 
This great body is, with one or two secondary exceptions, entirely 
proscribed by the Minister. An attempt is being systematically 
made, under influences kept in the background, to govern the 
clergy of England through prelates and dignitaries, not only 

ving no sympathy with them, but deriving their title for 
preferment from the want of that sympathy. A share, indeed, 
of the Ministerial favour is given to that portion of the clergy 
who are supposed to be the most accommodating as respects the 
submission of Church to State, or who lean to ideas called liberal 
with respect to the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. Prefer- 
ments ef this latter kind would be beyond all others odious to 
the Low Church or Calvimistic schools; but their dissatisfaction 
has been converted into approval and support by arrangements 
under which not more than perhaps a fourth is thus disposed of, and 
the other three-fourths, including chiefly the positions of real 
eminence and power, are reserved for themselves. 

Two additional circumstances have made the proceedings of 
the Minister in this important matter invidious in the highest 
degree. The one is: that the gentlemen of this class whom he 
has selected for episcopal sees are not the rightful claimants even 
among their own school or party. Others. might have been found, 
it is observed, as sincere, and even as thorough-going, and much 
moreeminent, QOutof the four prelates who have been appointed 

to 
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toor named for the sees of Gloucester, Ripon, Carlisle, and Nor- 
wich, none but the first can, we believe, even with a liberal lati- 
tude of construction, be termed a distinguished man; while it 
cannot be asserted of all of them that they come up to the standard 
of intellectual mediocrity. To say they were zealous parish clergy- 
men, is to say no more than that they were like many thousands 
more of the parochial clergy. To say that they were popular 
preachers (none of them having in this respect attained to any- 
thing beyond what we may term congregational reputation), is 
to say that they had that kind of fluency without which, as 
Dissenting ministers, they would not have commanded a salary 
of 1007. a year. A man like Mr. Melvill might well have been 
preferred to a see for his gifts in the pulpit, even were his other 
claims less distinguished ; but here the case is wholly different. 
The secret of their choice appears, in fact, only to disclose itself 
when we take into view the happy incident of birth ; for of the 
four Bishops, one is the brother of a Whig Minister, a second of a 
Whig ex-Minister, a third of a Whig Earl holding salaried office, 
and the fourth is nephew to a Whig law-lord. Other recent 
Ministries have not acted thus. The brother of Lord John 
Russell is nothing more than a Canon ; and the son of Lord A ber- 
deen is simply a country clergyman. Surely, if the word 
nepotism had not been invented for the case of the Popes, it 
must now have been forced into existence to serve the turn of 
Lord Palmerston’s Administration. 

The Episcopal appointments of former days were not always 
immaculate, but they never failed in these two recommendations 
—first, that they were not habitually made in the spirit of par- 
tisanship ; and secondly, that the persons chosen for the Bench 
were commonly men competent to tnderstand the traditions of 
their high office, and to maintain some semblance of that unity 
on which its authority depends. Twenty years ago, under the 
wise rule of Archbishop Howley, the Bishops of England were 
not seen in unseemly conflict with one another, and had some- 
thing of an intelligible collective character, as well as a powerful 
collective influence in the Church. It is this traditionary and 
corporate character in bodies which does so much to concentrate 
their force, and to neutralize the weakness of their inferior 
numbers. 

We have now lived into times of greater need, and, in civil 
matters, of purer and more effective administration. In these 
days more than ever ‘the upright minister will endeavour to 
appoint to all offices, and most of all to the offices of the Church, 
men of moderation, of wisdom—in sum, of what is well called 
weight ; men who will heal or soothe her wounds, allay her 
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angry humours, bind together by moral influence in offices of 
love her different and now distracted orders; men, too, who, as 
has been sarcastically observed in the columns of the most 
powerful ally of the Government, can construe averse in the 
Greek Testament, and can do something which is not the work 
of the platform of Exeter Hall—something towards the defence 
of the Church and of the Christian religion against those masked 
and insidious approaches of unbelief, which in their altered 
forms have become more than ever alarming, and which will one 
day swallow up all other controversies. It is lamentable to see 
that at a period of such exigency, the high prerogatives of the 
Crown are made the tools of religious passion. It may be true 
that the errors committed by an opposite party, and the cruel 
desertion of the Church of England by many who were sworn to 
her service, have led to these short-sighted proceedings. And 
without doubt it is true that, but for such occurrences, the pranks 
which Lord Palmerston has been playing in the matter of church 
preferment would long ago have been brought to an end. 

To deal for ready money is an excellent system in the regula-~ 
tion of the economy of a private family, or in any question of 
sale and purchase; but it is far otherwise in politics. Lord 
Palmerston, in the matter of his episcopal appointments, has 
been dealing for ready money. He has gained some scores of 
votes in various elections; he has obtained most serviceable 
support in the House of Lords. Has he ministered to the true 
needs of the Church? Will the effect of his appointments, and 
of the prolongation of a similar series of appointments, be, to 
mitigate the animosities which rend her—to diminish the scandals 
which discredit her before the world—to give her more unity and 
strength for her work—to conciliate attachment to her rulers—to 
enable the Episcopal body to edify the country by the harmony 
and reciprocal confidence and respect of its members? Every 
one of these questions must be answered in the negative. The 
country does not wish to see Cabinets monopolized by popular 
speakers, nor the Episcopal Bench by popular preachers, even 
were they of more than a very middling order. If the day of the 
Church of England’s doom is so near that it is now time to fill 
the crypt of the edifice with gunpowder for a coming explosion, 
then it may be warrantable to depart, as Lord Palmerston has 
departed, from all former precedent, and to hasten the crisis by 
providing her with rulers who will themselves be ready to apply 
the match. Butif the preservation of the Church, upon the basis 
defined for her by the wise laws of our forefathers, be the object 
dear to every sound patriot and statesman, then the ecclesiastical 
policy of Lord Palmerston reverses every rule of duty and of 
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prudence. It has already, we do not fear 'to say, notwithstanding 
the courtship it has paid to partisans, weakened the episcopal 
body in public weight and estimation. It cannot ultimately be 
serviceable to the mterests of the party he has so extravagantly 
favoured ; for in these days, religious parties gain real strength 
by the zeal, energy and patience, the suffering and self-denial of 
their numbers, not by the factitious influences.of rank and wealth, 
far less of political intrigue. Even with reference to the secular 
sphere, the Minister has purchased far too dearly his safe votes 
in the House of Peers; for while insignificance must beget 
servility, servility never can command respect; and the memor- 
able indications of the sense of the House of Commons upon 
the recent episcopal vote in the House of Lords on the Chinese 
nestion may both stand as a proof of the real tendency of Lord 
almerston’s appointments to weaken the Church, and will, we 
hope, serve to warn at least all those who are desirous to main- 
tain the episcopal peerages as an important part of the constitu- 
tion. Never m our recollection have those peerages been so 
much imperilled as by the suffrages of eighteen bishops (for it 
must be remembered that Bishops are Christians) given in 
favour of the sanguinary and shameful proceedings at Canton. 
By means, then, of his ecclesiastical appointments, Lord Pal- 
merston has attracted, perhaps we should say bribed, a certain 
number of votes: but he has in other modes carried a deeper and 
wider taint into what was, and what may likewise again be, the 
Conservative party. Whatever may prove to be the gain of the 
Government from the Dissolution, it is due im the main to the 
opinion in his favour which has gaimed currency with no incon- 
siderable portion of his political opponents, This is plain in the 
first place from the fact that his advanfage has lain chiefly with the 
counties. In the towns, whether as Conservatives without addition 
or as Liberal Conservatives, his adversaries appear to have made 
good head. What is more remarkable is, that an the larger towns 
they seem actually to have gained ground; and if we put out of 
view those places—such as Dover, Plymouth, and Devonport— 
where Ministerial influence is almost paramount, the gain is so 
considerable, if we estimate it rightly, as to deserve particular 
remark. The seats for the larger cities and towns lost by that 
party are, we believe, no more than seven—namely, in the city 
ef London, Norwich, Brighton, Wigan, Yarmouth, Shrewsbury, 
and Dudley. Of these, Dudley ought to be excluded; for the 
constituency appears, ftom'the aecounts of the local circumstanees, 
to have returned, however oddly, a Liberal representative without 
opposition, as a means of expressing its marked preference for 
Sir Stafford Northcote, a Conservative member, who had been 
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withdrawn. On the other side the party has gained not less than 


twelve seats at the hands of constituencies of the same class— 
namely, at Leeds, Blackburn, Bolton, Carlisle, Stoke, Gloucester, 
Cambridge (two), Maidstone (two), ‘Taunton, and Chatham—the 
last in opposition to a very powerful Ministerial interest. It is 
one of the most singular circumstances of a singular juncture, 
when the elections generally are supposed to have been catried 
mainly by the aid of the popularity of a Minister, that he should 
thus have lest ground m that very class of constituencies which 
most broadly reflects the popular sentiment, and that bis gains in 
the borough representation, whether they be large or small, which 
yet remains to be shown, should have been dependent entirely 
on a favourable balance from the smal] towns, where discussion 
is less free and active, and where influence or money have a more 
extended sway. It is also worth remarking that the three mem- 
bers of the official corps, who have lost English seats, have all of 
them been rejected by large towns: Lord Monck is driven from 
Portsmouth, Mr. Peel from Bury, and Admiral Berkeley from 
Gloucester. 

The gain of the Liberal party in the counties is probably due 
in part to its recovery of its fair and natural share of influence, 
from which it had been excluded through the feelings connected 
with the struggle for Protection. In a similar manner the Con- 
servative body was for a time deprived of the weight essentially 
belonging to it through the recollections and associations of ‘the 
Reform Bill, and the memorable contest which preceded its 
passing into law. But the change in the County representation 
has much exceeded what was due to the operation of this cause; 
and the character of the alteration in particular cases is not less 
remarkable than its extent-as a whole. A limited section of the 
Conservative party, holding its more extreme opinions in religion 
or politics, or both, had before the Dissolution caused consider- 
able notoriety by the expression of a decided approbation of Lord 
Palmerston, or even an undisguised preference for him over its 
own admitted leader, Lord Derby. There can be no indelicacy 
in naming gentlemen who have sought for themselves so promi- 
ment a place in the debates of the House of Commons, or else- 
where, as Mr. Bentinck, who represents West Norfolk; Mr. 
Beresford, who sits for North Essex; Mr. Kendall, who is mem- 
ber for East Cornwall ; and Mr. Knightley, who has retained his 
seat in the Southern Division of Northamptonshire. These gen- 
tlemen have found, it appears, in Lord Palmerston the nearest 
and most trustworthy representative of their opinions. One 
likes him beyond Lord Derby apparently because he has made 
over the disposal of church patronage to the known organs of 
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puritanism ; another, because he is certain to keep the expendi- 
ture up to the highest point which Parliament will endure; a 
third, because he cannot be suspected of any undue passion for 
legislative improvements, and will never, except under coercion, 
introduce a Reform Bill. One would suppose that members of 
a political party, who consider themselves its best members, but 
who renounce its leader, thwart its proceedings, and systematically 
agitate in favour of its opponents, would find their position slip- 
pery when they stood before their constituents. But it has not 
been so. On the contrary, the gentlemen we have named retain 
their seats under circumstances which appear to show that their 
course has at any rate not been the reverse of popular out of 
doors. In South Northamptonshire Mr. Knightley holds his 
ground, while Colonel Vyse, who did not share his peculiarities, 
has been defeated; in East Cornwall, where Mr. Kendall’s re- 
election twelve months ago was deemed. impossible, he has come 
in without a contest; Major Beresford’s want of the connection 
with the county which is usually required in a knight of the 
shire, seems to prove that he cannot stand otherwise than well 
in the opinions of his constituents ; and in Norfolk, where three 
Conservative members were to be immolated and one only saved, 
three unexceptionable Conformists have disappeared from the 
Parliamentary roll, and the non-conforming Mr. Bentinck has 
alone been spared. In many other cases it is certain that similar 
feelings have operated, where it is less easy to trace their results. 
The poll of Whig and Liberal candidates has been swollen by 
innocent and unsuspecting squires, who have marshalled their 
tenantry to support the Minister. He, they think, cannot be far 
wrong, as of the reproaches launched against him many are the 
very same reproaches which in other days Liberal politicians 
have lavished on Tory governments: gross extravagance, needless 
burdens on the people, contempt for popular and parliamentary 
rights, no reforms in our laws, and a love of foreign broils, not 
dissociated from the consciousness that by them a ministry can 
abate and baffle the demands of the country for anything like 
vigour or activity in the work of domestic government. 

Hence too it is that the features of the present Administration 
have won favour for it with another and a most respectable class of 
Conservative politicians, those who possess the invaluable quality 
of political circumspection, but who carry it perhaps into the 
extreme where it becomes timidity. They perceive the mischief 
done by the impracticable mutineers, and they over-estimate its 
effects. They look, as it appears to us, too much to the actual 
state of their ranks, and rely too little on.the strength which 
their party would gain with the country from a bold assertion of 

their 
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their own enlightened opinions, and from the powerful sup 
which they might give to such opinions, in action even after their 
erratic comrades, who confide in Lord Palmerston, have done 
their worst, and after the necessary subtraction from the numbers 
of the party has been made accordingly. There is no class of poli- 
ticians who have less of real sympathy with the Minister than those 
excellent persons to whom we allude. Neither his indifferentism, 
nor his levity, nor his apathy in regard to domestic interests, nor 
his ceaseless train of foreign squabbles, constitute any recom- 
mendation’ in the eyes of men with whom moderation does not 
mean sluggishness, nor vigour turbulence and temerity. They 
know that, in the best days of the Conservative party, when they 
themselves were the strength and honour of its ranks, its course, 
both domestic and foreign, and the spirit in which it handled 
public affairs, were the very reverse of those which now prevail ; 
yet, with a shrug or a sigh, they fold their arms, and provisionally 
accept Lord Palmerston as for the moment a necessity. 

But all is not gold that glitters. We have told out with fear- 
lessness, as some may think even with exaggeration, all that 
gives an imposing character to the position and attitude of the 
Ministry in connection with the elections now drawing to a close. 
We have shown how the country has been challenged upon a 
name alone, and how, waiving its right to try a Minister upon his 
policy, it has not ventured to decline the issue, and has apparently 
affirmed all that Lord Palmerston said it ought to affirm, seen 
what he saw, winked where he bid it wink, and been absolutely 
blind where he prescribed blindness. Whatever figure be the 
numerical representative of his gains upon the hustings, whether 
twenty or fifty, or, as may prove to be the case, some intermediate 
number, any result lying within these limits would at first sight 
appear to indicate a strong and secure position. But first sight 
may be reasonably mistrusted, even by those who make no pre- 
tensions to second sight. And it is obvious that, while the 
Palmerston of 1857 resembles the Peel of 1841 in meeting Par- 
liament with a large numerical majority at his back, there the 
resemblance both begins and terminates. The ground is mined 
beneatlr his feet. Unlike the homogeneous band which supported 
the Peel administration, and in which the keenest eye could not 
but admit pervading identity of colour though combined with 
some variety of shade, he commands an army dissonant in tongue 
and in heart not less divided. The political naturalist, passing 
it in review, will find there not only a large variety but a wide dis- 
crepancy of species. In the midst of the mass of motley materials 
will be found one man at least who may compound them into 


' dangerous combustibles. Lord John Russell, though he has 
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committed in the last six years a larger number of sheer blunders 
than any other English statesman has achieved in sixty, yet, 
setting aside those terrible exceptions, is not only incomparably 
before Lord Palmerston in his claims upon the suffrages of the 
party, but is also beyond all comparison (so strange are the con- 
trasts of human character) the most acute and the most formidable 
eg a tactician of the day. We do not believe that 
rd John Russell will offer, or will need to offer, to Lord 
Palmerston a factious opposition. Between the average crop of 
errors that every Government must yield, the openings that the 
rashness of the recent foreign policy if unamended must afford, 
the sluggishness of the Cabinet in legislative and administrative 
movement, and its more decided immobility on the subjects in 
which the Liberal party feels the deepest interest, Lord John 
Russell will find plenty of work ready to his hand; and unless 
we mistake, he will show that the whitening hair has not yet so 
cooled his courage as to hold him back, under circumstances so 
inviting to his’ half-serious and half-mischievous temperament, 
from appropriate action. 

So much for the elections and their product, in their relation 
to the fortunes and prospects of the ministry. But there are 
other points of view from which they cannot fail to be regarded, 
especially at a moment when a highly artificial and forced effort 
has been made by a number of candidates on the hustings to 
raise the cry for Parliamentary Reform, as if it were at this 
juncture either the genuine wish or the pressing want of the 
country, 

These elections have beén favourable to ‘new men, who will 
contribute not much less than one-third of the House: favour- 
able to rank, for two new heirs-apparent to titles appear to have 
been returned for every old one rejected. But they have been 
also remarkable beyond all others within our memory for the 
number of men eminent for their intellectual powers whom 
they have excluded from Parliament, We do not now speak with 
any reference to the moderation or violence of their opinions, 
the soundness or unsoundness of their principles. They are 
chiefly men with whom we do not sympathise in regard to the 
most important subjects. But we think it will hardly be 
disputed that any impartial observer called upon to select from 
the list of the last Parliament. the fifty, or even the forty ablest 
men whose names stood upon it, would without doubt have in- 
cluded in the list Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, Mr. Roundell 
Palmer and Mr, Cardwell, and with these four two other men of 
less popular and available but still of very remarkable powers, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Miall. Of these six one abandoned the field 
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without hope, the other five have all been rejected, after sharp 
contests, by large and popular constituencies. If we were to 
proceed to a more enlarged selection of prominent or able men, 
and instead of the first forty or fifty to form from the rolls of the 
last Parliament a list of eighty or a hundred, we should find that 
it contained a further considerable number of gentlemen now 
excluded. On the whole, we believe that the elections have shut 
out of Parliament not less than a sixth or a seventh part of its 
most conspicuous men; and it is also nota little remarkable, 
that in almost, if not quite, every instance these have been re- 
placed either by persons of proved insignificance, or by such as 
have not yet earned their spurs, and for the most part seem un- 
likely to earn them. 

The case of the Manchester School, as they are called, de- 
serves particular notice. Its principal men have been remarkable, 
not only for their force of intellect, but also for great independ- 
ence of character, if not for absolute originality of thought. It 
may be true that Mr. Bright evinced a certain narrowness of 
mind when, in the agony of the Russian war, he endeavoured to 
deter the country from its further prosecution by reckoning up 
the millions it would add to the taxation of the United King- 
dom, and then parading the terrible spectre of American com- 
petition. But we know no country except England which can 
make the boast, that she has a school of demagogues who are 
men of such stern integrity and invincible moral firmness that, 
where they find their own convictions at variance with the public 
will, they can unhesitatingly part with their popularity in obe- 
dience to their consciences. Indeed, if we want to find the 
essential spirit of the demagogue, which lies in time-serving, we 
must look for it elsewhere, among the titles, stars, and ribands of 
the Ministry, and among the crowd of politicians who shape 
their course according to the mere convenience of the hour. 

Among the Radicals of the late Parliament there were six who 
might fairly be called conspicuous for intellectual force, or for 
independence of character, or both: Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. Fox, Mr. Miall, and Mr. Roebuck. Of these 
six Mr. Roebuck only has survived the fight. 

There have been, however, other causes at work, besides the 
decided unpopularity of their opinions on the late war with Russia, 
to bring about the extinction of the Manchester School. Ever 
since the Repeal of the Corn Laws the representation of the 
great metropolis of manufacture has been absolutely monopolised 
by that extreme section of politicians. The League, which was 
formed to effect the abolition of the Corn Laws, has practically 
subsisted after its only legitimate purpose had been aac 
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Its influence had been long resented as a tyranny by numerous 
and powerful classes, who have been anxiously on the watch for 
an opportunity to re-assert their rights, The recollection, still 
fresh, of the opinions of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gibson on the 
Russian war has supplied the desired opportunity; and hence 
their signal defeat at Manchester. 

Still it is greatly to be regretted, in our view, that the lights 
of Radicalism should be put out. Of all sections of the House 
none can so ill afford as the Radical section to be without its 
guides. For, as it contains, in proportion to its numbers, the 
largest infusion of the turbulent and headstrong element, and of 
self-assertion without self-control, it can least and worst dis- 
pense with those governing influences which might serve to keep 
such an element in check. It is still more unfortunate that the 
extreme Liberal party should have lost the men who were not 
only most likely to guide its judgment, but also best able to 
sustain and raise its moral tone. And it is not a little singular 
that, while the elections appear to give proof of a general dimi- 
nution of respect for eminence, the results should have been felt 
almost entirely on the Ministerial side of the Hompse, and that the 
havoc made should ,have been due in many jnstances to the 
internal divisions of the Liberal party. 

The caprice of fortune has, however, not been altogether con- 
fined to that school of politicians which consists of gentlemen 
professing the broadest and most pronounced opinions in politics. 
On the contrary, an at least equal share of disfavour has been 
shown to the amphibious class, who have for the last four or five 
years passed under the name of Peelites. Their ranks, never 
crowded, have been thinned to such a degree, that the party can 
no longer be said to, exist. The list of the men of mark de- 
feated at the elections is divided between the Liberals and 
this limited section, to which Mr. Cardwell, Sir James Hogg, Mr. 
Roundell Palmer, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Dr. Phillimore, 
were reputed, more or less loosely, to belong: and other gentlemen 
of the same nuance in’politics, and personally of high character or 
promise, have shared their fate. Individually, they are persons 
possessed of every claim to respect ; but on public grounds, few 
indeed will regret their extinction as a party. There was not 
standing-room for them on the narrow line which separates the 
two sides of the House: they were at once a sign of the prevail- 
ing disorganization, and a cause of its continuance and extension. 
If they voted with the :Minister, their adherence was deemed 
servile ; if they voted against him, their opposition was thought 
factious. If they acted: apart from all parties, their isolation was 
the proof of their self-conceit, and of the extravagant value they 
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set upon themselves.. If they acted with any party, the associa- 
tion in the division-lobby was the proof of a long-laid conspiracy 
just come to light. The constituencies, locally organized under 
the forms of political dualism, abhor the tertium quid ; and it was 
in that category that Peclism had come to stand. Accordingly not 
a single person, we believe, has been returned to Parliament 
because he was a Peelite. Two distinguished members of the 
body, Sir James Graham and Mr. Cardwell, in their speeches 
and addresses at the election, appeared formally to adopt the 
insignia of the Liberal party, though not of the Palmerston 
government, Others, like Lord Elcho, have fallen back upon 
the appellation of Liberal Conservatives, and to this column we 

erceive that many of the public journals, in classifying the new 

arliament, have assigned them. Some few, like Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Sidney Herbert, have apparently avoided any pro- 
fession of allegiance to a party, but it seems likely that hence- 
forward they will only be known as individuals, and as represent- 
ing some. particular shade of the one party or the other. Though 
the elections generally must have sadly disappointed the fervent 
wish of Mr. Disraeli for men of intelligible opinions and clear 
views as to party connection, one motley intermediate tint at the 


_leas¢ will have either absolutely disappeared or will have become 


practically inappreciable. Thus far, at least, the result will be, 
we believe, satisfactory to the country without distinction of 
party, and not over-painful we hope to those who have been 
made the subject of the dissolving process. They die as by the 
kindly bolts of Apollo.. A pitying deity has sent Iris forth, to 
sever for them the fateful lock— 


‘Tum Juno omnipotens, longum miserata dolorem 
Difficilesque obitus, Irim demisit Olympo, 
Quz luctantem animam nexosque resolveret artus.’—4n. IV. 


But it is time that we should endeavour yet further to widen 
our prospect, and to consider whether the events of the present 
juncture have made any further contribution towards a reply to 
the old and famous question of the Duke of Wellington, how, 
under the Reform Act, the Queen’s Government was to be car- 
ried on? No Cédipus has yet been found for the sphinx of our 
great military statesman. During many years, indeed, the need 
of a reply was scarcely felt. It soon became evident, ag the 
Reformed Parliament got to work, that the fears of its taking a 
democratic direction had at all events been much exaggerated. 
It did not want a due stock of leading men; for a powerful gene- 
ration, trained in the old school of British statesmanship, re- 
mained to guide its deliberations, and the habitual respect of the 
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nation for order, experience, and authority, made their influence 
adequate and secure, There was another defect of our existing 
Parliamentary constitution, of which the favourable circum- 
stances of the time repressed and slackened the development. 
While party organization was strong, and while questions of 
commanding public interest were brought successively under 
discussion, power was sure to reside in the centre, and the danger 
was hardly perceived that a day might come when the House of 
Commons would exhibit a strong tendency to degenerate into an 
assembly of municipal and parochial minds, 

On this defect, which with our old-fashioned views we hold to 
be a matter of greater weight than the destinies of the Ministry 
or the momentary balance of political parties, the recent Elections 
have thrown a broad and even a glaring light ; for never has there 
been such a disposition within our memory to determine the 
choice of representatives by local rather than by national con- 
siderations, In almost every instance where a prominent man 
has been displaced, it has been by some gentleman representing 
local interests, or drawing his strength from local sympathies and 
associations. ; 

In other times there needed be no fears on this head. We 
will refer to a remarkable example. Forty years ago, the seat 
for Liverpool was the most distinguished among all those for the 
cities and boroughs in the kingdom. Such a case was exactly 
the one where, with immense local interests to defend (particularly 
as such interests were then defended), and an immense local 
business to transact, it might have seemed likely that the charge 
would be entrusted by the constituency to the hands of no per- 
sons other than fellow-townsmen. But so differently did the 
currents of feeling then run, that Liverpool never returned one of 
her own community, and sought out for one at least of her seats a 
succession of distinguished public men—beginning from the year 
1812, when Mr. Canning and Lord Brougham contended for the 
seat. Until the Reform Bill, there could be no absorption of 
our representative system by local influences; because a large 
proportion of the members of the House of Commons were not in 
any real sense the representatives of local communities. Thus 
there were abundant openings through which men and minds of 
every class found their way into that House. There were then 
many classes of persons who did not possess either high birth, or 
great wealth, or marked local connection, and who either had not 
learned popular arts or were not fitted to practise them, and yet 
whose presence alike adorned and improved the’composition of 
the Lower House of Parliament. The abstruse jurist, the pro- 
found historian, the tranquil and sagacious observer of events, 
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the refined and accomplished but shy and retiring scholar, the 
man averse to political bustle but of ripe experience and know- 
ledge of the world, the youth who, animated by the sense of duty 
or the hope of fame, dedicated in right earnest the flower and 
early virtue of his days to the service of his country,—all these 
classes entered freely and largely into the composition of the old 
or unreformed Parliamentary chamber. A wonderful and provi- 
dential law of compensation had preserved in our popular consti- 
tution, as it was modified from age to age, all the conditions of 
its vitality and usefulness. As the practical working of our 
Government had become more entirely dependent on the House 
of Commons, that House had more and more acquired the faculty 
both of training minds formed to govern, and of attracting to 
itself, through numberless channels, other minds of every ima- 
ginable class that were fitted to comprehend, to control, and to 
sustain those in whose hands the charge of governing was de- 
posited. 

Even im such a case as that of Liverpool, where the claims of 
local citizenship presented the highest mark to ambition, they 
were set aside by the general feeling of the community. The | 
sense of each place was to choose the best man, and not merely 
the man whom they knew the best; or if, as was perfectly pro- 
per, neighbourhood and personal knowledge were allowed to 
weigh as motives of selection in a fair and liberal proportion of 
cases, this tendency was kept in effectual check by the desire of 
electors to associate the reputation of their towns with names 
that had attained to imperial celebrity. In the rear of these pro- 
visions for keeping up the character of the representative class, 
lay the powerful reserve supplied by the close boroughs: and 
such was the amplitude and variety of means of access to the 
House of Commons offered by our old Parliamentary system, 
that the assembly assumed a character of extraordinary compre- 
hensiveness, and there was no man, at least there was no stamp 
of man, whom it was desirable on public grounds to see there, 
that might not be found within the venerable precinct. 

But when each constituency had come to be endowed with a 
separate individuality and an independent choice, a kind of 
rivalry in egotism and self-assertion began to prevail between 
them. It is no unnatural result of the change in our electoral sys- 
tem, that titles to favour, in themselves weak but well understood 
by a local community, should prevail over other titles of higher 
pretension, but with their evidences less clear and familiar. ‘The 
public man who stands in or near the very first class may still 
with safety go down to his Tiverton, his Dorchester, or his Pem- 
broke ; but, unless there be so much of national brilliancy in his 
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fame that it has penetrated into the alleys and back courts of u 
every little borough, the chances are that a constituency of that 8! 
class will prefer its own bookseller or its own brewer or its own d 
coachmaker, whom it has known and tested by the familiar inter- al 
course of years, to.a person of whom it has only rarely and faintly th 
heard through leading public. journals, and who of course will : 


have most usually been mentioned in them only to be defamed. 
But if the local magnates are commonly preferred even to many 
classes of gentlemen who have achieved a public reputation, how 
much more formidable must they prove against persons who 
have none; against those who must be taken on trust, whose 
promise is wholly in the future, who may indeed prove brilliant 
prizes, but who also may in the day of trial. be drawn dismal 
blanks, or who belong to any of those composite classes of 
scholars, or students, or sages of the chamber, or thinkers, with- 
out popular talents or accomplishments, that lengthened the com- 
prehensive lists of materials with which our Parliaments of the 
old construction were furnished forth! We can neither wonder 
nor complain if those, who feel themselves to have been made 
judges in the last resort of the qualifications of candidates, take 
their own measure of the proper modes of judgment; but the 
result is, that little luminaries, emitting light sufficient for their 
narrow spheres, are transplanted into wide ones, where they can 
only make darkness visible, and the aggregate of their rays, when 
put together in Parliament, is fitter for a municipal chamber 
than for the senate of the most extended-Empire in the world. 
The habits of the local man of business may be those of 
punctuality, clearness, promptitude, and energy, for the purposes 
to which he is given; but it is a mistake to suppose they will 
therefore make him a good legislator. For the qualities we 
have just enumerated as common to the middle with the highest 
class, are also common to the lower class with both. Many and 
many is the man among working village tradesmen, gamekeepers, 
gardeners, among the mechanics, artisans, and operatives of our 
towns, who is as much entitled to claim credit both for intel- 
lectual and moral excellence of every kind in the pursuit of his 
calling, as any shopkeeper, as any manufacturer, merchant, 
squire, or nobleman in the land. The mistake we make is when 
we look to these qualities in the abstract, and apart from the 
consideration of the scale on which they have been habitually 
exercised. ‘The persons who have given proof of them have 
commonly arrived at middle life, or even passed beyond it, be- 
fore they receive at the hands of their fellow ‘townsmen the 
highest honour it is in their power to bestow. When elected to 
Parliament they liberally and handsomely give a share of their 
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time-to the public, but they are not always in a condition to 
give the whole. If they are wealthy, the desire of accumulation 
does not leave them; if they are less than :wealthy, necessity 
and affection commonly preclude the sacrifice. But even if 
they do make over their whole time and powers to the service of 
the country, they are not of an age to change their mental habits. 
The range of the mind is fixed; the fibre cannot be stretched, 
and the attempt would strain and tear it. It is too late, speak- 
ing generally, to acquire the aptitudes of the old soldier of 
politics—his flexibility and elasticity of mind, his varied scope 
of view, his universality, which finds a common measure for rea- 
sons and considerations in themselves utterly heterogeneous, his 
unlimited freedom in the disposal and concentration of the 
powers he possesses upon a point, or rather upon an hundred 
points, taken one after another, and having no common charac- 
ter, no mutual connection, except that they are massed, or it 
may be even jumbled, together by the exigency of the hour. As 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Fox, would perhaps have made 
bad merchants, manufacturers, or tradesmen, even if they had 
started in youth, but almost certainly if they had turned to such 
pursuits at five-and-forty or thereabouts, so it appears from ex- 
perience that the middle-class men of this country, rising by 
local desert to local credit, and then turned loose into the House 
of Commons, add little, in proportion to their numbers, to the 
political mind and accomplishments of that assembly. It is not 
that they are usually forward, restless, or unmanageable. On 
the contrary, as to the general business of Parliament, they are 
tame and passive enough, and are not bad troops for a Minister 
to lead into a division lobby. Again, we must not be understood 
to confound with this large and growing class such men as Mr. 
Cobden, a person of cultivated mind, as no one can doubt, 
from an early period of his life; or Mr. Bright, whose reputa- 
tion for energy and eloquence had become almost national before 
he found his way into Parliament, and who, when he appeared 
there, was chosen, not for Rochdale, where he was locally known, 
but for Durham, where he could only appear as an English 
notable, These are men of the higher and rarer gifts, and stand 
upon a level altogether different. Nor would we for a moment 
dispute that the class we have been criticising is one, of which 
there ought to be a considerable infusion into am assembly where 
the territorial element is, and we trust will long continue, so 
strong. But the question is.one of degree; and what we lament 
is the evil, at Lord Palmerston struck in his manly 
letter to: Mr. Andrews of Southampton ; namely, the growing 
tendeney of local motives and considerations to spread from 
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one place to another, and to become paramount in each, with- 
out any apparent limit. Even among the representatives of 
the land, as they are termed, there is a beginning of a similar 
movement, though, if only a beginning, it need not be regretted. 
But in the towns it has gone far, and it is already obviously, 
and even rapidly, deteriorating the efficiency of the House of 
Commons as a whole, by substituting what may be termed the 
retail mind for that larger conformation which is most ordina- 
rily acquired by long and early contact with public affairs, 
but which is also often gained by extended intercourse with the 
world, or by the discharge of responsible public duties.. To this 
latter means of expansion, and to the influence of high education 
in youth, we presume we are to refer the fact, that the country 
gentlemen of England have furnished, even under circumstances 
of disadvantage, more apt material for statesmen than its mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes. 

Such, then, is the Parliament; miscellaneous and confused, 
perhaps beyond all former precedent, in the political complexion 
of its members; shorn of many intellectual ornaments and of 
much moral strength; tainted in a more than common degree 
with that insincerity and ambiguity of profession which always 
adheres in some measure to the operations of the hustings; de- 
prived of the guiding influences which are afforded by the tradi- 
tions of party while they remain clear, strong, and definite ; mar- 
shalled, as to the majority of its members, under the flag of a 
Minister whom nobody can dislike personally or can respect 
politically ; and commissioned to support a policy which is, up 
to the present period, as invisible and undefined as is the thought 
of the sculptor in the block of marble ; which, in all probability, 
will hereafter receive its form and impress from no more per- 
manent or worthy source than the dictates of momentary con- 
venience ; and of which but two things can be prophesied with 
any confidence—the first, that all political measures and public 
objects will be measured with reference to their tendency to 
shorten or lengthen the existence of the Ministry ; the next, that, 
subject to this permanent condition, Lord Palmerston will go 
prebably no farther than he may think that he needs, but cer- 
tainly as far as he may feel that he must. The recollection is 
not comfortable that we have a pilot who steers without a com- 
pees but the elements are kindly, the ship is sound, and the 

ovidence that has so long watched over the fortunes of Eng- 
land will not now, we may trust, abandon her. 

Such is the Parliament; what will be its work? Most Go- 
vernments of late years have professed to have a mission. It is 
not so with the present Administration. The Queen Mary of 
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Schiller, returned from France to her misty kingdom, laments 
the land of sun and orange-flowers that she has left, and her 
spirit still ranges through its brighter scenes. Even so the 
veteran Foreign Secretary, carried over to the other side of 
Downing-street, can find for himself no appropriate pastures in 
the purlieus of the Treasury, which is his nominal department. 
His passions and his appetites are still in the Foreign Office, 
where his knowledge and experience lie, and he flies from the 
dull routine of domestic business and legislation to expatiate in 
the more attractive exercises of that fractious diplomacy, without 
parallel among the annals of his predecessors, which he has un- 
doubtedly made popular in England. From this barren soil 
may still spring abundance of thorns and nettles, to sting the 
hand which touches them; but we sincerely pray that, in this 
department, we may henceforward hear as little as possible of 
our Minister, and a great deal less than we have been wont to 
hear of late. 

But however little it may be in the intention of the Cabinet 
to draw forth the strains of any particular harmony from the 
great Organ of the State, the Parliament cannot be without a 
work: it must, in the language of the old adage, either make a 
spoon or spoil a horn; it will find materials ready to its hand, 
supplied in part by the suspended controversies of the short 
session of the present year, and in part by the attitudes which 
the exigencies of the dissolution have induced our chief political 
posture-masters to assume. 

Although the course of the elections has certainly not stamped 
with a clear popular approval either the memorable vote of the 
3rd of March with respect to China, or the attempts of Lord 
Derby, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and others, to arrest the 
financial: impolicy of the Administration, and to put a curb on 
its extravagant and even alarming prodigality, there lies an ap- 
peal from excitement to calm, from passion to reflection, from 
illusion to disenchantment, from the present to the future. En- 
tirely confident of the issue of this appeal, we shall offer a few 
words on the case of the discarded Parliament against the 
favoured and successful Minister. 

We have placed at the head of this article as its title the 
Papers relating to the Chinese hostilities, but without intending 
to discuss at large the merits of that controversy. Let it repose, 
where it is so well enshrined, in the records of the remarkable 
debates of both Houses. Neither in law nor in policy, neither 
in point of humanity, nor of justice, nor of religion, can the case 
be recognised by us as one that will now bear argument. The 
prerogative of peace and war in the hands of Sir John Monies 
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would be too much honoured by being argumentatively arraigned : 
and future times will look back with astonishment upon the 
flagrant misdeeds that were prompted by the overweening conceit 
of our authorities abroad, upon the fatal facility alike of making 
and of adopting quarrels that betrayed our Government into an 
approval, even if it had not made it an accomplice in the previous 
preparations for the crisis ; and lastly, at the astounding attempts 
of a ministry and its supporters to neutralise the supreme func- 
tion of the Legislature, to suppress its right of dealing with 
public policy, to evade its judgment altogether up to the point 
where some judgment became inevitable, and then to reduce it 
to a formal and servile acceptance of acts which the vast majority 
of its members in their consciences abhorred. 

The Chinese question has been to the: elections what the 
Papers upon it are to this article—a title, and little more. Even 
the appetite for Lord Palmerston has not been keen enough to 
digest Sir John Bowring. There is not a single case that can be 
certainly quoted to our knowledge in which any member of the 
late Parliament has been rejected by his constituents on account 
of the vote respecting China. There are undoubted cases, such 
as that of Bath and of Bradford, where candidates have appeared 
before popular constituencies with loud denunciations of the pro- 
ceedings in China, and have carried the day with flying colours. 
Upon the whole there has been a suspended and divided opinion ; 
but if this was the best reception which the general popularity 
of Lord Palmerston could obtain from the public for his Chinese 
policy, if instead of adding to his credit by it he has rather 
drawn upon his balance, it is plain that the real judgment of the 
country upon the merits is more adverse than favourable to the 
proceedings at Canton. 

In our opinion the vote on China was a vote in which any man 
might well rejoice to have shared, and for which any man might 
well have been ready and thankful to suffer. Long after the 
mists and fogs, that now hide from us the springs of contem- 
porary action, shall have cleared away, that vote will remain an 
honour to the late House of Commons, It will be a beacon of 
hope and confidence to all those feebler races of mankind, with 
which we are in contact at nearly every point where they exist 
on the surface of the earth: and if it is, as we believe, a signal 
trophy of British justice, it will also be a powerful prop to 
British power. Men will learn from it that this is a country in 
which, at least on one memorable occasion, the rights of weak- 
ness, being once made known, received from its popular Assembly 
such an acknowledgment and such respect as that Assembly has 
never accorded to the claims of power ; that falsehood is not the 
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more respected among us because it appears in the dress of office 
and pretends to represent the august name of the Queen; and 
that those who had though reluctantly refrained from the bombard- 
ment of Odessa recoiled with shame upon learning the bombard- 
ment of Canton. 

The charge of dishonourable combination is so convenient a 
substitute for argument and reason, that it is naturally put in 
requisition when these cannot be had. It is one of those accusa- 
tions that is certain to be most audible when there is least ground 
for it : for, when the combination is factious, the case is commonly 
bad, snd where the case is bad, it is better worth while to show 
its badness than to discuss largely the motives and conduct of those 
who brought it forward. The Lithuanian peasant, when he cannot 
get flour enough, puts straw into his bread: the cry of combina- 
tion is political straw, and merely indicates the scarcity of better 
materials, 

To a charge which does not intrinsically deserve any answer at 
all, there are two answers, each of them conclusive. One is to be 
found in the composition of the majority, and another in the 
spontaneous confessions of the minority. The most recent ad- 
vocate of the Ministry on this question observes with much 
simplicity, ‘It is a curious fact that, with the single exception 
of the Right Hon. E. Ellice, every member of Parliament, who 
had held office in a former Cabinet, voted in that division 
against a Liberal Government supported by nine-tenths of the 
Liberal party.* Let us examine the list of the majority: we 
find in it the names of men who by no possibility could have 
a common political object to attain, and whom nothing but 
a strong conviction on the merits of the case could possibly 
have combined.’ There are seen in it the names of the recog- 
nised chiefs of every party and section in the House of Commons, 
outside the precinct of office, except that knot of extreme 
politicians on the Opposition benches for whom it is difficult 
to find any such appellation as would be at once true and 
complimentary.. There are the friends of Lord Derby, the 
occupants of the Opposition Bench, together with Lord John 
Russell and Sir Francis Baring: there are the advocates of peace, 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gibson, united with those who most keenly 
supported the late war, like Mr. Roebuck and Mr, Layard: there 
are the old colleagues of Sir Robert Peel, combined with the 
important section of independent gentlemen represented by such 
men as Sir William Heathcote and Mr. Sotheron. But. if all 
this is not enough, what shall we say when we also read in the 
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list the names of the most unquestionable and also the most 
highminded and eminent among the usual supporters of the 
Ministry, such as Lord Robert Grosvenor and Lord Harry Vane ; 
of men whose seats are largely affected by Government influence, 
such as the member for Devonport ;* or of men who had become 
almost proverbial in the House of Commons for more than 
common zeal in their adherence to Lord Palmerston, such as the 
late member for Leominster? + So that persons, whose fidelity 
on other occasions could only be noticed for its tendency to 
excess, were on this occasion torn from the side of the Minister 
by the resistless force of facts, were driven not into ‘ fortuitous 
concurrence,’ but into deliberate agreement with those they 
habitually denounced, against those whom they almost idolized, 
and manfully expressed their convictions in speeches stored 
indeed with the learning of the law, but wrung from the eloquent 
fulness of the heart. 

But if such a conclusive weight of moral evidence admit of 
corroboration, that corroboration is to be found in the confessions 
of the minority from Mr. Ellice downwards. Of their addresses, 
which have not long ago swarmed in the newspapers, few indeed 
vindicated the proceedings at Canton on their merits. Many 
gentlemen frankly stated that they voted for Government with 
difficulty, and plainly felt that theirs was the vote which required 
a justification, and not the vote of their opponents. The lan- 
guage generally held was this, that what has been done cannot 
be undone, and must, in order to avert greater evils, be sup- 
ported. Now we freely admit that considerations of this class 
have carried force even with men of the most honourable minds: 
but surely nothing less than the extravagance of political insolence 
or rage can represent the doctrine, that injustice when once done 
must be supported, as one so paramount and so indisputable, that 
those who demur to it.must forthwith be stoned with the cry of 
faction. One case in particular has reached our ears, which is 
instar omnium. A supporter of Government told one of his 
private acquaintance that he had made up his mind to vote with 
Mr. Cobden, until he found that Mr. Disraeli, Lord John 
Russell, and the rest were all about to do the same ; but that he 
then determined to support the Government. In other words, he 
was convinced by the evidence, but when he found that the same 
evidence which had convinced him had also convinced a 
majority of the House of Commons, for fear what he knew to be 
the truth should prevail, he determined, though with much 
reluctance, to vote against his own convictions. There may, in 
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the view of a severe judge, be some room here for the sentence 
of faction, but it is surely on the side of the Government that it 
will be found. Even the debate betrayed as much: for Par- 
liament was plainly given to understand that one gentleman of 
the Opposition voted for the bombardment at Canton to keep 
Sir James Graham and others out of office, and another gentle- 
man because he liked the direction in which the streams of 
Church patronage had been flowing. 

We plead against China the obligations of a treaty, of which 
our disregard seems more easy to show than hers. We make 
war upon Canton upon pleas which, if true, only justified 
reprisals and not war, but which our own representative admits to 
be false. We through him continue and extend these hostilities, 
when, as we know upon the authority of Consul Parkes,* the 
matter out of which they professedly grew was settled. But the 
vote of March the 3rd, ungraciously as its consequences were 
accepted by Lord Palmerston, has not only judged and branded 
these proceedings in the past; it has led to the adoption of the 
best measure of which the circumstances will now admit in the 
mission of Lord Elgin. His rank, his character, his abilities, 
and the fact that he has taken no part in the late debates, all 
combine to qualify him for what he may doubtless find a very 
difficult task. Ignorant what may be his Instructions, we are 
sure his proceedings will be dictated by the best motives: we 
trust they will be candidly and favourably judged. We thank 
the Government, and especially the Head of the Government, 
for an excellent appointment. But the mission of Lord Elgin 
is the best reply to those who raise the cry of faction, and 
to those who say that Lord Palmerston had no choice but to 
approve and encourage Sir John Bowring, and that he could do 
nothing else. We answer, he could have done in January 
that very thing which he agreed to do in March. He would 
then have done it with more grace and favour. He would then 
have prevented, in the mode most agreeable to all, a fierce Par- 
liamentary contention and a dissolution, with the results of which 
he is reported not to be well content. He would have prevented 
the discredit to the fame of England, which is and must be 
caused by doctrines such as those that he himself promulgated at 
the Mansion House and Lord Clarendon in the Genes of Lords, 
He would have been in time to save the prolongation at least, if 
not the commencement, of painful atrocities, and he would have 
stopped at the earliest moment in his power the causeless and 
most inglorious effusion of human blood. But we pass from a 
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transaction of which the consequences are in Parliamentary 
abeyance to a subject which must be prominent in the coming 
Session. 

The early session of 1857 was devoted partly to foreign policy, 
but principally to finance; and all that was done in this latter 
sphere was of a nature to entail further proceedings. It has 
been complained on the part of the Government that these matters 
of money were discussed by some persons in the late Parliament 
with too much importunity and veiemence. How can any but 
sordid souls be excited by a question which is, after all, but one 
of filthy lucre? “We shall endeavour not to be obnoxious to this 
reproach: but we must not allow the magnitude and urgency of 
the questions at issue to be dissembled or obscured. 

In the view of the Conservative party at the time of its growth 
and of its ascendancy, the application of sound principles to the 
finance of the country was held to be a matter of the first import- 
ance ; and a failure in this primary duty cannot, as we think, be 
excused by mere absence of miscarriage, or even by distin- 
guished merit, in performances of other kinds. 

For several years, ending with the Session of 1841, the 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne had been contented to conduct the 
finances of the country in such a manner that a succession of 
deficiencies in our Income, as compared with the Expenditure, 
weakened the public credit, and damaged yet more seriously the 
character of the Government. When Sir Robert Peel came into 
power, the recollection of this standing deficit was one of the main 
predisposing causes in his favour with the country; and the 
effectual repair of the evil was among the main achievements of 
his Premiership. 

The first among all the rules of sound finance we take to be 
the maintenance of an income adequate to the charges upon it. 
The second is, a firm resistance to that spirit of waste in public 
expenditure, which is always awake and at work whatever else 
may sleep; which is a snake sometimes scotched but never killed ; 
which is sometimes defended under pretence of efficiency and 
sometimes under that of generosity, and which most of all loves 
to find cover under imputations cast upon those who presume to 
recommend economy, as being men: of mean, penurious, and 
shabby minds. The third maxim of finance for our day is, that, 
setting aside all controversies now adjudged and determined, 
we should adhere to the policy which so conspicuously sepa- 
rated Mr. Pitt from: some eminent contemporary statesmen, 
and which has given its’chief lustre to the name of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Yet of those maxims every one was contravened, it might 
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almost be said was trodden under foot, by the financial proposals 
of 1857. A scale of expenditure was proposed that, in the judg- 
ment of all parties except the followers of the Ministry, was 
extravagant: an addition was made to the peace-rates of duty on 
tea and on sugar; and the old affinities between Whig finance « 
and deficiency in the public revenue again came into view. 

If the introduction of measures deserving this description was 
in itself a public wrong and scandal, the wrong and the scandal 
were greatly heightened from two circumstances: the first, that 
the Head of the Government and the majority of his Cabinet 
were also members of the Cabinet which in 1853 had, somewhat 
to the cost of the Opposition, acquired and even lived upon the 
credit of a financial plan conceived in a spirit directly opposite : 
the second, that the Budget of 1857, with its overhanging deficits, 
its augmentation of taxes upon tea and sugar, and its extravagant 
expenditure, has been accepted, hailed, and carried by means of 
suffrages drawn in an overwhelming proportion from the party 
which assumes the name of Liberal, and which has claimed 
and enjoyed credit for a peculiar liveliness of interest in a just 
economy, and in enlightened principles of fiscal legislation. 

Now let us proceed to the proof of what has been stated; and 


first with regard to deficiency in the estimated revenue to meet 
the estimated expenditure. We affirm without hesitation that 
there is 


1. A real deficit for the present year (1857-8), and 
2. An enormous deficit for that which is to follow (1858-9). 


Both these propositions are strictly relevant to the matter in 
hand. A theory indeed was framed, or rather a bubble was blown, 
for the occasion. Parliament has been told that we have nothing 
to do with future years, and ridicule is thrown upon ‘ prospective 
finance.’ But it was by prospective finance in 1842 that the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel filled up the deficit which the 
preceding Administration had created: it was by prospective 
finance in 1845 that the renewal of the income-tax was obtained, 
and a second chapter of extended relief to trade and to the con- 
suming population was added to the first: it was by prospective 
finance in 1853 that for a third time the operation was repeated, 
and the income-tax extricated from disrepute and from embarrass- 
ing and even menacing controversy, and put in a condition which 
fitted it to bear the repeated augmentations of the war, and 
exhibited to the whole world in the day_of trial the solidity and 
strength of our financial system. 

This denunciation of prospective finance, if it means anything, 
really means that the income-tax is not an occasional and special 
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instrument of state, involving much mischief, and used only for 
the production of far greater good: but that it is simply a part 
of the ordinary ways and means, applicable to the ordinary ser- 
vices of the year; that is to say, a tax which, although the people 
‘have been amused from time to time with promises of its cessa- 
tion, Parliament intends to make perpetual by yearly repetitions 
passed off under sneers at prospective finance, It is by pros- 
pective finance, and by that only, that the income-tax can be got 
rid of. 

1. There is a concealed, and yet after all only a half con- 
cealed, deficit for the year 1857-8 now about to commence, 
The expenditure is estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at 63,224,000. To this we have to add :— 


1. ‘War obligations,’ i. e. Exchequer Bonds, two millions, 
and a Sinking Fund of a quarter of a million ; raising 
the expenditure at once to 65,474,000/. 

2. The Persian war, up to one moiety of the extra expendi- 
ture by sea and land ; except the sum of 265,000/. which 
has been charged in the Budget for the year now 
expired, without any proposal yet made for the year 
actually current. 

3. The China war ; both for the year 1856-7 in arrear, and 
for 1857-8, 

4. A charge for the extinction of the Sound Dues has been 
announced, but the amount is not yet named.* 


Thus we have sixty-five millions and a half of expenditure 
particularized, besides several heavy items already in view, but 
not particularized at all. On the other hand, the revenue, esti- 
mated according to the rules of the Finance Minister, is sixty-six 
millions. , 

Is this to maintain a surplus revenue ? or is it rather to deceive 
the eye with a delusive semblance of a surplus, covering a real 
deficit ? 

But this is not the whole case. In 1854, Parliament granted 
authority to issue six millions of Exchequer Bonds in anticipa- 
tion of war taxes to nearly the same amount which it at the same 
time granted authority to levy, but the collection and actual 
receipt of which was in arrear on the last day of that financial 
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year to the extent, as appears from a parliamentary return, of 
fully five millions. 

Now this amount agrees precisely with the half-year's war 
income-tax, which came due on the 5th of this month, and which 
will be collected in the course of the half-year following that 
day. 

In order to keep the faith of the Government to Parliament, 
and of Parliament to the country, half a year’s tax at tenpence 
(the amount of war-tax legally leviable for the half-year just 
expired and in the half-year just commenced), or five millions of 
money, ought to be applied to the redemption of the Exchequer 
Bonds (or other equivalent public securities) which were issued 
in anticipation of the receipt of this very money. Two millions 
and a quarter are to be so applied: but the remainder of the 
five millions, or two millions and three quarters, are, according 
to the plans of the Government, to be lavished on the expenditure 
of the year. 

This transaction, disguise it how we may, is virtually an 
addition of so much to the National. Debt in time of peace; and 
is a proceeding just.as warrantable as if a railway company were 
to borrow a sum of money on debentures to enlarge its dividend. 
There is not an assembly of shareholders in the country which 
would not scout such a proposal: but it has fared better, such 
are the changes of times and men, in the great Council of the 
nation. 

So much for the deficit of the year for which we pretend to 
provide. Now Jet us dip, but very gently, into prospective 
finance. ; 

The revenue of 66 millions, receivable in 1857-8, will for 
'1858-9 be subject to heavy defalcations. 

. «The income-tax, which, according to the budget, stands for 
1857-8 at eleven millions and a half, will for 1858-9 be as follows 
under the law as it now stands :— 


First half-year at sevenpence. . . »£3,500,000 
Second half-year at fivepence. . . . 2,500,000 


£6,000, 000 


—showing a reduction of five millions and a half. 

The Tea and Sugar Duties, under the law such as the ex- 
piring Parliament bas left it, will fall to their minimum points 
respectively after April the 5th, 1858, which will entail a 
further probable loss for the first year of not less than two 
millions more. 

At the same time the Sinking Fund, which in 1854 the 
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Government forced upon a reluctant House of Commons, will be 
1,500,0007. instead of 250,000/., or will show a further addition 
to Deficit of a million and a quarter. 

Two millions more of Exchequer Bonds, which ought to be 
liquidated with money now coming in, will, as we mean to spend 
that money instead of paying our debts with it, be thrown upon 
1858-9. So the estimated balance will be as follows :— 

Revenue of 1856-7, as before estimated. . . £66,000,000 
Less reductions asabove ..... . + 7,500,000 


Probable revenue of 1858-9 . .£58,500,000 


Expenditure of 1857-8 as esti- 
mated in the Budget . .£63 

Add Exchequer Bonds . 2 

Add Sinking Fund. . 1 





¥ . £66,725, 000 
Deduct Revenne . . 58,500,000 


Deficit . . . . .£ 8,225,000 
If we throw overboard the Sinking Fund, we 
reduce this Deficitto. . . . . . . .£ 6,725,000 
If we fund or renew the Exchequer Bonds, we 
reduce it by two millions more, orto. . .£ 4,725,000 


But it must be remembered that funding or renewing these 
Exchequer Bonds will simply mean that we have created so 
much more of Debt in time of peace; for we shall have already 
received and spent the money by which they ought to have 
been liquidated. 

Here at any rate, instead of the principle established by Sir 
Robert Peel that a surplus revenue should be maintained, is a 
deficiency of above four millions and a half upon the balance of 
the year, without including a single shilling for the redemption 
of war obligations. 

To fill up this fearful gulf we can only look to 

1. Increased productiveness of existing branches of the re- 
venue, But this depends partly on fiscal reforms, partly on 
national prosperity. Fiscal reforms are now discountenanced ; 
and whether the times will be bad or good we cannot tell. 

2. Reduction of expenditure. This will not come with the 
mere lapse of time ; or if it comes in some items, it will be out- 
weighed by the growth of others. If good is to be done, and it 
may be done largely, under this head, it must be by the applica- 
tion of a different rule and different spirit from those which now 
prevail to the expenditure of the public treasure. re 
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3. The imposition of new taxes. 

And this is the resource on which, if the nation and the 
Parliament think fit to continue in their pleasant slumbers, 
we shall have really to depend for the maintenance of the 
— credit; unless we resort to the still greater evil of a new 
oan, ' 

We shall touch more shortly on the second and third points. 

The second is that of Expenditure. 

The war was closed by a Treaty concluded at Paris on the 
29th of March, 1856. 

The year 1856-7 involved the charge of bringing home the 
force and of reducing it to a peace establishment, 

On this account it was fairly regarded as a transition year ; 
and all the demands made by the Government on Parliament 
were met with the same unquestioning liberality as if we had still 
been engaged in actual hostilities. Hence there is no complaint 
that the military estimates amounted to thirty-nine millions ; and 
that all the war taxes were levied, and 7,500,0002 borrowed in 
addition, to meet the expenses of the year. 

But we have now come down to our peace establishments. 
The language of the Government respecting further reductions 
after those now announced is vague and cloudy to the last degree. 
They have stated that they look for reductions, but that, while 
they can estimate the revenue, they cannot estimate the expendi- 
ture of the year to come. The obvious answer is, that any esti- 
mate, even for the present, and yet more for the next year, is 
subject to uncertainty, whether as to revenue or as to expendi- 
ture; but that the amount of the expenditure can quite as easily 
be estimated as the productiveness of the taxes, and that to 
assert the contrary is in effect to evade the point. 

We may then do well to bear in mind the following facts. 

The military estimates for the whole period of the long peace 
of forty years averaged, we believe, not more than about fourteen 
millions. 

In the year 1835 they were reduced, and that by a Conservative 
Government, to their lowest point: they were less than twelve 
millions. 

In the later years of the peace, while the efficiency of the land 
force was much increased, the expense of improvements was 
limited, and in a great degree compensated, by the steady re- 
pression of waste and by better organisation, 

The improved state of Ireland, the introduction of police into 
England, the extension of liberty and of its responsibilities in 
the Colonies, have, notwithstanding the extension of our empire 
reduced the demands upon the army; and go far to justify the 
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expectation that even with smaller numbers than heretofore it 
may be so managed as to furnish and to maintain with adequate 
reserves a larger force in the field. 
This reasonable expectation is strengthened by the organisa- 
tion of the Pensioners and the re-establishment of the Militia. 
The Military Estimates, however, have stood as follows :— 


In 1841 with a Liberal Government. . . .£14,700,000 
In 1842 with a Conservative Government. . 14,700,000 
In 1846, including large preparations for an 

expected war with America. . . . . 
In 1848, under a feverish panic respecting 

French invasion. . . . + ~~» ~ + 17,600,000 
In 1852, the last year befure War Expenditure 

commenced, and when the fears of French 

invasion were still prevalent with a part of 

the community. . . . .. . . + + 16,012,000 


And now, when Russia is exhausted, when we profess to be in 
close alliance with France and affectionate intimacy with Austria, 
without charging one shilling for Persia, and when in the opinion 
of the Government China will cause no extra charge, the military 
estimates come to the sum of 20,200,000/., showing an increase 
of about four millions and a quarter, upon a scale of expenditure 
which was already a high, and which has not been proved an 
insufficient one. 

It is idle to urge the plea that we are clogged with the residue 
of War Expenditure, when the Government have carefully avoided 
stating what that residue is, and bave never even said that the 
country may look for the reduction of so much as a single 
million on this account. 

While this is the state of the Military Expenditure, Civil 
prodigality, urged on by a laudable emulation, keeps well 
abreast of it. " 

The Civil Services have increased since 1853, independently 
of the charge for collecting the Revenue, by a sum of seventeen 
hundred thousand pounds, or about one fifth of their entire 
amount, 

This does not include any provision whatever for erecting a 
National Gallery, which is urgently required ; or for employing 
the site of Burlington House; or for covering the Estate of the 
Commissioners at Kensington with Buildings for the purposes of 
Science and Art; or for improving the salaries of the Civil 
Servants who (we are told) are so miserably paid and so cruelly 
fleeced by the public; or for erecting new public offices even 
on the most reasonable scale; or for the foolish and almost in- 
credible scheme for exterminating the whole population between 
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Saint James’s Park, the river, and the Houses of Parliament, in 
order to erect, in the solitude thus to be created, @ great ‘ Palace 
of Administration.’ 

If for a moment we venture to contemplate in the spirit of 
‘ prospective finance,’ that is, as we understand it, of rational 
forethought, the course and tendencies of the public expenditure, 
and its relations to this actual and probable revenue, the recent pro- 
ceedings in this province of affairs may well seem more like those 
of Bacchanalian revellers, than those of an assembly appointed 
to the homely office of carefully dispensing taxes, of which so 
large a part are and must be shorn off the scanty comforts of the 
labouring population of England. 

And now, thirdly, as to Indirect Taxes, 

Of all these imposts, those which the public ought to view 
with the greatest jealousy are the Taxes on Tea and Sugar. 
These are commodities of which the consumption is intimately 
associated with moral, Christian, and domestic habits. Religion, 
Philanthropy, and Political Economy, join hand in hand to 
recommend it as a capital object of public policy to keep such 
duties at the very lowest point which the exigencies of the 
State will permit. 

But the Liberal Government of Lord Palmerston, supported 
by a great majority of the Liberal party, have left to their oppo- 
nents the honour of pleading an almost sacred cause. They have 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the year 1857-8 an 
additional tax, imposing a burden of nearly a million by rates of 
twopence a pound upon tea, and one shilling per cwt, upon sugar. 

It is true they have only introduced what is termed the thin 
end of the wedge. They have only taken the first step, and pre- 
pared the way for those who are to take the second. And that 
second step is already in clear perspective. The Finance 
Minister, with a laudable ingenuousness, stated in his place 
before the Dissolution, in answer to Lord John Russell, that he 
will feel himself at liberty to propose in the New Parliament an 
extension of the additional Taxes upon Tea and Sugar. 

Now, it must be borne in mind that, phrase it as we will, 
every additional penny on the pound of tea, and every additional 
shilling on the hundredweight of sugar, is, in its bearing on 
certain classes of the community, simply so much prohibition of 
those commodities. When we increase a tax of this kind, those 
who can afford it pay the additional rate, and those who cannot, 
must abandon the use of the commodity. Our careless and 
reckless proceedings are sorely felt, and, so far as they are 
understood, are painfully remembered, at the humble firesides of 
the poor. 4 
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The plea upon which this act has been justified is as bad as 
the act itself, for it is an untrue plea. 

It is said that we have war obligations to discharge, and that, 
while we raise the income-tax from 5d. to 7d., we should also make 
an addition to indirect taxation. 

Without doubt it is true that we have, in the year 1857-8, war 
obligations to discharge, and that we have got ready to hand, pro- 
vided by law, the money to discharge them, and that, instead of 
discharging them accordingly, we are about to apply the greater 
part of that money to the maintenance of a prodigal expenditure 
upon unnecessary establishments. 

But further, and even if this were not so, the addition to in- 
direct taxation, for which a claim is thus modestly put in, has 
been already made, made in a manner unexceptionable, and 
made permanently. 

According to the statement of the Finance Minister, we have 
added since 1853 by no Jess than one million and a half to the 
duties upon spirits. In doing this we have mitigated and almost 
removed a great fiscal inconvenience which arose from the 
unequal rates that prevailed in the three kingdoms; we have 
caused no smuggling, we have restricted no innocent enjoyment, 
and discouraged no domestic habit, This has been done by 
three strokes in the successive years 1853, 1854, and 1855. 
The tax imposed in 1853 was imposed before and without re- 
ference to the war, and was estimated to yield under half a 
million, Above one million, then, has been imposed upon 
spirits during the war, and with reference to the war and its 
obligations. This tax upon spirits, so imposed, together with 
the half-year of war income-tax coming in, would of themselves 
very nearly suffice to discharge our ‘ war obligations,’ that is to 
say the six millions of bonds and the interest of new debt. 
What can be more unwarrantable than, under such circumstances, 
to pretend a necessity for fresh indirect taxes to discharge war 
obligations, and to maintain the justice of imposing them upon 
the articles of tea and sugar? 

There is then no room, as it appears, for doubt, that the 
finance of the year 1857 is essentially retrograde finance. Nor 
is it retrograde only in this respect, that it does not conform to an 
approved theory; it has disregarded the rules of practical 
prudence; has put out of sight the maintenance of a balance 
between income and expenditure ; has committed this offence in | 
order to cover another offence not less formidable, namely, a sys- 
tem of lavish, needless, and mischievous expenditure ; and has 
curtailed the advantages, political, moral, and commercial, which 
we have reaped through the struggles of late years by the limita- 
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tion of such indirect taxes as those upon tea and sugar. It also 
directly tends to the perpetuation of the income-tax; a tax only 
to be endured in time of peace for the sake of improvements 
such. as those of which by Sir Robert Peel it was made the 
instrument, but otherwise seriously and variously bad—bad, be- 
cause of the inquisition it entails—bad, because of the frauds to 
which it tempts large classes of the community—bad, because 
of the formidable controversies it raises in regard to the question 
whether its rate should be uniform or should differ according to 
the sources of the various incomes of men—a question which 
ought not to be jpaltered with, and through which, if anywhere 
in this happy country, the road to the ruinous doctrines of com- 
munism will probably be found to lie. 

And it must be remembered that questions of public economy 
are also questions of public honesty and morality, and of consti- 
tutional freedom, Experience has shown that, when the public 
money is lavishly granted, efficiency in the public service is 
little cared for. It is a moral and a social evil to maintain great 
masses of men in idleness, whether as military or as civil servants 
of the Crown, and to interfere, as fleets and armies must of ne- 
cessity interfere, with the domestic institutions and habits con- 
genial to our nature. Mr. Disraeli has been ridiculed for {so 
much as mentioning the jealousy with which our forefathers 
regarded standing armies, but, as we think, unjustly. Even at 
this moment, salaried military offices, apart from mere pay and 
allowances, are bestowed upon members of Parliament without 
the checks that are applied to the dispensation of civil appoint- 
ments. Though the army is unlikely to escape from Parlia- 
mentary control, it is not so sure that we may not see it placed 
in dangerous connection, and that, too, under the name of Army 
Reform, with Parliamentary influence. Of the navy the pa- 
tronage has never been thoroughly dissociated from party. The 
needless enlargement of classes who live on public salary is a 
great mischief and a great injustice to the people ; and the passion 
for military public works at we know not how many points and 
places adds largely to the influence upon elections possessed by 
the Government of the day. 

The new Parliament cannot, we apprehend, proceed to busi- 
ness before the middle of May. hitsuntide will by time- 
hallowed usage claim its recess, whether a shorter or a longer 
one. June and July will scarcely afford more nights to the 
Government for the transaction of its business than will be ab- 
sorbed by the estimates and in the completion of its interrupted 
financial proposals. The attempt will doubtless be made to 
force a Reform Bill upon the Ministry, or the Ministry upon a 
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Reform Bill. But Lord Palmerston will be justified in pleading 
the time necessary for maturing a plan; and if he is prepared to 
promise a measure of the kind for next year, he will at once 
checkmate Lord John Russell for what remains of the present 
session. The proposal of Mr. Locke King will, we presume, be 
renewed ; but, upon the merits of the case at least, he can have 
no difficulty in renewing his just resistance to that crude, partial, 
and merely unsettling measure. At the same time it may be 
found hard to justify the statement of Lord Granville, made just 
before the elections, that the Government only determined to 
oppose the Bill upon seeing a draft of it, which draft, it now 
appears, never existed. But that statement, like the repudiation 
of Commissioner Yeh by the Emperor of China, did its work. 

A promise, then, of a Reform Bill is clearly the utmost that 
can be obtained from the Minister during the present Session. 
Will he give such a promise? If he does, it will be heard with 
disappointment by those who grudge him the nine months’ further 
lease of power with tranquillity, not very far removed in his 
case from the old otium cum dignitate, which it will secure him ; 
but with grim satisfaction by those of his foes who have accu- 
rately forecasted the difficulties in which it is likely to involve 
him when the day of redemption comes. Respect is one thing, 
popularity and temporary ease are another. With a view to the 
latter, we might counsel him to give the pledge; but it will be 
known to be given insincerely. Whatever else he may -earn, 
he will earn respect by refusal, because it will be known that it 
can only be dictated by his conscience, and is in keeping with his 
true sentiments. 

It is needless to repeat the redsons why we cannot regard 
Lord Palmerston with confidence; or why we have looked 
upon him as one who appreciates neither freedom nor autho- 
rity, neither progress nor tradition, and as the author of great 
political and greater moral mischief in the sphere of public 
affairs. The negative merit of hostility to reform which has 
secured him so much favour in the elections from the less 
instructed portion of the Conservative party, is one that we 
cannot fully appreciate until we can be satisfied that it does 
not mean indifference to improvement, and that it will+not 
give way at the proper time to considerations of ministefidl 
convenience. Why should it prove more durable ‘than his 
famous resistance to the second Conferences at Paris; followed by 
their meeting? or than his support of Mr. Crampton ‘inAnierica, 
followed by his’ expulsion? or than his hardy assertion of our 
right to Ruatan, followed by its abandonment?’ 6t than his 
announced intention to send a fleet to Naples, followed by keep- 
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ing it at Malta? If he give way, will those who have relied on 
his firmness be able to deny, that his whole career have given 
them warning of what they had-reason expect ? 

But we have no patent privilege for interpreting the future ; 
and Lord Palmerston may yet die the martyr of the Constitution. 
He may, relying on the means of resistance which his fonder 
followers and his ordinary opponents will supply, refuse to coun- 
tenance a democratic measure of reform. In such case we trust 
that, irrespective of general confidence, he will receive from the 
independent portions of the House a warm support, stinted 
neither by the recollection of what they have disapproved, nor by 
any unworthy jealousy of his perpetuating his power. 

Upon one point it is essential that all politicians really con- 
servative should be wary and resolute—it is upon maintaining 
the distinct character of the county representation. It may be 
possible to maintain this character without refusing the pruden- 
tial franchise which was proposed in 1854 for depositors in 
Savings Banks and the like, or the fiscal franchise dependent on 
the payment of.a certain amount of direct taxes, or the educa- 
tional franchise of. professional men. But it must never. fora 
moment be forgotten that property and beneficial interest are the 
basis of the county franchise, as occupancy is the basis of the 
franchise for boroughs. It is urged, indeed, that the fifty-pound, 
or Chandos clause, has divested the county franchise of this 
character, We entirely deny it. Whatever there may bein law, 
there is in fact and by custom a beneficial interest in farming- 
tenancies, whether under lease or not. It may be said that this 
is a proof of the immense power of the landlord over voters of 
such a class. Whatever the theory of that power may- be, we 
have yet to learn that it is in practice either excessive or mis- 
used; the social and moral restraints upon it, spontaneously 
acknowledged, appear to prevent its degenerating into mischief. 
But the fact remains, that, if such a power-exist, it is because 
of the interest of the tenant in his holding, which is entirely 
different from. a mere house-tenancy. In short, it may well 
deserve consideration whether, at least below a certain amount 
of rating, a legislative distinction could be drawn between mere 
inhabitancy and occupancy for the cultivation of land. The ob- 
servation of this distinction might tend to make a Parliamentary 
Reform practicable, which, without it, would break down ; for if 
town constituencies are to flood the counties, the counties will 
never bear the continuance of the disproportion between their 
share of the representation and that which has fallen to the lot 
of the towns. ‘The irresistible demand that they will make can 
only be met either by sweeping disfranchisement, or by the 
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abolition of all our ancient landmarks, and a complete re- 
distribution of the country in departments, But any Bill which 
attempts the one or the other will probably make shipwreck both 
of itself and of the Ministry by which it may be proposed. 

Upon the whole, the Ministerial house is more glittering than 
comfortable. The unhappy itch for foreign quarrels has, we 
trust, received a check from the great defeat on China: nothing 
short of madness can induce Lord Palmerston to court his fate 
by provoking an assault on Persian ground; which he will be 
fortunate indeed if, even with the use of all possible prudence 
for the future, he escapes. But that itch may return; and it is 
plain that, as regards the interior at least of Parliament, the spell 
by which he once bound or baffled his adversaries is now broken. 
The financial difficulties which he has stored up for next year, in 
order to purchase popularity for this one, are not far ahead, His 
failure in legislation up to this time will be remembered: and 
the plea, such as it was, which he derived from the want of an 
overwhelming majority, has disappeared. ‘The wave which has 
borne him to the shore, may dash him to pieces now that he is 
there. But he may plausibly, if not justly, urge the advanced 
period of the season; the evil of bringing in measures without a 
reasonable prospect of carrying them into law; and especially of 
reviving projects which have failed a thousand times—such as the 
plans for reforming the ecclesiastical jurisdiction—unless with 
some improvement of composition or of circumstances suflicient to 
warrant him in casting for them a better horoscope. But, more 
than any other subject, Parliamentary Reform will probabl. y task 
those remarkable instincts of self-preservation in which he has 
always shown himself to excel, not mankind only, but even birds, 
beasts, and fishes: for, in acceding to what may be a popular 
demand, he may find himself involved in a most unpopular 
undertaking ; and in binding himself by pledges, while other 
men, sections, and parties remain unfettered, he will leave to 
them the power, to be exercised at their convenience, of com- 
plaining against him either for too little or too much ; of at once 
claiming property in his strong points, and selecting his weak 
ones for attack; of keeping abreast of him, or even marching 
abead of him. in his hits, and leaving to him the undivided re- 
sponsibility of his failures, in a matter where to fail ordinarily 
means to perish. 
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story of, by Albert Smith, 285, 297 n.; 
and see Switzerland. 

Moore, T., political satires of, 430. 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in 
Switzerland, the Alps of Savoy, and 
Piedmont, 285; and see Switzerland. 

Murray, Mr., conduct of, as minister in 
Persia, 531. 

Mohammed Taki Khan, 526. 

N. 
Napier, Sir W., Life and Opinions of 
eneral Sir Charles J. Napier, by, 

202— pedigree, 203—Geo. Napier, 
204—birth of Charles Napier, 205— 
enters the army, ib.—bravery of, 
206 — powers of endurance, 207— 
Colonel Stewart, 209—Charles Fox, 
210—Corunna, 210—Hennessy, 218 
—Guibert the French drummer, 219 
—Napier joins the army in the Penin- 
sula, 220—is wounded, 222—pursuit 
of Massena, 224—instances of gal- 
lantry, 225—appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 226—at Bermuda, 227—ex- 


pedition to the coast of America, 229 
—military affairs, 230 — studies at 
Farnham, 232—appointment in the 
Ionian Islands, 233—grief on the 


death of his mother and wife, 234— 
appointed to the command of the 
northern district, 236—tactics for mob 
fighting, 237—cowardice of mobs, 
239—appointed on the staff in India, 
241. 


Nature-printing, 57-75; and see Ferns. 
Niepce, Joseph Nicephore de, discovery 
of photography by, 447. 
Northamptonshire, History and Anti- 
quities of, 1—Baker’s and Morton’s 
works on, 2—Bridges’, 3—complete- 
ness of Baker’s work, 5—pureness of 
the dialect of the county, 6—provin- 
cialisms, 7—traditions and customs, 
8—rivers and soil of, 9—timber, 10 
—iron-stone and coal boring, 11— 
bills of mortality, 13—-Cowper’s mor- 
tuary verses, ib.—climate, ib,—anti- 
quarian remains, 14—Roman roads, 
16—Anglo-Saxon period, 17—Bar- 
nack Church, it.—the Danes, 18— 
Norman period, is.—Simon de 8t. 
Liz, i.—Thomas-h-Becket, 19—im- 
ag of Northampton, #.—King 
ohn, 20— Edward I[., ib.—North- 
ampton Cross, 21—parliaments, b.— 
battle of, %.—the Queen’s oak, 22 
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—Elizabeth Woodville, #.—Henry 
VIII. at Grafton Regis, #.—Cathe- 
rine Parr, 23—Fotheringay, 25— 
Mary Queen of Scots, ib.—scenes of 

pish conspiracies, 26—Charles I. at 

aseby, 27—Holdenby, 28—markets, 
30—the round church, ib.—castles, 
31—Castle Ashby, 32—the ‘Spend- 
thrift’ election, ib.—Burghley House, 
33—Althorp, 84—heronries, 34 1. ; 
Drayton, 35 — genealogies of the 
house, 36—Apethorpe, ib.—North- 
borough and Woodcroft, 37—Lilford, 
ibh.—Fawsley and Boughton, i.— 
Lieveden, 388—ruins, 59—Kirby Hall, 
#».—churches, 40—Highham Ferrars, 
41—Chichely, i—Dryden, 42— 
Clare, 42—Fuller,45—James Hervey, 
46—Franklin and Washington fami- 
lies, 47—-sporting antiquity, 47—the 
Pytchley hunt, ib.— spires and squires, 
50—agriculture, 51—villages, 52— 
hiring servants and mops, 53—feast 
week, 53—Boughton Green fair, 54 
travelling, ib.—drainage, ib.—gardens, 
55—forests, 56. 


P. 


Palmerston, Lord, administration of, 
243—parliamentary evasion of, 246—- 
motions of want of confidence in, 247 
—Sir R. Bethell’s speech in favour of, 
248 — Law reform, ib. — on foreign 
affairs, 252—want of political cou- 
rage, 253—principles and results of 
foreign policy, 255—the Persian war, 
256 — difficulties with seconda 

wers, 259—position of Persia with 

ussia, 261— weak side of parties, 
263 — present prospects of parlia- 
mentary reform, 265 — feeling of 
parties, 267—the Conservative go- 
vernments, 269 — present contrast, 
272—financial questions, 273— In- 
come tax, tb,—retrenchment, 277— 
military establishments, 278—the re- 
duction of war taxation, 280—popu- 
larity of, 544 ; and see Parliament. 

Parliament, usefulness and influence of, 
243—relations with the administra- 
tion, tb.—questions of confidence in 
governments, 246— Lord Palmer- 
ston’s | pdt of evasion, 246—mo- 
tions of want of confidence in, ib. 

, the new, 541—on result 


of the elections, ib.—effect on Cabinet 


ministers, 542—questions to be de- 

cided, 543—popularity of Lord Pal- 

merston, 544— his iar policy, 
2@Q 
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546—Palmist 
ganization of the Conservative party, 
548—Charch of England parties, 550 
vecent church appointments, 551— 
considerations on, 553—result of elec- 


tious, 554—liberal gain in counties, | 
its majority, 557 | 


555—com position 0 
eminent men excluded, 558 — the 
Manchester School, 559 — Peelites, 


, 547—on the disor- | 


560— preponderance of local over | 


national considerations, 562 — the 
work forparliament, 566—theChinese 


5th of November processions, 417— 
Sir R. Walpole, 418—Sir C. H. Wil- 
liams, ib. — Whitefoord, 420 — the 
Rolliad, 421—the Anti-Jacobin, 425 
Gifford and Walcot, 428 — Moore, 
429—the new Whig Guide, 432—Mr. 
Meceniey 437—Punch, 440—Leech, 


ib, 
Prospects, political and financial, 243; 
and see Palmerston. 


Panch, or the London Charivari, 394. 


| Pytchley Hunt, the antiquity of, 47. 


question, 567—the majority on the | 
late division, 569—Lord Elgin’s mis- | 
sion, 571—financial measures, 572— | 
estimates, 574— Income tax, 575— | 


tea and sugar duties, ib.—military 


estimates, 577—civil services, 578— | 
indirect taxes, 579—duties on spirits, | 
589—anticipated meeting of parlia- 

ment, 581—Reform Bill, 582—main- | 
tenance of the distinct character of | 
county representation necessary for | 


the Conservatives, 583. 


Pedestrianism in Switzerland, 285; and | 


see Switzerland, 


Photography, works on, 442—increase | 
and universality of the art, ib.—the | 


photographic society, 444 —exhibi- 
tions, 445—history of the discoveries, 
ib,—Sir H. Davy, 446—M. Niepce, 


447—M. Daguerre, 448-— Mr, Fox | 
Talbot, 450— his patent, 451— Mr. 


Cundell, 452—the albumen process, 
ib.—Collodion, 453—Photo-galvanics 


engraving, 454— lenses and me- | 


chanical aids, 455 — atmospheric 


agencies, 456—solar influences, 457 | 
—artistic imperfections, 460 — the | 
human head, 461—landscapes, 462— | 
rocks and architecture, 464—legiti- | 


mate objects of the art, 466. 
Political son 


of England, by Thomas | 
., 894—political satires | 


phy 
of different nations, ib.—the Greek | 


comedy, 395—our own tendencies, ib, 


—early specimens, ib.—goliards, 396 
—grumblings of hard pag 397— 
a ‘Song of the Times,’ ib.—Skelton, 
398—the Elizabethan Age, 399— 
Martin Mar-prelate, 400— ers to 
him, 402—satires during the Civil 
Wars, 403—caricatures, 1b,—Cleve- 
land, 404—Marchmont Needham, 405 
the New Litanie, 406—satires against 
the Rump, ib.—Charles II., 408— 
Andrew rvell, ib. — Lilliburlero, 
410—Defoe, ib.—Swift, 410, 412— 
satirists of the 18th centary, 411— 
Addison, 412—the Tory fox-hunter, 
414—the House of Hanover, 416— 





Persia, on the war with, 243, 256 ; and 
see Palmerston. 

, Caravan Journeys and Wander- 
ings in, by J. P. Ferrier, 501—on the 
war with Persia, ib.—Lady Sheil’s 
work, 502—distinct races, 503—the 
Caucasian, 504—Persian women, 505 
—intermixture of races, ib.—moun- 
tain tribes, 506 — marriages, 507— 
Oriental jealousy of Europeans, 508— 
children, 509—manners and habits, 
510—love for poetry, 511 — music, 
513—cookery, 514—mode of dining, 
515—cruelty and executions, 516— 
the bastinado, 517—effect of power of 
governors on the kingdom, 1b.—trade 
with Russia, 518—taxes and exac- 
tions on the peasantry, 519 — der- 
vishes, 520—religion, 521—mountain 
tribes, 522—Kurds and Lurs, id.—the 
Eelyaut, 5283—forays, 524—the ‘ Diz,’ 
ib,—driving cattle, 525—Mohammed 
Taki Khan, 526—Khuzistan, 528— 
our recent conduct towards Persia, 
529—Mr. Murray and Mirza Hashim, 
5381—rupture with the government, 
5382—invasion of Herat, id.—Sir J. 
Sheil’s agreement with Persia, 533— 
movements in Afghanistan, ib.—nego- 
tiations for peace and declaration of 
war, 534—proposals, ib.—expedition 
to the Gulf, 536—treaty of peace, 
537—policy of our proceedings, 539. 


Q. 
Quakers, liability to madness of, 392. 


R. 


Radical, the weak side of, 263-267. 
lan, Lord, 168—Letters from Head- 
rs by a Staff Officer, ib—a 
intment of on staff of Sir A. Wel- 
esley, 169—as military secretary, 170 
—marriage, 171—Battle of Waterloo, 
ib,—loses an arm, 172—power of per- 





INDEX. 


severance, 173—appoiuted secretary | 
toembassy, ib, — attachment of to 
Duke of Wellington, 174—appoint- | 
ment as master-general of the ord- 
nance, 175—vigorous habits, 177— 
conduct of in the Crimea, 178— | 
attack of the Crimea, ib.—landing the 
troops, 180—position at the Alma, 
181—the battle and its incidents, ib. 
—siege of Sebastopol. 182—battle of 
Inkerman, 184—placid bravery of, 
185—forethought for the winter, 186 
—inertness of the government, 187 — 
the inefficient means of transport, 187 
—want of supplies, 188—sickness in 
the camp, 1b.—slanderous reports, 189 
—personal exertions, ib.—accusations | 
against his staff, 192—Sir R. Airey, 
ib.—General Simpson, 194—difficul- 
ties of the position, 196—government 
ignorance, 197, ».—increase of the 
French army, 199—want of co-opera- 
tion by, ib.—last illness and death of 
Lord Raglan, 201—his geueral cha- 
racter, 202. 

Rats, on the nature, fecundity, and de- 
vastating character of, }23—universal 
presence of, ib,—in England, ib,—the 
black and brown rats, 124—rapid in- 
crease of, 125—ship rats, 1b.—water 
rats, 126—rat-hunting in sewers, 127 
—in France, 128—migratory habits, 
130—sagacity, ib.—depredations of, 
131—gnawing propensity, 132—ene- 
mies of, 133—cunning, 134—fight 
with a ferret, ib,—with snakes, 136 
—confidence of, ib.—their enemies, 
137—danger of poisoning, 138—rat- 
catchers, 1b.—Uncle James’s calcula- 
tions, 189—and plan for exterminat- 
ing, 1b.—terriers, 140. 

Reform, present prospects of, 265. 

Rolliad, the, 421. 

Romany Rye, the, a sequel to Lavengro, 
by G. Borrow, 468; and see Borrow. 

Roving life in England, 468; and sec 
Borrow. 


8. 


Salmon, the, on the fishing, breeding, 
and legislation of, 141—superiority 
of in England, 142—quantity in other | 
countries, 143—objects of legislation 
for, ib.—employment, ib.—food, 144 
—fishing, ib.—Scotch legislation, 146 
—modern decline of in England, 147 
—river statistics, 148—the Tweed, 
ib.—grilse, 149—trout, ib.—the Tay, 
150—remedies considered, 152—ex- 
periments in artificial breeding, 153 | 
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—natural history, 154—Parr, ib,— 
migration of, 155—grilse, 156—dif- 
ficulties of legislation, 159—peculi- 
arities of the Tweed, 160—close time, 
161 —stell nets, 162— unseasonable 
fish, 163 —spearing, 164—the Ber- 
wick Bill, 164—effect on manufacto- 
ries, 166—suggestions, 167, 


| Satires, political, see political songs. 


Saussure, H. B. de, Voyages dans les 
Alpes, par, 285. 

Schemes, siege of, 182 ; and see Rag- 
an, 


| Slavery in America and the West Indies 


contrasted, 325-339; and see Stowe. 
Stereoscope, the, 454. 
tormontfield, Salmon-breeding at, 154. 

St. Liz, Simon de, 18. 

Stowe, H. B., Mrs., Dred, a Tale of the 
great Dismal Swamp, by, 324—her 
popularity as a writer, ib.—the slave 
states of America, ib,—characters in 
the work, 326—Nina, ib.—her lover, 
827—criticisms, 329—Nina’s illness, 
330—Tiff, 8333—Dred, 334—a cleri- 
cal conference, 335--American slavery 
and fugitive slave-law, 8339—case of 
Mr. Pardon Davis, ib.—Mr. Sumner’s 
speech, 341—speeches of his oppo- 
nents, 344—Mr. Brook’s assault, 344 
—conduct of the southern states, 346 
—disunion societies, 347—speeches, 
ib.—Governor Adam’s message, 350 
—future prospects considered, 351. 

Sumner, Mr., speech of, 339. 


| Switzerland, Murray’s Handbook for 


Travellers in, 285—the out-of-door 
mind recommended, 286 — Switzer- 
land as a school, ib,—perils and priva- 
tions of ae in, 287—its 
effect on character, ib.—exercise, 288 
—-pedestrianism in Alpine country, 
ib,—effect on the mind, 291—interest 
of mountainous countries compared, 
291—the Alps, 293—early travellers 
in, 294—De Saussure, 1b.—Guide- 
books, 295—object of tourists, ib.— 
ae of observation, 296—material 
indrances, ij.—unknown dangers, 
297—early attempt to ascend Mont 
Blane, ib.—difficulties, 298—weather, 
ib. — Tourmentes, 290— Fogs, 300 
—difficulty of breathing and sick- 
ness, ib,—slopes of turf, 303—rocks 
and precipices, 304—‘ The Mauvais 
Pas, 307—slopes of snow and ice, 
s09—the Mur de la Cote, 311—gla- 
ciers and crevasses, 312—avalanches, 
315—guides, 317—rates of charges, 
and rules, ib,—on the utility of 
ascending high mountains, 320— 
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pleasures of mountain 
acquaintance with 


> 321— 
recommended, 823. _ 
, Lad > Gli ‘of Life and Man- 


ersia, by, 501 ; and see Per- 


T. 


Talbot, Fox, Mr., discovery of photo- 
graphy by, 450. 

Tasso, comparison between and Homer, 
106—the Liberation of Jerusalem, 
lll. 

Tay, the, salmon fishery of, 150. 

Trout, statistics of in the Tweed, 149. 

the; salmon statistics of, 148— 
difficulties of preserving in, 160. 





Uz 
Uncle James, 123 ; and see Rats. © 


Vv. 
Virgil, genius of, 82. 


Ww. 


Whig, the, weak side of, 263, 267. 

Williams, Sir C. Hanbury, as a political 
satirist, 418. 

Winslow, Forbes, Dr., on the treatment 
of insanity, 353-356. . 

Weight ™~ 428. snssad 
right, omas, itical so’ of 
England, by, 334, 
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